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t^kEFAC^ 


• About the end of the year 1941, the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute decided to issue the 
twenty-third Volume of the “ Annals” (for 1942 ) as a Special 
Jubilee Number on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
of the Institute and entrusted the work of editing it to me. 
Accordingly, in November 1941, I issued an appeal to several 
Indologists, in India and outside, inviting their contributions for 
the Silver Jubilee Volume. The willing response which I then 
received from all quarters was an excellent indication of the high 
regard in which the memory of Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
and the work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute are 
held in the world of Oriental scholars. I take this opportunity of 
expressing on behalf of the Institute my heart-felt gratitude to all 
these friends whose kind collaboration has made it possible for us 
to bring out the present Volume, which, as will be seen from the 
contents, is characterised by variety of subjects and originality of 
treatment. 

Here I have to mention very respectfully the names of two 
contributors of this Volume — Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids and Prof. 
S. S. Suryanarayan Sastri— whom the cruel hand of death has, 
recently carried away from amongst us. The services rendered 
to the study of Buddhism by Mrs. Rhys Davids and to that of 
Indian Philosophy by Prof. Sastri will prove, I am sure, a con- 
stant source of inspiration to the future students of these subjects. 
May their souls rest in peace ! 

The publication of this Volume in time would have been 
impossible without the great help given to me by Mr. G. N. 
Shrigondekar, B.A., of the Publication Department of the Institute. 
I really wonder what I could have done without it. My very best 
thanks are due to Mr. Shrigondekar. I have also to thank Mr. P. K. 
Gode, M.A., the Curator, and Mr. Y. R. Junnarkar, B.A., the 
Assistant Curator, for having helped me in various ways. I must 
not forget to mention the timely assistance rendered to us by the 
Aryasihskriti Press and the Aryabhushan Press of Poona. I am 
particularly grateful to the manager of the Aryabhushan Press for 
helping us out of all the difficulties arising out of the general 
^shortage of paper. 

Bhandarkar Oriental ^ 

Research Institute, Poona f R. N. Dandekar 

4th January 1^43 ) 
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M InaSIRA. VISTU^ASTRA, THR B A9tO TEXT oH 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 
BY 

P. K. Aoharya 

The Mamsara first came to be known more than a hundred 
years ago through an essay on architecture by a Madras Judge, 
Earn Raj. His thesis contains reference to fifteen fragmentary 
chapters of the Manasara from a single badly preserved manu- 
script and there are few Illustrations not drawn from those frag- 
mentary descriptions, but representing local extant temples. It 
was published in 1834. In 1934 a critical edition of the complete 
Manasara containing all the seventy chapters has been publish- 
ed together with a volume of illustrations drawn to scale from 
those descriptions by the Government of U. P. through the 
Oxford University Press. The present writer prepared it out of 
eleven manuscripts written in five dijBFerent scripts. * The lan- 
guage in which it is written has been truly branded as ‘ bar- 
barous Sanskrit, * meaning an unpolished, and urgrammatical 
language. It had to be garbed in Sanskrit despite original de- 
fects in grammar, metre and rhetorics in order to make it 
authentic. For the very same reason the real authorship has been 
kept concealed and the treatise is variously ascribed to a per- 
sonal name, a class of sages working on architecture and also a 
( smaller ) work bearing the title Manasara which term etymolo- 
gically means ‘ essence of measurement.^ * It appears to be cer- 
tain that the work was composed by some Silpin ( practising 
architect) whose command of correct Sanskrit language was 
naturally defective but whose mastery of the subject was not 

1 For details see the preface to the text, Vol. Ill of the Manasara Series, 
^ ( a ) Eptam iti akhilam uktam MSnasSrApurSnaih PitSmahendra- 
pramukhaih samastair devair idam sSstra-varaih^uroditam. Tas^St sam- 
ttddhrtya hi mSnasSraih ^Sstraih krtaih loka~hitSrtham ( LXX llw )• J 

(b) *M5n3nam sSram saihgrhya sSstre saihksepatah - 
(XXXmS). 

(o) Sakala-muni-varair MSna- 83 r 5 di-mukhyaih (XLXfX, 

( d ) MSnasSra’-rff^Sm krtam ISstraih MSnasSra-muni-nSniakam 
(1.39). 
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only above reproach but unique. The work deals with ftfchltcd-’ 
ture in a very broad senee and supplies measurements, etc., of , 
•very thing constructed from the bird’s nest to the king’s 
palace and from the image of an insect to that of the highest 
gods and goddesses. 

The work in its present form deals with architecture and the 
cognate arts and supplies constructional details including mea* 
surements, etc., of every object which can be wrought with human 
hands. Thus details are given of all kinds of settlements, villages, 
towns, cities, forts, fortresses, ports and harbours. In these settle- 
ments are built houses, of all sizes and varieties including dwell- 
ings, palaces, offices like courts of justice, secretariat, jails, places 
of amusement and other public assemblies, temples for Brahmani- 
oal creeds, Buddhists, Jainas and other sects. Auxiliary members 
and component mouldings have been described under proper cla- 
ssification and with all necessary particulars. Thus are referred 
to in detail roads, bridges, gateways, triumphal arches, market 
places, wells, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, moats, enclosure 
walls, dams, embankments, railings, and flights of steps for asc- 
ending to and descending from hills, rivers, and tanks, as well as 
movable ladders, etc. For building bouses are given all necessary 
directions regarding materials and mouldings which are required 
for foundations, walls, floors, roofs, staircases, storeys, doors, 
windows and other openings, as well as, pedestals, bases, shafts, 
capitals of pillars, and ornaments for dijferent parts. Similarly 
are described various conveyances and seats and articles of 
furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, 
wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, conveyances, lamps and 
lamp-posts for street, etc. Dresses and ornaments for images of 
gods, sages, kings and others including crowns, jackets, lower 
garments, chains, earnugs, bracelets, armlets and foot-wears 
are minutely describw. Under the category of sculpture all 
^constructional details are given not only of the idols of deities 
and phalli of Siva and images of Buddha and Jina but also of 
statues of great personages, as well as images of demi-gods 
demo^ animals, birds, fishes, and insects, and of toys and^ 
carvings of various kinds. 

Of the seventy chapters of the Mana^ra the first eight are 
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introductory ; the next forty-two deal with matters relating to 
town-planning and house-building ; and the last twenty are demot- 
ed to sculpture* In the Introductory chapters full accounts are 
given of all preliminary matters. Chapter I opens with a brief 
reference to the origin of architecture which subject is elaborated 
in chapters II and LXX and concludes with a table of con* 
tents specifying the titles of all the chapters. Chapter II opens 
with a classification of artists which is followed by a reference to 
their necessary training and required qualifications ; the chapter 
concludes with a full account of the system of architectural 
measurements, the sculptural measurements being elaborated in 
Chapters LVII, LVIII, LIX. LX. LXI. LXII, LXIII, LXV, LXVL 
Chapter III opens with the classification of Vastu which is de- 
fined as the place where men and gods reside. This includes the 
ground ( dhara ), buildings ( harmya ). conveyances ( yUna ), and 
couches (paryanka). Buildings comprise palaces iprd&Ma), 
smaller houses and pavilions ( markdapa ), halls ( sabhd ), storeyed 
mansions ( sola ) and theatres ( ranga ). Conveyances ( yam ) in- 
clude carriages ( adika ), chariots ( ayandana ), palanquins and 
litters ( iibikd ) and cars ( ratha ). Couches comprise cages and 
nests ( pafljara ). platforms ( mancali ), swing and hammocks 
( maflca ), eightfold seats ( kWcasta ), benches and couches 
(pAoZafcdeawa ) and bed-steads {bala-^paryanka). Divine thrones 
for gods and goddesees and royal thrones for kings and queens 
are elaborated in a later chapter. 

The second part of chapter III and chapters IV and V refer to 
the first object of Vdstu, viz. ground, whereupon villages, towns, 
forts, palaces, temples and houses are built. The level of the 
ground is variously ascertained and the characteristic vegeta- 
tion upon the building site is minutely examined. The soil is 
tested with regard to its contour, colour, odour, features, taste and 
touch. Chapter VI opens with a description of the principles of 
dialling and the methods for ascertaining cardinalpoints by means 
of a gnomon for the orientation of buildings, and concludes with 
technical directions regarding the lines of demarcation in digg- 
ing trenches for foundations of buildings. Chapter VII deals with 
site-plans, thirty-two varieties of which are described under so 
many technical titles. Each of these schemes are divided into a 
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eertain number of square plots each bearing the epithet of a 
deity, the largest one being partitioned into as many as 1024 
square plots, whereupon constructions of various descriptions 
arC conveniently referred to as occasion arises in subsequent 
Chapters. Chapter VIII which concludes the description of preli- 
minary matters deal with customary offerings to the Vaatu 
deities incidentally referred to in the preceding chapter. 

Chapters IX, X deal with village-schemes and town-plans. 
Villages are elaborately described under eight designs, dav^aka. 
sarvatabhadra, vandydvarta, padmaka avaatika, prastara, kdrmuka 
and caturmukJia. Towns are similarly classified under eight 
types, rajadhdnt, nagan, pura, nagara, kheta, kJiarvapi, kubjaka and 
pattana, while forts and military camps are described under iibira, 
vdMni-mukka, sthiiniya, drovaka, samviddha or vardhaka, koSaka, 
nigama and skandhavdra, as also under giri-durga, vana-durga, 
jala-durga, ratha-durga, deva-durga, panka-durga and misra-durga. 
These various plans have been elaborated with minute details 
and contain directions regarding roads, drains, quarters for vari- 
ous purposes, boundary walls, ditches and moats. 

Chapter XI, which is the first of the forty exclusively devoted 
to architecture proper or house building, opens with a description 
of the various shapes of different structures classified under yci^i. 
chanda, vikalpa or samkcUpa, and ^ham groups. Then are des- 
cribed the five proportions of height as compared with width or 
breadth of different rooms as well as of the whole house under 
the significant designations, santiJca ( peaceful ), pauatika. ( pro* 
groBsive ), jayada ( victory-giving ), adbhuta ( wonderful ) and 
aarva-kdmika ( fulfilling all desires ). Along with this, five series 
of length and five series of breadth also are skilfully generalised 
for different stories of houses, which vary from one to twelve 
in civil buildings and upto seventeen in gopuras or gate-houses 
attached both to temples and residential and public structures. 
The chapter concludes with direction regarding the allotment of 
houses of different storeys to residents of various ranks and in 
accordance with their social position. 

Chapter XII supplies technical and practical instructions re- 
garding the foundations, of which size and depth vary in accord- 
ance with the dimeneions and the load of structures erected upon 
them. Twelve series of breadth and length also of the sxaava' 
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tiouliave been skilfully classified. Tbe rook foundation and 
water foundation have been specially recommended. Excavation 
is filled with various kinds of root, cereals, rice and earth. The 
chapter concludes with an account of bricks of which the breadth 
varies from 5^ inches to 22^ inches and the length thereof is 
greater by li, or 54- 

Chapters XIII, XIV, XV and XVI describe pillars and their 
component parts and mouldings. After citing formulae for ascer- 
taining comparative heights of the members, measurements and 
other details are given of pedestals under three groups ( vedi- 
bhadra, prati-bhadra and maficarhhadra ) of four types each, and 
of bases under sixty-four types each bearing a technical name. 
Pillars classified under five main orders, brahma-kanta, w^u- 
kdntu, rudra-kanta, siva-kanta and skanda-kanta. Special pillars 
and capitals are similarly classified under technical epithets. 
Mouldings and materials are also described in detail. Rules 
regarding inter columnation are also referred to. Similar parti- 
culars are also supplied of the entablature under eight divisions. 
Chapter XVI concludes with a reference to the roofing of build- 
ings of which further particulars and classification are elaborat- 
ed in several later chapters. There may be flat roof, sloping roof, 
round roof and spherical ( iikhara ) type roof. 

Chapter XVII supplies a technical description of wood- join 
ing both for the door, etc., of bouses and articles of furniture such 
as coaches, cars, chairs, etc., under the designs like nandydvarla, 
svaatika, mrvatobhadra, and others. 

Chapter XVIII refers to the three main styles, Nagara, Vesara 
and Drdviia which are noticeable in the general shape of a struc- 
ture. In this connection are described the features, etc., of the 
topmost part of a building comprising sikhara, sikhd, Ukkdnta and 
iikhd-marti, porches ( mukha-bhadra ) and sloping roofs ( lupa ). 
The comparative height of storeys varying from one to twelve 
are also skilfully classified under several series of dimensions 
which are specified. An account of all building-materials is 
also referred to here. 

Chapter XIX opens with further general classifications under 
the groups chanda, vikaipui &bhdaa i ethSmka, Baana, tayana 
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( referring specially to temples ) and sameita, asamcita and apa* 
mfhcita, masculine, feminine and neuter. Then follows the des*- 
cription of single-storeyed buildings, which, when Jused as 
temples, contain the shrines, anteroom, front pavilion in addition 
to the common members like gatehouse (gopura), courts (pra- 
Kara ), water-channel, as well as doors and windows. The open- 
ings are, however, elaborated later under separate chapters. 
Temples of the Buddhists and Jainas are also incidentally referred 
to here, two separate chapters being devoted to them later. The 
eight types of single-storeyed buildings are treated under eight 
technical names, bhoga, irmiala, svasthhandhana, irlkara^ 

hasti'-prstha^ skandaHdra And kesara. Similar accounts are given 
of houses and temples of two storeys under eight types ( Chapter 
XX ), three storeys under eight types ( Chap. XXI ), four storeys 
under eight types ( Chap. XXXI ), five storeys under eight types 
( Chap. XXIII ), six storeys under thirteen types ( Chap. XXIV ), 
seven storeys under eight types ( Chap. XXV ), eight storeys 
under eight types ( Chap. XXVI ), nine storeys under seven 
types (Chap. XXVII), ten storeys under six types (Chap. XXVIII), 
eleven storeys under six types ( Chap. XXIX ) and twelve 
storeys under ten types of which the technical names may be 
quoted, Pancala Dhavida^ Madhyakanta^ Kalihga-kanta^ Virata, 
Kerala and SphurjaJca, These are geographical names and 
would point to ten provinces architecturally divided.* This Cha- 
pter XXX concludes with an elaborate account of staircases 
including technical instructions regarding dimensions, materials, 
varieties and component parts. 

This general reference is followed by special accounts of im- 
portant objects and special buildings and the articles of furniture 
etc. Thus in Chapter XXXV courts and auxiliary buildings of 
edifices and large temples are described. Five courts (Chap. XXXI) 
are referred to under the titles of antarvvan^la, antamhara, madhya^ 
manihava, prakdra and inahdmarydda. These divisions are recom- 
mended both for defence ( rak^m ) and beauty ( iobhd ) for houses 
and temples alike and for offerings ( bait ) and attendant deities 
(parivdra) in case of divine structures. The shrines of the 
attendant deities are elaborated in chapter XXXII and the gate- 
houses for civil and divine edifices in chapter XX XIII. These 
gate’^houses are classified under five groups as they are attached 
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t6 the fit^'e courts under the epithets dii&ra-‘ichha, dvara^ioB, dodra- 
prasSda, dmrarharmya and MaM^opura. Each of these five classes 
is subdivided again into three sizes. With special reference to 
their steeple, pinnacle, neckpeak igalorM^ ) and vestibule 
gate^houses are further described under the titles Mbhoga, irivi- 
tala, vipfu-kSnta, indra-Jcarda, brahma-kdnta, ^kanda-kdnta, tikhara, 
saumya-karda and two others which are missing. The chapter 
closes with an elaborate account of windows to be used in all 
other classes of buildings also. They are designed under various 
shapes and plans indicated by the figures of naga-bandhn. ( snake- 
band ), valll ( creeper pattern ), gavfiksa ( cows pattern ), kuflja- 
rahja ( elephant’s eye ), svaaldta ( cross pattern ), sanxitdbhadra 
( projecting all sides ), nandyavarta ( geometrical patterns ) and 
pu^-baTidha ( flower pattern ). They are decorated with floral 
and foliated ornaments, as well as with decorative devices in 
imitation of jewels. The width of.windows for gate-houses may 
vary from 2^ feet to 7^ feet. 

Chapter XXXIV deals exhaustively with numerous types of 
detached buildings, generally single-storeyed, known as pavili- 
ons. Thus it refers to houses built in towns and on the country- 
side, in orchards and gardens, on the sea-shore, on the banks of 
rivers, lakes, tanks, etc. Pavilions also include those detached 
buildings erected in the several courts of an edifice and large 
temple. They also include attached rooms and annexes set aside 
for instance to serve exclusively as family chapel, kitchen, guest 
house, bath-room, dining-room, etc. Certain interesting classifi- 
cations are also made •' for instance, pavilions of two faces are 
called datfdaka, those of three faces svastika, those of four 
faces catur-mukha, those of five faces aarvaterbhadra, and those 
of six faces mauiika. Elsewhere ' they are classified accord- 
ing to the number of pillars they are furnished with ; thus one 
possessing 62 pillars is called sttbhadra, and so forth. The chapter 
closes with a reference to shapes of pavilion which may be 
in shape triangular, quadrangular, octagonal, sixteen-sided, 
orescent shaped and round or circular. 

Chapter XXXV on the other hand deals with attached rows 


* Mstsya-FurSus, Chap. 264, w. 19-15^ 
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of buildings joined in various forms and height. They are deal* 
gnated as storeyed mansions but include all large structures to 
be used both as King’s palace and God’s temple, although there 
is a separate chapter dealing exclusively with palaces of the 
kings of nine different ranks. These storeyed mansions are 
classified under six types, doa)4oJ^t stxutika, mmUika, caturmukha, 
sarvatdbfiadra and vcerdhawS/m. Each of these is again subdivid* 
ed into several types, the arrangement of the dav4^ka mansion, 
for instance, which consists of a single row of buildings, is des- 
cribed under eight varieties. The ploughshaped svasUka group 
consists of two rows of buildings, the winnowing-shaped maulika 
of three rows, the next group comprises four rows, the 
fifth group consists of seven rows, and the last group of ten rows. 
These blocks of buildings varying in number of storeys up to 
twelve are artistically joined up. These beautiful and colossal 
mansions are stated to be used not only for gods and kings, but 
also by Brahmanas, etc., ascetics, Buddhists, warriors, artists 
and courtesans. The layout, architectural members with 
dimensions, ornaments and other details are fully described. 

In consideration of enormous cost and labour proper precau- 
tions are taken for the safety and security of such structures. 
Correct dimensions are ascertained by the test of six formulae 
which are introduced in conclusion. The auspicious moment 
and proper reason for such constructions are also referred to in 
this chapter in particular. 

Chapter XXXVI deals with dimension and situation of 
houses in different quarters in the compound and courts of large 
edifices like those described in the preceding chapter. The cen- 
tral spot is generally reserved for a temple or public hall, round 
which are distributed dwelling houses and other buildings for 
domestic purposes. The concluding chapter XXXVII of this 
section refers to house-warming and describes the customary 
ceremonies in connection with first entry into the house. 

Chapters XXXVIII and XXXIX specially deal with the loc- 
ation and measurement of the door which is an important member 
in all classes of houses inasmuch as on it depends the comfort 
and convenience as well as the health of dwellers. Similarly 
chapters XL, XLI, XLII deal exhaustively with royal palaces and 
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incidentally with the characteristics of the kings who are classifi* 
ed under nine ranks in consideration of their palaces, thrones, 
crowns, courts and entourage, cars and chariots, etc. In a des- 
cending order they are called Cakravarlin^ Mahuraja^ ( or adhiraja) 
Mahendra ( or Narendra ), Parsrdka, Fattadhara, Mantfalesa, Patt(t 
bhdj\ PraMraka and Astragrdhin, In the compound and’outside as 
well as in different courts of palaces are described with detail 
the numerous auxiliary buildings including offices, royal resid- 
ences, quarters for officials, priests, guests, gardens, parks, orch- 
ards, tanks, arenas, animals and birds, attendants, etc. 

The remaining chapters ( XLIII-L ) on architecture except- 
ing the one ( XLVII ) deal with articles of furniture and orna- 
ments for the body of the gods, goddesses, kings, queens and 
ordinary men and women. Chap. XLVII refers to theatres built 
both as part of palaces and temples, as well as independent 
playhouse. The green room, theatre proper, and auditorium with 
distribution of seats are described. 

Chapter XL III opens with minute constructional details of 
cars and chariots, and refers to wheels and platforms, etc., and 
their component parts like navel, axle, axle-band, axle-bolt, 
linch-pin, hole and others. With regard to forms or number of 
platforms and porches ( bhidra ) they are divided into seven 
types, nabhasvad-bhadraka, prabhanjana-bhadraka, nivdJta-bhadrakay 
pavana-bhadraka, prsada-bhadraka, candraka-bhadraka and ani/a- 
bhadraka. There is a further geographical division in consider- 
ation of the style into five, ISlagara, Dravi^a, Vesara, Andhra and 
Kalihga. 

Chapter XLIV describes and supplies constructional details 
of couches and seats for ordinary use. A.nd Chapter XLV simi- 
larly describes the special seat called thrones which are disting- 
uished into ten varieties and assigned to gods, goddesses, kings 
and queens of different ranks. Their main designs are indicated 
by their technical names, padmdsana, ( lotus pattern ) padma- 
kesara^ padma-bhadra^ sribkadray sriviidlay srlbandhay iri-mukha 
bhadrasanGy padnia-bandha and padabandha. 

Chapters XL VI and XL VIII describe two decorative and 
constructional devices specially for the thrones referred to in 
the i^receding chapter. The former of these two chapters deals 
with arches which admit of various shapes, circular, tflangttlftt, 

I I Anasls, B. 0. B, I ) 
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or«ioent-Bhaped, and bow-shaped. When used for ornamental 
purposes only they are designated as patrartorarui (foliated arch) 
pu^pa-tora!i(!i,a { floral arch ), ratna-torava ( jewelled arch ) and 
cUraHoram op arches containing images, etc., of semi-divine be- 
ings and mythological figures. Some are supported by leographs 
which are placed on both sides of the pillars supporting the pillar. 
Chap. XLVIII supplies all constructional details of the Kalpa- 
vrlcm ( all producing tree ) which is used as a special decora- 
tion for arches, pavilions, sheds, etc. The branches, etc., of the 
tree and figures of deities, semi-divine gods, and monkeys, etc., 
are placed in the intervals. 

Chapter XLIX supplies a detailed description of the crowns 
for gods, goddesses, kings, and queens. They are classified into 
various types, ja^a, rmuli, Mrlta^ karanda^ iirastraka, kara^4(i ( or 
kuniala). kesahandha, dhammilla, alaka^ cudd, mukuta and patta 
with three varieties of tatna-patta, and puspapaUa. 

Particulars of all these together with the number of jewels 
and gems assigned to each are . fully given to facilitate 
construction. The distribution of these among the divine 
and royal wearers is also referred to. At the outset Is given a list 
of presents to be given to the architect and other artists. Thcr 
chapter closes with an account of the ceremonies in connection 
with the royal coronation. 

Chapter L describes numerous ornaments and articles of fur- 
niture. The former include ornaments for decoration of the head, 
ear, neck, chest, breast, buttock, navelzone, thighzone, leg, 
feet, toes, root and upper and lower arm, wrist, palms, and 
fingers, etc. Thirty items of bodily ornaments are described in 
detail. The articles of furniture include lamppost, fan, mirror, 
basket, chest, box, swing, palanquin, balance, cages and nests 
for domestic birds and animals. In this connection a list of 
some fifteen birds and animals including alligator and tiger are 
mentioned. Constructional details including materials and 
measurements of each of the ornament and furniture are given 
in detail. Thus is closed the section on architcture proper. 

Chapter LI is first of the 20 chapters devoted to sculpture. 
It opens with an account of the nine materials of which images 
are made, viz. gold, silver, copper, stone, wood, stucco, grit, glass 
and terracota. All oonstruotional details of making idols with 
mob materials are supplied^ I^uU doioriptions of the t^riadi 
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Brahmft, Visnu, and Siva are given. They are measured in the 
largest type while their consorts in the middle type of dasatala 
measures. In this measure the whole image is ten ( da^a ) times 
of its face. Particulars of this and other sculptural measures 
are elaborated latter. Crowns, thrones, pedestals, and bodily 
ornaments of these images are elaborately described. 

Chapter LII deals with the Phalli of Siva and Chap. LIII 
with the altars or pedestal thereof. Several varieties of both are 
described with details to faoililate their carving. Similar parti* 
culars are given in chapter LIV of the leading classes of god- 
desses like Sarasvatl, Savitrl, LaksmI, Mahl, Mana-unma* 
dini, and DurgS, and of semi-divine mothers comprising Varahi, 
Kaumarl, CSmundl, Bhairavl, MahendrI, Vaisnavl, and Bra- 
hman!. The characteristic attributes and poses, as well as the 
complexions, garments, ornaments and decorations, etc., of each 
of these images are supplied together with the system of their 
measurements. 

Chapter LV on Jain images opens with an elaborate account 
of various systems of sculptural measurement. The six kinds of 
linear measurement include mana ( height ), pramarta ( breadth ), 
parirmpa ( girth or circumference ), lambamana ( length along 
plumb-lines ), viana ( length of the surface of an image ), unmam 
( thickness or diameter ), and upamana ( interspace between any 
two limbs ). The primary measurement or adimana is the com- 
parative measurement of an image as compared with the breadth 
of its temple, height of the sanctum, height of the door, 
height of the chief worshipper, height of the riding 
animal or vehicle, height of the principal idol and the height of 
the base or pedestal or plinth, and as given in cubit, angula and 
tala system. The angula measure admits of four varieties, 
of which the one called mandngula measures M inch, 
herahgula is the measure taken by the finger-breadth of 
the main idol and rmtiangula by the middle finger-breadth of 
the master or the chief worshipper. Dehangula implies one of the 
equal parts into which the length of an image is divided as in the 
tala system. There are as many as ten to twelve varieties of 
tala system, distinguished by the number of times the total 
height of an image is of its own face. The right proportion and 
dimension are ascertained by the test of six ayMi formulae. 
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Tti® characteristic features of the Jain deities are elabotateci 
together with their attendants, Narada and other sages, Yaksas 
Vidy&dharas, Siddhas, Nagendras, LokapElas, and Jain saints 
or twentyfpur Tirthamkaras. Similar particulars of Buddhist 
images including the Buddha and Bodhisattvas are given in 
Chapter LVI. 

Chapter LVII describes the characteristic features, tala mea- 
sures and other constructional details including complexion, 
attributes, pose and attitude of the seven leading sages who 
comprise Agastya. Kasyapa, Bhrgu, Vasistha, Bhargava, Visva- 
tnitra, and Bharadvaja. Similar details are given in chapter 
LVIII of the seraidivine and semihuman beings, Yaksas, 
VidySdharas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras* Chapter LIX describes 
similarly the human beings classified under four classes of de- 
votees known as Salokya, Samipya, Sarupya and Sayujya> 

Chapters LX, LXI, LXII and LXIIT deal with similar scul- 
ptural details of animals and birds comprising the goose, the 
garuda bird, the bull and the lion. These are the traditional 
vehicles of gods and goddesses. The images of other animals, birde 
and fishes, etc., are incidentally referred to by way of illustrating 
the tala measures of smaller dimensions. Elsewhere * it is sum- 
marised that fish IS measured in one tula system, birds in two tala^ 
Kinnaras in three tala^ bhutas in four tala, Ganas ( Ganesa ) in five 
taia, tigers in six tala, Yaksas in seven lala, man in eight fata, 
Danavas in nine tala, superhuman beings and Buddhas in ten 
takif gods in eleven tiila, and Raksasas in twelve tala. 

^ Chapters LXIV, LXV, LXVI, LXVII, LXVIII deal with those 
highly technical details which have not been referred to in con- 
nection with the general description of images. Chapter LXIV 
reiterates the comparative measures of images by adding that 
the dimension of an attendant deity may be ascertained by a 
comparison with the phallus of Siva, main Visnu image, width 
of the sanctum, breadth of the main temple, height of the main 
door, flagstaff, basement, pillar, chief worshipper, or in cubit, 
aiiQvia, and tala measure. In this connection groups of eight, 
sixteen and thirty-two attendant deities who are housed in subsidi- 
ary shrines in the compound of a large Visnu temple are men- 

^ See the writer's Encyclopaedia of Architecture under Tala Mana. 
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tlolled. And the details of the agadi fotmnlae' whfch have been 
incidentally referred to before are elaborated here. Similarly the 
detaile of the large type of ten tala system are elaborated in 
Chapter LXV and those of the middle type in Chiipter LX VI, 
In the large type comparative measurement of 144 parts of the 
body of an image is given, while in the middle 92 items are men- 
tioned. In previous chapters such items of the small type of ten 
tala as well as of the other tala have been supplied. In chapter 
LX VII the method of drawing as many as eleven plumb lines 
over the surface and through an image for purposes of measuring 
interspace, etc., is elucidated. This chapter also makas a special 
reference to the three poses, sthanaka ( erect ), dsam ( sitting ) and 
sayana recumbent ; and to several poses (bhangaa), such as samabha- 
7iga { even flexion ), dhhanga ( slight flexion ), iribhanga ( three 
flexions ) and atibhanga ( excessive flexion ). The asana posture 
includes varieties like padrnasana, bluidraaana, vajmsana, svastikd- 
Sana, yogdsuna, etc. 

Chapter LXIX supplies a warning against defective constru- 
ctions, and specifies certain penalties or misfortune which may 
follow the defects in foundations, walls, roofs, towers, spires, 
columns, staircases, and doors and other openings. Chapter LXX 
describes the chiselling of the eye of an image and the setting of 
precious stones in the different parts of the phallus of Siva and 
other images. 

This last chapter of the work closes with the reiteration that 
this science of architecture was originally described by Brahma, 
Indra and all other gods, and that the Manaadra has been com- 
posed on the basis of those authorities. 

The methodical treatment, the scientific arrangement, and the 
completeness of the subject matters are obvious. The preliminary 
matters include all systems of architectural and sculptural 
measures, which incidentally justify the significance of its title, 
Mdnasdra or Eaaence of Measurement, training and required quali- 
fications of different classes of artists, selection of site, testing of 
soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal points for orient- 
ation, and astronomical, meteorological and astrological calcul- 
ations. The treatment of architectural objects comprises villages, 
towns, forts, etc., joinery, dimensions, foundations, pillars, storeys, 
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all attached and detached buildings, gate houses, porches, bal- 
conies, verandahs, floors, roofs, compartments, halls, chambers, 
doors, windows, steps and staircases, courtyards, quadrangles, 
arches, screen works, and articles of furniture, crowns and other 
bodily ornaments, and sculptural objects include the idols of the 
Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, statues of great personages, and 
images of animals and birds. 

In form the work is made of metrical verses to facilitate 
memorisation, but the laaguage is faulty both as regards gram- 
mar and metre, not to speak of figures of speech. It naturally 
abounds in rare and technical words. There is clear evidence 
that the work was brought out for practical purposes by some 
practising iilpin possessing large and skilful experience of actual 
work. 

Owing to the deliberate concealment of the author’s identity the 
exact dating of the treatise has become a matter of speculation. 
All possible evidences have been thoroughly discussed elsewhere.' 
Nothing more precise is available than the probable date, B. C. 25, 
of the treatise of the Eoraaii architect, Vitruvius, with which 
the Manasora has been shown to be simEar in many respects. * 
In 1927 the latest limit was fixed at 500 A. D. In the mean- 
time no newer materials have been discovered except that the 
MAnasara series comprising seven volumes are completed. ^ I am 
now inclined to bring the Manasara close to the Vitruvius’s 
treatise and ascribe the indebtedness 'of the ArthaiaMro of 
Kautilya to the Mamsara for architectural matters ^ and place 
the Mdnamra-Vastuiastra before the Arlhaidstra, 

1 Writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture ’ 1927, pp. 160-198. Hindu Architecture 
in India and Abroad, 1939, pp. 24o-282. 

* Ibid. pp. 134-159 and pp. 210-239. 

S Vol. 1 — A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture ( 1927 ) 

Vol. II — Indian Architecture according to ManasSra SllpasSstra (1927). 

Vol. HI — Manasara-Sanskrit text with Cricital Notes ( 1934). 

Voi. IV— Architecture of ManaiEra-translation in English ( 1934 ). 

Vol. V — Architecture of Manssara-Plates ( 1934 ). 

Vol. VI — Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad (1942 ). 

VoL VII — An Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture ( 1942 ). 

Cf.^Prof. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p, 461, 
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Later Treatises 

For civilized eastern people dwelling houses, sepulchres and 
temples being more important than even food, there has been an 
extraordinary popularity of architecture in India. This feeling 
has been expressed unmistakably in all classes and branches of 
our literature. Thus there was a mushroom growth of architec- 
tural treatises of various sizes and topics. A large number of 
manuscripts running to several hundreds have been reviewed 
elsewhere. ’ Only a selected few may be mentioned here in an 
alphabetical order. 

Agastyasakaladhikara, AgSravinoda, Ayatattva, Ayadi- 
laksana, AramadipratisthS-paddhati, Ka&yapIya-KupadHala- 
sthana-laksana, Kautuka-laksana, Kriyasamgraha-pahoika, 
Kslrarnava, Ksetra-nirnaya-vidhi, Gargya-saihhita, Grha- 
nirupana, Saihksepa-grha-nirmapa-vidhi, Grha-pithika, Grha- 
vastupradipa, GrhSrambha, Gopura-nirmanadHaksana, Grama- 
nirnaya, Ghattotsargasucanika, Cahkra^stra, ('ittra-karma- 
silpasastra, Cittra-pata, Cittra-laksana, Cifctra-sutra, Jaya- 
madhava, Manasollasa, Jalargala, Jnanaratna-kosa, TaccusSstra, 
TarS-laksana, Da^atala-nyagrodha, Parimandala, Buddha- 
pratimS-laksana, Dasa-prSkara, DIksadhana, Dlrghavistara- 
prakara, DevatS-silpa Devalaya-laksana DvSra-laksaBa- 
patala, Dhruvadi-sodasa-geha, Narada-samhita, Nabha-sastra, 
Paksi-manusyalaya-laksana, Pahca-ratra-( pra ) dIpika, Pinda- 
prakara, Pitha-laksana, Pratima-dravyadi-vacana, Pratiraa- 
rnSna-laksana, PratisthStattva, Pratistba-tantra, Prasada-kalpa, 
Prasada-klrtana, PrasSda-dlpika, Prasada-Mandana-VastuSastra, 
Prasada-laksana, Prasadalarhkara-laksana, Bimba-raana, 
Buddha-pratimfi-laksana, Matha-pratistha-tattva, ManusyS- 
laya-candrika, Manusyalayalaksapa, Mantradipika, Mayaraata, 
Manakathana, Manavavastu-laksana* Manasollasa, Mana- 
sollasa-vrttanta-prakasa, Murtidhyana, Murti-laksana, Mula- 
stambha-nirnaya, Ratna-dipika, Ratna-Mala, Rsja-grha- 
nirmana, Rajaballabhatika, Rasiprakata, Rupa~Mandana, 
Laksana-samuccaya, Laghu-iilpa-jyotisa, Laghu-silpa-jyoti- 
sara, Balipitha-laksana, Vastucakra, Vastu-tattva, Vastu- 
nirnaya, Vastupurusa-laksana, Vastu-prakfisa, Vasku-pradlpa, 
Vastu-prabandha, Vastu-mahjarl, Vfistu^mandana, Vastu- 
y oga-tatt va, V ftstu-ratna-pradlpa, Vastu-ratnfi vall, V&stu - 

* Wrltet’i Dibtiensrj^ ef Hindu Appfittdiz I, ppi 479*§04| 
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Raja-Ballabha, Vagtu-laksana, Vastu-vicSra, V5stu-vidy5, 
Vsstu-vidhi, Vastu-SSstra. Vasfeu-^astra-SamarangaBa-sutra- 
dhSra, Vastu-siromapi, Vastu-samuocaya, Vastu-samkbya, 
Vastu—sarhgraha, Vastu““saTvasva, Vasfcu*”flara, Vastu^sarani, 
Vastu~sara“"sarva8va'’SaiTigrahaj ViiiiaDa“laksana, Vi^vakarrna““ 
mata, Visvakarma-jnana. Visvakarma-pu rana, Visva-karma- 
prakasa, Visvakarma-sariipradaya, ViSvakarmIya~Mlpas§.8tra, 
Visva-vidyabharana, Vedanta-s§ra, Vaikhanasa, Vaikhanasa- 
Eiyama, SSstrajaladhi-ratna, Silpakala-dlpakS, Silpa-grantha, 
Silpa-dlpaka, Silpa-nighanta, Silpa-lekha, Silpa-sastra Silpa- 
sastra-sSra-samgraha, Silpa-sarvasva-sarhgraha, Silpa-samgraha, 
Silpa-sara, Silpartha-sastra, Silpi-sastra, Satvedika-sarhdhana, 
Sakaladhikara, SanatkarnSra-Vastu-sastra, Sarva-viharya-yan- 
tra, SamgraMromani, Sarasvatlya-silpasastra, Sthala-subhasubha- 
kathana, and Hastapraraana. 

The titles of some of these works will indicate their scanty 
contents. Only a few manuscripts have been so far printed. No 
critical edition of these printed works *has been yet attempted. 
No dates of these printed works have been even vaguely indica- 
ted. These do not admit of a proper valuation. But one thing 
is certain that they are very late texts and come long after the 
Manasara, The Mayamata-^ilpaidstra^ is ee^sily the best known 
of these later treatises. It is attributed to one GannaraacSrya. 
It is co?npleted in 34 chapters. In respect of the titles of chap- 
ters, their sequence, contents and method of treatment the Maya^ 
mata runs exactly like the Manasara. In chapter 22 of the for- 
mer chapters :XXII-XXX of the latter are abridged. So also 
chapter 30 of the former is an abridgement of chapters XXXVIII 
and XXXIX of the latter. The sculptural matters which occupy 
some twenty chapters in the Manasara are abridged in four cha- 
pters 33-36 of the Mayaniata. Chapters I-XXI, XLI, XLIL XLV 
to L of the Manasara have been omitted as matter of detail in 
the Mayaniata. It is thus not merely a reduction of the Mana- 

sdra but is simplified by the omission of the details also. * 

The ^ilvarafna of Srlkumara has been published in two parte. * 

1 Ed. Ga^apati Sastry, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. LXV, 1919. 

* For further details see the writer’s ‘ Hindu Architecture * 1927. pp, 92- 
95. ‘ Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad,* pp, 159-161, 

^ Ed. Part I, Shastri. Ibid. No. LX XV. 

Part II, Sambaiivs Shaitri, Ibid, No, XCVlII, 1929. 
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The^first contains 46 chapters of which the first 45 deal with 
architeokiral matters and the last one with painting. The second 
part contains 34 chapters, of which the first 30 deal with 
sculpture and the last four with architecture. Most of these 80 
chapters are a literal abridgment of the Mdnasara. But the rft/pa- 
ratna shows confused borrowing. The originals have been distor- 
ted. The arrangement of chapters lacks in method and reason. 
Srikumara appears to have stolen unscrupulously, and in order 
to conceal bis indebtedness has vainly endeavoured by displacing 
the original order and by distributing the contents of one cha- 
pter of the Mdnasdra under several headings in the ^ilparatna. * 
The next treatise, attributed to £asyapa, bears double titles. 
The first 68 chapters are named Mahesvara-upadistam-Kdiyapa- 
silpam, and the last 18 are called Amsumad-bkeda of KS-syapa.* In 
this treatise architecture proper is treated in chapters 1-45 and 
85 “86. These forty seven chapters are similar to the first fifty 
chapters of the Mdnasdra. The Amiumad-bheda deals with scuU 
ptural objects in thirty-nine chapters in place of twenty chapters 
of the Mdnasdra, each of many epithets of Siva mentioned in cha- 
pters LII and LIII a whole chapter is devoted Amsumadbhsda. 
The Mdnasdra must have largely influenced this work. ^ 

The fragmentary treatise, Vdsluvidyd, has been published * 
without even its author's name. It completes itself in 16 chap- 
ters referring only to the preliminary matters and practically 
excluding all architectural and sculptural objects. Chapters II, III, 
IV, V of the Mdnasdra have been summarised here in Chapters 
1, 2. Similarly chapters 3, 4 are an abridgment of Chapters VII 
and VIIL The remaining chapters 5 to 16, excluding 8 deal with 
auxiliary matters like platform or pedestal, auspicious moment, 
measurement of pillars, sloping roof, screen work to prevent 
dust, doors, windows, entry into the house and the connected cere- 
monies. Chapter 8 only refers to houses. Another fragmentary 
publication, Manusydlaya-ca4rikd is completed in 7 chapters, 

* For further details see the writer's •Hindu Architecture in India and 
Abroad' pp. 176-177. 

^ £d. Krishna Sarma, Anandasbrama Sanskrit Series, No. 95, 1926. 

S For details see the writer's ' Hindu, Architecture ' 19S7, pp. 92*95, 
•Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad,' 1942, pp. 162-165« 

^ Ed. Gapapati S9stry, Ibid, No, XXK, 1913. 

3 ( Annals, B. B, 1, ] 
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2 of which do not bear any title. It professes to deal wife only 
dwelling houses. In Chapter 1 it summarises the contents of 
Chapters III, IV, V of the Mdnasara. Chapter 2 refers to the 
cardinal points elaborated in Chapter VI of the WStnasara, Chapters 
3-6 are a summary of Chapters XI, XVIII, XIX of the MUnasara 
and Chapter 7 condenses everything concerning dwelling houses, 
wells and tanks from several chapters of the Manasafa. A 
pamphlet named VaatAratmvah ' is a still smaller text compiled 
in a haphazard manner from several published works and does 
not deal with any object in particular* The Prattrm-laksaria * 
is a similar compilation dealing with images and is completed 
in 143 verses. It very briefly refers to certain measures of the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth talas and to certain 
defects and repairs. 

The SamarMgaria-autradhara of king Bhojadeva has been 
published in two parts. ^ This is in a sense a historical work 
because the King Bhoja of Dhara ruled from 1018 to 1060 in 
Malwa. Besides the title implies that the unnamed text was 
compiled by an architect called Samarangana. The work con- 
tains 83 chapters, of which the last 13 deal with architecture. The 
confused manner of the compilation may be exemplified by the 
title Anga-dusam-oidhana ( Chapter LXIX of the Manasara ) is 
translated as Dosa-gum-nirupaxia. There is no logical sequence 
or order in the arrangement of the chapters. The contents of one 
chapter of the Manaaara have been unnecessarily distributed in 
several chapters by Samarangana. The patron being a king and 
the primary obiect being the royal palaces, some twentyone 
chapters (49-70) have been devoted to different matters connected 
with the royal residence. These matters more logically have 
been arranged in two or three chapters of the Manasara, Similar 
multiplication of cnapters may be detected at the beginning, 
where different chapters on the origin of the world and on the 
arrival of the heavenly architects have been elaborated from the 
first four lines of the Manasara The influence of the Manasara 
over this text also is clear beyond doubt. 

> Ed. Jivanath, Radhakrishna Press, Benares, 1918. 

* Ed. P. N. Bose, Greater India Series, No. 5, 1927. 

8 Ed. Gawati Sftstri, QaekWad Oriental Series, No, XXV. XXXXIr 
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il. MAHlBHARA.l?A NOtfiS * 

By 

Vasxtdeva S. Agrawala 

In the Virftta-parvan 10.1 (Critical Edition) occurs tha 
following verse •* 

ffrlSTO I 
^ ^ ^ II 

Arjuna as Brhannada appears in female disguise wearing orna* 
ments which consisted of a pair of kuriialas and a pair of beauti- 
ful golden bracelets. The phrase prakara-mpra qualifying ku^- 
(fala appears to have presented much difSculty. Amongst the 
variant readings we find that the only Eadmirl manuscript 
written in SSradA characters available for this parvan substitutes 
for UTfSlwh, but it stands alone in this reading, which 
appears to be an emendation of the original knotty text. The 
redactor perhaps ingeniously thought that and qn being 

synonyms, one of them was superfluous ; and since STT^f does 
lend itself as a suitable iJWlsT for a hero’s ideal chest, the correc- 
tion naturally suggested itself. The three Devanagarl manu- 
scripts ( DI-3 ) got rid of the difficulty by changing the text to 
%tfjrr ^ qtl, which conveys little sense in the present context. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the remaining nine Deva* 
n&garl manuscripts collated for the Critical Edition faithfully 
adhere to the old text tradition by retaining although 

its satisfactory explanation may not have been grasped. The 
South Indian recensions, evidently to obviate the difficulty of 
suitably explaining irnPRgu, changed it to srYT5n%t, which is of 
poor value from the point of view of an original reading. The 
learned Editor of the Critical Edition of the Virftta-parvan must 

* Oontinued from A. A. 0. R. I. YoL XZI, pp. 280-284. 
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for ratolning *rrviw5' as th« tradiiidtt$] text, 
ilMciflgh he does so with a tra^r underline. This te«4|Xi8i» ha- 
Ijltdes mpecting iiho OTerwhelming testimony fii @ie maMsorlpts 
^llshyfar the beat and the happiest for illuminating the Terse 
»wfth an Original beautiful meanihg. 

The term mtsrfoh' as the qualifying epithet of an eat ornament 
iras used in a teohnical sense as the name of a particular hind 
xrf ku^^aicm. This type of kuif^ola is common in the ears of the 
male and the female figures at Bharhut and Sanohi and in other 
jdaoee where specimens of early Indian art are preserred. This 
ornament consists of a prominent square plaque seen in front of 
the ear, to which a projection with two spiral turns is attached 
at the back and worn in the earlobe. Its front portion is adorn- 
ed with the design of a four-petalled flower. Clear examples of 
such ear ornaments can be seen in Cunningham’s Bharhut. plate 
XXII showing the Yaksas, Kubera and Suoiloma and the 
Yaksl Canda, and plate XXIII illustrating Sirima Devata, 
Culakoka Devata and the YaksinI Suda^ani, the last named 
figure showing the kuv4ala and its arrangement in the ear quite 
distinctly A. pair of such ftutt^oias is also shown separately in- 
side a Kalpalata meander ' at Bharhut and is illustrated on 
plate XLVIII, fig, E. 8 of Cunningham’s book. Cunningham has 
also reproduced an enlarged sketch of the same on plate XLIX, 
figs. 13, 14. A beautiful male head shown inside a full blown 
rosette illustrates the same type of ear ornament ( Bharhut, plate 
XXIV. fig. 1 ). 

These figures are dateable in the 2nd century B; 0. A still 
older statue of a colossal Yaksa from Parkham ( Matburfi 
Museum ) also shows this feature. It is also noteworthy that this 
kind of ear ornament prakcuta-varpa Jamujaia is not met with in 
Indian art after the Sunga period. In the sculptures of the Eu^ 
«pa p eriod the kuv4»das genemally assume the form of pendants; 

* Tlie motif of the Kalpalsts or Etf pavrkfa produoing various omameats 
ibkaranas or bhUfm}a~v%kalpa is an ancient oonoeption referred to in the 
ESmByana ( KifkindhS, 48. 48 ), MahtvSnija Jstaka (Vol. IV. p. 852 ), Megha- 
dSta ( 11. 11 ). For other examplee of Prnkllra-vapra kuif^ala leeuing from 
EalpalatS bends shown at Bharhut, see Plate XL-A-B. 8, XLI.-B, 0. 6, XLH- 
C. £. 2, XLV-E. 8, XI, Vin-E. 5 and B. 8 of Cunningham’s Bharlmt. 



FIG. 1 



Fig. 1 KalpalatS meander producing a pair of Prakaravapra Kupdalas 
Figs. 2-3 Sketches of PrSkaravapra Kundalas from Cun. Bharhut PI. XLIX. 
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Chulakoka Devata 
wearing Prakarav ipra Kuiji<Jala. 
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mote or less ejrlit^loiil la 8!i|i^«' Jhe ^aehtoiM obanged again ’ 
during tbe Gupla period whan we find in sculpture and painting 
’ ear-rings of beafy dlacular shape rifembling a wheel, which 
E&lidfisa has referred to in tbe Eum&rasambhaTa ( IX 23 ) as 
mtankacakra ( wmTffr: i ), with 
which Siva adorned the ears of his beloved consort Parvatl. 
Another kind of ear-rings in vogue in the Gupta period was the 
makara-kuru^ala. 

Literary descriptions are generally illustrated in the art spe* 
cimens of each age, and if properly understood and correlated 
with the preserved examples of sculpture, painting and terra- 
cotta may prove valuable for providing chronological data. The 
epithet prakara-vapra in relation to kuv4(^l<i implies a compari- 
son between the abrupt height of the rampart or city-wall ( pro- 
k&ra ) and the cubical front portion of tbe ear ornament as seen 
on the oldest statues in India. Some of the city-walls inciden- 
tally shown in sculpture possess a coping decorated with a band 
of four-petalled flowers exactly similar to that decorating the 
kuipjalaa. This can be seen in the representation of the city of 
Benares at Amar&vatl illustrated by Dr. Commaraswamy in his 
Early Indian Archttecture. I Cities and Citygates, Fig. 13. 

In ancient architecture the prakdra and vapra go together. 
As stated by Dr. Ooomaraswamy, “ On the city side of the moat 
rises the wall ( pdkara, Skt. prQkdra ), from a foundation or plinth 
( vapra ) ’ ' [ Ibid. p. 213 ]. In the same place he says that vapra 
and prdkara are sometimes treated as synonyms ( Acharya, Dic- 
tionary of Hindu Architecture, 534 ), but in Eautilya’s Artha- 
^lastra we have mtCTnsc i. e. the prdkdra ( wall ) was raised 

on the vapra ( plinth ). Dr. Otto Stein has also observed that the 
texts and the re^ective descriptions in literature are not 
always strict in distinguishing the vapra and prUKdra ( Artha- 
iSstra and ^paidatra, Archiv Orientalni, Vol. 7,p. 483.X 

Some specialised investigation is needed to arrive at the exact 
significance of the two words in earlier and la^r literatures. 
But it appears that the distinction in their meaning was later on 
missed and the two began to be treated as synonyms. In the 
compound phrase praUdra-vapra, vapra seems to resemble the 
spiral attachment and prakdra the cubical bloAk portion of tbe 
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heavy kurufatas familiar to us in the aotllpturee of the Matirytf 
and l§ut)ga periods. 

It may be noted that the word panhataka is used twice to 
qualify kambu or a pair of bracelets, which must have been made 
of gold ( Virata, 10.1,5 ) ; and again twice to describe the kuTHL^oias 
worn by Arjuna ( Virata, 15. 2 ; i8~19 ). The expression 

of the Mahabharata reminds us of the graphic reference to 
such kumjMas by Patanjali as [ Mahabhasya ed. 

Kielhorn, VoL I, p. 7 ) and by Manu as ^ (IV. 36). 



THE DINDIMA POETS OF MULLANDRAM AND 

THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR 
By 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 

1 The Dindima Bhattas of Mullandram, popularly known as 
the Gauda Dindima Bhattas must have settled in South India 
oenturies before the empire of Vijayanagar came into existence. 
The prominence to which they rose during the days of the 
Vijayanagar emperors is something unique. The descendants 
of the family successively enjoyed the patronage of the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers, as the history of the times recorded in inscriptions 
and copper plates. In spite of the internal feuds and changing 
of the dynasties at the centre at Vijayanagar, the life of the poets 
seems to ha gone on uninterrupted. Nor was the rancour of 
feuds carried into this field. An instance in point may be cited. 
One member of the Dindima family wrote the ^aluvdbhyudayo} 
describing the life and achievements of NaraMhga Saluva. 
A later member of the same family wrote the life and achieve- 
ments of Acyutaraya, the brother and successor of Krsna Deva 
Raya of the Tuluva dynasty.* An ancestor of this family, one 
Arunagirinatha is said to have been the bosom friend of Praudha 
Devari-ya II.^ 

1 The iSaluvabhyudaya is available in Manusoript in ihe Government 
Oriental Mss. Library, Madras under DC No. 1181S and 11819. Extracts 
from this have been published in the Sources of Vijayanagar History^ S, 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 1919, pp 30~3; 90-102. 

^ The AcyutarayUbhyudayam was written by one RajanStha Di^i^iiua 
during the time of AcyutarSya. The hrst six cantos have been printed by the 
Vani VilSs Press, Srirengam. I am now editing Cantos 7-12 for the Adyar 
Library. 

2 VibhdgaratnamUlikd : 

Sa Praudhadevah KavirSdasau oa 
SnehaturavekamanahprasSrau i 

Sarirabhedam oa samloiklrstr 

TulySrabarasragvalaySvabhUtSm ii 

The manuscript is available in the Government Oriental Library, Madras. 
Prefsssor Nilakanta Bastri was kind sttougb to gat a transorlpi of tb# work 
mada tot ma in 1995^ 
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i Such is the distinguished position of this family. But the 
evidence as furnished by the inscriptions of the period is not 
what one would desire it to be. Only two of them have been 
published’ and one of the important records -a copper plate grant 
of BiikkarSya mentioned in the Mackenzie manuscripts,, is avail- 
able only in an index of the Inscriptions of Southern Districts} 
Thanks to the efforts of Professor E. A. Nilakanta Sastri who has 
been kind enough to institute a search for the plate, it may 
become available. Our records will be complete only when this 
plate is found and full details are available. 

3 According to the traditional account preserved in one of 
the Sanskrit works called Vibhagaratnamalika} the ancestors of 
the Dindimas migrated frohi the banks of the Ganges to the Cola 
country in the days of the Cola kings, and settled in a village 
granted to them by the then Cola king. The grant was a sarva- 
manya and the village so granted was called Mancagrama or 
lalpagrama or Rajanathapura after the deity installed therein. ^ 
The Rayas of Belur were their patrons and the account does not 
mention anything more about the Rayas of Belur. 

4 Coming to later times, the members of the family were 
granted the village of Attiyur by Bukkaraya of Vijayanagar, 
under the guidance of the sage Vidyaranya. ® In the same reign 

* tiouth Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII, pp. 25-26. 

2 V. Rangachari. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol I, p, 96, 

^ The VibhUgaratnamalikU bears, Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, Madras, R. No. 1738 ( d ) 

* Vihhagaratnamalika : 

Verse 15 : 

Tupdlramandaiamahamanimai^tapasya 
Talpayamanavaratalpagirestu pascSt i 

Colascakara ruciram pythumagrahEram ii 

Verse 17 : 

Sarvepi sarvairapi manyatSyain 

Svagramamapuh kila sarvamanyam i 
* * ♦ * « 

Verse 18: 

Rajanathak)ure tatra RajanSthabhidham Sivam i 

« Ibid., Verse 45 : 
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ten families of the Dindimas migrated to NavagrUma which was 
originally established by a Cola king. ' 

5 The most important account mentioned by the FiMaga- 
ratrutmolika is the grant of an arama or nandanavana near the 
same NavagrAma to Arunagirinitha, the greatest and most im- 
portant member of the family, by Praudha Devaraya II of Vija- 
yanagar. * The account, as given in the manuscript, is highly 
coloured. Arunagirin^tha, the donee desired to share it with all 
his relations. ^ The village was therefore duly partitioned among 
the seventy families, then existing. The village came to be 
called Mulartd^m, Praudhadevapuram Dlndimalayam Trtmaridalani 
and Sarvabhaumapuram, It was Mulan<}am because it was the 
abode of Mulas or wise men ; since Sarvabhauma Kavi Arunagirl- 
nfitha was the donee who made the village it was Sarvabhauma 
purari • as Praudhadeva granted it, it was Praudhadevapuram ; 
and as the villagers of the three villages of Attiyur, Puttur, 
and Mettapadi lived in the new village, it was known 
as Trimandalam ; an alternative explanation was offered that as 
the Brahmans of the village were connected with all the three 
lands of the Colas, Ceras and PSndyas the village was given 
the name of Trimandalam ; because every member of the families 
which lived in the village had the general name of Dindima it 
went by the name Di^dimalaya or the abode of the Dindimas. * 

* Ibid., verse 50 : 

SIR 1 

8 Ibid., verse 101 : 

8 Ibid., w, 133-4 

iTTsiji: fin si: I 

* Ibid., vv, 116 to 120 : 

hh: H 

rsf^ 8i?r: l 

l%r>555 ?rc^: II 

( continued on the next page ) 

4 [ Annnls, B. O. R. I, ) 
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6 Such in brief is the account given in the VibhagaTatna'^ 
malika. The late H. Krishna Sastri was shown a Vivekabhaga 
pcUriku by a priest of the Vanniya caste at Mullandram. ' This 
is identical with the Vibhagaratnamalika mentioned above. The 
late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao edited the work under the name 
of Vivekapatramala in the Indian Antiqitanj^ 1918. * 

7 As a historical document, the VibhagaTatnamahka should 
be used with caution, if not with suspicion. It has recorded the 
traditional account of the migration of the Dindimas from North 
India and their settlement in South India, centuries after the 
actual occurrence. Naturally the colour of a legend is given to 
the work as also to the subject-matter. To cite an instance, 
Arunagirinatha, the hero of the story contained in the work, is 
said to have been born in Kali 4,400, or 1299 A. D. ^ This would 
make Arunagirinatha a contemporary of the Hoysala kings. 
But in the course of the narrative of the story, the village of 
Praudhadevapuram is granted by Praudhadevaraya II whose 
date is 1446 A. D. It requires no great reasoning to point out 
the impossibility of Arunagirinatha being the contemporary of 
both Viraballala and Praudhadevaraya. I hold, that while the 
events narrated in the life of Arunagirinatha may be historically 
true, the chronology given by the manuscript has to be tested. As 
there are other evidences which make Arungirinatha a conte- 


( continued from the previous page ) 

f| Rit«; I 

1 A. R. E. 1918, 

2 pp 125 to 131. 

* Vibhagaratnamalika, verses 41 - 42 . 

# * # 
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mporary of Devaraya* I hold, that while what haa been stated 
as the main events of the life of Arunagirin^tha may be histori- 
cally true, the former portions can not be regarded as such 
from the point of view of chronology. The grant of -Attiyur by 
Bukka is mentioned and such a grant was found and copied 
by Colonel Mackenzie. Even there the manuscript may prove 
true if the text becomes available. The Eali date given for the 
birth of ArunagirinStha has erred by a century. If it is put as 
Kali 4500 and the verse read as Catussahasre^ Atte^ Pallcasu 
instead of Catuasahasrem Catuiiate^u the entire chronological 
difSculties disappear, and the story fits in with historical facts. * 

8 A few inscriptions relating to the family are now taken 
up. In the temple of SvayambhunSthesvara of Mullandram-and 
as has been mentioned earlier, this village was established only 
by ArunagirinStha, the hero of the chronicle there is an inscrip- 
tion that the Mahsjanas of Praudhadevariyapuram including 
the poet Dindima Kavi assigned house-sites to certain masons in 
the kanmSlatteru. ^ The reference to Dindima Eavi is probably 
to Arunagirinatha Dindima Eavi S&rvabhauma the hero of the 
chronicle. The record could have come only after the founda 
tion of the village of Mullandram, which was founded only in 
the reign of Devar&ya II. 

9 Another inscription dated Saka 1472 or A. D. 1550 records 
the gift of land by a Brahmans lady to the shrine of Annamsl- 
ainltha built by her, in the same temple of SvayambhunSthe- 
dvara for the merit of herself and her husband Eumara Dindimar 
Annamalain&thar. * This Eumara Dindima is perhaps the author 
of the Virahhadravijaya and the great-grandson of the Dipdima 
Eavi Sarvsbhauma. I suggest the identification on the ground 
that from 1446 to 1550 we can easily give five generations with- 
out unduly straining the chronological principles. Very probably 
the Eumara Dindima mentioned was not alive at the time when 
the gift was made by his wife. It is not also improbable that 

> See my paper on ** Some poets of the Dii^dima family Kane Com- 
memoration Volume, pp. 1-6. 

* See, tn/ra, note 15. 

? A. B. E., 1912, para 72 ; 396 of 1911. 

4 A* Jg?,, 397 of 1911. I have subsequently edited and published the 
two insoriptions 396 and 397 of 1911 in the Adyar Library Bulletin 1941, 
VoU V, pp. 59-68. 
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Kumara Dindimar Annamalainathar was the father dt the attUtof 
of the Acyutarayabhyudaya a RajanStha son of an Arunagirin&tha 
of the Dindima family. ' The Acyutarayabhyudaya dealing with 
the exploits of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagar must have been com- 
posed about 1540, at the latest. 

10 A third inscription noted by Colonel Mackenzie is the 
grant of a house-site by one Dindima Kavi in the cyclic year 
Krodhana, to one Rajagocaranum vanda deva, ® The first grant, 
mentioned in para 8, was granted in the cyclic yegr Raudri. 
This was granted six years after the first. This also evidently 
refers to the same Dindima Kavi—^the Dindima Kavisar- 
vabhauma. 

A fourth inscription is a record of the time King Kampana 
Udaiyar,^ son of Vlra Bukkanpa Udaiyar, in A. D. 1370 in the 
Vidyanathesvara temple of Puttur ( iVamr/mwa established by a 
Cola king ) that one Somanatha Jlyar was appointed manager of 
the local matha and temple. The Vibhagaratnamdlika mentions the 
village of Puttur under the name of Navagrdma,^ Arunagirind.tha 
i an away from his maternal uncWs house, unable to bear the 
tyranny of his uncle’s wife and took refuge in the temple of 
VidyAnathesvara. It was there that the god manifested himself 
and blessed him, by which blessing he became the master of all 
sciences and arts.® To this temple SomanStha Jlyar was appointed 

* I am making this ideiitifioatiou on probable grounds. Th© date assigned 

to Arupagirinatha and his four descendants, by me, is 1380 to 1500 A. D., and 
as the of the Acyutaraynbhyudayam is a RajanStha and son of an 

Arupagirinatha, the probabilities -of the author of the Acyutarayabhyu^ 
dayam being the son of KumSra Dip^ima whose wife makes a gift in 1550 
in the time of Sadasivaraya-are greater and further investigation will stabi- 
lise the position, 

V, Rangachari, JnscriptioTis of the Madras Presidency^ ^ol, I, p, 56; 
also the Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. V, pp, 64-65, para 9. 

3 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII, pp. 25-6, 

4 Vibhdgaratnamalika, verse 50, 

* Ibid., vv., 60-62, 
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trustee not only for 'himself but the post was to be hereditary 
in the family. The VibhagaratmmUlika mentions a few persons 
of the name, Soman§.tha. At the present stage, it is not possible 
whioh Somanatha is mentioned in this inscription. The identifi- 
cation will be made later when fuller details are available. 

Yet another inscription mentioned in a manuscript is, that a 
deed of gift to Kumara Dindima ArupagirinStha, the author of 
the Virabhadravijaya is found engraved in the fourth enclosure of 
god Ekamre&vara temple.' There is no further information. 
This is another document which has to be searched, and if found 
will throw more light on the problem which is under investiga- 
tion. 

One should not omit mentioning that the members of Dindima 
family enjoyed a peculiar position of advantage and royal 
favour. It was they who composed many of the plates and inscri- 
ptions in Sanskrit, for the Vijayanagar kings. A table has been 
formulated in the Indian Antiquary ( 1918 )} The close relations 
of the Dindimas with the royal house was not affected by changes 
of dynasties as can to seen from that table. Further investiga- 
tion into this subject is taken for an independent paper. 


1 Triennial Catalogue af Sanskrit Manuscripts^ Madras, Vol. Ill, X, 
part 1 A, ( Sanskrit ) p. 2834, 

* Indian Antiquary, 1918, pp. 79-83. 



GOVINDARAJA 

BY 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 

The name of Govindaraja stands high among those of South 
Indian commentators. To Srivaisnavas he is an authoritative 
exponent of the Ramayaria, who has recorded in his bhdsya the 
traditional interpretation of the adi-kdvya viewed as a Vaisnava 
epic illustrating the qualities of Sri Narayapa, the Supreme Being, 
and containing sanctions of the main tenets of Srivaispavism. 
The value attached to the 'R^mayarui by Srivaisnavas is illustrated 
by the tradition that Ramanuja ( lOlT-'llS? ) found it necessary, 
as one of the pre-requisites of his training for the apostdate, to‘ 
gather from his uncle Srisailapurna ( in Tamil, Periya-Tiru- 
malai-Narobi ) the traditional interpretation of the Rdmdyaiifa 
preserved by the Srivaisnava dcdryas. and to hear his authentic 
expositions no less than eighteen times. ’ Srisailapurna was 
one of the gifted expounders of the poem, and in the moments of 
leisure snatched from his services ( kainkarya) to Sri Vehkate&a 
on the holy hill of Tirumalai ( ‘ Upper Tirupati ' ), he used to 
expound the Ramaya^a both to disciples, like his great 
nephew, and to the crowds of pilgrims that used to gather there 
for worship throughout the year. His eminence as one of the 
divinely appointed teachers of his nephew was commemorated 
by the consecration of a shrine in his honour in the Govindaraja 
temple at Tirupati, near the shrine of his pupil. 

The Ramayaria was one of the ‘ springs undefiled ’ from which 
the early Vaisnava saints or AlvSrs bad drawn both their poetic 
and devotional inspiration. The relations between Rama and 
Sits were held to reflect the eternal union of Narayana and Sri. 
The Srivaisnavas hold that the intervention of Sri was the source 

1 See the following verse in the stanzas prefixed by GovindarSja to his 
bhSfya. 

Yati^ekhara is ESmSnuja. QovindarSja frequently refers to these interpre- 
tations and those of the Tamil AlvSrs as those of acUryUh. 
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of Divine Grace. The poem was pre-eminently a pmpol^t-iS^ra. 
The offer by Rama of asylum, protection and perennial love to 
Vibhisana forms the central theme in all discourses illustrating 
the Srlvaisnava doctrine of sarariagatt . ' The boundless grace of 
the Supreme Being is reflected in the memorable declaration of 
Rama to Sugriva ( Yuddhakdv4a, rviii, vv. 33-34 ) that his grace 
was open to all suppliants — even to Ravapa if he sought it. * 
The Srlvaignava theory of ‘ salvation by grace ’ is based as much 
on the Barmyana as on equally explicit declarations in the 
Bhagavadgifa. It emphasised the old view that the poem was 
not merely the history of Rama but equally the noble story of 
Slta.* Srivaisnava writers also turned to the epic for in- 
cidents and sentiments to embellish their poetical and devotional 
outpourings. ® 

It is remarkable that in view of its cardinal importance to 
their doctrine, few attempts should have been made to preserve 
in authoritative commentaries the traditional interpretations of 
RamSyana, and that their preservation should haye been left 
almost entirely to oral transmission from teacher to pupil. It is 
inconceivable that, if any such commentaries embodying the 
early Sri Vaisnava interpretations of the epic had existed, they 
would not have been at least cited by name by GovindarSja. His 
allusion to his obligations is generally to ‘ previous preceptorS) ’ 
to a certain Tafparya-ratnavali and to the teachings of his “ own ” 
guru Satakopa.* His citations of the views of purvacaryah must bo 

I See BamSnuja’s Saranagatigadya, and YedSnts Desika’e Abhayapradhs- 
nasSra, passim. 

* ^ I 

m II 
irqi I 

3 Of. such verses as : 

?i IT II 

moi Ji3t I 

sTf *n |T=5r: li 

* Of. the comment of Atreya Ahobila on Bulakanda iv» 7 : 

* Of. VedSntade^ika’s Pnduka'^aahasram passim. 

« Ho refers to hie tenoher thus ; 
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taken to be to works which dealt either incidentally with the in* 
terpretation of stray passages of the poenii or to a treatise~like 
the Mmpravala work’ of Krsnasuri or Periya-Acoftn-pillai 
( who lived before Vedanta Detifca, A. D, 1268-1369 ) which has 
been the source of the Sanskrit ( anonymous ) Tamilokt by Aterya 
Ahobila, * A possible reason for earlier Srlvaisriava writers not 
embodying in a formal bhasya the orthodox interpretation may 
lie in the view that the poem dealt with esoteric ( rahasya ) matters 
and as such was fitter for oral exposition to disciples than for com- 
mentaries which every one might read. 

Govindaraja’s bhasya has had a vogue which is not confined 
to readers of his own communion. His erudition, critical power, 
enabling to detect interpolations or wrong readings and uncere- 
moniously reject them ( as ho has done with many chapters in 
the Uttarakarida ), and mastery of previous commentaries have 
made him the Ramayaifa commentator par excellence in South 
India. The accident of his bhasya being available only in man- 
uscripts written in South Indian scripts prevented its access to 
a wider circle of readers till recently. ’ 

A still more curious circumstance is the scantiness of even 
traditions regarding his date, place of nativity, sectarian affilia* 
tions, and literary activity oven in the area in which his com- 
mentary has easily displaced other commentaries by its intr- 
insic merit. The conflict of tradition about him is no less cur- 
ious. Well-known expounders of the Raindyana, who base their 
expositions mainly on Go vindaraja's work, ascribe to him dates 
ranging from the 17th century to the twelfth. He has been gene- 
rally regarded as prior to Mahesvara Tlrtha whose briefer com- 
ments occur bodily in many places in Govindar&ja’s work, making 
it look as if Mahesvara merely summarised the larger work. This is 
incorrect as GovindarS.ja explicitly names Mahetvara Tlrtha and 

1 Zrsijaiari was a Coliya PurasikhS VsisflAva. Ma^ipravnla is a liter, 
ary form using a mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit. 

2 Printed in the Venkateshwar Press ed. of 1935, as TaniUoki, 

8 Edited with extracts from other commentaries by T. R. EpspSoSrya 
and T. R. VySsScarya, 1911-13, Kumbakonam and Bombay. This seems to 
be the first edition of the entire bhasya in NSgari. An edition in Teingu 
script was published in 1856, and another in Tamil-Qrantba Script in 186!^ 
with Maheiirara Tirtba's commentary ( ed. Sarssvati XirnvenkatBoSrya ). 
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<Sriticifies his views, when commenting on Ayoihyakun^a, ci, si. 1 
Ahobila of the Atrejragofcra, whose Tamiloki has now been printed 
along with the commentaries of Govindaraja, Mahesvara Tlrtha 
and others in the variorum edition of the Venkateahvar Press, is 
obviously later than Govindaraja, whose views he invariably 
summarises. He declares himself to be a disciple of Parah- 
ku^iamuni and to have merely translated and summarised the 
earlier Manipravftla Taniiloki of Krsnasuri. ® The 2 /a/i whose die* 
ciple he claims to be is apparently the sixth pontiff in the succes- 
sion of the Srlvaisnava Matha of Ahobilam.^ The traditional date 
of his pointificate in the history of the Matha is 1499-1513 A. 
Govindaraja has therefore to be assigned a date before Ahobila. 
MaheSvara Tlrtha is definitely later than the lexica of the 11th 
century like the Vaijayantl of Yadavprakasa, which he quotes. 

In determining the date of Govindsraja, the absence of other 
external evidence makes it necessary to sift his references, in 
order to fix bis upper limit. Incidentally we shall obtain an idea 
of the range of his learning and the literature current in South 
India in his time. A scrutiny of his shows his citation 

of the following works and writers. 

Epics and Purarias : The Mahabhdrata, Harivamia, Visnu- 
purana ( frequently cited anonymously ) the Mdtsya, Brahma, Bra- 
hmdT!ida, Narasimha, Brahmavaivarta and Ndradiya Puranas and 
the Sri Bhagavala, 

e He begins his oommentary with this invocation: 

^ *1^ ’ II 

o 

swnm *rn!Rr^?Tr ii 

8 Vide the Tamil Alagiyakingarkalin Puhalmalia (1941), Vol. 4, p. 41. 

4 The following works of ParShku^amuni are mentioned : Siddhanta- 
manidlpcLf Prapattiprayoga, PaflcakUla-dlpikU, and NrsiHiha-stava, He is 
said to have disappeared in the cave of Ahobilam« 

5 ( Annals, B. O. K. I. ) 
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Cla^ical Ut^alure i Kalidasa (frequently cited, both by natnei 
and anonymously ) Magha and the Harsacarita. 

Lexica and Lexicographers i Amarasiraha, Trikan^aiesa of 
Purusottama ( c. 800 A. D. ), Halayudha's Abhidhanaratmmala 
( 0. 950 ), Sasvata ( o. 700 ), Vaijayanti of Yadavprakasa ( c. 1050 ) 
Visva, Ba^a, Bhaskara, Bhaguri, ( who is alluded to by Hala- 
yudha ), Sajjana, ^abdaratnakara, Nighanta, Lingdnusasana, Rat 
narnala ( either Halayudha’s work, or the lexicon of the name by 
Irugappa, the general of Harihara of Vijayanagar ( c. 1360 ), Bar- 
pava, ^ahdarmva^ and Utpalamdlci. 

It is noteworthy that Kesavasvamin is not cited. 

Grammar and Grammarians : Besides Panini, the MahUbhasya 
the Nirukta, the Kdsika ( c. 600 ) the Ganapatiia, the Siksakara, 
Bhatti, the Vakyapadhja, and Katyayana, he cites the Durghator 
vrtti of Saranadeva ( c. 1172 ). an anonymous f^abdabhedapraka- 
tiled, and a Vrtfaratndkara, If the last is the well-known work 
of Eedarabhatta, who is quoted by Mallinatha, it is usually held 
to be anterior to the 14th century. Vararuci is cited both among 
lexicographers and authorities on Samndrika. 

Alamkara, Ndiya and Music : Bharata and Sandilya are cited 
for dancing and music. Dandin, Bhamaha ( 7th century ), 
Vamana and Udbhata ( end of the 8th century ), Rudrata ( 9th 
century ), Bhoja ( c. 1050 ), the Kdvyaprakcisa of Mammata and 
the Alafnkdrasarvasva of Ruyyaka ( both c. 1100 ), an anonymous 
work named Samgraka, the SUhifya-cintdrnani and the SohUyacu^d- 
mani and the Cdmatkdracandnkd. Samgraha is probably only 
U dbhata's Kdvycilamkdra-Samgraha, 

Dharmaidsira : Besides Manu and Yajhavalkya, the smTtis of 
VySsa, Ahgiras and Narada are cited by name, and a well-known 
verse of Brhaspati is cited anonymously, while in another con- 
text he is named also. Vijhanesvara ( c, 1120 ) and Hemadri's 
digest ( Dharmasamuccaya ), c. 1260 are also named or cited. 

Micellaneous : The medical writer Vagbhata is cited. As there 
are two of the names belonging to the 7th and 9th centuries, the 
later may be accepted for purposes of determining a date. 

Kamandaka’s NtHsara is quoted extensively and there is nei- 
ther citation nor knowledge of the KauUHya Artluxidstra, In culi- 
nary arts a Sudaidstra and a Pradipa are cited. A Bhe^ajahalpa is 
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cited. The Ratiraliasya ( anterior to '1200 ) is quoted by name. 
Samudrikasastra, a work named Jagadvallahha and a work of 
Nandi on the same subject are quoted, and both the last appear 
Tantrika works. 

Jyoti^a : Varahamihira among the older writers, and Daiva- 
jflavildsa among recent works are often cited. Garga'is alluded 
to as well as a Horapradipa, 

Architecture: An anonymous Vastueaitra is quoted several times. 

^rlvawjtam Literature: One would naturally expect the literature 
of his own to sect to be liberally laid: under contribution by 
Govindaraja, and it is so. He alludes to the interpretations 
of the Tamil saints, or Alvars as those of Purvacarya without 
indicating more exactly the source of the citations. To Sri- 
vaisnavas of his day, who were steeped in the lliterature of 
the Tamil Frabtmdham, the allusions must have been readily 
intelligible. Consciously or unconsciously, Govindaraja appears 
to have assumed that his readers would be equally familiar 
with the literature of his own sect This is the obvious reason 
for his numerous unspecified quotations from the Stotraratna 
of Yamunacarya (otherwise known as Alavandar, c. 1025 A. 
D. ), the Gumratnakosa, a famous hymn on LaksmI by 
Parasara Bhatta, the son of Srlvatsankamisra ( otherwise known 
as Kurattalvan ), the S xhikatapasurycdaya and other works of the 
famous saint, scholar and poet, Vedanta Desika (1268“1369), 
who is referred to frequently as “ Acaryah and once ^ as 
‘ Nighamdntaryah, a title used only by his followers The Ksarna- 
80 (ii’asi of Parasara Bhatta’s grand-nephew Vedavyasa Bhatta is 
cited anonymously. Govindayati ( known by his Tamil name of 
Embar ), the cousin of Ramanuja, is named more than once but 
the reference may be to Yadavaprakasa who took the name 
when he became a Samnyasin. The many references to Bhatta- 
cUryah are apparently to Parasara Bhatta. * Ramanuja is him- 

' See the commentary on Balakanda^ IV, 30 and LX, 21, and Sundara- 
kliiida, XXVII, 63. 

8 EmbEr ( Govindayati) died about 1130, some years before the death of 
Ramanuja. Parasara, Bhatta ( 1062*-1090 ) wrote a Visi^tadvaita comment* 
ary on Vi^nu-sahasranarna ( ed. Venkateshwar Press, Bombay ). Bhatta is 
held in veneration by both schools of Srivaii^^iavas. The reference BhatjjS- 
oSryA is i|i the comment on Yuddhakanda^ XXI, 5. 
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self often referred to by his title, Bhamkarah, and his views are 
embodied in numerous statements of doctrine, almost in his own 
words. ' The l aflcaratra, one of the basic authorities of the Sri- 
vai^navas, is relied on throughout, and citations from its vast 
literature are frequent One Panparatra v/ork, the Samtkumara 
samhita, is cited by name. Where the more important Upanisads 
or the PrahtnasuiTabhasya is alluded to or cited, the source is not 
specified, but a minor Upanisad like the Ramopanisad is always 
named, when quoted. 

The chronological drift of the evidence furnished by Govinda- 
raja’a quotations and references may now be analysed. Among 
the Srivaispava Acaryas and writers, the latest mentioned or 
drawn upon is Vedanta Desika, whose long life ended in 1369. 
YamunacArya was Ramanuja’s acaryay Srlvatsankamisra his dis- 
ciple though older in age, and Yadavaprakasa ( author of the 
Vaijayanti ) one of his earlier teachers. Govindayati was his cousin 
and Parasara Bhatta, the most gifted of his favourite disciples died 
young ( 1090 A. D. ) in the life-time of the great teacher. No 
others of the sect, belonging to the thirteenth or the fourteenth 
century, like Lokacarya, born 1264, the elder contemporary and 
admirer of Vedanta Desika whom the followers of the Tehgalai 
or Southern School of Srivaisnavas place at the head of their 
gUTu-“parampara, when they wish to mark the point of their 
cleavage from the Vadagalai or Northern School, are cited by 
name, though their writings must obviously have been familiar 
to Govindaraja. The Manipravdla Tanihloki of Periya-AccAii- 
Pillai is implicit in many of the discussions in Govindaraja’s 
commentary. Govindaraja has the irritating habit of marshall- 
ing views opposed to hie own without naming the different ex- 
ponents. Recent editors, like those of the Kumbakonain edition 
of the epic, have endeavoured to supply the omitted names. But 
such identifications are open to the criticism that later writers 
might have repeated verbatim the views of earlier writers, and 
that accordingly identification of authorship by views solely is 
not reliable. ^ 

Three works which are quoted frequently by Govindaraja help 

1 Poriya— AocSn-Pillai ( Km^ SUri ) was born in 1226. He was a master 
of the MapipravSla style and wrote in it commentaries on the Gadya-^fayo, 

of BAmanuja and other works on Vaispava te:st8, ^ 
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to a clearer determination of his upper limit. Vedanta Desika's 
long life extends over two generations. Hemadri was a minister 
during the boyhood of Vedanta Desika. The Sahttya-cmtarnavi 
( identified with the Sahityacudamarii, which is also quoted )' or 
Cintarnard^ is a well-known work on Alamkara ascribed to Vema- 
bhupala, king of Kondavidu, otherwise known as Vlra-narayana 
orPedda Komati Vema. He was a great patron of learning and 
the patron of Vamana Bhatta. Bana, who is now usually regarded 
as the author of the Parvciliparimya, formerly ascribed to his 
greater namesake. ® Vema ruled from 1403 to 1420. A second 
work cited by Govindaraja, viz. CamwMracandrika^ 
is sometimes aSDCribed to Sarvajna Sihga the po^verful king 
of Rajaoala (Raoakonda), who forestalled the fame ( as 
author and patron of letters) of Vema-bhupala. Sihga is the 
author of an Alamkara work, named Rasarnavasiidhakara, The 
real author of both is Vis ves vara. Sihga flourished about 1330 
A. D, The third work is on Jyotisa^ and is named Daivajmvilam, 
Two works of this name are available in the Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library at Madras, and both are by the same author, Lolla 
Laksmanarya. The larger work is in 108 ulldtas and deals with 
astronomy and astrology, while the shorter ( which may have 
been intended as a supplement to the larger work ) deals with 
the making of calendars. ^ Laksmanarya is sometimes confound- 

1 Sahitya-cintamani is identified with Sahitya-cudamani by the Madras 
Descriptive Catalogue XXII, 8798. 

® On Vema-bhilpala (1403-1420) and his family see V. PrabhiSkara Sastrfs 
brngaranai^adharn, p. 45 and Epig, Ind III, 60 and 268. ilis life is narrated 
by Vamana in Vtranaruyanacarita, or V erna-hhupalacarita^ which has been 
printed at Srirahgam. ^ 

5-4 There are two Sihga-bhUpalas, grandfather and grandson. The 
former was known as SarvajHa^ and Visvesvara was his court poet and the 
real author of C amatkara-candrika, in which Sihga I is eulogised. Sar- 
vajha Sihga’s date is about 1330, See S, K. De, Historg of Sanskrit Poetics 
1923, 1. 242 and the introduction to Rasarnava-Sudhakara in the Trivandram 
Sanskrit Series. Dr. M. Krishnamaohariar, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
1937, para 879, mixes up the two Sihgas. 

^ D. C. XXIV, 9063. Lolla Laksmanarya belonged to Srivatsagotra, 
whereas Lolla Laksmldbara ( D. C. XIX, p. 7396 ) belonged to HiSritagotra, 
as stated in the colophon to his commentary on Siiundarya-lahtri ( Tanjore 
Ms. Xo, 20664 ). They were not even of the same family* The mistake was 
( continued on the ne%t page ) 
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ed with Lolla Laksraldhara ( 1465-1530 )/ the courtier of Vlra- 
rudra Gajapati of Orissa and the real author of the legal digest 
Sarasvathnlasa. Laksmanarya must have been very much earlier, 
and not even a member of Laksmidhara's family, as the latter 
does not mention him among his ancestors in the colophon to 
his commentary on the Saundaryolahiri, ^ He probably flo- 
urished at the beginning of the 15th century. These are the latest 
writers, whose works were utilised by Govindaraja. 

It is noteworthy that in the many interpretations of the Veda 
in his commentary Govindaraja relies on Bhatta Bhaskara the 
predecessor of Sayana and not on Sayapa ( c. 1400 ) to whose 
famous commentaries ther,e is not a single Reference. 

The extreme limits of Govindaraja’s date would accordingly 
be those of Ahobila Atreya { c. 1500 ) and Veinabhupala ( c. 1400 ). 
The ascription of the Daivajfiavilasay which Govindaraja has cited 
by name to Lolla Laksmldhara, the courtier first of the 
Gajapati ruler of Orissa and later of Krsnadeva Raya of Vijaya* 
nagara ( 1509-1530 ) might, bring down the date of 
Govindaraja by at least a generation. A long interval between a 
writer and those who quote him need not be postulated where both 
come from the same region and enjoy perhaps common royal 
patronage. Mallinatha and his son Kuinaragiri quote royal 
authors who were their comtemporaries. But Lolla Laks- 
manarya the author of Daivajnavildsa is not, as already stated, the 
same person as Lolla Laksmldhara. The colophon to the work 
( Madras Descriptive Calalogae, VoL xxxiv, p. 9068 ) definitely says 
that Laksmanarya belonged to Srivatsa-gotra ; while Laksml- 
dhara belonged to the Harita-gotra.^ Laksmana and Laksml- 
dhara are not synonymous. Mtj,hamahopadhyaya S. Kuppusvami 
Sastri, the editor of the Ihscriplm' Catalogue made the mistake, in 

( continued from the previous i age ) 

committed in the D. 0. XXIV, p, 9068, by MM. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, ignor- 
ing the Sanskrit colophon immediately below his own note, which begins thus: 

' Vide Ms. No. 20664 in Taojore Library, and D. C. XIX No. 10866. 

^ Vide note 22 Supra, 
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tke face of the Colophon which he cited directly below hie observa- 
tions, l(fentifyingr the two writers, by finding the name Lolla 
prefixed to both names, and the mistake has been copied by Dr. N. 
Venkatararaanayya ( Sludien in the History of (he Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara, 1935, p. 42‘2 ). 

Govindaraja^s own references to his contemporaries may now be 
considered. His guru was Satakopa or Satakopa Desika. of the Sri- 
vatsa-gotra ( tide benedictory verse at the beginning of the com- 
mentary on the Aranyakdnda), * This teacher was not a samnyasin, 
and attempts to find, from the name Satakopa ( which is taken by 
most pontiffs of the Ahobila Matha ) an identity between this 
teacher and one of the early pontiffs of the Matha, must fail. He 
was not only the spiritual guide of Govindaraja, from whom the 
latter obtained bis initiation into the esoteric teachings of Srl- 
vaisnavism ( aarvarahasy^tbodhah ) ^ but his master of the different 
sastnuf, which Govindaraja claims to have studied under him. 

{ ^athajU-pUda nwindadvaya-labdha-'saniasta-sdstravilatihX^ The way 
in which the Rawdyana should be expounded, Govindaraja claims to 

s'=sir I 

>5fi fff 

«frnig^T5rRn«: ii 

sjs^ 5qi^iHsii?R7(^ 1^^ Fi%ng; i| 
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have been shown to him by his guru ( ^thari-giiruria samdarHtem- 
dhvana ). In the benedictory verses prefixed to the commentary 
on the Ayodhyu-ktf^da, he alludes to his having heard repeatedly 
the inspired expositions of the epic by this teacher.' The tradition 
that GovindarSja was a svayam-acarya-purusa, i. e. one who can 
take spiritual disciples, which is current in South India, seems to 
be negatived by these statements about his obligations to another 
teacher. It is probable that the guru, who, like Govindaraja, 
was a devotee of Visnu as Srinivasa or Sri Venkateiia, the God 
worshipped at Tirumalai (Tirupati), and used to expound the 
RSmayana on the Holy Hill, where such public expositions of 
the epic had been in vogue from the days of RSmanuja. * 

A. name which occurs as that of a “ patron ” in the colophon 
to the commentary on the Yuddha-kanda is perhaps that of a 
historical personage. The commentary on that kanda is stated 
by Govindaraja as composed on the suggestion or prompting of 
his ‘ dear friend ' Bhavanacarya.* Who is this BhavanEcarya ? 
He is said to have been the father of Srlrahga, who was the pre- 
ceptor ( acdrya ) of Tenali Annayya, brother of the famous Tenali 
Ramakrsna, a member of the Academy ( Astadiggaja ) founded by 
Krsnadevaraya soon after his accession to the throne (1510)* 
While the difference in age between a spiritual preceptor and 
disciple need not be great, that between a father and a son must 
be wide enough. It is accordingly open to presume that if the 
Bhftvana^arya, who induced Govindaraja to compose the com- 

* The discourses of SathAkopa appear to bare been public addresses. 
That he expounded the epic is shown by citations of his views by Govinda- 
rSja — ' 

Jlsoig II 

For BhSvanaoarya’s relation to the Tenali brothers, see Vire^alihgam— 
‘ Lives of Telugu Poets,’ II, p. 322, 

* See N. Venkataramanayya— ' Studies in the History of the Third 
dynasty of Vijayanagara,’ 1935, p. 421. 
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mentary on the Yuddhakapda, is this personage, the last quarter 
of the 15th century should be regarded as that in which he com- 
posed the work. The possession of such influential courtiers 
among his disciples would indicate that BhavanScarya^s family 
was important and opulent. The Tirupati Devasthanam Inscrip- 
tions contains a record of a gift to the temple made by a Bhava- 
nacarya, son of SrlrangScarya on a date equivalent to 5-7-1535.' 
In South India the names of grandfathers are borne by the 
eldest grandsons. The date of this BhSvanacarya is too late to 
bo reconciled, on the existing data, with the date of one who was 
anterior to Atreya Ahobila, the author of the Sanskrit TaniUokl^ 
the contemporary of the sixth pontiff of the Ahobila Matha 
( c. 1500 ). AsSrlrahga or Srlrahgacarya, son of Bh&vanaoarya, 
was the spiritual guide of Tenali Annayya brother of Tenali 
Ramakrsna, a member of Krsnadevaraya*s Academy, ( c. 1510 ) an 
earlier Bhavancarya, also resident at Tirupati, or holding as 
influential position there, is indicated. This personage must 
have been the friend and patron of Govindaraja, and persuaded 
him to write the commentary on the sixth kanda of the Ramaya.na» 
The name of the patron is mentioned only in connection with 
the bhasya of this kanda. It may warrant the inference ( sugges- 

* S. Subrahmanya Sastri — Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions^ Introd. 
volume. 

^ The donor of the Tirupati grant of 1535 must be the same as the author of 
^aranagati-ratnamalika a religious tract noticed in the Madras Triennial 
Catalogue 1918-1915. p. 2495. This BhavaDaoSrya claims to be the son and 
disciple of Srirahga of the Kandala VSdhula-gotra and grand-son of BhS- 
vanacSrya. He salutes Maharya, son and disciple of Vadhula SrlnlvasS- 
cSrya. MahSrya is obviously identical with DoddayScarya of the KandSla 
VSdhula-gotra, who lived at Colaaiiiihapuram ( Sholinghur ), 30 miles from 
Tirupati, and fl. o. 1540-1565. He wrote a famous commentary named Canda- 
maruta on VedSnta D^sika’s SatadU^anl, and a panegyric on Vedanta Desika 
( the Vadagalai apostle ) though himself of the Southern School. ( Desor. 
Cat. XIX, 7677 and Aufrecht, Cat. CataL, T, 283. 

The ancestry claimed by BhavanSoarya II clearly shows the validity of 
the suggestion that his grand-father, Bhavanacarya I was the friend of 
Govindaraja. Dr. M. Xrishnaroachariar, * Hist, of Skt. Classical Lit. ' has 
mixed up the two Bbavanaoaryas. On p. 23, he correctly places him one or 
two generations before Tenttli RBraakrsna, the courtier of KrspadevarBya 
(1509-1530 ), On p. 1117 he suggests that it is the same SBhBvanaoarya, who 
lived after Krsijiadevaraya’s reign. 

6 ( Annals, B. O. R. !• ] 
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ted by the bha^ja for each kUndu bearing a different name ) that 
the commentary was published in instalments, perhaps spread 
over some years. BhSvanS-carya was a scion of the Kandala 
family of acarya-puru^as who belonged to Vsdhula-gotra. 

Govindaraja named his hhasya Ramayaria-bhu^'y,a, Consist- 
ently with this designation, the commentary on each canto is 
given the name of an ornament. Thus, the commentaries of the 
several cantos are named in sequence, Manimanj..ri, Pitamhara, 
Ratnamekhala, Muktahara, irngara-tilaka, Ratna-kirita and Mayi- 
mukuta. The idea is that the poem is personified as a king and 
is adorned by the author by hhusano. ( ornament ) after bhu^ria 
as a king will be. ’ 

GovindrSja states that he was inspired to write his commen- 
tary by a dream, which came to him, as he lay asleep in front 
of the shrine of Hanuman on the hillock named after him, in 
the temple of Sri Vehkatesa, in front of the shrine of Sri BamS- 
nuja ( Yati-ksmdbhrt i. e. Yatiraja ). In this dream, crowds of 
learned pilgrims who flocked to the shrine earnestly ( sadaram ) 
besought him to write a lengthy exposition of the RdmayaTT^a 
( Rumayana vyafikriyam vistlT7]Lam racaya iti samcoditah )} This must 
refer only to the commencement of the undertaking. Its conti-* 
nuation was due to the divine command of Rama himself,^ who 
is said for instance to have ordered the hhasya on the Sundarakdnda, 

It is not unlikely that Govindaraja was already famous 
as an oral expounder of the epic, as well as a scholar and com- 
mentator. In spite of his self-depreciatory remarks at the 

1 Thus he says in thj Aranyaklinda that having clad Ramayana in 
pitd.mbara { the title of the commentary on the preceding oauto ) he now 
offers him a Ratnamekhala : 

® sqi^i 
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bdgiuning of the work,' he was conscious of his erudition and 
powers. He claims at the end of his comment on the Balakaij^^a 
easy mastery of the Vedas, 'the different sastras, poetry, drama 
and rhetoric and experience of writing commentaries ( patudhlh 
tikd-rndhane ), as well as the necessary spiritual and religious 
equipment to undertake so pious a task. The claims, for the 
qualities which he declares as pertaining to his commentary 
( absence of misconstruction, tautology, ifrele'^ance, incongruity 
with the text, and harshness, shown in interpretation of word 
after word, as well as capacity to bring out the sweetness of the 
poem in word after word ) are established by the perusal of the 
commentary, which by its merits has easily displaced all older 
and many more recent tikcis on the Rdnidyana? 

As against the specific claim to have been a successful 
l\dta^ tradition knows not of any other works by QovindarSja. 
But, both the Adyar Library* and the Oriental Mansucripts 
Library at Madras possess manuscripts of an elaborate bhasya 
by Govindar^ja on the Taittiriya-upanisad.^ 

The authenticity of the work is established by the identity of 
the allusions, and even expressions, in the colophon with those in 
the commentary on the Rdmayana, * This commentary would 
repay publication. An isolated tikd on an Upanisad can not 
compete successfully with a collection of tikas by one and the 
same writer on the “ ten XJpanisads. This would account for 

8 See the appreciation in the Introduction to C. R. Srinivasa* Aiyangar*s 
Eng. Trn. of the Poem. 

2 The Adyar copy bears the number X, G, 25 and that in the Madras Or. 

Mss. Lib. is described in the Triennial Cat. 1910-3, I, p. 27. It may contain 
8600 granthas, 

* Cf. this colophon with those of the R(nnaya’na”‘bhu^<iV'^* 
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the eclipse of Govindataja^s upnaimdbhasya by the Daiopanimd^ 
hhamja of Raiigaramanuja,’ 

Sanskrit writers have an irritating way of not furnishing par- 
ticulars about themselves. Govindaraja is in line with his kind 
in this respect. What we can gather about him has to be done 
indirectly from the tenor of his bhasija and the expressions of per- 
sonal views that it contains. The only information about his 
family in the colophons is that he was the son of Varadacarya or 
VaradagUTU, and that he belonged to Kausika-gotra. ^ His pride 
in yotra affinity to Visvamitra is manifested in the citation when 
explaining VisvSraitra^s famous declaration that he would create 
another Indra or leave the world without an Indra ^ of the 
proud declaration of Vedanta Desika (d. 1369 ) in Sayikalpi- 
suryodaya that to his line belonged the sage who was able to 
create another Indra or a world without an Indra. * 

It is probable that he was born* and lived at Tirupati, and that 
his family was connected with Kancipura, the other great seat of 
Srivaisnavism. The presiding deities in Tirupati-below the-hill 
apd in Kancipura are respectively Govindaraja and Varada. In 
South India it is almost a rule to name childreOr or at least the 
eldest child, after the deity of the natal place. The original 
shrine of Govindaraja was at Citrakutam (modern Chidambaram) 
but it was desecrated by Vikrama Cola, the son of Kulottuhga 
Cola (1070-1118 ), and the idol was then removed to Tirupati by 
Ramanuja and installed in a temple he specially built there for 
the purpose. The original idol of Govindaraja was taken back 
to Citrakutam (Chidambaram) four centuries later and reinstalled 
there in the reign of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara ( 1530-1542 )} 

‘ Hangaramauuja’s bha^ya was printed at Madras in Telugu characters 
over 60 years ago, and has been reprinted more recently in NSgarl by the 
Anandai^rama. 

^ See note 30 above. 

S BalakUnda^ LX, 22. 

^ Sa7hkalpastlryodaya, 1, 13. 

^ See M. Eaghava Aiyangar’s Tamil Essays, 
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The construotion and consecration of a temple to R&ma at 
Tirupati belongs to the last quarter of the I5th century. This is 
the period in which the drift of the available evidence shows 
Govindaraja to have flourished. It is tempting to connect the 
foundation with the popularisation of the worship of Rama by 
the public discourses of Govindaraja and his guru l^athakopa. The 
attachment of Govindaraja to the presiding Deity of the “ seven 
Hills ” is evident in many places in the commentary. The Deity 
is known ordinarily as Srinivasa or Sri Vehkatesa, Venkatara 
being the old name of the holy hills. In interpreting BalakSnda 
2, 15, ’ Govindaraia ingeniously makes the famous and involun- 
tary utterance of Valmiki a concealed address to Visnu in his 
manifestation at Tirupati as Srinivasa, * another name for Sri 
Vehkatesa. 

It is the belief of .SrIvaisnavas that the Ramayava contains 
the authority for most of their beliefs, including the recogni- 
tion of ESma as the avatara of Narayana, the Supreme Being. 
Govindaraja comments on the poem in harmony with the doctrines 
of his sect, and gives interpretations which may not be readily 
accepted by the followers of other sects. The doctrine that prnputti 
or saranagati needs for its fulfilment a mediator ( ghataka ) is 
brought in on a comment on the fourth aarga of the Baiakai}^^ 

' HI sn%5f tqinm: ^TI«rai: HHI: I 

* 

fi3 tjiqq^i h *r^5Hs- 

q''RI% I tl*!! l| I ![f?r ‘ \ I ‘ JTI ’ \ fl?qi 

‘ afii^Ri: i ‘ i tfliqqra ’ i ‘ fq ?rt: ’ 

qmgi tri?rt*q, ‘ srh; ’ qvgr | ‘ ‘ jR^nH^srii^ ’ 

‘ aiqsfi: ’ ^fqi qSfiqStqq^IHii; ^ qiqfq»I5! || qqtj^ 

H^qrqRfpq; |i 

* ^ qqiqctqi i aw 'iq “ sfliwiqoi 

qi^qiiniq: ” fRunorqp: i ... q qqra; q qj^siq flq?fj. 

tqqfsf^^ qqiqqqi q^tqRi^ ii 

Thil U the Va^agalai or Northarn School yiow* 
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Tbe wbole poem is charaeterised as one long discourse on iararia^ 
gati ( self-surrender ). In interpreting Balakay^Ao^^ XV, 31, ' 
Govindaraja explains “ m-Undra in the verse as indicating that 
Siva, was among the suppliants of Narfiyatia. ^ Again, in inter- 
preting Surtndra in the concluding invocation in the same chap- 
ter, Govindartja discards the explanation of Mahesvara-tlrtha 
that it is in the vocative form, as an address to NSrayana con* 
ceWed as Upendra, and he takes Surendra-gupiam as a single word 
and explains Surendra as T isvaksena, the commander of the hosts 
of Visnu in Vaikuntha ^ The simile describing the residence 
of Rama at Citrakuta { Ayodhyakan^, xcyUU 12) ^ as like that 
of the god Kubera in Nandana, is stated in an ingenious, if 
forced explanation, to refer to Visnu’s residence in Vaikuntba. ® 
The prayer of Bharata to Rama that he should show him com- 
passion as Mahe^vara ( Ayodhyakania, cvi, 31 ) shows to the 
Bhutas, which would seem to allude to Siva’s compassion to the 
Bhufca-gana, is subjected by GovindarSja to an elaborate explana- 
tion and a philosophical disquisition, in order to show that the 
simile refers to God’s ( i. e. Visnu’s ) compassion to all beings. ® 

* ‘ ?T?r: ’ ‘ ^isiq 

n 

» Rri^oi i 

I 'TRi: II 

O -5^ 

‘ ‘ f ‘f ^Tfl^ ‘f slfr 

® HR I 

Rhj: I 

fRH q; q^: h II ” 
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The worship of Siva at Ramesvaram is stated in the Puranas' 
to be due to the installation of the linga there by Rama himself. 
Worshippers of Siva have sought warrant for the tradition in the 
Eamayam in the address of Rama to Sita, as they were passing 
in the aerial car ( Puspaka-vimana) over the site of the causeway 
over the ocean, which may be rendered thus : “ The holy spot 
( tirtha ) which is now seen on the great ocean is famous as 
Setuhandha, honoured by the three worlds. This spot is most holy 
and destroys the most heinous sins. Here formerly ) the 
lord Mahadeva proved propitious (prasdrfam afeiroO. * Maba- 
deva is taken by Saivas as Siva. Mahesvara-tlrtha finds no 
justification in the poem for the word “pum ( formerly ), if 
applied to Siva. He notices that the Puranas make out that Rama 
got down on the spot, while on his way to Ayodhya from Lanka 
and consecrated the linga on the causeway, while the Ramayana 
shows li£ did noc get down from the vmdna. As this would be in 
conflict with the allusion to a pas/ favour of Mahadeva, he inter- 
prets Mahadeva as Samudraraja, mahat having as one of its senses 

( continued from the previous page ) 

arq^if3[ i 3^qffi’T[':Rrq qireq “ aiqqscTqicqi qi 3Ti«rT?R ” 

I q-qori q Tinq^j3rg5q[ | 3T?r: 
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^qiqqiqra q fcSf <iqq: ii 
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water''.' Govindaraja accepts tliis interpretation as the only 
natural one in the context, rebuts the view that “ Mahadeva " in 
the Sloka means Rudra, on other cogent grounds, and denies the 
Puranas equal or superior validity over the Epics.* 

The critical acumen of Govindaraja is shown by his examina- 
tion and rejection of many verses and occasionally even entire 
chapters, after a detailed statement of his grounds. The largest 
number of such rejections is in the lJttamlca'n4a, on which his 
comments are unusually brief. As examples of Govindaraja's 
critical power in estimating the authenticity of texts, reference 
may be made to his examination of the views of Mahesvara- 
tirtha who rejected, as an interpolation, the entire “ kaccit sarga " 
in the Ayodhyakania ( ch. 100 ), and the affirmation of the 
genuineness of the sarga^ as well as the arguncents by which he 
seeks to establish the spuriousness of the hymn to the Sun 
( Aditya-hfdaya ) which forms the 107th sarga in the Yuddhakanda 
in most editions. ^ Govindaraja states that in some manu- 
scripts the chapter was not to be found, that the old commentator 
Udari refused to comment on it, and that it is in conflict with 
the doctrine of the supremacy of Narayana, which is the 

Tlrn3 rTIR ^ I ’ 

* 51% I ‘ qj: ’ «g5pT®i%mi | ‘ q?fi^- 

friqrreq ir ‘ ‘ ’ II ^ g 

3T31 ‘ ... i%f:- 

II '^4 1 i? 

‘ ’ 51% q^qqmi^rifKfarw 

qfiqiftfH, ‘ q?: ’ 51% 

^ qqSfiT: 11 ^ qqRiIri 11 1% =q q?:ioT 

qraffnf^»»'Tci^i'H 11 

3 See the Venkatesvara Press, Edo. I, p. 21229 for the criticism or II, p. 
980 of the i^umbakon^m, ^d. 
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fundamental tenet of epic. * Udftri was not a Vaisnava nor a 
Vih^tadvaitin^ like GovindarSja. 

Srivaisnavas gradually split into two divisions, between 
which acrimonious controversies have ranged owing to doctrinal 
differences and differences in social usage. Though the two 
groups are not prohibited from intermarrying and do intermarry, 
reciprocal ill-feeling has grown from century to century. The 
rival sects are known as Vadagalai ( Northern Learning ) and 
Tengalai ( Southern Learning ). The cleavage is old, and became 
accentuated in the fourteenth century. The great champion of 
the ** Northern School is Vedanta Desika, ( 1268-1369 ). He 
upheld the old iUstraic traditions, as embodied in Sanskrit 
literature, and smdrta usage generally. The Southern School 
upheld the supremacy of the Tamil hymns ( Prahandha ) of the 
Dravidian saints or Alvars. The points of difference are many, 
and are usually classified as eighteen. The differences in 
doctrine and usage are relevant in a consideration of Govinda- 
rftja^s sectarian afidliations. The general view in South India is 
that he belonged to the Southern School, and was redeemed from 
its extremism by his great learning, including a mastery of the 
Vedic and ritualistic literature in Sanskrit, and by his bias 
towards the modes of life sanctified by the injunctions of 
sruti and srarti. The position mertits examination in the light of 
Govindaraja^s views as reflected in his bhdsya^ and by his 
references to his spiritual obligations. 

The Tengalai School makes itself prominent for the first time 

in the life-time of its early champion Pillai ( junior ) Lokacarya 

( d. 1340 ). Its most eminent teacher and organizer is Manavala- 

mahamuni or Ramya-jamatr-muni ( end of the fourteenth 

century ). From the fifteenth century at least it became the 
/ 

custom for all Srivaisnava writers to begin their books by 
invocations of their purvacdryas in sequence, ending with their 
own respective preceptors. Govindaraja’s invocation stops with 
Ramanuja, and then proceeds abruptly to his own guruy Sathakopa. 

' ?rn: sr I i 

’rMm: I niSrafi ii 

7 [ Annals, B. o. B. I. ] 
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' Vedanta DeSika is so called by this title, his real name being 
Venkstanatba. Teogalais usually refer to him as Vedantaoarya, 
but never as “ Acarya ” or by the honorific plural ''Acdryah”. But 
there are many references to him in Govindaraja’s commentary 
in this honorific plural, and there is one specific allusion to him 
as “ Jfigamantacaryab ” a designation used by his own followers, 
( comment on Sundaraka‘(i4a, xyvii, 63 : evam ahuh Nigaman^- 
caryah ). Such a deferential allusion to one of the unsparing 
critics of the tenets of his own sub-sect would indicate unusual 
liberal-mindedness and a courage to face the unpopularity in 
his own section that would follow, if the writer who made the 
reference was a Tehgalai follower. 

The Southern School discounts Vedic sacrifices in general 
and of living victims specially. The Ramayana describes in 
detail many sacrifices, which GovindarAja supports by citation of 
the appropriate ritualistic authority, and he does so in a way 
which does not indicate any opposition to such yagas. The 
knowledge displayed in the commentary is almost like that of 
one who not only knew the theory but had actually participated 
in the celebration of ySgaa in which victims were offered. * 

In regard to the relations of the dvijas and iudraa, the Southern 
School shows tolerance of the relaxations of the smrti restrictions 
on the latter. Thus in its view a gifted sudra can be the teacher 
of a brahmana- It holds that a sudra, who becomes a prapanna, 
is equal to the most orthodox Brahmana. ' Honor is not due to 
mere hirth. The mula-mantra with the pranava can be recited to 
iudras. GovindarAja’s views seem to show some inconsistency 
in regard to what may be due to non-dvijas. In commenting on 
BSlaJcdri4a, i, 97, which refers to the reading ( pathana ) of the 
poem by all the four castes, and the good results which will 
follow from such study, GovindarAja takes the orthodox stand 
that as the Ramayana is inspired by the Veda, ( vedapabrmhava ), 
the iudra, who has no right to study the Veda, can only hear the 
Ramdyapa read to him by a dvija. Patkan is interpreted as 


> See V. BangAoSrya's “ Succeeeore of BSmSnuja ” in J. £, B. B. ▲. S., 

p. isa. 
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^pamn. ^ In the alternative, he would concede to the iudra only 
the right to study the summary of the poem in the first chapter 
( samkqepapathamatre adhikarostiti siddham ). Again, in commenting 
on Ramans question to Bharata {Ayodhyakanda^ 100, 14) whether he 
honors * Brahmans {brdhmanamsca abhimanyase)^ Govindaraja 
asserts that by mere birth, and without any examination of his 
learning or good conduct a Brahman is entitled to honor from 
the king. ( “ Brahmarian Hi jdtimatrapa^o va\\ tada vidyaiilMikam 
apartk^a brdhmanatmmdtreya yathayogyam bahumanam vivaksitam ), 
Similarly, the orthodox position is upheld by GovindarSja in the 
scholarly discussion as to what Fire Rama was entitled to main- 
tain in the forest, his conclusion being it was aupdsandgni only# 
( vide commentary on Ayodhyakanda, xcix, 12 ). These are posi- 
tions in consonance only with those of the Northern School. 

On the other hand, some differences from the Vadagalai position 
are evident in the commentary. In Arax^yakanifa, Ixviii, 36, it is 
stated that Rama and Laksmana offered libationsl of water in 
accordance with the idstras^ to Jatayu. Was it right to say that a 
libation to a dead bird {tiryagyom) is ordained by sastras ? Orthodox 
writers try to explain away the incident. Padmapurdna, cited by 
the Tilaka commentary (which now runs the Govindrdjtya close in 
popularity ) say that the rites were done by Rama out of love 
( snehdt ), i. e. not in accordance, with sdstra* GovindarSja faces 
the issue squarely, says the action was correct and in accordance 
with the famous injunction that they who were devotees of the 
Lord are not ^udraa, and that in every mrria those alone are 
iSudraa who have no faith in Janardana.^^^ He rejects such 

II 

* ^ I 

^ ii 

* ^ ^ fqqr nrwn; i 

^ ii 
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explanation as^ that the statement was intended only to fih6^ 
honor to JatRyu ( praiamsa-^pafam) and that it is another instance, 
like Draupadfs marriage of five husbands, of obsolete epic usage, 
which has to be condoned as such. Citing the ascent in status 
of Vi^ivamitra and of the moksa accorded to Sabarl, he maintains 
that devotion to the Lord supersedes mere brith.* This is a 
Tengalai tenet. 

The Southern School interdicts* baths in the Ganges pn the 
ground that its waters are polluted by contact with Siva’s hair.® 
In Balakanda, xlii, 27, it is sated that Rama and Laksamana, on 
reaching the banks of the Ganges with Visvamitra, sprinkled 
themselves with its water, ‘ holy by contact with a limb of Siva' 

( Bhavafiga-patitam toyam pavitram iti pasptiuh, ) Govindaraja's 
comment is characteristic. The river is holy by contact with Siva 
but not as holy as it was before it made the contact after spring- 
ing from Visnu's feet ; hence, they simply touched the water 
ipaspriuh ) and did not plunge into it. ( na aasnuh ). Mahe^vara- 
tlrtha roundly interprets paaprsuh as sasnuh. 

Another Tengalai practice for • which support is given by 
Govindaraja is the making of obeisance ( pragma ) by a yafi or 
bhiksuka to a grhastlia} This is contrary to smrti precept, which 
is contained in such well-known saying as •* “ The ascetic must 
be saluted by every one, and the mother even by the ascetic, " 
( Sarva-vandya hi yatayah, prasurvandya hi sadaram ). An 
occasion for the expression of the Tengalai view of prandnia is 

* 5Tg i tiJr 5 ^- 

I ^ 1 ^ 

® See the criticism of the Tengalai creed and practices in Venkata* 
dhvari’e VUvagunndar^a-campU ( Bombay, 3915 ), SI. 220-237, and particul- 
arly the following. 

* Ibid. 2?1:— 
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furnished by Ki^kindhdr^kolv^fia^ iii, 2-3, where Hanum&n visits 
R&ma in disguise as a bliik^u^ and prostrates himself before 
Rama and Laksmana ( vinitavat upagamya Raghavau pravdpcUya 
ca ). How can a bhiksu make a namaskara to grhasthas ? Commen- 
tators have been put to difficulty in explaining away the act. 
Some have explained bhiksu as brahmacarl^ and others have 
explained that HanumHn forgot himself and his ascetic disguise 
in his excitement when he saw the brothers. Govindaraja^s view 
is that the prohibition of pranama to grhasthas by ascetics is only 
as regards salutation of ignorant grhasthast since according to 
Manu ( II, 155 ) seniority among Brahmanas is by wisdom 
( viprariam jnanato jyesthyam ). He holds that the ascetic who, 
recognising superior wisdom in a grhastha, still fails to salute 
him contravenes the injunction of Manu. { yadi hi jnanadhikam 
drstva karmamatren^dhiko yatih na pravamet Manuvacanam viru- 
dhyate ). This is support of a pure Tehgalai doctrine, which is 
obnoxious to Vadagalais. 

An important doctrinal difference between the two schools 
lies in their conceptions of the position of Sri or Laksral. 
According to the traditional l§rlvaisnava view, which the 
Northern School upholds, Sri is a necessary aspect of Godhood, 
inseparable from Visnu, equally uncreated and infinite, equally 
illimitable. God is ^ri-nivasa. The Tengalais hold her to be a 
finite Being, greater than others, but still a created Being, like 
Visvaksena, though above him ; it is open therefore to attribute 
to her defects, which can not logically be ascribed to God. 
In Sundara-kd^i^, xlii, 10, SltS, whose identity with 6rl is 
repeatedly maintained by Govindar&ja, denies to the B&ksasa 
women that she knew HanumSn. ( Aharmtibhltasmi, naiva jdndmi 
konvayam ). A controversy has raged as to whether Sitft did or 
did not utter a falsehood when she made this denial. Govinda- 
r&ja implies that she uttered a falsehood, by his extenua- 
tion of the act. He quotes an old sloka (of which many paraphrases 
exist in Dharma^Estra literature ),^ describing five occasions on 

* I 

“ i 

II The ethios of permiiible lying mny be found 
( continu€d on thB n$xt pope ) 
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wbidh an iintruth spoken does not constitute a pataka ( sin ). ltd 
his explained the same dictum as inapplicable to the promise 
made by Dai^aratha to Kaikeyl, as that promise was not made on 
one of the five exempted occasions. The gist of his finding 
is to recognisse indirectly in Slt& something short of the moral 
perfection which should charcterise Godhead. Though it may 
be possible to argue that this was not Ms view, but V&lmlki's, 
it looks on the face of it as a concession to the Tehgalai concept 
of l§rl being in the jivakoti ( created beings ). 

To sum up. Govindarija was a learned expounder of the 
BSmSyaifa, devoted to the God of Tirupati, where he lived in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century.. He wrote his great com- 
mentary in instalmants, publishing them as written, receiving 
for the bhU^a on the sixth canto encouragement and support 
from an opulent Vaisnava named Bh§,YanRoSrya. He was both 
critical and erudite, well versed in Veda and iastras, and of 
tolerant views. Hie aim seems to have been not to commit 
himself markedly to either of the rival Vaisnava schools in an 
epoch in which sectarian animosity had become tense. The 
probabilities are that he was born a Tengalai, who, through 
training and conviction, drifted away from many of the tenets 
of his sect, and learned to revere the great Yadagalai saint 
Ved&nta De^ka. The middle position that he took has ensured 
for his commentary immunity from partisan attacks, which 
might have ignored its learning, critical acumen, aesthetic sense 
and eloquence, and condemned what is at present one of the best 
expositions of the national Epic. 


( continued from the previous page ) 

disouised In ( Bib. Ind, 1928 ), pp. 511-513, 

and Lak^mtdbara'a Grhaatha^kalpataru, whie h is being prepared for publica- 
tion hj the writer. 



5TA IN THE HGVEDA 
By 

V. M. Aptb 

H. Oldenberg, ' P. Regnaud, * W. Neisser, * E. Sohwyzerv * 
J, VendrycB ®— these are but a few of the many Indologists of the 
West, who have paid special attention to the signifioanoe of the 
word rid in Vedio literature, not to mention the various lexico* 
graphers and other too well-known Vedio scholars, Indian and 
non-Indian, who have treated of the word, in the course of their 
studies I And yet, in my view, the fundamental physical sense 
—the primary meaning— of the word, which appears alongside 
of, and is yet clearly distinguishable from its widely accepted 
secondary or derived sense and which so eminently suits a large 
number of passages in the Rgveda, has not been well established 
though hinted at, by Ludwig ® and Tilak. ^ The present paper 
attempts to present the evidence in the form of the relevant 
Rgvedio passages, which, in the opinion of the writer, establi- 
shes this primary physical sense. 

§ % ^td is derived from V r, to go and we recognize in it the 
suffix ta, which is employed almost exclusively to form 
past participles, chiefly with passive but sometimes with 
intransitive meaning. The more general and original sense 
of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives 
or as substantives with concrete meaning such as our ftd, which 
should therefore, primarily, mean ‘ ( something ) gone over ( cor 
rectly ) ’ or better, * { the correct order of ) going ’ and secondarily 

> Zur Religion und My thologie del Veda. Naohrichten von der Geia* 
elsohaft der Wisiensohaften Zu Gottingen, 1915. 

* Le Mot V^dique fta. Revue d’Hiitoite Religieuie. XVI 26. 

^ Vedioa; Bezzenberger's BeitriKge Zuc Kunde der Indogetmanischen 
Spraohen, XIX. 

* Uber die sitindischen und altiranisohen Wbrter fUr gut und bbse ; 
Festschrift Kaegi. 

' Les oerrespondanoes de rooabulaire entre I’isdo-iranien et I’italo- 
oeltique, Mdmolres de la Sooidtb de Linguistique. XX 265. 

* Oommentar. 

7 The Orion, p. 158 
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* the settled Order or Bight/ When, in the Bgveda, the fixed 
path of rtd unerringly followed by the devds ( originally ‘ the 
Shining Ones or the Luminaries ’ ) is spoken of in the Bgveda, it 
should, in my opinion, naturally mean ‘ the Zodiac ' or the im- 
aginary belt or zone in the heavens, within which, the apparent 
motions of the sun, moon and the principal planet or devda are 
confined. The semantic development of the word is, in my view, 
exactly parallel to that of the word ‘ dead ’ as shown below. 

5M=I, The belt of the Zodiac ; II, World-Order, Right, rite. 

Devd^l, The Shining One ; II, World-ruler, god. 

But the burden of proving this proposition must fall on the 
Rgveda passages discussed below ; — passages which clearly bring 
out this ‘ physical sense of the word.'as I proceed to show. 

§ 3 An almost convincing passage is 1. 164, 11 ^ : * The wheel 
of f/d, with twelve spokes, turns round and round heaven ; here 
( i, e< within this wheel ), 0 Agni, the seven hundred and twenty 
sons take their stand in pairs.' The circle of the zodiac, the 
apparent motion of the luminaries within which, gives us the 
twelve months ( * spokes ' ) and the 360 days and nights, is here 
referred to as the wheel of rid. The days and nights are very 
appropriately described as ‘ standing in pairs. ' They are des- 
cribed as ‘ sons ’ of the twelve months, just as L 25.S ab speaks of 
the “ twelve months with ( their ) progeny " ( praja ). Verse 48 
of this same hymn refers to this very wheel of rtd, mentioning 
in addition, the ‘ three naves ( ndhhyani) ' or the three seasons of 
four months each. 

§ 4 The following ‘ Dawn ' passages clearly indicate the 
spatial character of rtd. The Dawn ( like other luminaries ) 
starts her visible journey from a fixed point in this rtd. It is 
only when she closely follows the path of ( i. e. laid along ) rtd, 
that she does not miss the directions. IV. 51.8 - : ‘ They draw 

* 1.164.11:— 

STT jsiT aiw Hfg: ii 

* IV. 51. 8.— 

HT m i 

I^FTT || 
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near, in the east, in the same way, extending ( themselves ) 
from the same place, in the same way. The goddesses, 
the Dawns, waking from the seat ofrtd, are on the move, like kine 
let loose.’ I. 123. 9 ' : ‘ Knowing ( as the does ) the name of the 
first day, the Shining White One is born from out of the dark* 
ness. The Dame never misses the seat of rtd, approaching the 
appointed place, day after day. ’ 1. 124.3 * : ‘ This Daughter of 
he.aven has been seen, clothing herself with lustre, in the same 
way, in the east. She follows correctly the path cfthe rtd ; as one 
who knows, she does not miss the directions. V. 80.4ab ® j ‘ She 
of changing colours, develops double strength, manifesting her 
body in the east. ’ The last two P3.das of this verse are identi- 
cal with I. 124.3od. Ill, 61.7ab * : ‘ The Bull (i. e. theSun) 
urging on the Dawns at the bottom of rtd, has entered into the 
great heaven and earth. ’ X. 8 3cd. ‘ ‘ In the flight of this (Agni), 
the Red Ones ( The Dawns ? ) well-bottomed on the Horse ( i.e. 
the Sun), find pleasure in their own body, in the womb of rtd. 

§ 5 I. 136.2ab * •• ‘ For the broad ( Sun ), a ( still ) wider path. 

* I. 123. 9 

*1.124.3:- ^ , 

ijgT iTfHT I 

ir^TT^Hrf !T f^^fr ii 

* V. 80. 4 

b;gr 3Tri%«^'»^_T?rT i 

* III. 61. 7 

3 f W 3TI I 

X. 8.3^- 

3TT ^ WTT am: I 

3Tvgr •• 

® 1.136.2:— 

3T^ jrrgpi 

( continued on the next page ) 

8 [ Annali, B. 0. R. 1. ] 
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became visible *, th^ path of rtd was directed with rays^.f Here, 
the reference to the rays of the sun as spreading on and there 
fore, as it were, directing the path of rid makes it certain that 
the path was high up in the heavens and was described by the 
motion of the Sun across the sky. In X. 8O.60, * the path of 
rfd is described as the Oandharva path and therefore, necessarily 
the path high up in heaven^ on which alone the Oandharvas are wont 
to travel, 

§ 6 In VI. 51. lo, ® the Sun rising upwards, is described as 
the lovely and Shining face of rid and jin IV. 5-9 * as ‘ Shining 
in the seat of rtd. ^ Varuna says ( in IV. 42.4b ), ^ ‘I set heaven 
in the abode of rtd. In III. 54.6, ^ the Sun is described as obser- 
ing ‘ heaven and earth rejoicing in the womb of rtd, X. 65.8 ^ tells 

( continued from the previous page ) 

3T«Ti‘ i ii 

* X. 80. 6 

grff flr^r fes? srfCr i% ^cTt: i 

3TT ii 

^ VLSI. 1:— 

g-| i 

5|f^ ST TJ^ II 

* IV. 5. 9 

??§ JTf iJRrsfl*^ ’rs^f jfp I 

IfffTfsj- 5 ^ ®[@- ^?rTt WfT II 

* IV. 42. 4 :— 

3i‘f^ff?rFrr<»rr vr^t i%f i 

^sl' 3Tf^#aTirtT sr«r?!^ ^»t ii 

^ III. 54. 6:— 

^rrsn farvar i 
srrsTT ’sr^rt ^ ?iWt ^5 sp^srr ii 

« X. 65.8.— 

lFt%rr} Rcrrf ^srf 5 ^ 115 ; 1 

^i^OTig fH?g[ vsfi fv^: 0 
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UB that heaven and earth share a common abode in the womb of 
rtd ( compare also VII. 53.3). All these passages are clear evidence 
that in the geometry of the universe, rtd described a well-defined 
figure, which held within it, heaven and earth, 

§ 7 Other passages, giving clear indications of the location 
of rtd in the Bgvedic cosmos, are the following : — IV. 21.3 ' in- 
vokes Indra to come to the rescue ‘ from the farthest limit, from 
the abode of r/d. ’ X. 65.7 ^ speaks of the gods, the denizens of 
heaven, as occupying the womb of rtd. According to X. 123.2 * 
Vena ( the Sun ) shone on the summit at rtd. Ini. 164.47, * the 
rays are described as descending from the abode of rtd into the 
darkness of the eartli-II. 34. 13 ‘ refers to the Maruts (the 
Budras ), the Storm-gods as having prospered in the seat of rtd, 
just as, according to VII. 60.5, ® the Adityas thrive in the home 

’ IV. 21. 3:~ 

3TT gg" aiT iSrs?TT fr i 

5Tt fr ii 

* X. 65. 7 

^HT|vr «rti^ 3 tth% I 

srr 'STRreft ii 

* X. 123. 2 :~ 

gTTH5«r5jiH wr; it 

‘ I, 164. 47 

^or ram? ^ ^ifr i 

H r^r^igTia^VTi??: gr^ II 

s 11.34.13:-- 

^ If r frf af fif f *• I 

ffirv^rifT fTsirerr « 

* VII. 60. Si- 

lt %?TTt a r g^ f rfft srftiT ff i 
f*i fTf srurro; pr ar^eftriWj li 
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of rtd. In VIII. 22.7, ' the Aivins are implored to approach 
along the paths of rtd. VIII. 12,3 ‘ tells us that Indra drove the 
waters ( oosmio ? ) like oars along the path of rtd. The llth * 
verse of I. 46, a hymn to the Alvins is very helpful ; The Sun 
appears ( v. 10 ) and then the path of rtd and the road to heaven 
become manifest to facilitate the journey to the farther goal 
( V. 11 ). V. 45.7 * and 8 ® tell us that SaramS recovered the Cows 
( only ) by going along rtd ( v. 7 ) or along the Path of rid ( v. 8 ). 
The ‘ cows ’ are possibly the rays of Dawn ( compare X, 67.5 ; 
68.9 ). 

§ 8 Finally, I may state that scattered throughout the Hgveda 
are indications of the extent and dimensions of rtd, as for example, 
its altitude ( sfiipa ) in VIII 86.5, its lowest depth or bottom 
( budhnd ) in III. 61.7, its fount or well ( fcAa ) in II. 28 5, its net- 
work iprdsiti ) in X 92.4. Unfortunately, however, all these have 
been explained away as mere figurative descriptions of rtd in the 
sense of * World-order ' or ‘ Moral Order, ’ even when there was 
no necessity to do so ! 


' VIII. 22. 7 

— 2) ”■ 

fqoTT ii 

* VIII. 12. 3 

?rr<4t ii 

* I. 46. 11 

q^srr i 

3Tq§t fq f r. 

* V. 45. 7:- 

^ gr^T Jrr f%«qrR li 

* V. 45. 8 

wfqr ^ Hafsg i 

amrt gqW ?«rr *tt: || 



SANKHA-LIKHITA BRAHMACARIYA 

ItiB Pali iaterpretatioa confirmed in Chinese Texts 
BY 

P. V. Bapat 

In an old stock passage in the Nikayas ( Digha, 2nd sutta, 
§§40-41 ) we find the following paragraphs— 

" Idha, Maharaja, Tathagato loke uppajjati Araham Samma- 
sarabuddho.... So dhammam deseti adi-kalyanam majjhe-kalyanam 
pariyosana-kalyapami... Tam dhammam sunati gahapati va gaha- 
patiputto va-- ; iti patisahcikkhati ‘ sambadho gharavaso raja* 
patbo, abbhokaso pabbajja ; na-yidalpsukaram agaramajjbavasata 
ekantaparipunnam ekantaparisuddhaip sankha-likhitam brahma- 
cariyam oaritum ; yannunaham kesamassum oharetva kasayani 
vatthani aochadetva agarasma anagariyam pabbajeyyam ’ ti. ” 

“ Here, 0 great king, a Tathagata is born in the world, an 
Arhat, a fully-enlightened one. ...He preaches a doctrine which is 
auspicious at the beginning, auspicious at the middle and auspi* 
ciouB at the end,. ..It is listened to by a house-holder or the son 
of a houser*holder....Thus he reflects '• staying in a house is like 
staying in a crowded place, a place full of dust. Renouncing 
one’s house is like moving out in the open. It is not easy for a 
person living in a house to practise the holy life— a life, entirely 
perfect and entirely pure, and ( described as ) sankha-ltkhita. 
Hence, I should shave off the hair on the head and beard, put on 
yellowish garments and go forth into the houseless state.” 

This passage is again and again repeated in the Nik&yas. It 
occurs in the Dlgba, suttas 3.30, 4.23, 6.16, 10.2.7, 12.19, 13.41, 
in most of which the passage occurs in the peyySla abbreviations. 
It also occurs in the Majjbima, suttas no. 27, 36, 38, 51, 82, 112 
etc. as well as in other Hik&yas, either in full or in an abbreviat- 
ed form. 

In what sense is the expression mnkha-likhita used ? As far 
as the text goes, there is nothing in it to indicate the exact inter- 
pretation which was put upon it. This much, however, seems to 
be clear that it must refer to a life of holiness found, away from 
one’s house, in a houseless state, in the perfect and pure life of a 
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wandering anoborite. We hare an author itatire explanation 
given by Buddhaghosa early in the fifth centnry A. D. In DCm. 
i, 181, he explains it as * likhita-sankba-sadisa, dhota-sankha- 
sapptibhSga.' MCm. ii. 205, PugCm. p. 65 ( Simon Hewavitarana 
ed. ) also give the same explanation. Dhammapala in his Com- 
mentary ( p. 308 ) on Ud. V. 6 ( the story of Sona Kutikanpa ) 
gives the same explanation as that of Buddhaghosa. It means 
‘ like a polished conch, like a conch washed clean.’ 

In his History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy ( p. 24! n. 
6 ) Prof. B. M. Barua suggests that the Pali Commentator, Bud- 
dhaghosa, has altogether lost sight of the historical significance 
of this expression. He thinks the expression means the holy life 
prescribed by Sahkha-Likhita, the two famous jurists, whose 
names had become proverbial, as may be judged from the use of 
this expression, in the time of the Buddha. Prof. P. V. Kane in 
his History of Dharmasastra ( vol. 1. section 12 ) gives a whole 
section on the Dharma-sutra of Sahkha-Likhita, In the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. VII. pp, 101- 
28, Prof. Kane has also given a collection of the quotations ascrib- 
ed to Sahkha or Sahkha-Likhita, gathered from several texts. 
Many of these extracts are in prose and Prof. Kane suggests that 
there existed a prose sutra of Sahkha-Likhita, which was later 
followed by versified smrtis. He also points out that in some 
oases there are discrepancies between prose shtra and versified 
smrtis. In the collection of eighteen smrtis, there is a work called 
l^ahkha-smrti in 18 chapters as well as a short Likhiia-smrti. 
AnandftSrama has published, in Vol. 45, Laghu-Sahkha-smrti, 
Likhita-smrti, Sahkha-Likhita-smrti and Sahkha-smrti. In the 
Mababharata ( II. 8.11 ) Sahkha and Likhita are mentioned as 
great sages sitting as members of an assembly. In another place 
(Santiparva 23. 18-50 ) Sahkha remonstrates with his brother 
Likhita who had come to him on a visit, for having eaten fruits 
not given to him. He insists on Likhita’s going to King Sud- 
yumna and asking for the infliction upon himself of a legal 
punishment for the offence of taking things not given to him 
( adattadana ). Likhita has had his bands cut off for the offence 
but he gets them back after having gone through a penance. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a regular tradition of the 
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school of Sahkhs and Likhita among the Brahmins and it is not 
unlikely that this Brahmanical tradition was unknown to the 
Great Pali Commentator, Buddhagbosa, who often exhibits igno> 
ranoe of Brahmanical beliefs and Brahmanical customs. In his 
Introduction ( pp. xiii-xir ) to the Devanagarl edition of the 
Visuddhimagga ( Bharatiya Vidya Series no. 1, Andheri, Bombay 
1940 ) Prof. Dharmananda Kosambi has shown how we can infer 
from Buddhaghosa’s comment upon ‘ Bandbupadapacoa ’ and 
upon ‘ Bhunahu ’ that he was ignorant of the true interpretations 
of these terms, which one can understand correctly from the study 
of Brahmanical literature. 

But Buddhagbosa is not alone. Dbammapala also who exhibits 
a greater acquaintance with the Brahmanical tradition follows 
Buddhagbosa in hk explanation. It may, howeyer, be argued 
that Dhammapala after all belongs to the same tradition as that 
of Buddhagbosa. But this is not all. There is another vast souroe- 
that of the Chinese translations of the Agamas of the SarvUstivada 
School of Buddhism or of another work on Vinaya of the Hina* 
yanists. Serveral of the suttas from the Nikayas referred to above 
at the beginning of this paper have their counterparts in the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas such as DIrghagama, Madbya- 
magama etc. These translations reveal no trace, whatsoever, of 
the proper names of Sahkha or Likhita, but they give only the 
general rendering of ‘ pure, holy 'life. ’ See DIrghagama ‘ 13. 7a 
3-4 ; 15, 9b. 5-6 ; 16.3b. 2. Other passagesiat 15.9a-9b, 16.19b. 5 pass 
over the expression in the peyyala abbreviation. In Madhya- 
magama also ( 31.2.6, 36.12.6 ) we find no other interpretation but 
‘pure, entirely pure’ etc. These instances are, however, not 
convincing, as the Chinese translators might have entirely passed 
over the expression ‘ sankha-likhita ’ and given rendering only of 
the other two expressions ‘ ekantaparipunnam, ekantaparisud* 
dham.’ So it was necessary to find out a passage in a commentary 
where is given an expression corresponding to ‘ sankha-likhita ’ 
and actually commented upon. After a long hunt, fortunately, I 
could come across a passage of this type. In Shan-cien-phi-po- 
sha-luh (Nanjio Ho. 1125 ), there is a passage ( 6.4b. 6-7 in the 

I References are to the edition of bold letters in block print, apparently 
the same used by Kanjio for bis Catalogue. 
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bold type editloo ; Vol. 24, p. 711b, 11-12 of the Taisbo edition ) 
which oorresponde to SamantapSs&dikS ( commentary on the 
Vinayapitaka ) vol. I. p, 203 where is commented upon the eipres- 
sion ‘ sankha-likhita ' occurring in a passage taken from Vin. iii. 
12, Suttavibhanga i. 5. 1-2. Here is the English rendering of the 
Chinese passage • — 

“ He thus thinks : To practise in one 's house the Brahma- 
carya consisting of the practice of Conduct, Concentration and 
Insight ( 8lla, SamSdhi, Panna ) even for a day is to have*it with 
imperfections. It is a matter which is very difficult and not 
appropriate for a stay-at-home. Like polishing of a gem ( Mo- 
oho, Radical 112 plus 11 strokes and Radical 96 — according to 
Couvreur 95 — plus 8 strokes ). 

Question — What is polishing of a gem ( Mo-cho ) ? 

Answer — Just as a lapidary who polishes a gem exceedingly 
is able to turn it white and pure, so to practise ( holy life ) in a 
bouse and turn it into what may be compared to a polished gem 
is a thing exceedingly difficult to accomplish. ” 

Thus it will be clear from above that the word ‘ likhita ’ is 
interpreted as ‘ polished, ’ a sense agreeing with that found in 
Pali Commentaries. The word ‘ sankba ’ is interpreted in a 
wider, looser and a generic sense. The Chinese translator had 
probably no exact, specific idea of that word. We know how the 
conch ( sankha) cocupies a prominent and esteemed position in 
the accessories of worship or the paraphernalia of the coronation 
of a monarch. See, for instance the list of objects exchanged by 
Emperor Asoka and DevSnampiyatissa of Ceylon. ( Samanta- 
p&s&dikft, i. p. 75 ). He has, therefore, interpreted the word in the 
sense of a precious stone, a gem or a jewel. The translator has 
tried to come as near the original as possible. Sankha is consi- 
dered to be an emblem ' of whiteness or purity. 

The two words used by the Chinese translator — Mo Cho — convey 
the same idea of purity of a gem. Couvreur in his Diotionnaire 
Classique da la Langue Chinoise ( 1930 ) gives on p. 584, 3nd 
column, under the word Cho an illustration of the use of this 
word. There he gives the example of a sage perfecting himself 

I Sahkhavarnakhurah smrtah ( Likhitaamptih 14 ) ; na 4ankbabh5vamuj- 
jbati^ahkbah 4ikhibhuktamukto’pi ( FKSoatantra, 4. 110). 
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like a lapidary who cute and polishes a precious stoue. So the 
idea of extreme purity is clearly conveyed by these two words. 

Now the question is ^ in what sense is the expression sankha^ 
likhita used in the stock passage of the Nikayas reproduced at the 
beginning of this paper ? The passage is from one of the oldest 
strata * of the Digha NikSya, and for that matter even of all the 
Nikayas. The writer’s intention appears to convey the nature of 
purity rather than the origin or source of pure life. He wants to 
show that in a house-holder’s life it is not possible to Jive 
that pure spotlese life-the life as pure as a polished conch-shell. 
This word, so to say, supplies an illustration explaining the two 
previous words ‘ ekantaparipunnam ekantaparisuddhain ’ ‘perfect 
in all respects, pure in entirety/ The pure life of holiness that 
is implied here-the pure life of an ideal anchorite may be describ- 
ed to have been in existence long before Sahkha-Likhita. Even 
the earlier Dharmasutras of Gautama, A.pastamba and others con- 
tain passages which more appropiately describe the holy life of 
a Brahmacarl or an ascetic. On a careful comparison with the 
relevant Dharmasutras of Gautama and Apastamba, the writer of 
this paper is inclined to believe that these sutras come closer to 
the eajlier passages of the Nikayas. If the holy life of an 
ascetic can be supposed to have gone under the name of Sahkha- 
Likhita— who, according to Prof. Kane, ^ may be placed some- 
where between 300 B. C, and 100 A. D. — it would be more in the 
fitness of things to believe that it could have been styled after 
the Dharmasutrakaras of the earliest past. 

As has been shown, the Buddhist tradition does not support 
this view. Not only Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala of the Pali 
school, but also the Sarvastivada tradition, as represented by the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas made towards the end of the 
fourth or at the beginning of the fifth century A. D. make no 
mention of these writers. Although Tipitaka literature exhibits 
but slight aquiantance with the Mahabh^rata, Buddhaghosa does 
make references to the names of RSmayana and Bh3.rata ( Com- 
ment on akkhana in D. sutta 1, para. 13 ) as well as to some of 
the principal characters in the Bharata ( Visuddhimagga ed. 

< Annals of the B. O. R, Institute, VI II. 1-16 

2 Ibid. Vol. VIL 103. 

9 f Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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by KoBatnbi, VIII. 19 ). Sarvasiiivadixis who aooepted Sanskrit 
as the languaf^e of their literature may certainly be expected to 
know more of the Brahmanical tradition. All these do not sup- 
port the contention. The Chinese translation by Sanghabhadra 
in 488-89 A, D. of the Vinaya^Commentary definitely interprets 
the expression as ' polished like a gem. ’ It is by no means certain 
that Buddhaghosa was the author of Samantapasd.dik§, the 
Vinaya-Oommentary, to which the Chinese Version quoted above 
corresponds, although tradition ascribed the authorship of this 
work also to him. Chapters 2, 6 and 7 of the Sahkhasmrti (which 
may be said to be dealing with what may be compared to the holy 
life of an anchorite ) does not contain, barring of course some 
matter which has no relation with the outward life of an anchorite, 
any topices which are not found in earlier Dharmasutras. The 
Sahkhasmrti may be considered to be a literary succesBor of the 
Dharmasutra of Sah’cha or Sahkha-Likhita. It is a revised but a 
versified version of the earlier Dharmasutra, in which the reviser 
has perhaps taken the liberty of modifying the earlier texts to 
suit the new ideas of later times. In any way, the Sahkhasmrti 
as it exists now, along with the collection of passages made from 
the quotations ascribed to Sahkha-Likhita, does not justify any 
claim, on behalf of Sahkha and Likhita, to be the originators of 
sankha-likhita Brahmacariya. The Likhitasrnrti consisting of 
93 verses dealing with rituals of sacrifice or sraddba offerings 
has still lesser claim. 

Thus we conclude that in spite of the Brahmanical tradition 
about the Dharmasutrakaras, Sahkha and Likhita) which may 
have had an independent existence, there is no cogent reason to 
believe that sankha-likhita Brahmacariya had anything to do 
with the Brahmanical Dharmasutrakaras, Sahkha and Likhita. 



THE LAST MESSAGE OF VALLABHAOARYA 

By 

G. H. Bhatt 

It is stated in one ' of the works of VallabhSoSrya that he 
was twice asked by the Lord Erana to leave the world — once on 
the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and once in MathurS 
in the United Provinces — , hut could not carry out that divine 
command, as his mission was not fulfilled. After travelling, 
more than once, in the whole of India, VallabhSc&rya spent his 
days in Adel, a small village two miles away from Allahabad. 
When the Acfirya completed his important literary works, and 
commanded a good following, he received the third call from the 
Lord to take Samny&ss. In response to the divine call the 
AcSrya made all preparations for becoming a SamnySsI, took the 
Tridanda Saihnyasa, burnt all his property and lived on the bank 
of the Ganges, meditating upon the Lord, and desiring to meet 
Him as early as possible. Later on, the Acarya went to Benares, 
and spent about a week on the famous Hanuman Ghats') maintain- 
ing complete silence and abstaining from taking food. This was 
the last week of the order of Saihnyasa which continued, in all, 
for about two months. The Acarya has very well expressed his 
views on Saihnyasa in one ^ of his short treatises. 

The two sons of Vallabhlcarya, Gopinathaji and Vitthala- 
natbajl, who were seventeen and fifteen years old respectively, 
and the leading followers like Damodaradasajl, waited upon the 
AcSrya even during the period of Saihnyasa, and followed him 
even to Benares. When they saw, on the second day of the bright 
half of the month of Assdha of the V. S. 1587 ( =1531 A. D. ), 
that the Acarya was on the point of leaving this world, they re- 

1 The relevant verees are as follows — 
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quested him to enlighten them as regards their duty in future. 
As the Ac&rya was following the vow of silence, he wrote, in 
Sanskrit, three and a half verses' which embody the noblest 
teaching of the AcSrya. These verses are popularly known as 
l§ik^BSrdhatrayaslokI| and are commented upon by one of the 
later descendants of VallabhSo&rya, Dvarike^ajl by name, who 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century A. D. The 
verses in question have been, from the earliest times, a source of 
inspiration to many descendants and followers of Vallabhacarya, 
and have exercised such a wonderful influence in the history of 
the VallabhScSry an School that writers like HarirayajI (17th 
century A. D. ) could not resist the temptation of writing short 
treatises ^ on the same subject. 

The last instructions, thus given by the Acarya to his sons 
and followers, refer to four points which ore most important 
from the view point of the Suddhadvaita School. The first point 
that is properly emphasised is ‘ not to turn away from the Lord 
Ersna under any circumstances. ’ There are, generally, four 
causes of the spirit of indifiference to the Lord, viz. (1 ) wor- 
shipping deities other than the Lord Krsna, ( 2 ) enjoying things 
without dedicating them to the Lord, ( 3 ) speaking evil things, 
and ( 4 ) the absence of good company. One who, under the in- 
fluence of these four things, neglects the worship of the Lord, 
Invites total ruin, and should therefore, try one’s best to be free 
from this evil influence. The second point, mentioned by the 
AcSrya, is that one should not look upon the Lord Krana as an 
ordinary master in the world who invariably dismisses his ser- 
vants when they are found to be guilty. The Lord is always 
kind to all those who, once for all, surrender them.selves to Him, 
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the Last Message of VallahhocArya 

and does not rejeol; these devotees even when they happen to show 
soine , weaknesses later, on. The next point to which the AoSrya 
draws , the attention of his followers is that the Lord ^ never 
accepts the service of a person who is not completely devoted to 
Him, and whoso interest more or less lies in the material world. 
The Lord should be, of course, worshipped in the manner, shown 
by the Aoarya himself. Ihe last point that is referred to in the 
message is that one should worship the Lord from , all points of 
view and under aU circumstances, and the Lord, when thus wor- 
shipped, will manage all our things, both here and elsewhere. 

After delivering this message to the world, the AoSrya enter- 
ed into the sacred, waters of the Ganges, and according to the 
tradition, ' came out in the form of divine light which went up 
in the sky. The Aoarya lived in this world for fifty-eight years 
two months and seven days only. 

The tradition, again, says that immediately after the dis- 
appearance of the Aoarya from this world, the Lord Kp^na 
manifested Himself before the sons and the followers of the 
Acarya who were still waiting there mourning over the loss of 
their spiritual guide, and consoled * them by saying that they 
should not be nervous, that they should have complete confidence 
in Him, who is dear to the Gopis and to whom the Gopls are 
dear, and, should thereby, fulfil their goal. The Lord, further, 
said that the real liberation of an individual soul consisted in 
the enjoyment of its natural state after rejecting the material 
form made up of the twenty-eight elements. The followers of the 
Acarya could, no doubt, gather courage by the words of the Lord 
and lived upto the highest ideal to such an extent that their 
names are, even now, remembered with due reverence. 

The two young sons of the Acarya maintained the best tradi- 
tions of their father. The whole responsibility of the school de- 
volved on the second son, Vitthalanathajl, after the demise of his 
elder brother GopInSthajl, and it must be said to the credit of 

• Recorded by Dv5rike^aji in bis Sanskrit Commentary on the last 
verses of the loSrya, and by Yadunathaji in his Vallabhadigvijay a. 
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Vi^tl^alaD&thsjl that he not only saooaeded in discharging hla 
duties as the son and successor of the AcSrya but developed the 
aesthetic side of the Suddh&dvaita VedSnta, exercised greater 
influence in the different parts of India, enjoyed the patronage 
of many ruling princes and secured . a g];.eater following. The 
History of the VallabhScSryan School clearly shows that the 
last wish of the founder was fulfilled by many followers of the 
School and whenever there was any undesirable case of 
departure, the result was most deplorable as predicted by the 
AcSrya. The last message of VallabbScErya is sufficient by 
itself to give us a fair idea of the grand ideal set up by him, and 
to show, at the same time, how the charge of sensualism that is 
undeservedly levelled against the teaching of the AoSrya is 
quite groundless. 



THE PLACE OP TAJ IN WORLD ARCHITEOT0RE 

BY 

M. A. Chaghtai 

It cannot be denied that every country and every nation has 
its own peculiarities and its own masterpieces in arts but there 
are a few of them which to day occupy an international position 
in the general domain of fine arts. The T&j Mahal of Agra to- 
day is, no doubt, counted as one of the marvels of world architec- 
ture for its special features which have been more or less des' 
cribed elsewhere* but one has well remarked that to ‘ describe the 
Tsj is absolutely impossible. It symbolises the poetry of archi* 
tecture and embodies in marble the undying love of a king. ^ * It 
behoves us, therefore, to say something about its place in 
world architecture. 

It should be clearly stated here that it is our aim to discuss 
some points of comparison and contrast by putting the Taj among 
the famous domed buildings which are historically either earlier 
than it or at least contemporary with it. 

There has been a long controversy about the origin of the 
dome as to whether it first appeared in the East or in the West. 
It has now been established that the dome existed in the East in 
very ancient days. * However, it can safely be contended that 
the Dome of the Rook ( Qubbatu^s-Sakharah ), a building of im- 
pressive size and monumental character on an octagonal base 
has been existing at Jerusalem since the seventh century of the 
Christian era, when the Caliph Omar captured it in 637, although 
it embodies today many later developments. * The term Dome, 
as defined by the experts, can really be applied to the Dome of 

1 Befer to Chaghtai, M. A. Le Tadj Jdahal d^Agra, BrUBselles, 1938, 

S The late Bt. Hon. Sayed Amir All, Islamic Culture in India^ Vida 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 1927, p, 516. 

^ Gosset Alphone. Les Coupoles d^Orient et d*Occident, Paris 1889, 
Cteswell, Persian Dome before 1400 vide Burlington Magazine, 1915, pp. 145 
and 208; and La geographie et les Origines du Premier Art Roman by*J. Puig 
I Cadefalch, Paris, 1935, p. 252. 

* ISncyolopedia Britannioa 11th Ed, Art. Jerusalem, 
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the Bock and to other such domes that appear after it in adjoin* 
ing countries, such ass Syria, Turkey, Egypt aud Algeria. 
In Egypt especially tbe Dome of Ibn Tolun, and the grand 
mosque in Karavan, etc. are the replicas of that of the Book. 

From the very beginning the dome or qubbah among the 
Arabs has been a characteristic of a tomb and where such tombs 
are found in abundance in Islamic countries, these places were 
named Qubbah or Qubab. ' When the Muslim domination ex- 
tended over an area wider than that of the Boman Empire and 
many nations embraced Islam whose architecture differed much 
from that of Borne and was in some cases even older, the Muslims 
employed Armenian masons in putting up their monuments. 
The adoption of the dome as a distinctive feature became common 
among the Arabs for their shrines and they showed in their con« 
struction the same judgment and skill as was shown by the 
Bomans and Byzantines before them. ‘ But these were not tbe 
only dome builders on the earth ; and Strzygowski, the protagonist 
of Iranian inspiration, argues that the Eastern dome originated 
in Asia Minor or farther east, passed through Armenia to Byzan- 
tium, and thence to the Balkans and Russia under the patronage 
of the Greek churches.’* Arthur Kingsley Porter has well re- 
marked that the pendentives ( mulcarrinas ), the main feature of 
the dome construction, were known in the East at a very early 
epoch and the arch among the Arabs was so common as a special 
feature of construction that they used to say ‘ an arch never 
sleeps. ’ * 

Similarly at Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire, the dome with best specimens of pendentives appeared 
in St. Sophia in the early days, although it also witnessed many 
later developments. 

Even before the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 at the 
hands of Sultan Muhammad II, almost all the empires including 

* Eaoyolopaedia af Islam, Suppl. No. Art. Qubba, J. Strzygowski, Origin 
of Christian Church, Oxford, 1923, pp. 64. Yaqut Hamavi, Mujam*ul-Buldan, 
Vol, II, pp. 66, Vol. IV. p. 23, German Edition. 

® Briggs, 8. M., Architecture vide Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1931, p. 
160 ; J.^trzygowski, op. cit, p. 27. 

a Porter, A. Eiugaley, Medieval Architecture, New York, 1912, Vol. I, 
p. 105/ 
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Mufilim powers in different parts, bad developed and established 
their own particular styles of architecture. It was the period 
when the ancient remains of the Greeks, Romans, Sgyptiansr 
Byzantines and Iranians had begun to be counted as classics in 
art. Italy, however, was already enjoying a brighter aspect of 
life which is aptly called the Renaissance. The architecture ol 
this period has well been described as below * — ‘ The Tuscans 
never forgot the domes of their remote ancestors, the Romans 
adhered closely to Latin tradition, the Southerners were affected 
by Byzantine and Sarasenio models which the Italians blended in 
tbeir architecture ^ . * This movement gave to Italy an immortal 
life in all aspects of Arts and Letters which no country or nation 
had dreamt of before. It also became the cause of attraction of 
a good many people from other parts of the world who sowed the 
seeds of revivals of learning in their own respective countries. 
As the Italian Renaissance was a movement for ‘ the attainment 
of self-conscious freedom by the human spirit ' as manifested in 
the European races, so the causes and effects of this Italian re- 
vival brought about tremendous change all over Europe both in 
cultural aspects and political awakening. Accordingly France 
enjoyed the effects of this revival in the period of Louis XIV as 
Italy did during the Renaissance. 

This was the time when many travellers both from the East 
and the West began to tread the world and thus the communica- 
tion in cultural aspects came into vogue between the East and the 
West and the travellers began to describe their observations of 
the marvels of art of other countries on comparative lines. Many 
French travellers went to India through Persia or by the sea and 
after visiting the Taj, they wrote what they observed and com- 
pared it with their own architectural masterpieces both in Italy 
and France. ® 

As to the monumental function of the Taj Mahal, it is served 
by only two such domed European monuments, viz. the Pan- 
theon of Rome and the Pantheon of Paris. The former is at 
present called St. Maria Rotonda. ^ It has a vaulted roof 

* Symond, Addington, Renaissance in Italy ( The Modern Library Series ) 
Hew York, 1935, Vol. I, p. 609. 

® Chaghtai, M. A. Is there European Influence in the Taj^ Islamic Cul- 
ture, Hyderabad, Dn. 1940. 

* Baedekar, E., Central Italy and Eomet 1912, p. 199, 
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i^nd it was founded in A. D. 112 on a oiroular base. The experts 
have compared its dimensions with those of the dome of the 
mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah at Bijapur built in 

1656 and proved that the latter known as the Od Outnbad is the 
largest dome in the world. ‘ The Pantheon of Paris was founded 
in 1735. In Europe domed monuments on a polygonal base are 
very scarce but we have plenty of them in the East. In Persia 
at Sultanya the mosque-mausoleum of Sultan Oljaitu Khuda 
Banda ( 1307 ) is one of the most beautiful and artistic domes 
of the East on an octagonal base. ^ In India the first so far 
known octagonal building is the tomb of Feroz Shah Tughluq at 
Dehli built in 1389. Humayun’s tomb and the T&j are built on a 
quasi-octagonal base, which the experts have called MutJiamman 
Baghdadi and which is very rare in Europe. 

M. Durand, a great French author on architecture has well 
arranged, as below, in his great work, the Recu6il et ParreUel all 
such domed monuments of countries on a comparative^ basis. 

St. Sophia at Constantinople 7th century. 

St. Marc of Venice 977. 

St. Maria of Florence 1425. 

Taj Mah&l, the Mausoleum of the Wife of Shah Jahan at 
Agra 1631. 

St. Peter of Rome 1626-1661. 

Dome of Invalids at Paris, 17th century. 

Pantheon of Paris 1735. 

All these above noted European domes, contrary to the East, 
have almost one prototype, because they resemble each other both 
in appearance and fundamentals. 

When I placed the plan of the Taj before Prof. Paul Bigot at 
my alma mater L’Ecole Nationals Superiuere des Beaux-Arts, Paris 
to seek his advice on certain points, be at once pointed out that 
it was exactly similar to the Dome des Invalides, the present 
mausoleum of Napoleon. But this dome of Paris has its proto- 
type in St. Maria do Carignana Eglise de L’Assomption, Genes, 

1 Watts, Ed. The Largest Dome in the world. The Daily Statesman 
Calcutta, 25th Oct. 1932. 

® Oreiwell, Capt, K. 0. The Evolution of the Persian Dome, * Indian 
Antiquary, 1915. 

* Durand J. N. L. Eecueil et Parallel des Edifices de Tout Genre Ancient 
«r Modern, Paris, 1817, Pis. 9, 11, 12. 
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built in 1552, which has a similar plan and apart from it has four 
minaret-like towers on four corners. * 

I revert to the discussion at the beginning. Fergusson says— 
‘ The one thing I was least prepared for was the extreme beauty 
of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the effect of 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agra and Delhi. 
But so far as my knowledge extends, the Dome of the Rock 
surpasses them all. There is an elegance of proportion — which, 
does not exist in any other building I am acquainted with. 
After quoting this opinion of Fergusson we find that almost all 
the above noted domed monuments of Europe and the East came 
into existence after the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 

The Crypt is a great architectural feature of the Taj and 
it is worth our while to trace its origin, while its particular 
functions concern a Mausoleum. In churches it was employed 
for the galleries of a catacomb or for the catacomb itself but later 
on it became a sub-terranean chapel known as a ‘ Confession ' 
erected round the tomb of a martyr, or the place of martyrdom. 
The most important crypt being perhaps in Italy viz. — that of St. 
Mark at Venice. ^ Thus it became a necessary part of tombs and 
churches. The Musalmans also began to use it as the actual 
grave chamber for the mausoleums and various examples of this 
can be seen in Turkey ^ and other countries, but the best 
specimen being at Samarquand in the mausoleum of Bibi EhSnum 
known as the Oow'-i-Amir, because Amir Timur himself later on 
was buried therein. ^ It subsequently became a special feature of 
the Mughal mausoleums for the princesses who generally observe 
pard^kh ; perhaps with the idea to keep even their dead bodies 
in seclusion this under-ground chamber was adopted for 
their actual graves. They called it sardana. There are various 

1 Gramort, Georges, U Architecture de la Renaissance en Italie, Paris,. 
1931, p, 168, fig. 80 and Gauthier M. P. Les plus Beaun Edifices de la Ville 
de Oenes pis. 40-43. 

2 Lewis, T. Hay ter, The Holy Places of Jerussalem^ (London) 1888, pp. 
26-27. 

S Encyclopedia Britannioa, Art. Crypt. 

^ Gabriel, Albert. Monuments Turcs d'AnatoliUt Paris, 1930-34. Vol. 
I. p. 68. 

s Les Mosquees de Samarcand, La Gour*-Emir, St. Petersburg, 1905^ 
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mausoleums of male peraonagea of the Mughals which are with*^ 
out it while those of princesses are with a crypt even at Lahore * 
and other places. Moreover, it cannot be denied that apart from 
this consideration in some places Muslim tombs can be seen 
bearing crypts where particularly the question of masonary 
concerns keeping in view the condition of sites on which they 
are built. 

It will not be out of place to add here a few words about the 
pietra dura decoration of the Taj with a view to distinguish it 
from the mosaics found in Jerusalem, Syria, Constantinople, Italy 
etc. Gustave le Bon has well said- The Arabs make use of two 
sorts of mosaics ; one on the floor and wall covering them with 
pieces of marble or enamelled coloured 'pieces of bricks of a varied 
size and the other on the walls of the Mihrabs ( arches ). The 
latter is certainly Byzantine in character. ^ ® In the light of this, 
therefore, we may say that the decoration of the Taj is quite 
distinct and is above all comparison. 

After placing the Taj among the well-known monuments of 
various countries it may be added that its special architectural 
features, embodied in its double dome, pietra dura decoration on 
its spendrils and perfectly symmetrical ^ and cylindrical round 
minarets, and underground sepulchral vault collectively give it 
a distinction in world architecture and thus it constitutes a class 
by itself. Points of resemblance may be found here and there 
between the Taj and the best specimens of world architecture 
but this circumstance does not eflFeot its independence for which 
it is regarded as unique and simply marvellous. 

I Chaghtai, M. A. The So-called Tomb and Gardens of 2ebu"n-Nisa at 
Lahore^ Islamio Culture. Hyderabad Dn, 1935. 


Some of the promiueut Mughal Mausoleums 
with crypt without crypt 


Lahore 

A H 


A H 

The so-called Anarakali 

3024 

Shab Abu*l-Maali 

1024 

All Mardan Khan's mother 

1054 

Jahangir 

1037 

Kur Jahan 

1055 

Asaf Kban 

1051 

Delhi 

Abdurrahim Khan Khanan’s wife 

1027 

Humayun 

963 

Agra;— 

Qandhari Begam 

1027 

Akbar 

1014 

TSj MabSl 

1040 

* Itimadu ’ d-Dowla 

1031 


• Le Bon. Gustave, La Civilization des Arabast Paris 1884 pp. 559-60. 

* Chaghtai, M. A, Pietra Dura Decoration of the Taj, Islamic Culture, 
Hydorabady Pn. Oot. 1941. 



ON PANINI'S SUTRA V [I-i-90— WRONG WORDING OR 
CORRUPT READING ? 

BY 

S. P. Chaturvedi 

The commeDtators of Pariini ( =P ) have proposed in many 
cases amendments in the wording of the P. Sutras with a view 
to include the desired and exclude the undesired forms in the 
then current Sanskrit language. But sometimes their proposed 
amendments are off the mark : what they amend is not really an 
incorrect statement, but only a corrupt reading, for which P. 
cannot be reasonably held responsible. To substantiate the above 
remark, an attempt is made below in connection with P. 7-1-90, 
The P. Sutra ( gato nit 7-1-90 ) as read in the current text, 
lays down the strengthening of o into au in the first five forms 
( three in the nominative and two in the objective ) in the decle- 
nsion of go ( cow )-stem. The P. Sutra ( aulom-sasoh 6 “1-93 ) ch- 
anges o of an o-ending stem into a, if the affixes am and sas follow 
it. Accepting the present reading of the above two Sutras as 
correct, a number of difficulties arise and they are discussed by 
Patanjali (=Pat. ). The application of P. 6-1-93 in such con- 
jugational forms a ocmawm ( first person singular, imporfect-Zaw- 
tense from the root d- to gather ) will have to be avoided either 
by limiting this sutra to po-stem only ( i, e, by reading a gotah 
in place of autafi=a + otah ) or by bringing the natural anuvrtU of 
sujji in this sutra from the preceding sutra ( 6-1-9 2). The am in 
acinavam not being a sup ( a declensional affix ), the sutra 
6-1-93 is not applicable there. But there arises another 
difficulty. The general sutra 6-1-93 (being applicable in the case of 
all o-ending stems ) would be in natural course suppressed ( bad* 
hita ) by the particular ( viiesa ) sutra 7-1-90 ^ and consequently 
the sutra 6-1-93 cannot be applied in gam ( the objective case 
singular from po-stem ) and the undesired form gavam would re- 
sult. To avoid this difficulty, Pat. suggests that the sutra 7-1-90 
should read as oio nit and that the sutra is then applicable to all 
o stems and not to go stem only. The P. 6-1-93 ( a^otom iaaoh ) 
consequently becomes a viie§a sutra ( being applicable in fewer 
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cases ) in relation to the amended sutra ( =S. ) 0<o rdt. Hence 
the apprehension, that S. 7-1-90 would suppress the S. 6-1-93, 
disappears and the desired form gam is obtained. The amend- 
ment of the S. 7-1-90 is desired for other purposes also ; for this 
8. would cover the case of dyo stem also ; and such forms as dydm 
( in ‘ dyam gaccha ’ and ’* dyam te dhumo gacchatu " ) and 
dyavah ( in “ yad dyam indra te iatam ” ) would be easily justified. 
The other solution for avoiding the application of the sutra 
( 6-1-93 ) to go stem only by adopting the reading a gotomiasoh 
in place of automiasoh is thus rendered futile and becomes an 
ekadeiibMsya, for otherwise the above forms from dyo I dyamh 
and dyam ) would remain unaccounted for. 

The correct reading, then of the S. ( 7-1-90 ) as suggested by 
Pat. and explicitly stated by KaSikakara and other commentators 
is oto »iW. When Pat. suggests the amendment of the S. 7-1-90, 
he proposes an amendment in the wording of the S. and is not 
correcting a misreading. Not only Pat., but all other comment- 
ators take the P. sutra 7-1-90 to be goto and comment accord- 
ingly. 

But wo should make a distinction between a corrupt reading 
and a wrong wording. That the S. 7-1-90 in the current form is ' 
corrupt text can be established beyond doubt. If the reading 
goto yit has P's. sanction, the other S. also must have read as a 
gotomiasoh; otherwise the form yarn would he unjustified. If on 
the other hand the present reading of S. 6-1-93 is necessary to 
account for the form dyam from dyo, as said by Pat. the other S. 
7-1-90 also must be read as o^o nit to account for the form dyavah 
( plural nominative from dyo ). It is inconceivable that P. should 
provide for the form dyam and keep silent over the other form 
dyamh from the same stem. Thus either both the sutras ( 6-1-93 
and 7-1-90 ) have the reading of ah or both have gotah. It should 
be remembered that both these forms ( dyam and dyamh ) are 
quoted by Pat. from Vedic literature. As it would be doing in- 
justice to the genius of Panini to regard that both the sutras 
dealt with the forms of po-stem only and that he ignored the 
forms of the stem dyo ( occurring in the Vedic lit. ), it can be 
easily inferred that both the sutras had the reading otah and 
that the present reading of the S. 7-1-90 is merely a corrupt 
reading. 
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Another evidence can be brought forth in support of the above 
conclusion. There is no sense and rationale in adding i to go 
in gotal^. The tapara-karava according to P. 1-1-70 is for the spe- 
cific purpose of restricting the scope of letters indicated by the 
accompanying ap ( vowel ). And as go in gMh is not a vowel, 
but a oonsonant-plus-vowel, the S. 1-1-70 cannot bo applied in 
the present case. ' Pat.’s attempt to explain gotdh in that light 
is clearly an uphill task and proceeds on the assumption of the 
corrupt text as a genuine reading. It is due to this assumption 
that Pat. ignores ‘ the natural and most reasonable anuvrtH of 
an in the S. 1-1-70 from the preceding S, 1-5-69. Thus it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the use of t in golaJx is against 
F&ninian technique. The reading of the S. must therefore have 
been in original P. text, o<o ^ and not goto pit. A slight corrup- 
tion in the reading of the S. Las been taken to be a genuine read- 
ing by the commentators. The proposed amendment of the S. 
7-1-90, therefore, is really speaking, uncalled for. 


> Cf. The KS^ikK on the S. 6-1-93. 

* Cf. NSge^abhatta in his Uddyota on the S. 7-1-90. 


INDIA AND THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY 
BY 

Mrs. a A. P. Rhys Davids 

When, eome sixty-five years ago, my husband retired from 
Ceylon Civil Service, and came home, a man still young in years, 
bui thrown back, saddened and ill — had he not protested on 
behalf of certain peasants, thereby bringing on himself rebuke, 
and insidious attack, with temporary dismissal ? — he pulled 
himself together, refused to return and started afresh as barrister. 
But he was haunted and pursued by the spiritual legacy 
bequeathed him from Ceylon — the making accessible to the 
scholar's world the world-literature that was India’s legacy to 
Ceylon — the earliest known canon of Buddhist scripture and its 
exegesis, as still surviving in Ceylon, 

This he had not come to study while in Ceylon, but it had 
been , in a way laid before him in response to his inquiry. As 
magistrate there had come before him a case of, can I say ? 
clerical succession to a cure ? Was the deceased monk-parson 
to be succeeded by his own curate ( samanera), or should it be an 
* elder ’ ? It was, he was told, a matter of ‘ canon law, ’ of Vinaya. 
Vinaya : what is that ? And so he came to learn, not only about 
Vinaya and a Canon, but also of the survival, both blended with 
Singhalese and apart, of a literary diction, as dead as is Latin, 
and yet as alive, built out of old Indian dialects as the vehicle 
of the Canon which India had let go into exile, but which South 
Asia he preserved. And this he set to work to learn from a 
monk, ardent in faith though suffering from a mortal disease ; a 
man who, as he expounded grammar, dropped into alert ears 
morsels of his formulated faith. 

Behind an agnostic my opia Rhys Davids was religious in 
faith in spiritual growth. And he saw this as proceeding surely 
from growth in knowledge. Child of a fine will, he let will as 
mind, that is, will as reflective, take in awareness the leading 
place. We all still do it ! The good monk's will had sown the 
seed ; the pupiPs will watered it ( do not the Suttas speak of 
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man’s ‘ becoming ’ as fostered by the rain of desire?); but) it 
was as an idea that there came to dwell with him the pl{^ for 
making fructify the new attention that had just begun to be 
given to monastic libraries of ‘ palm-leaf manuscripts..’ 

This meant much toil of thought and hand for a penniless 
lawyer, struggling to got briefs, to keep himself alive ; one who 
had no bond as alumnus with British universities and whose 
German university gave no aid. But his fine will stood the test, 
and he waved aside the friendly gibes at the insolvency that 
would inevitably undermine his house of cards. He laid his 
plans to survey materials, and place collected Mss. among 
scattered editors. He drew powerful allies in the scholar-world 
into his net — was it not the ‘ Blessed One’s ' way ? — to make cri- 
tical editions, always in roman letter ( a far wiser decision than 
had he chosen the mediumship of Devan^garl ) such men as Old- 
enberg the German, Trenckner and Fausboll the Danes, Minayeff 
the Russian, Richard Morris the fellow-Kelt, after whose establi- 
shed enterprise * the ’Early English Text Society, ’ this younger 
child was named, L4on Feer the Frenchman and last but not 
least, Edmund Hardy. These men, to mention no others, gave 
their leisure hours for years for no pecuniary reward or v^rdly 
fame to examine, collate and edit the Pall manuscripts sent them 
by Rhys Davids, who himself with the comradeship of a scholar 
in religious history, J. Estlia Carpenter, edited the opening book 
of the compiled discourses or Suttantas. 

Learned institutions began to subscribe ; there were found by 
that probing net donations here and there, even from a crowned 
head, and it was with printing at lower rates than now, a sub- 
stantial bank-balance carefully tended, which came into being, 
instead of the threatened bankruptcy. Oldenberg's first edition 
of the Vinaya, with a substantial financial backing from the 
India Office and the Berlin Academy, was approaching copplo- 
tion ( 1879-83 ), and served as, so to speak, a literary introducer 
of the new society’s remainder of the Canon ; but financially it 
stood upon its own feet. The better to win support from South 
Asian orthodoxy, the inclusion of the more pronounced Prakrit 
Jainist scriptures was abandoned, and a pair of Pali texts was 
issued every year. 

In time two branches sprang from the parent stena. With in- 
crease of literary material, it became evident that Childer’s great 
11 [ Annalf , B. O. B. I. ] 
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work, his Pali Dictionary, needed rewriting. In his interleaved 
copy, bequeathed him by Childers, Rhys Davids, for twenty 
years, inserted every new word and phrase. These he had 
copied on slips, and distributed to half a dozen Indologists, in 
planning a dictionary which should be an instance of that brother- 
hood in work, the absence of which Renan had so deplored 
in his Avenir de la Science, then a new work. But like Renan, he 
was in advance of his age ; the ‘ brotherhood ’ did not fructify, 
though only ill health hindered a great scholar and good man, 
Ernst Windisch, in carrying out his part. No completed section 
of letters was handed in save that of the letter 8, by Sten Eonow, 
and it became evident that the great work of a new dictionary 
would have to be done by one worker,, old age now making it 
impossible that this should be the society’s founder. Of Dr. W. 
Stede’s timely aid there is no need here to speak. His ten years 
of unremitting labour and its result belong to this century. 

The other new branch was a series of translations, to carry 
on more thoroughly the mere samples presented in Sacred Books 
of the East and begun, in Sacred Books of the Buddhists, by Msix 
Mhllfr. Finances being still favourable, this was begun by an 
extra subscription volume every year till nearly thirty were 
published. 

But meanwhile Europe h ad been laid waste by a ghastly war 
of five years, and whereas, by 1936, the Society’s programme was 
approaching completion, so too were its financial resources. The 
war had crushed German university Catholicism of effort, France 
was bled white, and printing had leapt up in price, so that the 
Society’s expenditure was outrunning its receipts. It had sold 
out its modest capital ; its remaining items were of exegesis 
only, arousing naturally less demand over and above such sub- 
scriptions as persisted. Then there fell on it yet another war — 
war of unprecedented rapine, impoverishing both aggressors and 
attacked. No European subscriptions could reach us ; our best 
support in the book trade left a large debt owed to us. A misaimed 
bomb burnt out all our reserve stocks, and the Pali Text Society 
was left more or less ruined, insolvent, with some six ( ? or eight) 
volumes wherein to complete unfinished first editions, and bring 
out a few shorter wofks, Fqr the first time since its sturt the 
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society can promise not even one text this year, although the 
‘materials are at hand. 

I have sought for special financial aid from A.merioa’s genero« 
sity, but have failed to get any. I may say, as yet, the* same of 
India. Is she indeed not of a mind to take up this sorely wounded, 
this all but completed undertaking, so as to make possible, if 
not yet the reprinting of the results of 60 years output, at least 
the issue of some at least of those six remaining volumes ? Of 
all our earlier South Asian * orthodox ' support, Ceylon alone is 
not now in the grip of this war. But Ceylon has long lost her early 
testimony of sympathy with our work to make world-literature 
of her scripture. She has shrunk into nationalism. In India 
we have still a small handful of subscribers. Will India now go 
further and adopt us ? It is not likely I shall be here to write 
Finis to our work. Even were the issues of texts finished, we 
have still a half-finished Pali Concordance slowly piling up to 
serve the future scholar as only a good Concordance really can. 
But I leave very worthy representatives to carry on, notably 
Miss. I. B. Horner, M. A., now editing and publishing (at her own 
expense ) the first complete translation of the Vinaya-Pitaka, for 
Sacred Books of the Buddhissts, which I still edit, the Pali Text 
Society being unable to include more in its own series. Will 
India help ? Will that most worthy fostermother of struggling 
scholarship, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, to 
whose Silver Jubilee we are sending greeting, make the safe and 
fit issue of at least some Of those remaining six volumes its pri- 
mary care ? Will it send us, wounded and strangled, a message 
of help ? 



* ON THE PROBABLE DATE OE SABARA-SVAMiNt 

By 

G. V. DEVA8THAL1 

Of all tbe commentaries on the M. S. of Jaimini, Sahara's is 
the earliest that is available in its entirety, though not, of course 
the earliest that was ever written. Sahara himself in his com* 
mentary refers to at least one of his predecessors no less than 
ten times, ' sometimes to lend additional support to his interpre- 
tations, but sometimes also to note differences of opinion or even 
to offer his own criticism against his Views. * This is the Vrtti- 
k&ra who has been by some, ^ not quite convincingly, been 
identified with Bhagavan Upavarsa. We are not here concerned 
with the question of the identity of this VrttikSra, though it may 
be noted that the manner in which he is referred to by Sahara 
lends little support to this identification. Besides the Vrttikara 
( and Upavarsa also if he is not identical with the VrttikSra ) we 

* This paper was originally submited to the eleventh session of the 
All India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad ( Dn. ) in December 1941. 
t Abbreviations used in this article. 

AOS— A^valByana Orbya-Sutra. 

GG8.“Gobhila Grhya-Sntra. 

: JFM. — Dr. Jha’s PrSbhSkara MimSihaS. 

JT8. — Dr. Jha’s Translation of SlokavSrtika. 

JTSB. — Dr. Jha’s Translation of SSbarabhSsya. 

Sane — A brief Sketch of the POrva MimarasS by Mm. Kane. 

KM.— Dr. Keith’s Karma-MimSihsS. 

MBh.— MahSbhSrata. 

M. 8. — MimSihsB-Sntra. 

NIR.— Nirukta. 

RV.— i^g-veda. 

SFB.— Satapatha BrBhmapa. 

SVB — Sadviih^a BrShmana. 

* M. 8. 1, i. 5 ; II. i. 32-33 ; ii. 26 ; iii. 16 ; III. i. 6 ; V. i. 1 ; VII. ii. 6; 
VIII.i.2 ; andX.iv.23. 

« M.S.II.i.83. 

* JFM., p. 113 ; and JTS. Intr. p. iii. Keith is almost inclined to accept 
this view thpugh he is not blind to other probabilities, of. KM. p, 7f. 
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know of others like Baudhayana, ’ Bhavadasa, ^ and Bhartr- 
mitra ^ and Hari^ some of whom have commented not only 
on the M. S. but also on the Brahma-Sutra. ® But about their 
ohronologioal position nothing can be said with any definiteness. 
Being, however, in full possession of the Sahara Bhasya we are 
in a better position to draw some definite conclusions regarding 
Sahara and his work after a careful scrutiny of his Bhasya. 
Attempts have already been made in this direction ; and we find 
Dr. Keith concluding that 400 A. D. ^ is the earliest date to 
which he can be assigned : while Prof. Kane holds that ' Sahara 
wrote his Bhasya between 100 A. D. and 500 A. D. Dr. Mm. 
Jha accepts the view of Dr. Keith. ® But a careful study of his 
Bhasya seems to me to disclose certain facts which require us to 
push Saharan's date up by about three or four centuries and place 
him somewhere in the first century before the Christian Era. 

Looking out for the relation of this commentator with the 
author of the M. S. we find that he must have been separated 
from Jaimini by several centuries. Dr. Keith allows a period of 
two centuries to pass between the two ; for he places Jaimini and 
Sahara at 200 and 400 A. D. respectively. ® Prof. Kane, however 
dates Jaimini at 300 B. C. and Sahara as later than 100 A, D. but 
earlier than 500 A. D. He thus appears to allow a period of 
about four to eight centuries to separate the author of the M. S. 
from his commentator. Now though it is admittedly impossible 
to lay down any definite period as having separated these two 
writers there are certain considerations which will justify the 

1 KM.p. 8. 

B Pr. Jha suggests that this BhavadSsa may be identioal with the Vptti- 
k5ra ( of. JTS. p. 116 ). This view, however, has found little support. 

2 I^eferred to by Parthasarathimisra on SlokavSrtika, p, 4 ( v, 10 ) ; and 
also cited on the organ of sound, KySyamadjarl, p. 213. of. KM. p. 8 n. 

4 ^astradlpika, X ii. 59-60. 

s A work called the Frapafica-hrdaya mentions that BahvadSsa and 
Upavarsa had oommented on 20 books of the pUrva and the uttara MImSihsa. 
of. also Saihkara on Brahma Sutra, III. iti. 53. 

6 KM. p. 9. 

^ Kane, p. 13 f. 

8 JTSB. Ill, Intro, p. vi. 

» KM. p. 6 and 7. 

1 *^ Kane. p. 6 and 13. 
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conclusion that the period separating these two writers must he 
wide enough extending oyer at least three or four centuries. 

Even a casual reader of the Bhasya cannot fail to notice how 
Sahara proposes different interpretations for one and the same set 
of Sutras. He first interprets an Adhikarana in the way which 
possibly he thought best and then adduces other alternative in* 
terpretation ( or interpretations ) which must have very probably 
been accepted by some of his own contemporaries or perhaps 
even predecessors. This phenomenon is by no means rare in 
Sahara’s commentary. Thus, for example, he proposes two 
interpretations each for M. S. IX. 3.21-24 ; IV. 3.27-28 ; VIII. 1. 
34 and 39 , VIII. 3.14-15 , and IX. 1.34-35. For M. S. IV. 1. 2 
IX. 1. 1 ; and X. 1.1-3 he offers three each ; but he records no 
less than four different interpretations for M. S. IX. 2.25-28. 
This phenomenon leads us to draw two different conclusions : 

( 1 ) that Sahara had before him no definite tradition for the in- 
terpretation of the M. S. and ( 2 ) that he must have been preced- 
ed by several commentators on the M. S. who often poignantly 
differed from him ; but who being inferior are so much eclipsed 
by the overwhelming work of Sahara that they all together with 
their works are now no more than mere names to us-a condition 
to which they appear to have been reduced at a very early date. 

The same appears to be the case with regard to the actual text 
of the M. S. Thus we find that whereas the Vrttikara appears to 
have read M. 8. 1. 1. 3 with a H in it, Sahara reads it without a -T. 
But we have another clearer instance where Sahara actually 
notes a different reading and explains it. Thus at M. S. XI. 1. 14 
Sahara adopts the reading ‘ ^ ’ and notes the other 

reading with the remark ‘ <nrRr ’. Here 

again we have a circumstance which appears to strengthen the 
conclusions arrived at above. ' 

But we need not rest on mere inferences for proving that 
Sahara had before him no sure and unbroken tradition to help 

• The lame again is the ease -with M. 8. 1, i. 4 which according to Sahara 
i* *he VpttikSra, however, changes the 

places of and in the sQtra and reads 
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him fn the task of interpreting the work of Jaimini. We can 
actually quote the words of Sahara himself to show that he had 
not only no tradition to guide him in his work, but that in some 
oases he was actually at his wit’s end to find out a propuer topic 
and interpretation for some adhikaranas. Thus, for example, we 
find that while commenting on M. S. II.3.16 he^ makes no secret 
of his inability to find out a suitable interpretation for the Adhi- 
karana and in plain terms declares his indebtedness to the Vrtti- 
kfira, * Thug absence of any unbroken tradition before Sahara 
not only regarding the interpretation of the M. S. but regarding 
even the actual reading of the same, the variety of interpretations 
proposed by him for some of the adhikaranas, and also a plura- 
lity of predecessors are circumstances which, I believe, warrant 
us in concluding that there must have been a gulf at least three 
or four centuries wide separating the author of the M. S, from 
the commentator thereof. 

The Vrttikara, the only earlier commentator of the M. S, quoted 
or referred to by Sahara also seems to be separated from him by 
about a century or so. Not that he is held in very high esteem 
by Sahara as some are inclined to argue. ® In all the places where 
Sahara refers to him ( and they are no less than ten ) there is not 
a single case where he is beyond doubt referred to with the hono- 
rific title BhagavSn, ^ The reference to Bhagavan Upavarsa 
occurring as it does in the Vrttikara-grantha itself, cannot bo 

* \ 3 ^^ ^ 

* Kane, p. 13; and KM. p. 8 n. 

2 Dr. Keith in this connection refers the reader to M. S. II. iii, 16 and 
III. i. 6. ( of. KM. p. 8n ). Prof. Kane refers to one more passage VII. i. 2 
( a misprint for VIII. i. 2. ) cf. Kane, p. 13. Of these the first i. e. II. iii. 16 
I have discussed in the body of the article. The second viz., III. i. 6, though 
referring to the Vrttikara, contains nothing to establish Sabara^s reverence 
for the VrttikSra. ( cf. 1!%^: I ). The third one 

added by Prof. Kane refers to the VrttikSra in plural. But out of the ten 
odd references made by Sahara to the VjrttikSra this is the solitary case 
where Sahara against his wont uses the plural while referring to the Vptti- 
kSra. It cannot as such be accepted as a oonolusive proof to establish 
Sahara’s reverence for the VrttikSra, especially when we remember that 
there are at least seven places where he is referred to in singular only with 
no honorific title. 
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said to be a clear reference to the Vrttikara himself. ’ The only 
other place where such a reference is alleged® to have been 
made occurs in Sabara^s commentary on M. S,. 11.3.16 where our 
commentator after declaring his indebtedness to the Vrttikara in 
no ambiguous terms writes : — ‘ arsT 

a ft qnr arroy^f^cTT^^msT 

fT?r. ^ 

But even this cannot be admitted as a clear reference to the 
Vrttikara ; for the whole passage quoted above would appear to 
be nothing but a mere quotation from the latter’s commentary so 
that the honorific terms Bhagavan and Acarya would refer to 
Jaimini himself and fittingly too, rather than to the Vrttikara 
who never seems to have commanded very high respect from the 
Bhasyakara. That these high sounding tributes were easily the 
share of Jaimini is more than amply illustrated by later usage. 
Even Sahara himself uses the term Ac§rya to denote, not the 
Vrttikara, but Jaimini^ himself more than once. We also find 
that the title Acarya has been applied by him to the various 
authorities * quoted by Jaimini in the body of his work. But 
there is not a single instance of the term Acarya occurring in 
the Bhasya being beyond all doubt applicable to the Vrttikara 
alone. It, therefore, does not seem likely that in this one place 
alone Sahara against his usual practice, might give away the 
title to one who is far inferior to the stars forming the galaxy of 
the Mlmaihsa of the creative period. The conclusion thus arrived 
at is further corroborated by the circumstance that Sahara not 

^ It has been argued that the Vrttikara Grantha is only a rdsumd and 
that Sahara is responsible for the reference to Upavarsa, who is none else 
than the Vrttikara, a view which appears to be supported by KumSrila. ( of. 
KM. p. 8). But against this view goes the fact that the Tantra~v3rtika 
mentions Upavarsa as MabSbba^yakSra (of. Kane, p. 13) which means that he 
cannot be the same as the VrttikSra. Thus at any rate so far as the question 
of Vpttikara’s identity with Upavarsa is not settled the passage in question 
also cannot be accepted as conclusively proving Sahara's reverence for the 
VjrttikSra. 

B See note 3 on p. 87 above. 

S Of. M. 8. III. i. 4 ; VIII. iii. 7 ; XII. i. 8 ; &o. 

* Thus, for example, LSbukayana at M. 8. VI. vii. 87 ; KSrfijSjini at M. S. 
VI. vil. 85; KSmukSyana at M. 8. XL i. 56 ; Badari at M. S. III. i. 3 ; VIII. 
viii, 6 ; Itreya at M. S. IV. iii. 8 ; Aiti^Syana at M. S. HI. ii. 43 ; and 
Alekhana at M. S. VI. 5. 17. 
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only criticises the Vrttikara but more often than not refers to 
him in singular alone without any honorific term so much so 
that it is only once that i^abara, it would appear, has condes- 
cended to use a plural form in referring to him. ^ 

Sahara’s manner of referring to the Vrttik&ra presents a glar- 
ing contrast to his manner of referring to other great authors 
whom he holds in very high esteem. Take the case of Papini, 
for example. Of the five or six places^ where Sahara mentions 
the name of Panini, we find as many as four where Papini’s name 
is accompanied by the title BhagavSn. The title AcSrya also is 
used by him with great frequency while referring to the great 
authorities like Badari and Aitisayana. We may, therefore, feel 
justified in concluding that the Vrttikara did not occupy a very 
exalted position in the esteem of . Sahara which, at the same time, 
should not be taken to mean that Sahara treated him with scant 
respect. 

Is the Vrttikara then to be looked upon only as an earlier con- 
temporary of the Bhasyakara ? We may without much hesita- 
tion answer this question in the negative on the strength of the 
fact that while Sahara seems to have before him no definite tradi- 
tion to guide him, in his task of interpreting the M. S., the Vrtti- 
kara seems to be in possession of some, which even Sahara is 
constrained to accept as we have already noted above. 

Reviewing the relation of Sahara to Jaimini on the one hand 
and to the Vrttikara on the other we may now very plausibly con- 
clude that Sahara is removed from the former by at least three or 
four centuries while it is only about a century or two at the most 
that removes him from the latter. But Jaimini, as I have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere^ cannot be dated later than about 
500 B.C. Sahara will, therefore, have to be placed somewhere In 
the first century B. C. 

Such a conclusion regarding the date of Sahara would certain- 
ly be looked upon with great misgivings particularly because 
it differs too widely from the opinions expressed by such stalwarts 

I M. S. VIII. i. 2. 

^ M. S. VI. i. 2 ( twice ) ; X. vi. 5 ; X. viii. 4 in all these places FSpini |i 
styled BhagavSn. But he ia not so styled at M. S. X. 4 and I. h 5. 

S Vide my article *On the Probable Date of Jaimini and his Sutra * in 
Bhandarkai Or. R. Institute, Annals, V ol. XXI, pp. 63->72. 

U I Annals, B, O. R. I. ] 
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as Dr. Keith and Prof. Kane. But I shall now put forth various 
facts of internal evidence supplied by Sabara^s Bbasya which go 
to corroborate the oonclusion arrived at above. 

One great peculiarity about Sahara is that he quotes many 
authorities and many a time too, but hardly ever gives us the 
names of the works and authors thus drawn upon by him. Thus 
in the whole of his Bhasya we find Sahara giving us hardly four 
names over and above those already given by Jaimni. These are 
Panini, Kstyayana, Pihgala and Upavarsa. About the identity of 
the Vrttikara nothing definite can be said in the present state of 
our knowledge, though much has been said both for and against 
his identity with Upavarsa. But the evidence supplied by 
Sahara's manner of referring to him is not without its own value. 

Y&ska's Nirukta appears to be often quoted ; but curiously 
enough not even once has Sahara thought it necessary to men- 
tion the name of either the author or his work. The word Nirukta 
occurs at least twice * in his Bhasya in the compound expres- 
sion But in no less than three ^ places where 

Sahara appears to quote from the extant Nirukta we find that the 
quotations are introduced by or 3TTf. Again at M. S. 1.3. 

13 a sentence from the Sahara Bhasya can be traced in our 
Nirukta^ though Sahara gives us no ground whatever to show 
that he is quoting any particular work at all. It is only in the 
Vrttikara grantha that the author of the Nirukta is referred to as 
WRTcETT# There is again a couplet ^ quoted by Sahara while com- 
menting on M. S. IV.3.38 which be introduces with the remark 

* M. S. I. ii. 49 ; iii. 10. 

* M. S, VI. ii, 13 ; iii. 24 ; X. viii, 35. 

^ giving the etymology of 3TF=crr5 also occurs in the 

Nirukta I. 4. 

^ il 

This passage which is evidently a jro quoted by YSska is found at SPB. 14. 9. 
4 , 8 and SVB. 1. 5. 17. Sahara also quotes the following stanza 

ftcrr: \ 

which is also found at Nir. II. 4. This stanza together with the other three 
that are found to precede it in the Nirukta are also found in the Saihhito- 
panifad BrShma^a. 
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‘ wrffsnwjr: ?r=5nra: 1 snwr t ssnft i ’ This stanza 

is, however, found not only in the Nirukta III 4 ; but also in the 
AGS, 1.15.9, It is also referred to in the QGS. II. 8,21. But from 
which of these is Sahara quoting here it is hard to say.. 

Eeferences to Panini are more definite. More often than not 
he is referred to as BhagavS.n Panini. His AstadhySyl is often 
referred to or quoted with the introductory word * In one 
place there is also an interesting discussion as to whether 
Panini’s work can be designated Smrti ; and the conclusion arrived 
at there is that though it cannot be called a smrti in the strict 
sense of the term yet there is ground enough for inferring the 
existence of Smrti. ‘ This discussion only tends to confirm the 
conclusion that PEnini was held in very high esteem by Sahara 
and must, therefore, have preceded him by several centuries. 

Sahara’s reference to KatySyana as Bhagavan VartikakSra^ 
is very important as furnishing us with the uppermost limit for 
the date of the former. The fact that he is honoured with the 
title Bhagavan itself shows that he must have lived at least a 
century earlier than Sahara. A reference to Patanjali is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in Sahara’s commentary. Commenting on 
M. S. IX.4.21 Sahara quotes a stanza which is also found in the 
Mahabhasya of Patafijali, of course with some variation* This 
stanza occurs as the 52nd stanza in the Paninlya SiksS which 
however is said to bear on the face of it a stamp of modernness. 
Sahara’s indebtedness to the Siksa is therefore out of question. 
The stanza in question forms, according to Dr. Belvalkar, a 
genuine portion of the Mahabhasya since it is commented upon 
by Bhartrhari in his and is also quoted by Kum^rila 

in bis Tantravartika. ’ But looking to the position of the stanza 

I M. S. II. i. 10; ii. 9; iii. 3 ; &c. The usual ‘ smaryate ’ is sometimei 
replaced by arfinjwi I or I or I 

* l t«T: i 

I 5313 ; fl^ II Sahara on M. 8. VI. i. 28. 

S M. S, X. viii. 4. 

* Whereas Sahara begins the stanza with Patadjali does so with 

f?! I . The stanza as read by Sahara is as follows : — 

^^1 31 353 % 3 !T3>!mif I 
^ 3tJ3^ ^r3T3I3 WdlWl'infl II 

‘ Dr. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Qrammar, p. 27, n, 5. < 
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ia the work of Patahjali we find that it oocure in the midst of a 
MTiM of statements which appear like quotations. ' It is, there* 
fore, very likely that Fatanjali is quoting the stanza in question 
from some other source. At any rate it is but certain that Sahara 
is not indebted to Fatanjali for this stanza, for the simple reason 
that he has introduced it with the remark ‘ =a' ’ 

which shows that ho is referring to some work which could be 
designated Sruti, a title which by no stretch of imagination can 
be made applicable to Fatanjali’s work. The incident referred to 
in the stanza is very old and we find it recorded in BrAlimana 
literature. It is some such work that Sahara is drawing upon 
while quoting this stanza. That he is not quoting Fatanjali is 
also proved by the fact that Fatanjali reads it differently. 

Sahara’s priority over Fatanjali also seems to be supported by 
the fact that whereas the former refuses to recognize the Atharva- 
veda ‘ the latter not only accepts it but also tells us that it has 
nine branches. ^ Again in M. S. X. 8.1-4 there is an interesting 

* Having stated the main advantages of studying grammar Patadjali 

goes on to enumerate the secondary purposes served by the study of gram- 
mar in the following words ‘ ^ I I 

Sp! : I i i i m>Tf¥fT I m i =^rlT i 

a:5T i i i ?5iwTr pw i ’ 

The explanatory stanzas or statements that follow are most of them 
traceable to their original sources in spite of Fatahjali’s failure to mention 
any of them. Thus & c. occurs in the Kiruktal. 18 with the only 

difference that whereas Patafljali reads Yaska reads It is 

also found in the Saihhitopanisad Brahmdpa of tbe Sama Veda. 
etc. and Rg-Veda IV. 58. 3 and 1. 164. 45 respective- 

ly. Both these verses are also found to recur in the R irukta Parisista. The 
former of these is also quoted and explained by Sahara without making any 
reference to any other explanation as being put upon it by the grammarians. 

&o. is found at RV. X. 71. 2 and is also found to recur in the 

Nir. IV. 10. 

* Sahara speaks of the three Vedas viz. ai^d to the 

exclusion of the fourth. Of. used by him at M. S. If. i. 35, Comment- 

ing on this and the next two siltras Sahara complacently discusses the 
laksa^as of the three Vedas, but makes no reference to the Atharva Veda. 
This would show that the AV. had not as yet risen to the status of the other 
Vedas. 

2 * ’ writes Patafijali commenting on the Vartika. ^ ^ 
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disousiion regarding the statement * ^ which 

according to the prima facie view is a vikalpa; but according 
to the Siddh^ntin is a paryudEsa, (Commenting on this adhi- 
karana Sahara makes the Purvapaksin quote the authority of 
Bhagavan KatySyana against PSnini ; and uitimately winds up 
the whole discussion with the remark * ?5rt[rf^ra[ ^ ^T6iST3f*cr4 smr- 
\ \ f| TTORFJmfq argqr^yvq- i 

ffWg; I ' Here Sahara could have defended his position 

by referring to Patanjali (provided he was acquainted with him 
and his ) instead of dismissing the discussion with the 

unconvincing remark quoted above. There appears to be no 
ground, therefore, to suppose that Sahara was acquainted with 
Patanjali and his work. 

Coming now to the Smrti literature we find that Sahara must 
have had a pretty vast material of this branch of literature be- 
fore him. He regards Smrti as being almost on a par with the 
Vedas. * Commenting on M. S. VL1.5 he refers to this branch 
of literature by the word and says that it was studied 

by men. Thus Sahara does show his acquaintance with this liter- 
ature in general terms ; and yet he has left us almost in the dark 
as to the exact works that he had before him. But from the 
various passages * which Sahara has given us from these works 
it is quite clear that he is always referring to and quoting from 
prose Dharmasastras only and that he had no metrical Smrtis be- 
fore him. Of course he has quoted one verse at M. S. VI. 1.12 ; 
which is found to correspond to a verse in our extant Manu- 
smrti. But this verse is introduced by him with the simple re- 

‘ I? it I ^ I ^ 

Sahara on M. S. VI. ii. 22. 

^ | II ^ ( M. S. VL 

ii. 21 ) ; ‘ , m\ HSFfTf^rToqr, 

' ( M. s. I. iii. 1 ) ; ‘ if 3 Tr«fiW ’ 

( M. 8 . IX. ii. 1 ) ; ‘ if ( M. 8 . IX. i. 6 ) ; ‘ if ^ 

’ ( M. 8. IX, i. 8); * ^IR^TMiq^fRl^STfr 

M M. 8. XII, iv. 36 ). 

3r% fT^spna; n 

Thus reads Sahara ; while Manu VIII. 416 reads ‘ 

’ . This stanza is also found in MBh. Udyoga, 33, 64 which reads ' 
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mark ^ =5r without any reference to Manu. Nowhere else 
do we find Sahara quoting from his smrti. On the contrary we 
find prose quotations in Sabara^s bhasya which have good parall- 
els in the extant Manu-srarti. ^ Again at M. S. VI. 2.21 and various 
other places smrti passages are taken for discussion; and curiously 
enough they are one and all in prose. It would thus be clear that 
though Sahara has a vast mass of dharma-sastra literature be* 
fore him it was mainly in prose while the metrical Smrtis or 
Dharma-SSstras if any had not as yet attained that position of 
authority which they appear to hold later on. This remark holds 
good in the case of Manu also who is referred to in his BhSsya 
by Sahara only once under M. S. 1.1.2. There the purva-paksin 
is made to argue that since Manu and others have given instruc- 
tions regarding Dharma it follows, therefore, that they had the 
knowledge of Dharma inspite of their being only human beings. ® 
This argument though on the prima facie side is yet enough to 
show that in the days of Sahara there were certain works on 
Dharma-sastra composed by Manu and others and that they were 
respected as such in some circles. But the attitude of Sahara 
towards all these works is made clear by the rejoinder he gives 
to the above argument. He says ‘ ' which 

clearly shows that Manu and other law-givers referred to by the 
purva-paksin did not command much respect from Sahara, So 
also the verse above referred to as corresponding to a verse from 
the extant Manu-smrti is put in the mouth of the purva-paksin 
and contains a view which Sahara has set forth only to denounce 
it ultimately. From all this it would be clear that though Sahara 
shows acquaintance with Manu and his work yet he does not 
hold it as being authoritative ; nay he is ^even prepared to deno- 
unce its statements and also indirectly hint that it may also be 
open to correction. This means that by the time of Sahara Manu 
^ and his work had just appeared in the field and that they were 
not universally respected. Now so far as the date problem is con- 
cerned we are told that the extant Manu-erarti was composed 

* ‘ ^ I ^ M. S. IV. i. 5 ; & VI. iv. 25 corresponds 

to Manu. IV. ST. Also cf. ; Ap. D. S. I. 31. 18. 
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between second century B. C. and geoond century A. D. ' Hence 
taking into consideration the relation of Sahara with Manu and 
his work we may plausibly conclude that the former must have 
lived at a time which cannot be much later than the earlist date 
which can be assigned to the latter ; or in other words that Sahara 
must have lived somewhere in the first century B. C. 

Again while commenting on the M. S. X. 4.23 Sahara makes 
a reference to the and their views on ?«rfTr. But what 

works he exactly meant is uncertain. Generally the word ® 

is applied to the Bamayapa and the MahEbharata, the two great 
epics of India, But beyond this solitary reference there is not 
a single place where Sahara would appear to be referring to either 
of these epics. As an example of an absurd statement Sahara 
gives a sentence ^ in prose which curiously enough occurs in a 
versified form at MBh. Sabha Ch. 66.11. But the very fact that 
Sahara chooses to quote the prose form is enough to show that he 
was unaware of the versified one. Similar is his attitude towards 
the Puranas. Beyond the word occurring in the compound expre- 
ssion wfHfr^5TroTs Sahara appears to have given us no lines 
which can be traced to any of the extant Puranas. The only 
surmise that can be based on the solitary reference to Puranas by 
Sahara is that he was aware of the existence of not one purSna 
but perhaps several works going by that name though the exact 
number and the names of these works are hard to determine. 

Coming to the last point we may note that though he had 
many an occasion to refer to Sahara has never given 

us a quotation from any of the well-known classical works even 
of the earliest date known to us. Very often he gives us examples 
from ordinary conversational tongue as used by the people in his 
time and naturally many of the given by him are in 

• Kane, History of Dharma^astra, Vol. I, p, 151. 

® Oommenting on M. S. IX. i. 44 Sahara writes 

\ ^ ’ . This would 

appear to indicate that Sahara did not mean the two great epios when he 
used the term 

^ ‘ ^ 'O'nder M. 8. L i. 5 ; and 

TV. iii. 3. 
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prose. ' But metrical lines also are not wanting ' and more 
than once we find Sahara quoting verses which are hardly trace* 
able to their original sources. 

Besides these there are several other quotations^ dealing 
with technical points which appear to have been drawn by 
Sahara from the floating mass of technical poetry. For he 
always introduces these with the words ‘ (IV. iii. 3 ) ; 

{ IV. iv, 24 } VII. i. 12 ; etc. ) ; ( IV. iv. 

28 ) ; but there are several others which are given without any 
introductory remark whatsoever. 

Such then is in short the evidence provided by a study of re- 
ferences to and quotations from the v<arious branches of Sanskrit 
literature as we find them in the Sahara BhSsya. Having thus 
gathered together ail these pieces of evidence, both positive as well 
as negative, we may briefly restate them by saying that Sahara 
mentions only three persons by name viz. Panini, Kfity^yana 
and Upavarsa ; that no work is actually referred to by him by 
its specific name though he has often quoted from various works 
like the Nirukta and the Astadhyayl ; that a specific mention jof 

‘ Cf. •. g. ‘ ( M. S. III. ly. 9 ) ; ‘ ^ 

I W f? Vfqfin ’ ( M. S. I. ii. 20 ) ; • cfi;^iR 

' ( M. 8. 1, i. 2 ) ; qf 

’ ( M. s. ix. ui. 2 ). 

* Ct e. g. ‘ »TIVI% ’ ( M. S. I. i. 32 ) ’ 

( M. S. VIII. i. 6 ) ; ‘ I 

( V. L. II ' ( M. S. I. i, 24 ). It should be noted here that 

this stanza is metrically defective according to the definition of 
which requires that the seventh syllable in the fourth shall be short; 

while it is long in the stanza under discussion [ Def. of — ‘ qs 

^ I ; and ‘ J?r: q^qi% uiqsT 

^ 3n^ I f«rf I%lcyri^ Vl 1 ’ ( M. 8. IV. iii. 11. ), 

* Of. e. g. R^l tfTVr itw: I ’ e‘o. ( M. 8. II. i. 33 ) ; ‘gpn^ 

TibblTOt ^ \ ’ eto. ( M. 8. IV. iv. 22) ; ‘ 

51f8qi>5 ^ ttStfr^5T fl?f fWR: U ’ (M. 8. VII. i. 12); 

* WURof Tfl^ I VRl?: f^l% l^qf h' ( M. S. 

XI. i.l):and Spjl fispSRtItq: | Rif : ?! % RII?^ 

II ’ (M.s.xn.iii.l6). 
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Eatyayana as Bhagavan Vartikakara supplies us with the up- 
permost limit for Sahara’s date, while the lower limit for the same 
can be fixed with tolerable certainty on the strength of various 
pieces of negative evidence which taken singly may not be of 
much use in proving anything positive, but which together may 
afford grounds strong enough to suggest at least a high probabi- 
lity in certain direction, particularly when they all appear to 
point in the same direction. Thus there is the absence of any 
direct reference to or any of the metrical Smrtis, or to any 

of the classical works or authors, which appear to speak for a 
date of Sahara as not being later than about 100 B. C. a conclu- 
sion we have arrived at above on the strength of Sahara’s 
relation with the Sutrakara on the one hand and with the Vrtti- 
kara on the other. 


13 ( Anuals. B. O. R. I, | 



CAUDHIRAPADA (LON AD) INSCRIPTION OP 
RESIDE VA 5 SAKA1163. 

BY 

Moreshwar G. dikhhit 

The stone bearing this inscription was found lying in an open 
field in the outskirts of the village Caudharapada, near Lonad 
in the Bhiwandi taluka of the Thana district ( Bombay Presid- 
ency ). According to the Bombay Gazetteer * it was first noticed 
in February 1882. Reference to the contents of this inscription, 
with some difference in details, has already been made by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. XIV, p. 212 ; it is 
also noticed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Progress Report, 
Arch. Sur. of India, Western Circle, for the year 1905-6, p. 30, 
and by Dr. A. S. Altekar, in Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 416. Its 
text however has never been published, ® I am editing it here 
from the ink-impressions prepared by me. 

The inscribed stone measures about 6.2 ' x 1.5 ' in length and 
breadth and about 10 " in thickness. The writing covers a space 
1,2 ' broad and 4' high. At the top of the stone are figured in 
low relief the representations of the Sun, the Moon and a Kalasa 
in the centre. Below the inscribed portion appears the Ass-curse, 
very often noticed in the Silahara ^ and Yadava^ Inscriptions 
of the Mediaeval period. 

The inscription consists of twenty lines of writing. The 
letters are deeply carved and carefully executed, but the surface 
of the stone which was originally made quite smooth has been 
damaged by exposure to weather and several letters, especially in 
the latter half of it, have been defaced and become illegible. 

' Bomb, Oaz., Vol. I, part ii, p. 20. foot-note 3. 

8 It is however not included in Dr. Eielhorn’s List of InBoriptions of 
Southern India. Epi, lnd> Vol. VII, Appendix. 

J Of. SixSilahara Inscriptions, Epi, Ind,, Vol. XXIII, p. 269ff. Inscrip- 
tions A, B, 0, E and F. 

* ot Ibid, p, 281. 
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The characters belong to the NSgarl alphabet of about the 12th 
century A. D. With the exception of a few letters they approach 
in every respect to the characters of the present day and there 
is nothing noteworthy about their forms. 

As regards orthography, it may be noted that the ' Pt^theh- 
mMra is used in places to indicate the medial 4 and b ; Fa is used 
for Ba in many places, and K§a for Khya ( lino 11 ). 

The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit. But 
for the opening sentence ( line 1 ), the portion appearing between 
lines 5-11, and the last six words in the last line, the whole in- 
scription is in verse throughout. The verses are numbered and 
they are six in all. There are several mistakes in the composi- 
tion of the record and some of the verses are incomplete. 

The inscription is of King Ke^iideva, son of Apararkka, born 
in the family of JImutaketu, the crest-jewel of the Vidyadhara- 
vam^a. He is styled here as Maharajadhiraja and Kouhkana- 
Cakravarti. 

The object of it is to record the grant of the village Brahma- 
purl, by KeSideva, to one Soma-nayaka, eon of Sarvva, a priest, 
devoted to the worship of God Sompe§vara ( or Sumpedvara. ) 
It also records the gift of the village Majasapalli, included in the 
boundary of the village Vo( Bo )pa-grama, to the community of 
priests, worshipping the God, 

The grant was made on the occasion of a Siva-ratri day 
( mentioned twice in the inscription ) which fell on Tuesday, 
the 14th day in the dark-half of the month of Magha, in the 
Saka year 1163, The cyclic year then was Vikarin. This date 
corresponds to A. D. 1240, January 24tb, which was a Tuesday 
as stated in the inscription. ' It further records that the grant 
was made in front of God Sompe&vara, 

The inscription opens with an obeisance made to Vinayaka. 
The first verse is devoted to the praise of God Sumpe^vara 

1 Pillai, Indian Ephemerid, Vol. lY. p. 82. Begarding the partioulars of 
this date, it may be noted that Bhagwanlal reads the year as Saka 1161 
and the day as Monday. ( Bom. Oaz., Vol, XIV, p. 212 ). The tithi is given 
as 13th day in the Bom. Oaz.,. Vol. L pt. ii, p. 20. Both these are obviously 
wrong as the estampage before us clearly reads them as above stated. 
Dr. Bbandarkar, op. cit., correctly restores it to Saka 1162, but Dr. Altekar, 
Ind. Cull. Vol. II, p. 416, following the Bomb. Oaz., takes it as Saka 1161. 
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( a form of Siva ) who is described as the cause of creation, stabi- 
lity and destruction of the earth and as one, who dispels the 
distress of devotees. The next verse states that in the family of 
Jimutaketu was born AparSrkka, whose son was Kesideva. He 
is further extolled in praise by saying that in his powerful reign 
the Earth even forgot some of the best kings like the illustrious 
RSma. In the prose portion that follows the names of the minis- 
ters of Kefiideva are given, which are as follows Sri Jhampada 
Prabhu, the Prime Minister ; Rsjadeva Pandita, the officer in 
charge of War and Treaties ; and Sri Ananta Prabhu, the officer 
in charge of the Srikarana ( Treasury ). 

In verse 3, the donee is described as devoted to the worship of 
God SompeSvara. It states that Kesideva granted him the 
village Brahmapurl, which was very pleasing to the eyes on 
account of the Siva temple standing there. 

The inscription then gives the names of four (including 
Somanayaka ) priests as Soma-nayaka, Suryya-nayaka ' Govinda 
nayaka and Nau-nayaka, to whom Kesideva granted the village 
Majasapalli, for their maintenance. 

This is followed by the usual imprecatory and benedictory 
verses. Even though it is nowhere stated in the inscription to 
what dynasty Kesideva belonged, it can easily be inferred that 
he was from the Silahara dynasty of North Kohkapa, from his 
birudas, the manner of stating the names of the ministers, which 
has many parallels in other SilahSra inscriptions and from the 
reference to Jimutaketu, from whom all the Silahara kings trace 
their descent. 

Silahara Apararkka ( alias Aparaditya) father of Kemdeva, is 
known to us from his two inscriptions namely, the Prince of 
Wales Museum Inscription* and the Parol Stone inscription, ^ 
which are dated Saka 1107 and 1109 respectively. The present 
inscription of Kesideva is dated Saka 11 62 and thus there is a 
very large gap of about 53 years in the history of the Northern 
Silaharas, which must be attributed to the long reign of either 
of them. 


> This name was formerly read as JRama nayaka in the Bom. Gaz., 
op. ctt» 

« Of. A. B, 0. B. J., Vol. V, p. 169ff. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, 
p. 269ff. Inscription D. 

« J. B B. B. A. 8 , Vol. XII., p. 333. 
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Ttie references to the Soropedvara ( possibly a corrupt form 
of Somesvara ) is very interesting. The nature of the donation 
and the occasion on which it was bestowed, makes us believe that 
Eedideva was a devotee of Siva, In point of fact, many kings of 
the North Kohkana branch of the SilahSra dynasty were ^aivite. 
Thus Jhanjha, an ancestor of EeMdeva, had built twelve Sfva 
temples, as the copper-plate grants of his successors ’ describe 
him. Ohittaraja and his younger brother Mummuni were res - 
ponsible for repairing the famous Siva temple at Ambarnatha 
near. KalySna. * Arikesari, one of the copper-plate grants ^ tells 
us, had visited the shrine of Somes vara ( at Prabhasa in Kathia- 
vada ) in his childhood at the instance of his father. This shrine 
was also visited by Aparakka, the father of the present donor. ^ 
It is no wonder therefore that we see Kesideva granting a dona- 
tion to the priests of a Saiva Temple. 

As regards the geographical places mentioned in the inscri- 
ption, the village Brahmapurl must be identical with modern 
Caudharapada, where the inscription-stone is still lying. The 
village Vo(Bo)pagrama is modern Bab-gaon situated about two 
furlongs to the east of the find-spot of the inscription. Majas- 
palli, which was included in the boundary of Vopagrama cannot 
be traced now. The Sompesvara, temple, is now represented 
by the basements of a temple in ruins, near the mound on which 
the inscription stands. Some Saivite sculptures found in the 
neighbourhood of this mound are now preserved in a small shrine 
in Caudharapada. These are described in the Bombay Gazetteer,® 
where the above mentioned localities are identified. 


* Berlin Museum Plates of Ohittaraja, SakaOSis Z. D. M. (? , Vol. 90, 
p. 284. Prince of Wales Museum Plates of Mummur^i, Saka 971, EpL Ind., 
Vol.XXV, p. 53ff. Kharepatan Plates of Anantadeva, Saka 1106, Jnd. 

Vol. IX, p. 33ff. 

8 Ambarnath temple Inscription, Saka 982, /, B, B, Jl, A, /S'., Vol. IX, 
p. 219 and Vol. XII, p. 329. 

S Kharepatan Plates of Anaotadeva, op, cit„ 

Prince of Wales Museum Inscription of AparSditya II, Sska 1107, 
Epi. lnd„ Vol. XXIII, p. 269ff. 

« Vol. XIV. p. 212. 
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Text’ 

[ Metres : — Vv. 1, 5, 6 Anustubh ; 

Vv. 2, 3 and 4, Sardulavikridita 1 

1 35^’ !T^ ftsrnnm i jF3R>?Tf^%ri%^TiT^rf^('>i33c) i 

2 i *tTij3TiT«^itS8TfttiT(ora[) li^li sfr^?n'iT^5riT^flrHforaffi5T%!Tt: ^• 

4 ^(i^fS(i%>5[) I sftrmrr^ Hfrgsrt w^cff w 

qfi ^ <f^f9(f^n) iRii ?r(5r)^#?5 m^r arf^ i’ 

*0^“^ f^mrai qs^toi !fnreT?r3ira5^^TH5y?>- 
-!t »i8rei3Trf^^ 

9 «ft ^q^srs wf r^TTf^^srfeq? qnarl^ qrl’^ sfr i* 

10 -^Top(>fs'inr> awerirg srg^s ?n=g imr?*T53>T^ srqffm^ 

1 1 ^ srgrs^mH^RsrnnT Jnrr ii 

1 3 tr: ^mJTwrqt^rfa 1 sfta^rjfrsTir^qfi^i^sTTfr- 

14 I trC^MrfqRr + il ^ 11 

15 JTrmfJr qj«ii?r • 1 i 1 ^3r I J 

16 tTrqep: I 3 r 5 (f)qn': II f^sqrsTq s^n?f;T 5 pqf^ i?- 

* 

17 sTtiit 9 :?T ^(^r)qsTm»mT ^^fwwr%?rT ^[sT’lffqj^r 5 ti['] ?^rsftt%- 

18 -!Rriitq59fii% fqifi: qt^mnifT: f%(vfT)jWT %•* 

19 -RTerar^Ri'^r » n [qrjqjw m%<in?tf 55 rt vj^itwhCto) i «ro- 

20 + + + + + + + + '° jrq5Er^^(rnn) 11 N 11 ?wr q ft ^? i.qiqrtg^gr%- 

21 fir: I gqom# qmq?T ) fT^'WirgtRT vn- 

22 ^ II ^ II H-q 55 ffsrsft: I fe«r»r’']qg II II 

1 From an ink-impression. 

8 Expressed by a symbol. 

’< Danda unnecessary. 

^ For this date, see ahoDe p. 99 foot-note. 

s This was formerly read as Soma-nSga Kavi, of. Bomb, Oaz., Vol. XIV, 
p. 212 ; but the estampage before us clearly reads ^'tqjfpq-cp «i?r: 

6 Bom* Oaz,f ibid,^ gave this name as RUma'-nayaka* 

^ Exigencies of metre require a dlrgha aksara in this place. 

8 The construotion is faulty. 

^ Only faint traces of the words in the brackets are seen on the stone. 
These eight letters are very much damaged. 



A NOTE ON GANARAJYA 
By 

V, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal of revered memory did a distinct 
service to Indology by his valuable contributions to different 
fields of Indian History. It was he who laid much significant 
emphasis on the term gaTia as a republican form of constitution.* 
Ancient India had made many experiments in governmental 
organization by adopting different forms of constitution and had 
worked satisfactorily republican forms as well as monarchical 
forms of government. The fundamentals underlying both the 
forms of governmental organization were democratic institutions 
which served as effective checks on the president of the republic 
or the monarch of the kingdom whenever they strayed from the 
path of virtue or dharma. For the state was made up of two 
authorities, the political authority and the legal authority. The 
legal authority was the sovereignty of the law which was dharma. 
Does not the Upanisad proclaim that the law is the king of 
kings ? ** There should be implicit obedience to this paramount 
law of the state. Whether he be president of the republic or the 
monarch of an empire, he could not make laws nor overrule 
them. He should act according to the letter and spirit of the law. 
This was a device of deft and skill on the part of the ancient 
Indian statesmen. By this wonderful mechanism the political 
authority was made to rest on principles of right and justice. The 
head of the state could not easily indulge in the luxury of despo- 
tism or tyranny. He should act according to his svadharma. Legally 
his rights get dwarfed before the sacred task of discharging his 
duties; If he should evoke respect and honour from his subjects 
he should in his turn respect and honour them. In short the will- 
ing cooperation of the people ^ and the head of the state was a 


I Hindu Polity, Pt. I. 

8 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 1-4, 12. 
S Ar. 6'bs. BK. IV. 5. 
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fundamental factor reckoned with in the ancient Indian polity. 
This tended to a large measure to the creative unity and not the 
artificial unity which is the make up of several modern states. 
For the unity that is based on ballot box cannot be counted as 
real unity. 

The object of this paper is to show how this fundamental unity 
vitalised ancient Indian society and how it was the potent 
weapon of the state to act effectively and successfully in the 
affairs of the body politic. The garjua form of government was a 
very ancient form of political organization. There is a definite 
reference to it in the Aitareya Brahmarta^ ’ The celebrated gram- 
marian, Panini, is actually aware of its working. He mentions 
the Sahgha and states that the Sahgha was a gana. ® This means 
that the Sahgha is equated to garta. Kautalya follows this inter- 
pretation when he associated Sahghas with republican forms of 
government. ^ From this one has to gather that both the terms 
gava and Sahgha were synonymous. 

If we turn from the evidence of Brahmanical literature to the 
Buddhist and Jaina works, here again we meet with rich details 
and masterly analysis of republican constitutions. There is no 
clash of ideals and ideologies between the Brahmanical "and Bud- 
dhist literature on the fundamentals of a pure form of government. 
The evidences on the other hand supplement and complement one 
another. In the Buddhist canonical works even the religious 
Sahghas of the Buddhists were worked on republican principles, 
and the great Buddha was of opinion that the system was bound 
to serve its end so long as its members met in a full assembly 
and conducted its proceedings when the full assembly sat in 
sessions. This was what was meant by the expression Gana- 
rSjya. Literally rendered it was government by the assembly 
when all the members were present and cast their unanimous 
vote on the resolutions brought forward. 

When we come to the epoch of the epics, we have a fairly full 
description of a gana which in modern political parlance, can be 
rendered a confederacy. It is said that gams possessed of Sah- 

VIII. 14. 

2 III. 3. 86. 

S Ar. iins. BK. XI. 1. 
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ghata vrtti and sangb&ta yoga.^ Nllakantha interprets sangh&ta 
yoga as aikamatya prayoga. It was the feeling of oneness, of 
unity of purpose and of action. It was a cooperative endeavour 
of the most efiSoient variety. No differences entered the confe- 
derating units which were actuated by common ideals and by 
common will. It was realised that the entire success of a gavia 
government was based on the good will of its members, on the 
principle that ‘ united we win and divided we fall, ’ Here we 
have to note a very significant statement. 

f^»5n l Santi. 107.13 

If differences arise among the members of the confederacy, 
and if the latter are not of one mind and hold different views on 
the affairs of the state and society, weakness sets in and the garjtas 
fall easily into the hands of the enemy, overcome by mutual 
dread and suspicion. If the gam organization is not well knit 
and is open to dissensions among the members who form that 
group, the enemy who lies in wait for an opportunity, takes adv- 
antage of the weakness and succeeds in overthrowing it. Differ- 
ences of opinion are due to greed and jealousy ( lobha and 
amarsa). ® This is true of any great organization consisting of 
refractory elements. The solidarity of any organization depends 
on the harmonious adjustment of the individual to that group. 
Here is the scope for the individual to develop his personality. 
But if the individual is animated by selfish interests and becomes 
erratic in his improvement, there is no salvation to that indivi- 
dual or to the group of which he is a member. The gam govern- 
ment has all elements which go to make up sovereignty. It is 
for the ganamukhyas to confer together and arrive at decisions 
which would be binding on all. In the best interests of the gam 
the leaders of the group should assemble, put their heads together 
and act so as to ensure what is called lokayatra. By this the gam 
was able to amass good wealth, defy the enemy with its disciplined 
superior force and offer prompt justice. The gam organisation 
afforded equality of Eopportunity and not the dead mechanical 
level of equality. The gam was a synthesis of the wills of its res- 

I iSWi. 107. 13-14. 

* ^ nirf \ 
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peotive members. That is why there is no much insistence on 
langhSta in almost every other line of this chapter on gariia. 
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The political realism of a gava government is deeply marked 
in the oSra ( espionage ), mantra ( counsel ), bala ( armed forces ), 
sSma dSnavibhedana ( means of diplomacy ) and skilled foreign 
policy.' The secrecy of mantra is said to be jealously guarded 
and should be kept a close preserve of the PradhRna or the Presi- 
dent-leader of the gaxia organization. It should not be a public 
property of the gcma. If this were otherwise, it defeats the very 
purpose of the mantra, The institution of cRra comes under this 
category. ® From the realistic point of view of the strength of a 
gatfo, it is pointed out with much force that the real danger is more 
internal than external.* The foreign enemy can be suppressed, van- 
quished and kept out by a well balanced policy, equipment and 
organization. There is not much dread on that account. But the 
actual danger to the organization comes from what we may call 
internal politics. It is the intransigent, disgruntled and disloyal 
sections of the organization that could not be easily managed. 
They alone form the clog in the wheel of a garij’s progress. It is 
therefore up to the gam leaders to pursue a policy which would 
cater to the welfare of the whole gam.* We have to note here 
specially the expression gahahitam. Otherwise it would be 
fraught with danger to the ganarRjya. Internal disaffection cuts 
at the root of any organization.* So there is incessant insistence 
on the unanimity of the gam assembly. This infuses new life 
into the organization and enables the gam to add to its wealth 
and other material resources. * For no organization can stand 
secure without a replenished treasury and a contented people. 
And students of Hindu polity know that such ganarajyas flourish- 
ed successfully and with a long lease of life which can be counted 
by centuries, from about 1000 B. C. to the end of the Gupta rule 
about 500 A. D. 


> Ibid. 12. > Ibid. 24. 

* snarsTurt i 

I IWd. 28-29, 

* Ibid.25. * • Ibid. 29. 6 ibid. 15. 



ORIGIN OF THE BHAGAVATA AND JAINA RELIGIONS* 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI 
L Introductory Remarks 

Out of the two religions whose origin I propose to trace in this 
paper the name of the second is familiar to everybody because it is 
the living faith of an important section of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of this country. That of the first however is likely to be 
unfamiliar even to a majority of the Hindus, not to speak of the 
non-Hindus, because there is not now in India any section of the 
population whose religious beliefs and practices bear that label. 
It is not however that it has been totally extinct. It survives in 
the different forms of Vaisnavism current in the northern and 
southern parts of India. Those forms are not however derived 
from it directly but from an intermediate modification thereof 
balled the Pancaratra Dharma started by Sandilya, which had 
mixed up its dogma and forms of worship with those of the 
Tantrikas and made it so complex and Anaryan as to compel the 
strict followers of the Vedic school like Badarayana and his 
commentator Sarhkaia to attack it, as a non-Vedic cult*. All 
those Vaisnavite forms are attempts made by learned phi- 
losophers and devout worshippers between the 10th and the 
16th centuries to restore the pristine purity and simplicity of 

* A paper read before the Philosophy and Religion Section of the XI 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad from the 
?0th to the 22nd December 1941, 

* Br. Su. II. 2. 42-45 and Sarakara’s BhSsya thereon. ( N, 8. P. ed. pp, 
572-75 ). It is very significant that what the SntrakSra and BhSsyakSra 
attack is only that part of the doctrine of the BhSgavatas, then merged in 
the PSficaratras, which consisted of the production of the JIva called 
Sarhkarsava from ParamStmfi, called Vasudeva, that of Pradyumna, the 
universal mind from Saihkar^apa and that oi Aniruddha, the universal ego, 
from Pradyumna. The reviser of the MahSbharata claims (XII. 3. 163) 
that the original PafioaclEtra SSstra had been composed by Citrai^ikba^^in, 
the joint name of the seven R^is, Atri, Angirasa, Pulaha, Pulastya, Xratu, 
Marlci and Vasiiitba in the 7th Manvantara of SvayaihbhU Manu. 
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the old BhSgavata faith and yet none was thoroughly successful 
in doing so for one reason or another. It is, therefore, necessary 
f first to define that creed before tracing its origin. 

2. Even as regards Jainism it is necessary to do so leoause 
although to this day the original designation has been adhered 
to by a widely-spread and influential portion of the Indian com- 
munity, there are several sub-divisions therein owing tlieir rise 
to irreconcileable differences in matters of dogma and forms of 
worship. These had sprung up at different times during its long 
history owing to divergent causes and so it is difficult to get an 
idea at once as to what its original form was. 

II. The Bhagavaia Religion and its Origin 

3. The Bhagavata religion is the religion of the Bhagavatas. 
That term waB employed by its followers to designate the object of 
their adoration and meant one who was possessed of the six attri- 
butes, splendour, strength, fame, prosperity, knowledge and det- 
achment, mentioned in the couplet :--Aisvaryasya samagrasya vtr- 
yasya yaiasah iriyah^ jiidnvairagyayoicaiva §anmm hhaga liirana. In 
the PaurSnic mythology these attributes are ascribed to Visnu, 
In the earlier Vedic age, they were those of Aditya who had twelve 
phases, the name of one of which was Visnu but in the later 
Vedic age sages had begun to have a conception of one Supreme 
Deity of whom the other former deities, Indra, Varuna, Rudra, 
Agni, PrthvI etc,, were realised to be different and partial mani- 
festations and the Virat ( cosmos) to bo its complete visible mani- 
festation, though not the measure of its magnitude. The sage 
who was first inspired with the knowledge of this deity was 
NSrayana, whose name is always associated in Pauranic mytho- 
logy with that of another sage named Nara He, on getting this 
inspiration, co^j posed the well-known Furusasukla, * wherein 
he described the process of evolution from the Virat Purusa by 
his own immolation. Another sage Hirapyagarbha thought over 
the stage earlier than that of the manifestation of the Virat and 
was inspired with the thought that such a stage must be that of 
a golden egg. He accordingly composed the Hirayyagarbhaaukta ® 

^ R. V.X.90. 

* R. V. X. m. See also R. V. X. m, 
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describing the process of evolution upto the manifestation of the 
universe as he had conceived it A third sage thought over the 
relation between the human soul and that out of whom the uni- 
verse consisting of the diverse objects including the old Vedic 
deities had been evolved. Strange as it may seem, this sage 
was of the female sex. Her name was Vak and her father’s name 
according to Sayana was A,n^hhrna Rsi. She realised that the 
two were identical and in a fit of ecstasy composed a hymn pro- 
pounding her conviction. ^ I'have not collected together all the 
philosophical hymns from the Rgveda but the above are typical 
ones of the psychical revolution that had been taking place 
during the period when they were composed. It is but natural 
that those sages who had been inspired with such lofty concep- 
tions should have begun to look upon the old ideal of rising upto 
heaven by means of sacrifices and attaining happiness there as 
unworthy of a highly-developed soul, to think out the problems 
as to why a soul with so much potentiality should have been 
condemned to misery of diverse sorts and how it can be raised to 
its original purity. The results of their contemplation were 
the conceptions of the bondage of Karma, of the higher ideal 
of liberation from it and of the means for attaining it being the 
development of the virtues of non-violence, truth-speaking, non- 
stealing, celibacy or abstinence from sexual enjoyment and 
non-acceptance of gifts except so far as it may be necessary for 
the sustenance of life and the contemplation of the Essence in 
solitude with a mind unperturbed by thoughts about oneself or 
about any external object. These are what are called the Panca 
Mahavratas, and Abhyasa and VairSgya. The propagation of 
such views must naturally have led to the gradual establishment 
of what is called the “ Ascetic Age , u e. to say, an age in which 
many thoughtful men and women after attaining puberty betook 
themselves to forests in order to be able to devote their lives exclu- 
sively to an attempt to realise the high ideal above set forth 

* Ibid. 125. WiDternitz refers to other philosophical hymns also in 
the Rgveda namely R. V, 1, 164. 46 and X, 60 and 85 and one in the Atharva- 
veda namely, X. 2. XI. 8, XII. 1, XIX. 53. I believe, there must be many 
more in both. He also refers to the subordination of Indra and other 
earlier Vedic Gods to Vi§pu In the Yajurveda. ( His. of Ind. Lit. Vol. I, pp. 
09-100, 154-55 ). 
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without being hampered and led astray by temptations. It must 
be in this age that what Dr, Winternitz calls “ Ascetic poetry” ' 
must have originated and been developed. Apart from that the 
Mahabharata refers to the existence of a distinct work on TySga* 
Sistra known as Samyogavadha composed for the guidance of the 
Brahmanas of the Bhallavl Sakha. * 

4. As is natural all the men in the Vedic age could not have 
the aptitude to lead a secluded forest life.. The society must there- 
fore have been divided into the followers of the two paths, that 
of an active life called Pravrtti Dharma and that of a retired life 
called Nivrtti Dharma. Our Paurapic works contain many re- 
ferences to these Dharmas which were in fact only different ways 
of approach. * 

5, Let alone the Pravrtti Dharma for the present. The ori- 
ginator of the Nivrtti Dharma seems to be Narayana, the author 
of the Purusasukta abo^re-referred to, who had been living in 
solitude at BadarikSsrama. ^ He had a very ardent devotee also 
in the person of Sarhkhsyana Sanatkumara, at times referred to 
simply as Kumara or as Skanda, who never lived in a house. 
One tradition of the tenets of the Bhagavata religion is spoken of 
in the Bhagavata- Pur ava as having originated from him, he 
having heard it from Sarakarsana and communicated it to ParS- 
sara, the latter to Maitreya, and the last to Vidura, brother of 
Dhrtarastra, born of a Sudra mother. * Another tradition is that 
NSr§.yana had imparted the teaching to Brbatsrava alias Narada, 
the latter to Ersna Dvaipayana alias Apantaratamas, he to hia 
son Suka, the latter to King Parlksita, son of Janamejaya and 
Bomaharsana Suta, who had heard it recited to that king by Suka 


' His. of lud. Lit. Vcl. I. by Winternitz pp. 473-75; Some Problems of 
Indian Literature ( Cal. ) pp. 31-40. 

= Mbh. XII. 3. 46. 16-20. 

“ Mbh. XII. 3. 20-29, 36-44, 118-26, 163 ; Bhag. Pu. HI. 8. 7 where Sanat- 
kumara is said to be Nivftti dbarmarata. 

* Bhag. Pu. III. 4. 21-22. V. 4. 5. XII. 9. 7 ; Hativamea 73. 19-29. 

‘ Bhag. Pu.8.1-9| IV. 8.1. In Mbh. XII. 3. 106-07. he narrates the 
VisQu MBhatmya. 
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in the Naiihisiranya, to Saunaka and others. ' The C^ndogya 
Dpani^d ^ on the other hand contains a recital of the teaching 
of the Highest Essence ( Bhumfi ) having been imparted by 
SanatkumSra alias Skanda to N&rada when the latter represented 
that his heart had been overpowered with a feeling of remorse 
although he had studied the four Vedas, the ItihSsa-FurSpa and 
all other sciences, that he had heard from persons of the type of 
the sage he had approached that a man who knows the self over- 
comes remorse and that he was anxious to do so. 

6. Apart from these lines of teachers and pupils there is a 
general observation in the following verse of the said Purfina. 
‘ Atrmramasca munayah nirgranthn'pyurukrame Kurvantyahaitukim 
bhaktimitthambhutaguV’O Harih.'^ Here the term Nirgranthah is 
significant. It is an adjective qualifying the noun munayah, 
and means those who are without bonds. The context in which 
this verse occurs shows that the said term could not have 
been used here in the sense of the Jainas as in the Buddhist 
Pali Literature * and that the bonds here spoken of are the 
bonds of attachment to one’s family, to the objects of sense-enjoy- 
ment etc. The context is that when ;Suta says that DvaipSyana 
VySsa having composed the Bhagavata Sathhita taught it to his son 
Suka who was Nivrttinirata, Saunaka asks him why though he 
was BO Suka studied this great Saihhita and the above is the 
answer of Suta to that query. 

7. Lastly, there are in the Bhagavata PurQya several illus- 
trations of great devotees of Vi^nu or Nirayapa such as Kardama 
and Kapila, Dhruva and Prthu, Priyavrata and three of his sons, 

> Ibid. XII. 4. 41-43. So far as this tradition relates to the imparting of 
this knowledge by NSrSyaija to NSrada, it is corroborated by Mbh. XII. 3. 
162. This NSrada must be different from his namesake who is often refer- 
red to in Sr! Krspa^s life-aooount in the BhSgavata PurSpa. According to 
another episode in the Bhagavata itself ( 1 1. 5-7 ) again, one Narada had 
acquired knowledge from Brahma. Further up in II. 9 it is however made 
clear that NarEyapa himself had imparted it to BrahmE, the latter to 
KErada and the last to DvaipEyana. 

f Chan. Upa. VII. 1-26. 

8 BhBg. Pu. I. 7-10. 

* 8. B. E. Series No.fXII, Introduction by Jacobi, p. XXXIV. On the 
Indian Sect of Jainism by Bnhler, pp. 3-5. 
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Elay!, Mahavira, aad Savana, Bsabha, Bharata and Sumati and 
the 9 Yoge^ivaras and Avadhufcas,' which go to show that the Bha- 
gavata Dharma was originally so strict in the matter of discip* 
line that it was inconsistent with its tenets to lead the life of a 
house-holder. It is true that some of these such as Dhruva, 
Prthu, Friyavrata, Bsabha and Bharata did live the life of a 
house-holder for some time but it is also true that they had been 
persuaded to do so for some time for the benefit of humanity 
and that the predominant feature of the Dharma was Parama* 
baihsya, f. e, a life of perfect detachment from social environ- 
ments. * 

8. It is obvious from the above that the sage, Kapila, the pro* 
pounder of the Samkhya doctrine, was born after the completion of 
the Tenth Mandala of the Ilgveda to which Narayana, the founder 
of the Nivrtti Dharma had made a valuable contribution. It is there- 
fore reasonable to infer that in the said Dharma, the Samkhya doc- 
trine could have no place although in the Bhagavadgita, the Maha- 
bharata and Bhagavata Purdria, that doctrine is interwoven with 
the doctrine of the Bhagavatas. * The authorship of all these 
works in their original forms is ascribed to Veda Vyasa, It is 
therefore probable that it was he who brought about a reconci- 
liation between the Samkhya doctrine and the old Nivrtti Dharma 
on acknowleding the propounder of the former as an Avatara of 
Visnu or Narayana. The theory of Avataras as a whole too was 
a product of his imagination, the material for it having been 
drawn from the Vedic hymns and the Qathas current in his time 
which were being recited at sacrificial meetings. The reason for 
starting it seems to be that between Narayapa and Dvaipayana 
there was a wide gap of several centuries. During that interval 
several members of the priestly and princely orders had left their 
marks on the Vedic and non-Vedic literatures that had sprung 
up in the meanwhile. When the latter proceeded to revive the 
old social order, which had been disorganised and was on the 
point of disruption owing to the destruction of several important 

> Bhag. Po. III. 21-33 : IV. 8. 12-44 ; V. I. 15 ; XI. 2-5, 7-9, 

^ Bhag. Pu. L 4. 31. In some of the colophons the work itself is called 
PSramahaihii SaiSikitS 

> EBB. Vol. II— Bhakti-MBrga by Grierson, pp., 539-51. 
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Kfatriya families in the Mahabhfirata war and that df Brfthmana 
and VaiAya families owing to the after-effects of that war on the 
economic condition of the country and also owing to the apathy 
towards home-life generated by the wide prevalence of the doc- 
trine of the NivrttimSrga, he must have seen that the only way 
to reconcile the Vedic and non-Vedic cults and preserve the me- 
mories of the great men of the past in both of them was to create 
a social order on the basis of a division of functions and to pro- 
vide the literature appropriate to each class. * He accordingly 
collected together the Vedic ‘hymns and the sacrificial, musical 
and magical formulas, divided them into four parts according 
to the functions to be performed by the four priests employed in a 
sacrifice and revived the orders of the four Varnas and ASramas. 
For those who did not believe in the attainment of happiness in 
another world but were nevertheless anxious to regulate their 
life spiritually he started the theory of Karmayoga and inspired 
faith in it by identifying Sri Krsna with Visnu and having com- 
posed the Bhagavadglta laying down the principles of the old 
Pravrtti Dharma brought it in a line with the Nivrtti Dharma 
by making room in the Karmayoga for the theory of the AvalSras 
which could enable him to increase the importance of Sri Krsna. 
There yet remained a class of people to whom neither the Vedas 
nor the Bhagavadglta were intelligible. For them he composed 
the original Bharata called the fifth Veda, ® illustrating elabora- 
tely the principles underlying the text. 

9. The European scholars, guided, I suppose, mainly by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhary say that the Bhagavata religion had been founded 
by Sri Krsna, son of Vasudeva and DevakI, and the pupil of Ghora 
Anglrasa on the teaching of the Suryopasana, or Purusavidya, 
which he had learnt from his said teacher, that the Yadavas of 
the Sfitvata clan were its followers, that it was a revolt against 
the old Vedic religion and that the Bhagavadglta is the authori- 
tative work of that religion. ^ It must however have been clear 

' See on this point Ahirbudhnya SarhhitS (edited by Otto Schrader, 
Madras 1916) Gh. XIX according to which the Sasthitantra-SSstra was the 

source of all the orthodox systems referred to in the verse oominenoing with 
the line: — 

TrayisUrhkhyam yogah paBupatimatarh Vat^navamiti 

a Bhag. Pu. I. 4. 14-23 ; VII. 1. 25 ; XII. 6. 36-80. 

• ERE. Vol. II — Bhagavadglta, by Garbe, pp. 535-38 ; — Bhakti-marga by 
Grierson pp. 539-51 ; His. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 457. 
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from what has preceded that the Bhagavata religion is not a new 
religion but a modification of the old NivrttimSrga started by Rsi 
Nirftyana, the Vedio sage and that whereas it is true that Sri 
Krsna had in his age modified the way of adoration of NarSyapa 
by propounding the view that a Ksatriya need not renounce the 
world in order to be able to realise the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme soul and that he can realise it by leading 
a life of a Ksatriya in the true sense of it, L e. to say, by continu- 
ing to discharge his duties as laid down in the Dharmasastra 
without allowing his mind to be swayed by the emotions promot- 
ed by self-interest and a desire to enjoy the fruits of the efforts 
involved in the discharge of such duties, it cannot be true that 
he had started a new cult and that too in opposition to the Vedic 
cult dominated over by the Brahmana class because there was 
enmity between that class and Ksatriya class. >>^or can it be 
believed that the Bhagavadgita as we now have it was his com- 
position. If we read that work carefully and reflect over the 
incidents of Krsna *s life as narrated in the Mahabharata and 
some of the PurSnas, the principal among which is the Bhagavata, 
we can come to the conclusion that by his sympathy for and 
exertions in the interest of the good and the dedication of his life 
to the extermination of the vain and the wicked, whether they 
were AnSryans like NarakSsura and BanSsura or Aryans like 
Kamsa, Jarasaihdha and Sisupala, he had been looked upon by a 
large section of his contemporaries of both sexes as an incarna- 
tion of Visnu or NarSyana and adored as such even in his life- 
time, ' that through Arjuna, Uddhava and a few of them who 
lived in close contact with him he had explained the philosophi- 
cal outlook on life which guided his extraordinary conduct and 
that although he had never renounced the world, he had made 
such an impression even on a section of the reculuses of his time 
like NSrada, Veda Vyasa, and Maitreya that after his demise 
their devotion towards him and their belief in his doctrine increa- 
sed in intensity and one of his devotees Veda Vyasa saw in his 
doctrine a satisfactory remedy for putting an end to the danger 
of the total disruption of the Aryan social structure which had 


^ This is corroborated even by Hemaoandra (Tape. Ch* VIII, Sargas 2-7). 
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already set in through various causes and made use of it with 
the help of the previous literatures of both the NivrttimSrga and 
Pravrttimarga for restoring the glory of the VarnaSrarna Dharma 
with its excellent checks and counter-checks in the shape of the 
mutual rights and duties of the four classes and the four orders. 
I say that this was the restoration of an old organisation in a 
somewhat modified form because its origin goes back to the day 
on which ViSvamitra, a Ksatriya king having abandoned his 
kingdom and his military career along with it, retired to a forest 
in order to attain Brahmarsitva on acknowledging it to be supe* 
rior to Eajarsitva. Prior to that a long and bitter struggle had 
been going on between the members of the priestly and princely 
orders ever since the time of ParasurSma and Sahasrarjuna, each 
trying to establish his superiority over the other. But when 
thereafter order was restored the Brahmans acknowledged 
VisvSmitra as one of the Brahmarsis and one of the best of the 
Vedic Seers, gave him a place among the seven Bsis and 
admitted the Gayatrl mantra composed and made use of by him 
for the attainment of his goal as the most efficacious of all the 
Vedic mantras and the quintessence of the Vedic teaching. 

III. The Jaina Religion and its Origin 

10. The European scholars, of more recent times, * who have 
devoted some time to the thought as to the original form and the 
time of origin of the Jaina religion have come to the conclusions 
that the theory propounded by the earlier European scholars that 
Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism is not well-founded, that 
there is sufficient evidence in the Jaina and Buddhist works as 
to the existence of a sect of Nirgranthas, the then designation 
of the Jainas led by MahSvIra there called Nataputta, that such 
similarity between the religious tenets and practices of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas as that on which the earlier scholars laid 
considerable stress was easily explicable as having been derived 
from the common Aryan source, that though Mahavira cannot be 
believed to’be the first to propound that religion as his parents had 

' On the Indian Sect of the Jainas by Btihler, pp. 25-39, 46-47 ; 8. B. E. 
Vol. XII. Intro, by Jacobi, pp. XIX*XXXVII1 ; ERE* Vol. II— Jainism by 
J aoobi, pp. 465-66, 
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been following the cult of Parsvanatha, whom the Jainas belieVe 
to be their 23rd Tlrtharhkara, the accounts of the other 22 Tir* 
thamkaras given in the Jaina works are so much vitiated by 
vagueness and hyperbolisin that for the purpose of the History of 
Religions, Jainism cannot be believed to have been started earlier 
than between B. C. 877 and 717. Two south Indian scholars have 
only changed the latter limit to 777. ^ 

11. In view of the evidence and the conclusions set forth in 
the preceding section hereof, all the conclusions of the modern 
scholars except the last, though based upon somewhat different 
data, seem to be sound. As for the last, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the theory of the European scholars that the cult of 
Visnu had been started by Ksatriyas as a revolt against the tyr 
anny of the Brahmanas cannot be believed to be true in view of 
the facts that certain Rsis of the later Vedic age, who were un- 
doubtedly Brahinanas had already conceived the existence of an 
Almighty Purusa, realised the essential identity of the indivi- 
dual soul with Him, hit upon the bondage of Karma as explain- 
ing the wide gulf of difference in the powers of knowledge and 
action that existed between the two and conceived the idea of 
Moksa (release ) from it as being capable of being achieved by 
a process of purification which consisted of a course of spiritual 
discipline. It was for undergoing this discipline, securing that 
release and realising of that pure nature of the self, that 
thoughtful members of all the castes had been renouncing the 
world and leading a secluded life in the forests. According to 
a well-known rule of the Dharmasastra, a non-Brahman could 
not take the Samnyasa-diksa. It is therefore natural that there 
should have grown up a class of the so-called unorthodox ascetics 
along with the orthodox ascetics, and that they should have taken 
to the path of devotion to either Visnu or Siva hoping to be relea- 
sed from their bonds by the favour of the deity in whom they 
had faith and to have in moments of excitement given expression 
to their experiences and sentiments in songs and ballads compos- 
ed in their mother -tongue, which must have been different from 
the language of the learned and which the Europeans have label- 


* His. of Ind. Lit. by Gowen ( 1931 ) p. 259; ERE- Vol. 11 — Jainism by 
Jacobi, pp. 465-66 ; Ayyangar and Rao: Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 19. 
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ed as “ Ascetic Poetry and have found to have been drawn upon 
as well by the Bhagavatas and Jainas as by the Buddhists and 
Saivas. The very fact that the so-called unorthodox ascetics 
adopted most of the rules and the mode of dress of the order 
of Saiiinyasis is sufficient evidence of there being harmony rather 
than discord between the ascetics of the two classes. To add to 
that there are numerous stories in the Mahabharaia which go 
to show that there used to take place a free interchange of views 
between them to the mutual advantage of both and that of the 
society in general. * 

12. Now, the first Tlrthaihkara of the Jainas according to their 
canonical books called Adinatha (the Tirst Lord) was Bsabhadeva, 
son of Nabhi and Marudevl. The Kalpasutra of the Svetambaras 
does not seem to contain any more information about him 
except that he had inherited the kingdom of his father in Iksvaku- 
bhumi in Bharatavarsa, that after having ruled for several years 
and teaching the people during those years 72 sciences including 
the art of writing, the science of arithmetic and the knowledge of 
omens, the 64 accomplishments of women, the hundred crafts 
and the three occupations of men, he renounced his kingdom, 
retired to the forest and was the first to lead the life of a 
mendicant and became the first Jaina and the first Tlrthaihkara. ^ 
The Bhagavata Purana ^ on the other hand acclaims him not 
only as a great devotee of Visnu and a great Yogi but also as an 
AvatSra of Visnu because he had in his lifetime been so success- 
ful in eradicating his individual consciousness and in being in 
tune with the Infinite that he had ceased to be conscious of the 
existence of his physical body, that his limbs had consequently 
ceased to perform their normal functions and that therefore he 
was an ideal Paramahaihsa who is above the limitations imposed 
by the A^ramadharma of the Samnyasis. As contrasted with the 


‘ His. of Ind. Lit. Vol. 1, pp. 380-94, 473 &c. ; Some Problems of Indian 
Literature, pp. 21-40; Mbh. I. 75-93, III. 100-13,187, 273-90, V. 11-17, 120-23, 
XII. 3. 88-91, 92, 94-97, 340, XIII. 100, XIV. 16-19. 

* B. B. E. Vol. XII. pp. 281-85. 

3 BhSg. Pu. V. In Mbh. XII. 1. 125-30, Rsabha ia called a Brabmaril and 
one of the SSihkbySoSryaa who preceded Kapila. 
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KalpaBuira, it gives many more details about his family and his 
descendants. It says that Rsabha's father, Nabhi was one of the 
sons of Agnidhra, that the said Agnidhra was again [one of the 
sons of Priyavrata who was of one of the two sons of Manu, that 
Kapija the famous propounder of the Samkhya doctrine was the 
son of DevahutI who was a sister of the said Priyavrata and had 
been married to the sage Kardaraa, that BhSrata after whom 
this country was named BhSratavarsa (the Country of Bharata ) 
was one of his hundred sons, that out of the other 99, nine 
did not marry and renounced the world and devoted their lives 
exclusively to the contemplation of the Almighty, that Nirni, one 
of the kings of Mithila, the capital of Videha ( roughly speaking 
the modern Bihar ), had taken spiritual instructions from them, 
that after having ruled for several years Bharata too had 
renounced his kingdom and become a recluse and that his son 
Sumati too, had followed a similar course and had attained a 
state similar to that of Bsabha. ’ The Jaina works agree in this 
so far as to say that Bharata was one of the 63 Salakapurusas and 
the first Cakiavartin amongst them, that Sumati was their fifth 
Tirthamkara and that Eapila was one of the 9 Vasudevas who 
are included in that number 63. 

\ 3. I have also been able to identify some of the other Sala- 
k&purusas of the Jainas, namely, Krsna, Balarama, Aristanemi and 
Jarasamdha whose lives were intertwined to a very great extent. 
When I read the Trisa^thi-ialakapurusa-caritaolllevLmGdkri&m and 
the Harivama Furana of Jinasena I was much surprised to find 
that their authors had been speaking of Krsna with as much re- 
verence as the Bhagavatas except for believing him to be the 
Supreme Brahma in human form, referring to him by the various 
names Damodara, Hari, Govinda, Murari, and others, which the 
Vaisnavas hold dear, that they had narrated all the incid- 
ents of his childhood which are found narrated in the works of 
Bh&gavata school, that they had also been looking upon JarS- 
saihdha as a tyrant who deserved to be killed and that they also 
believed Balarama to be a helpmate of Krsna as did the Bhaga- 
vatas. ^df course there are certain differences as regards the 
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eommon points between their life-stories as narrated in the ^orks 
as to the ascendants and descendants of Krsna. The reason for 
their entering into many more details of historical interest seems 
to be that they looked upon Krsna as a highly developed, soul of 
the status of Vasudeva or Visnu, who was only next in rank to 
a Tirthaihkara, who too was only the most highly developed soul 
of his age, as opposed to the Bhagavatas, who looked upon him as 
Narayana or Saguna Brahma incarnate and were as such very 
little interested in the human side of his life and those of his 
ancestors and descendants. Now such historical details as they 
supply were not obviously necessary for bringing into relief the 
tenets of their religion e. g., that Erspa's great-grandfather was 
Andhaka-Vrsni, that his grandfather was Saurl, who had founded 
Sauryapura at a distance of about 50 miles from Matburfi, that 
he was a ruling chief there under the suzerainty of JarSsaihdha 
of Magadha, that after having reigned there for several years he 
renounced the kingdom in favour of the eldest of his ten sons 
named Samudravijaya and retired to a forest, that Vasudeva was 
his youngest son and was living under the control of his eldest 
brother, that he had acquired proficiency in several arts, the chief 
of which were those of singing and playing on musical instru- 
ments and horse-training, that he was such an adept in the 
former and was at the same time so handsome that whenever he 
stirred out in the town and amused himself by music even the 
married women of the town gave up their house-hold work and 
gathered together to hear him, that the leading men of the town 
once complained about him to his elder brother, that thereupon 
he was ordered not to leave the palace compound without 
permission, that finding this restraint irksome he once broke 
through it and wandered about from place to place, that wherever 
be went, he attracted the attention of either the ruling chief or a 
nobleman of the place and became his son-in-law, that after he 
had collected seven or eight wives in this manner be had an occa- 
sion to show his skill in the military science to his eldest bro- 
ther Samudravijaya, who was ranged against him in battle, that 
the latter recognised him and took him back to his capital with 
bis wives and kept him in his military service, that there he 
came in contact with Kamsa, son of Ugrasena, who having been 
abondoned immediately after bis birth on account of inauspicious 
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signs on his body had been brought up by a Bania, that Samudra* 
vijaya was once ordered by JarEsamdha to send a contingent 
against a rebellious Gadhavl, that he sent for the purpose the regi* 
ment commanded by Vasudeva assisted by Kamsa, that the latter 
by his bravery defeated the Gadbavl, arrested him and produced 
him before Vasudeva, who through Samudravijaya took him to 
Jar^sarndha, that the latter was so pleased that he offered to give 
to Vasudeva the Jagir of Mathura and his daughter Jirayasa but 
the latter would not accept them saying that it was Kamsa who 
deserved them by his bravery, that as the latter was reputed to 
be the son of a Bania Jarasartidha was reluctant to give him his 
daughter but afterwards convincing proof of his being the son of 
a Ksatriya was produced and Jarasarhdha gave him both his 
daughter and the Jagir. * The works of the Bhagavata school 
are completely silent about all these incidents but there is such 
a touch of reality about them that one is persuaded to believe 
that the Jainas must have had some independent source of infor- 
mation about them. In fact Jinasena narrates® in his Intro- 
duction that he had based his narrations of the family of Hari 
on the original work composed by Suvratsnatha, the 20th Tlr- 
thaihkara who like Krsna belonged to the Yadava clan, that since 
he composed his work, several other Jaina Sadhus had also 
written accounts of the family of Hari and that he had based his 
work on materials gathered from all of them. Hemacandra, too 
states in his Lives of Sixfy-three Enanent Personages that he 
had gathered the materials for them from older works. ^ I am 
therefore led to believe that the charge that the Jainas had made 
out their Pauranio works from the Bhagavata sources on twist- 
ing facts so as to suit their purpose must be dismissed as un- 
founded and that as regards certain matters of historical interest 
the Jaina works are more informative and reliable than the 
Bhagavata works. 

14. According to them Samudravijaya had a son Aristanemi 
born at Sauryapura, very near the time when the whole Yadava 
clan consisting of three branches migrated to Saurastra owing to 


» Tspo. X. VIII. 2-7. 8. 10, 11; Hv. Pu. IV. 22-86. 
® Hv. Pu. Intro, pp. 3-5, 
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to the invincibility of the attack on Mathura by Kala, who accord- 
ing to them was a son of Jarasathdha. Because of his outstand- 
ing virtues, Aristanemi had become a pet of Krsna and therefore 
received his constant attention in the matter of his education. 
Although at the time of the last encounter with Jarasamdha he 
had grown up to be a full-fledged youth he had not fallen in love 
with any girl as Krsna’s sons Pradyumna, Samba and others, 
who were almost equal in age to him, had. He was once persu- 
aded to consent to marry and even went to the house of the father 
of a princess named Rajlmatl but turned back from it on seeing 
a row of cattle tied to posts in readiness for being slaughtered 
for the nuptial feast and cutting off their ropes with his sword. 
Since then he remained in the family house for about one year 
but that was only for preparing himself for a life of renunciation 
and after that period he left the house for good, first went to 
Ujjain, stayed there for some time and at last returned to Mt. 
Revataka ( Girnar ) and having practised severe austerities there 
attained Kaivalya or as the Jainas say Kevallpada. Naturally 
enough he was soon surrounded by some followers, all of whom 
were recluses like him. 

15. Dr. Ray Chaudhary has taken a note of his being a first 
cousin of Krsna in his Early History of the Visriavas but 
beyond that he has not made any use of the biography of that 
saint given at considerable details in the Jaina works. The 
reason for it seems to be that he was concerned with adducing 
evidence of Krsna being a historical personage who had lived 
many centuries prior to the beginning of the Christian era, his 
being identical with the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who is referred 
to in the Chandogya Upanisad^ as the person to whom the Puru- 
savidya expounded in that Upanisad had been taught by the 
said sage and with his being the founder of the religion in which 
the object of adoration was Bbagavan Visnu, after whom the 
followers of the creed were known as the Bhagavatas. The Euro- 
pean scholars are not prepared even to concede that there was any 
such historical personage as Aristanemi, although following the 
lead given by Dr. Ray Chaudhary they admit the historical 
existence of Krsna- Vasudeva, his identity with the Krsna of the 

1 Early History of the Vaispava Sect. pp. 172-74. 

2 Ch5n. Upa. Ill 17. 

16 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Chandogya Upani^ad and his being the founder of the religion 
of the BhSgavatas. ' The principal obstacles in the way of their 
making any concession in the case of Aristanerai are ( 1 ) that 
according to the Jaina works there was a very long distance of 
84,000 years between him and the 23rd Tirthamkara ParsvanStha 
and ( 2 ) that there is no reference whatsoever in the Pauranic 
work of the Hindus as to Vasudeva having an elder brother 
named Samudravijaya and the latter having a son of the name of 
Aristanemi. As for the first, it must be admitted that it is not 
possible with our present knowledge to explain what the Jaina 
authors mean when they say that there was a distance in time 
of so many thousands of years or so many Sagaropainas between 
one of the Tlrthamkaras and another but that for that reason 
alone it would not be reasonable to brush aside the whole of the 
^ife-story of Aristanemi given in several Jaina works which had 
been based on very old Prakrit works as a figment of imagination. 
The non-mention of the names of Vasudeva^s brother and bro- 
ther's son in the works of the Bhagavata school can be easily 
explained by the circumstance that the Bhagavata writers had 
made use of only so much of their traditional knowledge as was 
necessary for glorifying Krsna as the Supreme Deity who had 
assumed a human form for the protection of the good and the 
chastisement of the wicked. .There are, as shown above, many 
other facts of purely historical or human interest appearing from 
the Jaina works which have even not been hinted at in the Bha- 
gavata works. ® The word Aristanemi appears at least in the 
SSntipatha of the Mundaka, Prasna, and Mandukya TJpanisads of 
the Atharvaveda. It is, of course, there an epithet of Tarksya 
L e. Aruna, the herald of the sun and means, “ he, the circumfer- 
ence of whose wheels is perfect or unhurt. ” In Panini VL2.100 
there is a reference to an Arista^ritapuram ( a city where Arista 
had taken up an abode ). Apart from these, however, the Jaina 
works go to show that Aristanemi had not married and had re- 
nounced the world, that the original Jaina doctrine was that none 


' His. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. 1, pp. 457 ; ERE. Vol. II — Bhaga- 
vadgita by Garbe, pp. 535-38 Bhakti-marga by Grierson, pp. 539-51. 

2 The Harivaih^a does contain some stray bits of traditions colleoted 
together from a particular region, probably the south of India, at a time 
later than that of the composition of the Mahabharata. 
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who had not completely given up his connection with every 
worldly object and had not prepared himself by severe penances 
and contemplation in solitude could attain Kevallpada, which 
qualified one for a Tirthainkaraship, that Krsna had in his life- 
time revived the old ideal of the Pravrtti Dharma about which 
sufficient has been said already and that Aristanemi believing 
the absolute necessity of renunciation for the realisation of the 
powers inherent in the human soul, of a better quality than were 
apparent from the conduct of Krsna, had cut himself adrift from 
society and applied himself seriously to the problem of their rea- 
lisation in a solitary place on the mountain-top of Girnar. They 
also show that after he realised his ideal, he had attracted many 
persons towards himself and persuaded some to follow his own 
example and others like Krsna to give up drinking and that the 
drunken brawl that took place amongst the young YSdavas and 
ended in their mutual destruction was the consequence ^of their 
having indulged in drinking in spite of absolute prohibition 
enforced by Krsna. Add to these the facts that after the death 
of Krsna, Krsna Dvaipay ana amplified the former’^s teaching to 
Arjuna and starting the theory of the Avataras in order to in- 
spire faith in the Karmayoga doctrine tried to establish that the 
problem of what is Karma and what is Akarma had baffled the 
best philosophers, that it was practically impossible for an em- 
bodied soul to remain completely inactive, that the same result 
which is sought to be achieved by SarhnySsa ( of Karma ) can be 
achieved more easily and more harmlessly by Yoga ( of Karma ), 
that even the Sastras do not ordain the abandonment of the pre- 
scribed duties, that real renunciation lay in cultivating a habit 
of indifference to the fruits of such Karma and that 
if that habit is firmly acquired, the mind becomes pure and 
there arises the knowledge of the Essence which has the 
effect of eradicating the dormant evil propensities or the animal 
instincts of desire for enjoyment, anger, hatred, envy etc. and 
that of making the heart so crystal-clear as to enable a man to 
realise the Essence which is everywhere. ' This doctrine though 
intended for the benefit of the weak and illiterate was very 
closely connected with the old VarnaSiama Dharma and a belief 


» Bhagavadgita III, IV, V, VI, XVI, XVII & XVIII. 
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in the Vedae and implied at least a tacit consent to the cohtinu* 
anoe of injury to animal life. It is significant that the Jaina works 
contained detailed accounts of the lives of the first Tirtharhkara 
Rsabhadeva and the twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Tirthamkaras, Neminatha, Parasvanatha and MahSvira- 
svSmi only. Thereout as stated before, Bsabha is revered 
both by the Bhagavatas and Jainas. It was, I believe, on 
the question of the interpretation of the life of Bgabha and 
similar older saints that a difference of views must have 
arisen between them on the question of Varnasrama Dharma, 
the existence of an All-powerful Omnipresent, Omniscient 
God and the assumption by him of human and other 
forms for helping the good and chastising the wicked, 
acknowledgement of the Sarhhitas, and Brabmanas as the ancient 
works of the Aryan religion, the necessity of absolute Sarhnyasa 
for the relisation of the highest truth which a human soul is cap- 
able of realising and the capacity of Niskama Karma to enable 
man to realise it, that must have caused the parting of ways bet- 
ween Aristanemi and Veda Vyasa and their respective followers. 
Till then they had many things in common. That is the reason 
why we find common beliefs in the doctrine of Karma, the neces- 
sity of Yoga for freedom from the bondage of Karma which is 
the cause of Saihsara, the subordination of the Vedic gods Indra 
and others to the Purusa, similar customs and rules of conduct 
of the recluses etc. 

IV. The Probable Time of Their Origin 

16. It will have been seen from the above that I believe that 
even in the Vedic age, there were two kinds of Dharmas, Nivrtti 
Dharma and Pravrtti Dharma, current in Aryan society, that 
these were in fact not two Dharmas in the sense of two religions 
but only two Mfirgas or Panthas for attaining the same ideal, 
that it was from the former of them that the BhSgavata and 
Jaina Dharmas had been evolved by the followers of Krsna and 
Aristanemi owing to some fundamental differences as to beliefs 
and practices between them and as to the attitude to be taken up 
by the followers of the Vispu cult towards the Vedic literature, 
the VarnSSrama-vyavastha and the continuance of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices even by a section of the Aryan race. It would, 
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therefore, not be out of place here to try to point out when the 
parting of ways took place. 

17. As to that since that event took place soon after the 
MahSbharata war we can arrive at its probable date if we con- 
sider that of the said war itself. That date has been the subject 
of many learned disquisitions by several scholars based on litera- 
ry, astronomical and other data. The earliest date arrived at 
by some of them is B. C. 3102. * The origin of the two religions 
cannot therefore be placed earlier than about B. C. 3050 to 3000. 
The latest date arrived at by some is B. C. 1100. ® The said origin 
cannot therefore have taken place later than between B. C, 1050 
and 1000. Attempts are being made at present by the archaeolo- 
gists to find out some evidence which would enable them to fix 
the exact date of the Kuru-Pandu war. When they will find it, 
the question of the date of origin of the said two religions will 
be easily solved and all controversy will come to an end. 


* His. of Ind. Lit, by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 473. 

* Chrnology of Anoient India by Pradhan ( Calcutta 1927 ) pp. 169*75, 
268-69 ; Journal of India History Vol. XIX, Pt. I.— The Intervening age 
between Farlksit and Nanda by Triveda, pp. 1-16. 



SOME CURIOUS MIDDLE INDIC AORISTS 

BY 

Franklin Edgerton 

In the Mahavastu, Senart’s ed. ii. 221.17 and iii. 216.7, there 
occurs twice, according to the mss., a form pradur-aJiL It is 
obviously from prddur-bhu and means “ became visible, appeared.’^ 
Senart emends to -a/iu ( for abhut). But he would probably not 
have made this emendation if he had been aware of certain Pali 
forms which confirm the mss. reading. 

In Jataka i 54. 4-5 we find patur-dhimsu, 3 pi., “ appeared. 
Further, fiom .other compounds of hliu, ajjhabhiy to adkihhavatu 
which should be read It. 76.6 ( ed. ajjhabhu ), and anvabhi, or ""hhi, 
to anubhavafi, to be read DN. iii. 147.10, 149.2 ; see Andersen and 
Smith, Crit. Pali Diet., s. vv. 

These passages confirm each other and prove that, in the 
Protocanonical Buddhist Prakrit to which both Pali and Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit literatures go back, the root bhu had, at least in 
some compounds, an aorist -abhiy -abhi^ -ahi, ( -ahl), 3 pL -ahimsu 
( -abhimsu ? ). So far as I can find, Geiger and other Pali gram* 
mars do not mention these forms ; nor have T found any explana- 
tion of them. 

They seem to me obviously modifications of abhu{t)y ahUy ahuy 
or the like, and 3 pi. abhumsuy ahumsu or the like {abhumsUy often 
written abhunsuh and the like, is a very common form in the 
Mahavastu ). The vocalism of these forms was modified to fit the 
commonest aorist type of Protocanonical Prakrit, which ended in 
3 sg. -t ( or I ), 3 pi, -imsu ; see Edgerton, xJ AOS 57.19ff. {a)gann, 
{a)gamirpsu etc. 

Similarly, compounds of bhu also had a 3 pi, aorist -ahamsuy 
(a)bhamsu» We find pdtur-ahamsu in Jat. i. 11. 2 ( and as v, 1. in 
i, 54, 5, above ) ; and adhi-bhamsu SN. iv. 185. 31 ( Andersen and 
Smith s. V. adhibhavati ). This last is correctly explained by 
Geiger § 163 as having its vocalism by analogy with another 
aorist type in 3 sg. -a, 3 pi. -amsui e. g. {a)gamdy (a)gamarp.sUs No 
^-abha, *-ahd or the like has been found ; nor have I as yet found 
such 3 pi. forms Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 



8UKARA-MADDAVA AND THE BUDDHA'S DEATH * 

BY 

FA Chow 

Sometime ago, when I first read the passage, pertaining to the 
Buddha's accepting Cunda's invitation, in the English transla- 
tion * of the ‘ Maha-parinibbana-suttanta,^ ' I was rather puzzled 
to see how Dr. Rhys Davids could have interpreted the word 

* Sukafa-maddava ' as * dried boar’s flesh. ' ^ Later on, I found 
that some Indian Scholars too think like him viz., that the death 
of the Buddha was due to eating some kind of meat. It would not 
matter at all, if this were a fact, but I am afraid the texts have 
been wrongly interpreted. 

The different irderp^'etations of Buddhaghosa and Buddhayasas 

The interpretation referred to above, was first given in Bud* 
dhaghosa's commentary, ^ but he also gave two other different 
explanations ; 

Firstly-— 

“ Some say ‘ Sukara-maddava ' is a kind of soft food, a pre- 
paration of well-cooked soup, which is made out of the five 

products of the cow *' 

Secondly — 

“ But others say, ‘ Sukara-maddava ’ is a kind of medicinal 
preparation, which is prescribed in the book of the science of 
Rasayana. Cunda prepared this medicine, as he hoped (that 
thereby) the Biassed One's death might not take place. " 

Beside the above three different interpretations of the word 

* Sukara-maddava, ' we have one more from the Chinese transla- 

* Communicated by Dr. V. V. Gokhale, Poona. 

* Buddhist Suttas. S. B. E., vol. xi, pp. 70-73. 

2 Dlgha-nikSya. Maha-parinibbSna-suttanta, pp. 126-128. P. T. S. 

8 Buddhist Suttas. S B. E., vol. xi., p. 71. 

^ Sumahgala-vilSsinl. See S. Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

“ Eke bhananti sUkara-maddavaip pana mudu-odanassa pafica-gorasa 
yUsapSoana-vidhanassa nSmametaip ti, yathS gavapSnam n3ma pSkanSmaip, 
Eeoi bhananti eukara-maddavatp nSma rasSiyanavidhi tarp pana rasSyana- 
satthe Sgacohati, taip Cundena Bhagavato parinibbapaTp na bhaveyySti 
rasSyanaip patiyattanti. *’ 
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tion of the Dlrghfigama, ^ which was translated by Buddhaya^as 
of Oabul, * a great authority on Hinayana Buddhism, and a con- 
temporary of Buddhaghosa, who went to China about A. D. 402, 
and translated four works ^ of Hinayana Buddhism into Chinese 
in A. D. 403-413. One of these works is Dirghagama, otherwise 
known in Pali as Dighanikaya.* I have rendered below the rele- 
vant important passages from the Chinese Dirghagama, ® 

Now, the Blessed One stayed in the Bhumi ® City as long 
as he desired, then he said to the Venerable Ananda *• 

* Let us go on to Pava. ' 

* Be it so, ^ replied the Venerable Ananda. 

Then the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Pava Via Malla. When he reached there, he stayed in the 
Jata garden. ^ 

“ At that time, there was a person, Cunda by name, son of an 
artisan. He heard, that the Buddha had come over to the city 
from Malta, so he immediately dressed himself up and went to 
the Buddha^s place. There he saluted the Blessed One^s feet with 
his head and face. After the salutation, he seated himself on one 
side. Then, the Lord Buddha gradually instructed, preached, 
inspired, and gladdened him with the Dharma and other suitable 
teachings. 

“ When Cunda heard the religious discourse of the Buddha, he 
was very happy and showed his devotion by inviting the Blessed 
One to dine at his house the next day, and Buddha accepted his 
invitation in silence. Then he rose from his seat, saluted the 
Blessed One and went back to his own residence. 

1 l^anjo Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka in China and Japan 
(Oxford 1883) No. 545. 

8 See Nanjo Catalogue. Appendix ii, p. 408. 

S See Nanjo nos. 68, 545, 1117 and 1155. 

4 See Chizen Akanuma ; The comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamas 
and Fffli NikSyas, Tokyo. 

* Nanjo no. 545. Shanghai Tripitaka Edition, bundle 15. vol. iii. p. 76. 

^ This is another name for FSli Bboganagara. See M. Przyluski : Le 
parinirvar^a et les funeralles du Buddha. Journal Asiatique, Not.-D^o. 1918. 
pp. 433-424. 

^ This seems to be a village or a sub-town between Bboganagara and 
FSyS. It is also possible that such a place was inhabited by the Mallas, 
hence comes this name. 

^ This garden difters from the PSli Ambavana. 
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** The same night Cunda prepared different kinds of food and 
he went to the Buddha on the following day and addressing him 
said. 

* 0 Blessed One, the meal is ready . ' 

‘ Then, the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Cunda’s residence, and there he seated himself on the seat 
prepared for him. After their arrival, Cunda immediately served 
the Buddha and the brethren with different kinds of food. Among 
these there was owe p7*epare(i/rcm a separate stew of ears of the 
sandal-wood tree^ which was considered a great delicacy in those days^ 
which he offered only to the Blessed One. For, Buddha told him 
not to give that preparation to any of the bhiksus. But in the 
great company of the brethren, there was an old bhiksu, who had 
entered into the Order only lately, who rising from his seat drank 
out of the dish of the * ear-stew ' preparation. '' * 

What does the phrase ‘ the ears of the sandal-wood tree ' 
mean ? The explanation is, there is a kind of fungus which is 
in shape like an ear on a sandal-wood tree. It is still a common 
practice in China, that whatsoever fungus grows on the tree is 
called ‘ tree-ear ’ ^ ( shu-er ) or ‘ wood-ear ^ ( mu-er ) while 
those grown on the ground we call mushrooms ( chiin ). So when 
Buddhayasas rendered this word, he was obliged to observe the 
distinction between the two, hence we find the word ‘ tree-ears. ^ 
It is evident then, that ‘Sukara-maddava’ is not ‘dried boar's flesh' 
but a kind of fungus. 

Another point, which should be borne in mind, is that this 
text was translated into Chinese in A. D. 312-413 while Buddha- 
ghosa was still in India, and had perhaps not even written on 
Buddhism. As according to Rhys Davids, he went to Ceylon in 
about A. D. 430, the time of his writing commentaries could not 
be earlier, ^ It is therefore, after all, not improbable that he did 
not know, that the word ‘ Sukara-maddava ' could also be taken 
in the sense of ‘ fungus. ' 

1 This translation may be compared with the S. B. E>, vol. xi., pp. 70^73 
for having a clear idea of both the texts. 

^ There are two kinds of * wood-ears ’ or fungus ; one is white and the 
other black. The former one is ten times more costly than the latter. People 
usually take it as a kind of tonic. 

3 Also see B. C. Law : The life and work of Buddhaghofa p. IL 

17 [ Annali, B. O. R. L J 
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People may be inolined to think that the Chinese translator 
may have changed the meaning of the original text and instead 
put in something else. ’ This is not impossible, but Buddhayasas 
was not a scholar of this type. The following passage is an il« 
lustration of his faithfulness and another proof of our statement 
that Shkara-maddava is not ‘ pig-flesh. ’ 

“ Now, * the Blessed One told Ananda and said : 

‘ Henceforth I shall allow the bhik^us to take five kinds of 
food, i. e., rice, wheat, biscuit, hsh, and meat. And let them be 
fully satisfied with them. ” 

Here, we find ‘ meat ’ and ‘ fish ’ mentioned at the same time. 
It shows clearly that he was not at all infiuenoed or affected by 
opinions held by the Chinese Buddhist Society in his own time, 
and inclined to change these words into names of vegetables. In 
the present case, therefore, if Sukara-maddava were really the 
word for ‘pig-flesh,’ then he would not have hesitated to put it 
into Chinese accordingly as be did in the above mentioned 
translation ; since that is not so, it must have been correctly 
interpreted as a kind of fungus grown on a sandal-wood tree. 

Here is then a fundamental difference between the interpreta- 
tions of Buddhaghosa and Buddhayasas. There is one point which 
we can not quite understand. When Buddhaghosa wrote his com- 
mentary, there were already three different interpretations in exis- 
tence before him, why did he prefer the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpreta- 
tion ? Was it because he was himself a non-vegetarian ? or did 
he simply take it faithfully to mean ‘ the soft of a pig,* as he had 
done in his Sumangala-vilasinI ? * — viz. J 

“ Sukara-maddava means that the pig-flesh is of a pig, which 
is neither too young nor old, it is excellent, soft and oily, and 
nicely prepared and properly cooked. ’* 

If his explanation were faithful I am afraid he might have 
been misinformed. 

1 This idea is expressed by A. Waley in his article : Did Buddha die 
of eating pork ? See Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1, 1932, p. 343-54. 

> Dharmagupta-Vinaya. See Nanjo no. 1117. Shanghai Tripitaka Edition, 
bundle 15. vol. iii, p. 76. 

i See Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

** Sakara-maddaTatp * ti nSti tarupassa nSti jippassa eka-jetthaka** 
sttkarassa pavattamaipsaip taip kira muduh o’eva siniddhaip oa hoti, taip 
patiyBdBpetvS sSdhukaip paoBpetvS'ti attho. '* 
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The diffarwt mmninga of Sukarartnaddava 

We have examined the different interpretations of Buddha* 
ghoM and Buddhayadas. Now let ns look at the term ' Sukara- 
maddava ’ from the linguistic point of yiew, which may enable 
us to throw some further light on its meaning. 

The word ‘ Sukara ' means pig, and hog ; and * maddava ’ 
means mild, gentle, sweet and soft as the Pali dictionary of the 
P. T. S. explains it. ' But according to A. Waley's opinion this 
work is capable of at least four interpretations. 

“ Granting that it comes from the root MRD ‘ soft ’ cognate 
with Latin Mollis, it is still ambiguous, for it may mean ‘ the 
soft of a * pig’s soft food ’ i. e. food eaten by pigs. But it may 
again come from the same root as our word ‘ mill ’ and mean 
* pig pounded,’ i. e. ‘ trampled by pigs. ’ There is yet another 
similar root meaning ‘ to be pleased,’ and as will be seen below 
one scholar has supposed the existence of a vegetable called 'pig’s 
delight. ’ ® 

Regarding his last point Waley says, that Neumann took 
‘ Sukara-maddava ’ to mean ‘ pig’s delight ’ and assumed that that 
was the name of some kind of truffles. ( Preface to the Majihima- 
Nikaya. p. xx. ). * 

Further, it is stated in the Udana,that the word ‘ Sukara-mad- 
dava ’ in the great commentary ( now lost ) was said to be the 
flesh of a pig made soft and oily ; but that some said it was not 
pig-flesh but the sprout of a plant trodden by pigs. * 

Thus, if we compare all these different interpretations and 
classify them, we shall realize that the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpretation 
is hardly tenable. 

It is a sound maxim, that whenever we come across some 
difficult words in the old text, which are liable to have at least 
half a dozen interpretations, we should employ the method of 
reading the context carefully, finding out the most suitable mean- 

1 See P. T. S. FSli dictionary, p. 180 and p. 142. 

s See Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1, 1932, p. 344. 

S See Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1. 1932, p. 346. 

^ Ibid., p. 345. When last summer I was staying in Poona, Prof. N. K. 
Bhagwat showed me a kind of grain called ' Dukarl ' ( Marathi. 

This word may mean Musoious to the pigs’. It is not improbable that ibis 
is a substitute for * sUkara-maddava *• 
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ing for that particular word or passage and then, draw a oonolu- 

sioB. 

If we read the passages about the Buddha^s visit to Cunda 
in the Maha-parinibbana-sutta, ' we get the following important 
points which* go against the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpretation. 

1. When Cunda invited the Buddha to take a meal at his 
house, he had already become his disciple ; because he was in- 
structed, aroused, inspired, and gladdened by the religious 
discourse of the Blessed One. Now, it is not idle to suppose, that 
in this religious discourse, Cunda should have heard at least one 
of the five precepts for all Buddhists, i. e. ‘ not to kill life.' If 
that be so, how would he dare to kill a pig ^ when inviting the 
Blessed One to take a meal at his house ? 

IL In the history of India, perhaps the Buddha was the first 
person to preach the doctrine of equality and brotherhood among 
men. Therefore he shared everything with others down even to 
the contents of a begging bowl. ^ Then, why did he ask Cunda 
to serve him alone with the * dried boar’s flesh ’ ? Was he fond 
of meat-eating ? Were there any special reasons for it ? 

III. And again why did he ask Cunda to bury the remnants 
of the prepared ‘ boar’s flesh ’ in a hole and say to him ^ 

** I see no one, Cunda, on earth, nor in Mara’s heaven, nor in 
Brahma’s heaven, no one among Samanas and Brahmanas, among 
gods and men, by whom, when he has eaten it, that food can be 
assimilated, save by the Tathagata. ” ^ 

W Bks the flesh of a pig EO difficult to digest? Was this the 
usual opinion in India in the time of the Buddha? or was it 
perhaps a kind of poisonous plant which was very harmful to the 
human system ? 

I See Digha-NikSya, vol. II. pp. 126-128. P. T. 8. or see S. B. E., vol. xi., 
pp. 70-73. 

8 ‘ PapStipata veramaijii sikkhSpadain ^ Amongst the five precepts for 
lay-disoiples, this is the first one. See * Khuddaka-patha 

^ Cunda made all his preparations at night, therefore, there was hardly 
any chance for him to buy things from outside. Even if he could do so, how 
was it possible that the flesh of a pig which was neither too young nor too old 
could be sold in the market place Just at that particular moment ? Since it 
was soft and oily, it also could not be dried boar's flesh. 

* See S. B. E., vol. xi., p. 10. 

Jbid., p. 72. 
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Fork-eating in China is as common as milk'-drinking is in 
India. There, people never find any difficulty in digesting pig- 
flesh nor do they suffer from any troubles after eating it How was 
it then that after his taking the pig-flesh of Cunda, the Buddha 
was attacked with the dire disease of red dysentery, ^ and such 
acute pain came upon him, that it caused his death ? 

Conclusion 

From what I have said above* there is a greater likelihood of 
Sukara-maddava being a plant or fungus liable to poison the 
body sometimes, rather than ^ boar’s flesh ’, particularly as older 
Chinese sources, indicated above, are definitely in favour of the 
vegetarian interpretation. 


* liOhita-pakkhandikS. See DIgha-NikSya, vol. II, p. 127. P. T. S. 



INDRA THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HIGHEST 


PHYSICAL ASPECT OP NATURE * 

BY 

V. A. GADGIL 

It is noteworthy to point out that the two most important 
factors or corner-stones of Indo- Aryan or Vedic culture that 
deserve very close attention are firstly the Gods and secondly 
the Rta, the Institution of Sacrifice. In fact the whole of Vedic 
culture is mainly centred on these two points. It has already 
been shown by me in a paper contributed to the Oriental Confer- 
ence held at Tirupati in 1940 that the conception of Rta stands 
for the Institution of Sacrifice, the one law governing the whole 
of the Universe and Gods are the guardians of this Rta. Four 
Gods viz. Varuna, Mitra, Indra and Agni stand out conspicu- 
ously in their relation to Rta. Of these four, Mitra being merely 
a replica of Varuna, the remaining three are chiefly known as 
Btasya gopa. Of these three again, Varuna’s intimate relation to 
Rta has been fully discussed in the paper referred to above. Next 
in importance to Varuna stands Indra whose relationship to Rta 
is calculated to throw some light on the nature of his activities. 
That almost all the Vedic Gods represent some aspect of nature 
either moral including spiritual and ethical or physical seems to 
be generally accepted by scholars. If then Varuna represents 
the highest aspect of Monotheism on the moral side as has clearly 
been shown in the same paper, Indra stands out prominently as 
the most important representative of the highest physical aspect 
of nature ; nay, he appears to represent in fact the most powerful 
natural phenomenon on the physical side next in importance or 
even equal to the role of Varupa on the moral side in the Vedic 
Pantheon, ( of. RV. IV, 42 ; VII, 28, 4 ; 82, 2 ; 84. 2 ; VIII, 85. 6 ), 

When one thinks of Rta and its relation to the three main 
Vedic Gods i. e. Varuna, Indra and Agni, the urgent necessity 
to know the exact significance of these constituents of Vedic cul- 

* Paper read at the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad 
aeaalon, 1911. 
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ture becomes so evident as to need no further emphasis. The 
role of Agni is equally too obvious to need any more elucidation. 
He is the only messenger of Gods and friend of .mortals ( Mitra ) 
on the one hand and on the other the sole representative of Gods 
on Earth as the guardian of Eta. In brief, he is the indispensable 
link between the Gods and the mortals. Varuna, as said above, 
is the highest and the oldest Vedic God ( of. RV. II, 27, 10; V, 
85, 2 ; VI, 68, 9 ; VII, 87, 5 ; etc. ), the eternal lord and upholder 
of the Universe and as such represents the highest aspect or pri- 
nciple of Monotheism. One is however confronted with the highly 
baffling and difficult problem of finding out vrhat physical aspect 
of nature is precisely represented by Indra who figures promi- 
nently in the Vedic Pantheon as the great counter-part of Varuna 
being his equal on the physical side. To get a proper perspec- 
tive of bis nature and role it is deemed expedient and in a way 
necessary too to take first into consideration those Vedic passages 
in which Varuna and Indra are jointly invoked. In the nine 
hymns of the Rgveda jointly addressed to these two Gods ( of. I, 
17 ; III, 62 ; IV, 42 ; VI, 68 ; VII, 82-85 ; X, 24 ) many points of 
contrast emerge showing clearly that Varuna is the one God 
whom all Vedic Gods follow and whose Ordinances have a bind- 
ing force over the whole of the Universe and who is thus a God 
of peace and quiet whereas Indra loves battle, kills Vrtra and 
makes room for Gods and men ( cf. IV, 42, 2, 5 ; VII, 82, 5 and 6 ; 
83, 9 ; 84, 2 ). In short, if Varuna stands for a passive moral 
principle, Indra stands for an active physical element of nature 
representing conflict and indomitable war-like spirit, even though 
both are equally guardians of Rta in their own spheres of 
activity. 

In the life of the world two principles stand out conspicuously 
above all, governing our activities viz. that of peace and that of 
strife or conflict. Vedic scholars have been trying their best to 
explain Indra’s nature but their attempts were unfortunately not 
crowned with success which they deserve because in our 
humble opinion they all the while were thinking of the isolated 
acts attributed to him as divorced from this general principle of 
nature of which he in fact forms as integral a part as Varupa 
does. It will be interesting to consider in this oonneotion vari- 
ous theories put forward by scholars to explain the nature of the 
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pheQomena underlying Indra’s sphere of activity. According 
to Roth, for instai^oe, he is a sky God during day time from the 
Sun-rise to the Sun-set. Benfy would have us believe that he 
represents that aspect of the sky which just precedes rain-fall. In 
the opinion of Maxmuller he is a rain God embodying most of 
the traits of Jupiter, while other scholars like Bergaigne would 
consider him as a God of War. Oldenberg’s point of view, how- 
ever, that be is a storm God sending thunder and lightning ap- 
pears to be a synthesis, as it were, of various points of view men- 
tioned above and as such makes a further advance over them. It 
no doubt explains partially the element of strife but it is to be 
remembered that the phenomenon of storm is only one of the 
many oases of conflict in nature all of which can hardly be ex- 
plained by assuming that Indra is a storm God. For instance, 
the conflict between light and darkness which should have been 
really speaking the most prominent feature of his sphere of acti- 
vity is not properly explained by Oldenberg’s theory. Then again 
to maintain with Bergaigne that Indra is a God of War does not 
take us any way further in as much as it does not give us a clear 
idea about Indra’s nature as the only counter-part of Varuna. 
Hillebrandt’s view, on the other hand, that Indra must have been 
originally a Sun-God and that Vrtra, his enemy, must have re- 
presented a winter giant in a Northern climate, is certainly cal- 
culated to explain the Vrtra myth from one point of view. But 
Hillebrandt himself seems to admit the limited scope of appli- 
cation of his theory when he further says that to suit Indian 
climatic condition Indra, originally the Sun-God, got transform- 
ed into a storm God or merely a Rain-God. Apart from the 
failure of bis theory to explain varied nature of Indra’s role, it 
must be admitted that his is the most cogent and preferably the 
most practical point of view. Nevertheless it does not fit in 
well with the scheme of nature either on philosophical or scienti- 
fic grounds nor is it satisfactorily corroborated by Vedic passages. 
As pointed out above Indra stands on a par with Varuna on the 
physical side. It is difidcult to understand how the Sun can hope 
to attain that position ; for he can hardly be considered as the 
highest God on the physical side, representing the highest physi- 
cal aspect of nature. Besides like indra and Varunt^ the Sun or 
Sfirya is not primarily known as rtasya-gopa and therefore does 
hot stand in the same relation to Rta as Indra does. Varuna, 
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Indra and Agni form as it were a triangle whose central point is 
Rta, the Institution of Sacrifice whereas Surya nowhere in Jthe 
Vedas occupies this position. On the other hand he is the mighty 
eye of Varuna ( cf. VI, 51, 1 ). Moreover it is pointed out in the 
Ilgveda that Indra has raised the Sun on high in Heaven and 
that he gave light to the Sun, Dawn and Heaven ( cf. I, 32, 4 ; 7, 
3 ). It is further said that a thousand Suns would not equal 
Indra nor both Worlds and that Indra surpasses in greatness 
Heaven, Earth and air ( cf. Ill, 46, 3 VIIL 59, 5 ). All these 
Vedio passages can hardly be interpreted in support of the Sun^s 
identification with Indra. The Maya of the latter just like that 
of Varuna is too well-known a fact to need further comment ( cf. 
II. 53, 8 ; VI, 47, 18 ). This Maya which is nothing but the my- 
sterious power ( ^aJcti ) only attributed to the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Almighty in the moral and the physical sphere, is gen- 
erally not attributed so conspicuously to any other Vedic God 
except Varuna and Indra. The Sun as is well-known does not 
possess this Maya of Varuna or Indra. 

All these theories set forth above have thus turned out to be 
inadequate for the purpose of knowing Indra 's essential nature. 
It is, therefore, necessary to probe into the mystery of nature 
with a view to get at that highest physical aspect which will cor- 
respond with the description of Indra who is primarily the repre- 
sentative of conflict in nature. It is needless to say that 
the greatest conflict in nature on the physical side is that 
between Tejas and Tamas representing also the forces of good 
and evil respectively on the moral side. The whole of Aryan 
Culture bears an eloquent testimony to this fact in so far as it 
refers to this conflict in some form or other and to the 
ultimate victory of the forces of good physically represented 
by Tejas over those of evil represented by Tamas. This is 
the situation as far as Aryan Culture is concerned. Even 
philosophically speaking Tejas is the first actual manifestation 
of mighty power and lustre in nature. Coming further to the 
latest researches in Science especially, in the field of atomic 
research, the smallest electric spark or flash discernible in the 
final dissection of the atom resulting in the discovery of 
electrons is nothing but a form of Tejas in which the first un- 
manifest cause of the Universe makes itself manifest. Without 
18 ( Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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going further into the details of this intricate as well as enticing 
problem in the field of science, suffice it to saj here for our 
purpose that Tejas and Tamos stand for the two elements 
essential in any confiict in nature. The latter, in fact, is not 
in the nature of an entity in the strict philosophical sense ; 
nevertheless it remains still the most powerful element of 
hindrance or obstruction in nature. Indra may be said to 
represent the Tejas whereas Vrtra stands for the Tamas. The 
vivifying or animating power of the former is very well-known, 
and equally evident is the obstructing nature of Tamas. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that Yaksa while trying 
to derive the word Indra mentions bhutani indhe as one of the 
possible derivations. We are inclined to think that he has hit 
the point properly though rather accidentally. The same authority 
gives the derivation of Vrtra also as yadavrnot tadvrirasya vrtratva- 
miti. Vrtra has the power to obstruct, to surround or envelop 
and this trait is possessed by Tamas. Later on anything that 
surrounds and thus is a potent cause of hindrance, is called 
by the name of Vrtra whether it be a cloud or winter-snow or 
any such mystifying object. The primary and essential function 
of Indra is, on the contrary, to animate, to give light and to make 
room by dispelling darkness or removing any other form of 
hindrance ( of. I, 6, 3 ; VIII, 6, 17 and 28-30 ). It is a well known 
fact that these are the functions of Tejas and the Sun is one of 
the most powerful forms in which this Tejas ( Indra ) manifests 
itself. A flash of lightning or an electric spark is another form 
of its manifestation. The part this Tejas in the form of the Sun 
plays in the formation of clouds and the ultimate discharge of 
waters is not difficult to understand. Similarly the faot that the 
rise of strong winds resulting in storms is also ultimately to be 
traced back to the power of Tejas which is thus primarily respon* 
Bible for currents of wind, is also a thing of common experience. 
It is this Tejas which is the cause of all luminaries including the 
Sun in heaven (of. 1, 102, 2 ; X, 138, 6 ). Vrtra, the obstructor, 
is the formidable adversary of the Tejas. The epithet aAt given 
to him in the Vedio literature refers to his deceptive nature as he 
appears.in many forms according to the nature of the legend. He 
is the first born of the dragons, ( cf. I, 32, 3 ) and is described 
as footless and bandless ( cf. I, 32, 6 and 7 ; III, 30, 8 ). Such Vedio 
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passages go to show that he stands for darkness, a dark cloud, 
the winter-snow and all such forms of evil, enemies human or 
otherwise of Aryan progress. Indra ( Tejas ), ;on the other hand, 
stands as the national hero fighting all our battles either in the 
physical sphere or even in our social and political sphere of aoti* 
vities. There are many Vedic passages which reveal Indra’s 
sphere of activity as mainly concerned with the release of 
heavenly as well as earthly waters. For instance, the hymn I, 32 
describes vividly the scene when he smote down Vrtra and 
released heavenly waters. His relation to waters in any form 
is well brought out in the well known Visvamitra hymn III. 33. 

Closely connected with the Vrtra episode and the release of 
heavenly as well as earthly waters is Indra’s most important 
function viz. the winning of light. He freed the Sun from 
darkness ( of. V, 40, 6 ). In this passage there is a clear 
reference to Tamas as an adversary of the Sun whom Indra 
helps. He created the Sun and the Dawns ( of. II, 12, 7 ). 
Again it is he who manifests the light ( of. X, 27, 24 ) and 
produced the lightnings of the sky, the Sun, Heaven and 
morning ( cf. II, 12, 3 j 13, 7 ; VI, 30, 5, ). He along with 
Visnu generated Surya, Dawn and Agni "and thus made spac- 
ious room for sacrificing ( cf. VII. 99 4). Surya does not transgress 
the ordered limit set by Indra ( cf. Ill, 30, 12 ), It is Indra who 
scattered the blinding darkness so that man saw clearly (cf. IV, 16, 
4). He carried forward the Sun’s chariot at the close of the night 
(cf. V. 31, 11 ; X, 171, 4 ) and released the wheel of Surya from 
the great oppressor ( cf. IV, 28, 2 ). He and Soma gave morning 
her light and led the Sun on high ( cf. VI, 72, 2 ). These Vedic 
passages and many more not cited here to avoid repetition show 
unmistakably Indra’s intimate connection with the winning or 
manifestation of light and further indicate clearly that neither 
the Sun nor the flash of lightning can be justifiably said to be 
that physical aspect of nature which Indra in fact respects as he 
is their creator. Much less still a vague conception of Indra as 
a representative of the phenomenon of storm is calculated to 
explain properly these Vedic passages. It is, therefore, Tejas 
that Indra may aptly and corrrectly be said to represent. Beally 
speaking the winning or manifestation of light should have 
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been originally bis main function. How Vedic passages, on the 
contrary, repeatedly refer to the release of heavenly as well as 
earthly waters as the most important exploit of Indra may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that Indra who just like Varuna 
belongs to the Indo-Iranian or even to the Indo-European period 
and was primarily concerned with the winning of light and 
secondarily with the release of waters, later on came to be 
extolled by the Vedic Aryans as the winner of waters and cows 
in view of peculiar climatic conditions of India exercising power- 
ful influence over their minds. Under the circumstances it is 
very probable that Vedic scholars were erroneously led to 
look upon the Vrtra myth resulting in the release of waters as 
the only important sphere of Indra’s activity which can serve as 
the only reliable criterion for judging the nature of the physical 
aspect underlying his various activities. That is how different 
theories trying to explain isolated acts of Indra ultimately 
failed to take the most comprehensive view of various phases 
from a synthetic point of view. 

Further it may be interesting at this stage to take into 
consideration Indra’s relation to the Maruts, his companions, 
who are said to be the offspring of Rudra ( cf. II. 33, 1 ). Many 
Vedic passages reveal clearly that the Maruts most probably 
represent roaring winds accompanied by flashes of lightning 
( cf. I, 85 ; V, 54, 11 ; 57, 5 etc. ). Rudra, the father of these 
Maruts, is called the best of the physicians ( Cf. II, 33, 4 ). In 
this connection the following facts deserve careful consideration 
as throwing much needed light on the physical aspect of 
nature represented by Rudra and the Maruts. The former as 
said above is very closely associated with medicines and other 
healing remedies and is later on identified with Siva, who is 
intimately connected with mountains. On the other hand the 
power of Tejas in the form of Sun-light in animating all the 
beings and in preserving their health and in exercising powerful 
influence on plants and herbs is so remarkable that one will 
hardly fail to notice the close relationship between Tejas, plants, 
waters, roaring winds and the mountains. 

All these facts make it probable that Rudra seems to be a 
pnoiiDtsin-God as Oldenberg rightly points out in so far as plants, 
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herbs, and waters so essential for the health of all beings are 
abundantly found on mountains with whom even the Maruts re- 
presenting the roaring winds are so intimately connected. Budra’s 
relation to the Maruts and Indra can thus be properly understood 
in view of the fact that the Sun-light ( a form of Tejcts represent- 
ed by Indra ) possesses in a remarkable degree marvellous health 
giving properties and that plants, herbs, waters and the storms 
are the contributory causes in this mysterious phenomenon of 
nature. 

It may be pointed out that in the light of this discussion con- 
cerning Indra’s identification with Tejat, obscure allusions in the 
Indra-hymns may now perhaps be explained more satisfactorily 
than any other previous theory made it possible. For instance, 
in the thirty-eighth Sukta of the third Mandala which appears 
to be a cosmological Indra-hymn, the poet starts on a mental 
expedition to celestial poet-sages (probably of ancient times) with 
a view to elicit some information from them about the process of 
creation etc. ( rks 1 and 2a ). Accordingly he learns from them 
that they being inspired by a mental vision fashioned the Heaven 
and their mental effort aided by a fine spirit tended to abide by 
the law ( rk 2bcd ). Keeping their secrets, they decked the RodasI 
for the sake of rule. They then measured out the two broad worlds, 
regulated them and placed between them the Asura ( i. e, Indra 
standing for Tejas ) for their support ( rk 3 ). All surrounded 
him when he stood up clad in splendour, the self-refulgent 
God ( Indra i. e. Tejas in the form of the sun ) moves along. The 
mighty Asura bears a great name ; assuming many forms he 
stood above the immortal ones i. e. Gods(rk4). The ancient 
Bull possesses, indeed, many invigorating forms of nourishment. 
Varuna and Indra rule over the entire Universe from ancient 
times •( rk 5 ). Both these Gods pervade all the three worlds. 
The Vedic poet saw in a mental vision the Gandharvas following 
their ordinance ( rk 6 ). The ancient poets thus invested what- 
ever belongs to this Bull ( Indra ) with names and supplied forms 
to every Asura aspect in which he manifested himself i. e. Tejas 
appearing in many forms got various names ( rk 7 ). Indra 
( Tejaa ) now appears in the form of the Savitr, the all impelling 
God, with his lustre and being praised covers both the worlds as 
a woman covers her children i.e. Tejas in the form of the Savitr 
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becomeB the supporter of both the worlds ( rk 8 ), This vision 
about the creation and Indra's part therein which the ancient 
poets revealed in their moment of inspiration corresponds quite 
appropriately with Indra as the representative of Tejas, the first 
and foremost physical manifestation in nature. 

In the eighteenth hymn of the fourth jMandala which descri- 
bes Indra’s birth and his killing of h*is father, one comes to know 
Indra ( Tejas ) in another aspect viz. that of lightning. Macdo- 
nell explains rather partially the incident about Indra's birth 
in an unnatural way through the side of his mother (cf. IV, 18, 8) 
when he says that this trait may possibly be derived from the 
notion of lightning breaking forth from the side of the cloud. It 
will, however, be better and more reasonable to assume in this 
connection that Tajas ( Indra ) in the form of the lightning comes 
out from the side of the heavenly waters ( Indra’s mother ) which 
take the form of a cloud ( Indra’s father ). The epithet apam napat 
may with propriety be applicable to both Agni and the flash of 
lightning ; for the heavenly waters are the mother of India ( in 
the form of lightning) and the cloud is here conceived as bis 
father whom he is said to kill ( IV. 18, 12 ), The idea underlying 
this poetic description will be explained by the fact that the cloud 
disappears when the heavenly waters are discharged in the form 
of rain after the appearance of lightning. Again at VI, 59, 2 
Indra and Agni are said to be twins. It is now easy to explain 
this reference as both are forms of Tejas. 

It is hoped that this discussion of different points of view, 
culminating in Indra’s identification with Tejas supported by 
relevant Vedic passages, critically examined, will considerably 
help our understanding of the nature of Indra’s activities and 
will further facilitate Vedic research as far as other Vedic Gods 
are concerned. 



MA.NUSMRTI AND SAGOTRA MARRIAGES 
By 

K. B. Gajendragadkab 

The verse invariably quoted in support of the proposition that 
Manusmrfci prohibits the marriages between persons of the same 
gotra is as follows : — 

^ m ^ firg: * 

( Manu. III. 5 ) 

Strictly translated the first line of the verse would mean 
’* one who is not the Sapinda of the mother, and who is not of 
the same gotra of the father such a girl is praiseworthy in the 
case of the twice-born for the duties of the house hold wife. 

The famous commentators like Kulluka, Medhatithi and 
others accept this reading of the first line. For Medhatithi says 

This strict interpretation of this first line would lead us to 
some absurd conclusion. It would mean that the girl of the 
Sapinda relationship of the father is not prohibited. To avoid this 
KuIIuka very ingeniously says that by the word ‘ ^ ' the expres- 
sions and are to be connected both with rrrg: and 

iqg:. According to him the girl must not be of the Sapinda of the 
mother and Sagotra of the mother and must not be of the Sapinda 
and Sagotra of the father also. He says. — 

sTcq-fH^R ^ ^ m%r^T 5 fTTgj Rqrirr 

I rqg: qr ^ h 

This interpretation put on the word ^ appears rather far-fetched ; 
for the particle ordinarily connects only the two expressions. 
Here in this line it only connects the expressions ^ q^r 

iTTg: and 3w»fr5rT ^ qr fqg- According to Kulluka the expression 
sT^qfsrr is to be applied to mg** also and then it would mean, that 
even the girls of the gotra of the family of the mother of the girl 
also are prohibited for marriage. 
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At present in the case of Yajurvedi Brahmans, the gotra of 
the father and mother also is to be ascertained and the Sagotra 
girl on the mother’s side and father’s side is prohibited. These 
Brahmans alone, it must be said, are strictlj following the tenets 
of Manusmrti in this respect. 

Curiously enough Eulluka himself perhaps saw that his 
interpretation goes too far when it prhohibits generally all 
marriages of the girls of the gotra of the mother. He therefore 
qualifies his statement thus. H 

a . He means to say 

that those girls, the gotra and the traditional name of the family 
of whose mother is known should not be married. Other girls who 
are sagotra with the mother i. e. whose gotra is the same as that, 
of the ( father ) of the mother can be married. One fails to under- 
stand how Kulluka deduces this interpretation. What are the 
words in the original line of Manusmrti on which Kulluka is 
commenting, which are capable of this interpretation put on them 
by Kulluka ? 

Kulluka apparently puts this interpretation just to avoid the 
conflict of the teaching of Manu with that of Vyasa. For he 
quotes the verse of Vyasa in support of his interpretation by 
saying ‘ flW ^ . Thus, Kulluka instead of giving exact 

interpretation of the original verse of Manu on which he is 
commenting, has put in his exposition an additional matter 
relying upon the passage in the Sinrti of Vyasa just to show 
probably that the views of Manu and Vyasa are in consonance 
with each other and there is a sort of samanvaya between the 
two Smrtis. It can be said, therefore, that Kulluka has not 
cared to see the spirit and real intention of Manu but has tried 
to put the meaning of Vyasa in the verse of Manu. According 
to the strict interpretation of Kulluka those persons then who 
marry at present girls of the same gotra as that of the family of 
the mother are ingeniously supposed not to know the traditional 
name and gotra of the mother of the girl I ! 1 

The text of Manusmrti relied upon by Vijnanesvara, the 
famous commentator of Yajnavalkya does not make mention of 
ST^rsrr, in his commentary Mitaksara. His reading of the first 
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line in question is “ ^ ^rr ^ 5 ; ^ «rr fm its? 

( Vide the Mit&ksarS on verse 53 of the &o&riLdhy&ya of 
Yajiiavalkyasmirti ). Serkar also regards that Mit&ksara has this 
reading of Manu. ( Hindu Law Paga 89 ). This reading gives 
prominence and stress upon the Sspindya relationship and not on 
Sagotra relationship. It is possible that this substitution of the 
word 3rer«fmr for before n^: must have been done by 

some one to suit the general attitude of his own times. The 
remarks of Prof. P. V. Kane in his “ History of DharmasSstra 
Vol. I are noteworthy. He says “ The Manusmrti contains the 
earlier and later strata. The original Manusmrti in verse had 
certain additions made in order to bring it in line with the 
change in the general attitude of the people on several points. ” 
( Page 149 ). 

It would not be wrong, therefore, if it is presumed that the 
reading in the Manusmrti known to the author of Mitaksara was 
instead of and the Manusmrti then did not 

prohibit marriages between the husband and wife only on the 
ground that both belong to the same gotra. Even taking the 
present reading and the traditional meaning put upon it, it 
appears clear that Manu says that such marriages are commendable^ 
thereby indicating that they are not altogether condemned. The 
statement of Manu should therefore be taken as recommendatory 
rather than obligatory as is done at present. Let scholars throw 
more light on this. 


19 { Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 



NiLAKANTHi CATURDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR 
OF THE MAHABHARATA--HIS GENEALOGY 
AND DESCENDANTS 
BY 

P. K. Gode 

In April 1938 Mr. Sadashiv Vishnu Chaudhari, the present 
Registrar of the Law College, Poona, approached me with a re- 
quest that [ should investigate the tradition current among bis 
family members about their direct descent from Nllakantha 
Caturdhara, the celebrated commentator of the Mahabhurata, He 
further told me that he was unable to link up his known genea- 
logy with that of Nllakantha Catuidhara as we find it recorded 
in his works partially. I gladly agreed to investigate the above 
tradition as I was then preparing a paper ' on the identification 
of Narayanatlrtha, the author of the work Bhattabha^aprakasika 
with Nllakantha’s guru in Mlmamsa of the same name. Some 
information* given by Mr. Chaudhari about his family together 
with what I could collect from a study of the works of Nllakantha 
has already been recorded by me incidentally in the abovs paper, 
though I could not then record the full evidence in support of 

> This paper was published in June 1938 iu the now extinct Mimariisa 
Prakusa^ Poona ( Vol. Ill, No. 6, pp. 65-71 ) edited by the late Pt, V. R, 
Kinjawadekar. 

* I note here for ready reference the dates recorded by me in my p.tper 
on NSrayapatirtha as also those discovered by me subsequently 
A. D. 

1656— Nllakantha composed his iSivatandava-tika. 

1657— Date of a Ms. of 3Tri%^T^f by ifeqpiraj ( folios 120 ) dated Saka 

1609 = A. D. 1687 ( vide p. 94 of Cata. of Vahgiya Sfihltya Parisat 
Calcutta, 1935 ). 

JG91 — Date of Berlin Ms. of vff. belonging to ifffqj ( Weber, 

p. 107 ). 

^665— Nllakantha composed his TT5[^Tf{rTf^^^|v[ at Benares. 

7746— Sivadiksita, the grandson of Nilakaptha composed his 
in%rJTrfi«q or Paithan. 

7746— GahgBrSma DIksita, the great grandson of received e grant 

from King Shahu. 
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my statements based on the information supplied by Mr. Cbaud- 
bari. I, therefore, propose to record here the full evidence re- 
garding the genealogy of Nllakantha Caturdhara as reconstruct- 
ed by me on the basis of my study of his works and the- informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Chaudhari. 

In all the colophons of Nllakaptha’s works he is called the 
son of Govinda Suri. ’ We may, therefore, take it that Govinda 
was the father ‘ of Nllakaptha Caturdhara. This parentage of 


* 1884-87 — B. O. R. Institute fol, 90b aud iOb- 

— “ etc. ). 

— of 1899^1915 — B. O. R. I. fol, 140b—** 

” etc. ). 

— ( Ms. R No. 26— Trion, Cata, Govt. Ori. Mss, Library 
Madras 1913— Page 44 of Vol. I, Pt. I— Sanskrit A — colophon as 
above ). . 

— ^ No* P* 2803 of Vol. iii. Pt. I— 
Sanskrit A— Trien. Cata. Madras. 1922— colophon ai above ). 

— ( Ms. No. 348 of 1899-1915— B. O. R» I— fol, 6b— colophon as 
above ). 

— tjj^mTT-rffoirr^cq^r ( Vld© P- 588 of lod. office Cata. Pt. Ill— Ms. No. 1798— 
colophon as above ). 

— ( Vide p. 1024 of I. 0. Cata. Pt. V— Ms. No. 2885— 
colophon as above ). 

Siva DIksita, the grandson of of Nllakantha in his records 

the following verses in which be mentions his genealogy ; — 

1%^ =srgi:Rql i 


( continued on the next page ) 
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Nllakantha is further supported by the following genealogy, * of 
the family recorded by Siva Dlksita in his Dharmatatlmprakasa 
composed by him at Prntisthana or Paithana in A. D. 1746 ( Saka 
1668 )* 

«friir^ ( ) of or Kopargaum on the banks of 

1 the Godavari. 

Son 

1 

Son 

Son 

author of composed at Paithana in 1746 

A. D. He calls himself by the epithet “ 
or born at Benares. 

The gotra of Nllakantha Caturdhara was Gautama^ and his 
mother’s name was He had three brothers • ( 1 ) fSrsr, 

( 2 ) sqi-arcF and ( 3 ) as pointed out by Holtzmaun. ^ The above 
genealogy recorded in A. D. 1746 ® is further supported by con- 

( continued from the previous page ) 

H?: 

"jpi^ri nn: ii % n ” 

(Vide p. 73 — Ms. No. 81 — Cata, of Sanskrit Mss. Pt. II. R. A. S, B., 
Caloutta. See also p. 192 of H. P. ShastrPs Ca^a. o/ iVepa/ i/ss., Calcutta, 
1903 ). 

« Ibid. 

* Vide p. 73 of Cata. of Sanskrit Mss, ( Calcutta Sanskrit College, Part 
II )— Ms. No. 81. 

5 Vide p. 154 of Hall’s Bibliography, Calcutta, 1859. Ms. of “By 

Nilakar^tha Caturdhara, Son of Oovinda and PhuUdrubika, JNHakaytha was 
of the gotra of Gotama. He resided at the village of Kurpara, now called 
Kohpar— , to the west of the river Godavari, near the temples of Sukresvara 
and Kaoesvara in Maharastra. 

^ Vide p. 75 of The Mahahhdrata by Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, 1894, Kiel. 
( North Indian Recension ), 

® Besides the Nepal and Calcutta Mss of the there is a Ms, 

of it recorded by Hultzsob. See Report in Sanskrit Mss in South India, No. 
Ill, Madras 1905 ( Ms. No, 1780, 263 leaves )-P. 5. — ** Siva Diksita of Benares, 
Son of Govinda of the Caturdhara family wrote the ( ^o, 1780 ) at 

in A. D. 1746, 
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temporary records' of the priests at Tryambakesvara near Nasik 
so far as the names of ^iva Dilmla and his father Qovinda Diksita 
are concerned. Both the father and the son are described ® in 
these records as bearing the surname "^rvrfr ^ and haying SAn- 
gonde as their native place, but residing at Varanasi or Benares. 
It appears that and normally resided at Benares 

and were educated at this seat of learning, though the family 
hailed from Kopargaum in the Ahmadnagar district of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Like Nllakantha an author of the name went to 

Benares from and composed there a work called 

( B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 84 of 1884-86 ). seems to have been 

a contemporary of and possibly his neighour at Kopar- 

gaum. He quotes Bhattoji Bhatta in the above Ms. which is 
dated A.D. 1729 and refers^to gods and at Kopargaum 

(“mft -...q-iTTT^T I ?ftfT 

The genealogy of Nilakantha’s family so far reconstructed may 
now be linked up with the subsequent genealogy of the family 
as filed on 2nd September 1854 with the Inam (Commissioner, 
Poona, by Vaman Shiv Dikshit Chaudhari of the village Pathardi^ 

^ Mr. Vasudeva Vishnu Meghashyam of Tryambak near Nasik has kindly 
furnished the pertinent extracts of these records to Mr. S. V, Chaudhari, from 
which I am quoting in this paper. 

2 The record reads “ 17 , 1 % i. fu%rr. 3 -, =4tqft STliff? 
EfI 7 [tj 75 f|. ’’ We already know from that was born 

at Benares, It appears that at the time of their visit to Tryambakei^vara 
both the father and son must have been residing at Benares as stated in the 
above extract. 

^ In verse 10 at the beginning of his composed in A. D. 1680 

Nllakantha refers to his surname in the expression-— 

^ * This statement shows that the surname was current in 
Nilakari^ha’s time, if not earlier. ( Vide folio 2a of Ms No. 994 of 1884-87 of 
— B. O. K. Institute ) — Historian V. K. Rajawade derives the 
surname from the Sanskrit word = 

— p* 72 of B, I. S. Mandal, Itivrita, for 1913— Note No. 14— 

^ Vide p. 644 of Gazetteer ^Vll (Ahmadnagar) Bombay, 1884- 

Tho villages Pathardi and Nivadunge belong to Shevgaon Pargana of 161 
villages in the Ahmadnagar District. The members of the Chaudhari family 
migrated from Kopergaum in the Ahmadnagar 'District to Shrigonde and 
Pathardi in this district and Paithana ^ ) on the left bank of the Gods- 

vati river in the Nizam's territory, 2 miles east of the Ahmadnagar frontier 
and about 50 miles north-east of Ahmadnagar ( Ibid, p. 351 ). 
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in the Ahmadnagar District. This genealogy is as follows : — 

3[fr^ 

jnrnrrJT ciii ) 

I i 

^T1%H sTrasp? 


Crfinr ] I 

*T?1^ 3[TT%H 31I«'TT ^T%H 

I i I 

grra^T ^fr%fT ?rr%H | 

( i(%2l7f ) 1 

^1 

I I .1 ' I 

HTTHToi^rrefi 5P??ra ^ffriirr ?iTT%?r 

A comparison of the above genealogy with that given by Siva 
Dlksita in 1746 A. D. shows that the names of and his son 

!%^ are common to both these genealogies. The earlier and the 
later fragments of the genealogy being thus riveted at two joints, 
the accuracy and continuity of the genealogy of the Chaudhari 
family from Govinda ( c. A. D. 1600 ) the father of Nllakaptha 
Caturdhara upto A. D. 1854 is now proved beyond challenge. 

Three days before the composition of the work Dharmataitva- 
prakaSQ by Sivadlksita at Paithana the Maratha King Shahu gave 
a village as inam to Gahgarama Dlksita, the son of Siva Dlksita 
on Wednesday, (Hh August 1746. * The Sanad. in respect of this 

* SLahu’s Sanad is dated liajyabhiseka SaA;a 7S, K^aya Samvataara, 
Bhadrapada, iiuddha Pratipada, Saumyovdsara^Wednesday, 6th of August 
1746, was completed on the 4th day ( ) of the bright fort- 
night ( 1 %^ ) of the BhSdrapada month ( ) of Sake 1668 ( g;) 

the name of the year being ( ). These details correspond to Saturday 

9th August 1746, Thus while the work was completed at Paithana on Satur- 
day the Sanad was issued on Wednesday of the same weeL ( Vide p. 295 
of Indian Ephemeris Vol. VI ). 
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mam is reproduced in the Appendix to this paper from a certified 
copy of it furnished by the Alienation Record Office, Poona, to 
Mr. S. V, Chaudhari on 16th December 1927. In this Sanad 
GahgSrama Diksita is described as the son of Siva Dlksita, of the 
surname Chaudhari, gotra Qotama, ^utra Ahaldyana, hailing from 
Benares, then resident at Paithara. Gahgarama Dlksita obtained 
this Sanad through the good offices of Fattesing Bhosale ( A. D. 
1707-1760 ) who was regarded by Shahu as his own son, 

The names in the genealogy reconstructed and recorded 
above are supported and supplemented by the Tryambakesvara 
Records * referred to by me already. Mr. V. V. Meghashyam 
who possesses these records states in his letter to Mr. S. V. 
Chaudhari dated 30th April 1941 that he has in his possession 
some writing of Nllakaptha Dlksita, son of Gahgar&ma Dlksita 
dated Saka 1706 = A. D. 1784. This date is consistent with King 
Shahu^s Sanad to GangSrama Dlksita issued in A. D. 1746. 

Hall in his Bibliography * states that Nllakantha “ resided at 
the village of Kurpara, now called Kohpar to the west of the 
river Godavari, near the temples of Sukresvara and Kacesvara 
in Maharastra. The above statement occurs in Halls descri- 

* I reproduce below the extracts from these records kept at my disposal 
by Mr. R. V. Chaudhari : — 

- “ Ri^ ” 

- “ 'JJTRrt «r. Rr I?. 5. (^. ^ sg;:! 

^vrfr nr. «frnf$ 5. ” 

- i^. 1“^. an. 1^. t. ni^ % nni^tn n. 

5, n. ^ % nt=n 7. ^vrfir m. 

5. nraoRfi. ” 

- " nninn in. 1%^ i^. an. nii?? 1'^. n. ^ fn?n># i?. 

n. f^. nr. arramrl 5. nf^ «ftnf?.” 

- “ sfrais I?, r"?. nnrTrn r'^. an. rRi^ % q. nW^ R. n. n^ivn f^. 

nrq «fini^, n. nlrtgrn.” 

- “ arrnr ?5sn :^vrtr ntq «ftnt^ %. nan” 

The value of the above entries for the reconstmotion of a complete genea* 
logy of the family will be easily recognized. 

Pub. Calcutta, 1859, p. 154, 
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ption of a Ms. of the Vedantalcataka. I have no moans' of verify- 
ing it but presuming that the topography of the residence of 
Nllakaptha at Kopergaum recorded above is based on any refer- 
ences in the Vedantakataka itself, I have to point out that in the 
description of Kopergaum in the Bombay Gazetteer ' we find a 
reference to the temple of Kacesvara as follows : — 

“ In the elbow of the GodSvarl and surrounded on three sides 
by its bed stands a fortified cut-stone enclosure ( 65* x 58^x60) 
with massive black walls. It has one gate but the side towards 
the river is open. In the centre is the cenotaph or thadge a very 
small work of timber and brick upon a coarse stone plinth with 
no writing or ornament. Near the site of the old palace in the 
island stands the temple of Kaceivara a set of plain modern 
buildings held in great honour. The editor of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer in a footnote on the above passage records “ the local story 
of the Kacesvara temple which is the same as the story of 
Kaca and DevayanJ found in the Puranas. This footnote is con- 
cluded with the remark : “ To this day a stone Shukra and Each 
sit side by side on the island and receive much worship. 

If the images of ^ukra and Kaca are still worshipped on the 
island at Kopergaum they must be identical with those in the 
temples of Kaceivara and ^ukresvara referred to by Hall in 1859. 
If Hall's remarks are based on Nllakantha’s own statement we 
shall not be wrong in supposing that the residence of Nllakantha 
at Kopergaum was near these temples situated on the island in the 
elbow of the GodSvarl. This tentative suggestion regarding the 
topography of the house of the Chaudharl family at Kopergaum 


> Vol. XVII ( Ahmadnagar ) 1884, p. 723— Kopargaum is 60 miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. It is on the north bank of the Godavari. It was the favourite 
residence of Raghunatha Rao Peshwa. In an island in the Godavari there 
were two palaces which have been pulled down and sold. Raghunatha Rao 
Peshwa died at Hingani three miles off and his cenotaph is still at this 

place In 1818 Kopargaum was occupied by Madras troops.— In the 

Marathi Ballads ( ) by ParasarSma ( Ed. by V. N. Kolharkar, Bombay, 

1924 ) there is a reference to ^ and at Kopergaum Vide Pp. 38-39 
( R \ )—* nw '' This ballad refers also to 

the garden of Raghoba Dada Peshwa on the island. Para^arama belongs to 
the last quarter of the 19th century. 
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say about A. D. 1650 needs to be verified on the strength of other 
contemporary evidence .* 

We have already referred to the three brothers * of Nllakantha 
viz, ( 1 ) ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) All these brothers were 

younger than Nllakantha. It remains to be investigated if thtse 
brothers left any descendants whose lines could be traced among 


* Siva Diksita in his composed in A. D. 1746 states in the 

following verse that Govinda Caturdhara the father of Nllakap^ha lived 
at KUrpera town on the bank of the GodSvari, where stood in the centre 
and 

«fF^T5^f?5<T''55t II ” 

This reference to ( =: and by the grandson of Nilakaptha 

leaves no doubt that the Ghaudhari family had its residence near the temples 
of Kacesvara and Sukreivara on the island at Kopergaum referred to in the 
the Bombay Gazetteer, 

* Vide Ms. No. 1523 of NIlakaQ{ha*s commentary on the Harivarh^a 
described by Weber in his Catalogue of Berlin ilfss,, Vol. II ( 1886 ) pp. 
112-113. In the following verges Nilakaptha refers to his native place 

his gotra iftrrJT, his surname ^ 5 ^ 1 , his father his mother 

aiid his younger brothers and — 

“ irnn'^r4fH^iTinTTUT^r?^F irhnfr 

q srgjq ^crX?) Rri^T^5i»nH5ff?; i 

f TT- 

?rm ii '» i| 

H’f qfhTfra 

jrrfW?: 

^'srt 5‘^st i 

The above verses have been discussed by Wilhelm Prints in his Inaugural 
Dissertation: ** BhU§U-Wbrter in Ntlakantha*s BhUratabhavadlpa etc,** 
Berlin, 1910, p. 9. I am thankful to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar for drawing my 
attention to these verses. 

20 I Annals, B. 0. R. 1# ] 
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the present members of the Ohaudhari family residing eithet ill 
the MahSr§stra or outside* ’ 

From the data recorded above the following facts regarding 
Nllakaptha^fl family and its subsequent history become clear — 

( 1 ) NUakaptha mentions his own gotra “ Oautama which 
is the gotra of Mr. S. V. Ohaudhari, the present Registrar of the 
Law College, Poona. This gotra has been recorded in King 
Shahu’s grant of A, D. 1746 to GangarSma, the great grandson 
of Nllakaptha. 

(2) The genealogy of Nllakantha^s family as given by his 
grandson Siva Diksita has been linked up with the genealogy 
filed with the Inam Commission in A. D. 1854 by Mr. Vamana Siva 
Diksita who is the 6th in descent from Nllakaptha Caturdhara. 

( 3 ) The surname Chaudhari now current in the family was 
also current in Nllakaptha’s time as Nllakaptha in his work 
composed in A. D. 1680 calls himself “ 

( 4 ) The place of residence of Nllakaptha^s father Govinda 
was somewhere near the temples of ^ukreivara and Kacesvara 
on the island of the river Godavari at Kopergaum. Siva Diksita 
the grandson of Nllakaptha refers to these images of «l?r% ( ) 

and in his work composed in A. D, 1746. The memory of this 
residence may have then been fresh in the mind of Nllakaptha’s 
grandson. ® 

( 5 ) From Kopergaum the members of the family of Nila* 
kaptha Govinda Chaudhari migrated to Shrigonde, Pathardi, 
Nivaduhge and Paithapa in the Ahmadnagar district or near its 
border and settled there. The education of the early descendants 
of Nllakaptha upto A. D. 1750 or so appears to have been carried 

' Mr. S. Cbitrav states that the descendants of Kilakantha are now 
residing at Benares. ( Vide p. 499 of Madhyayuglna Caritrakosa^ |*oona, 
1937 ). 

* Even Nllakaptha seems to refer to and on the island of the 
OodSvarl in following line of verse 1 from his commentary on the Harivarhsa 
which I have quoted above : — 

‘‘ frj??! jflraw'r ” 

Here = mentioned by Siva Diksita, 

GodSvarb mentioned in the above Hue is also mentioned by Siva Diksita. 
8o in NilakaQtha's line the images of and stood on the bank of the 
GodBvari. 
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out at Benares. Perhaps the contact with Benares lessened after 
Shahu's grant of the village Nivaduhge to Gang&rama in A. D. 
1746. 

( 6 ) It remains to be seen if any member of this Ghaudhari 
family composed any important work after the composition of 
the DhaTtmtattvaprakaia by Nllakantha’s grandson Siva Dikfita * 
in A. D. 1746. Perpaps with a settled life in the Ahmadnagar 
District the ambition for achieving eminence in the literary 
sphere, so characteristic of Nllakantha’s life, did not stir up the 
Chaudharis to take to learned pursuits in the manner of their 
illustrious ancestor. 

P. 8. — After this paper was completed I happened to read a 
letter ® of A. D. 1683 addressed to one HTfTUOt by 

from Benares. In this letter one “ ” is mention- 

ed as the son-in-law * of the addressee •rwuer sflflrtT. This letter is 
addressed to sftfnnJT then in Kohkon according to Mr. Pim- 
putkar. In the preamble of this letter the writer informs srifraur 
^rT%fT the father-in-law of “ ” as follows : — 

" I took your leave and came to Benares. Thereafter your 
son-in-law Oovinda Dlksita Chaudhnri was approached by certain 
Vaidika Brahman Pandits who bore some rivalry to him. They 
said to him that they would no longer bear any feelings of rivalry 
to him if he gi res a dinner to 100-200 Brahmans. Then myself 


I Vide Aufrecht CCI, 647. 

“ fjiv Gorinda Diksita of the Caturdbara family 

Japavidhi 

Dharmatattvaprakasa 
N amaskuravidhi 
Son of Caturdbara : 

S annavatiiraddhanirnaya *' 

Vide also List of Ujjain Mss, 193F, p. 29 — Ms. No. 759. 

— 4330— qooiq-i^sfTi^-Rofjr ( leaves 8) by 151^ jfi^f copied by CintSmani 
Bbadkamkar in Saka .t745=A. D. IS^S. 

* Vide p. 82 of i%fr% Nf JT'P'ici by R. 8. Pimputkar Bombay, 1926.— 
3 dated Saka 1605 = A. D, 168S. 
i Ibid. « 

2fTT%fT ” etc. 
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and Oovinda Dlksita Chaudhari considered the proposal and 
brought about the dinner in question. All MahSrastra Brahmans 
attended the dinner, Sammt 1740 ^aka 1605, Rudhirodgari Sam- 
vatsara, Aivina Krsrui Lvitlyd, Qiiruvdsara ^ After this preamble 
is recorded a list of Brahmans. 

I am inclined to identify of the above letter 

of A.D. 1683 with nlfSr? the son of who compos- 

ed one of his works in A. D. 1680. If this identification is accepted 
it shows that in A. D. 1683 Nilakantha’s son Qovinda was al* 
ready a married man, holding some status in Benares society of 
Mah&rastra and other Brahmans. The letter also reveals for the 
first time the name of the father-in^aw of Nllakantha's son. 
This man was obviously in Kohkon as stated by Mrt Pimputkar 
and his name was “ 


> This date corresponds to Thursday, «7th iieptember 168S ( vide p. 169 of 
Indian Ephemeris Vol VI ). 
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Genealogy of Nllakantba Caturdhara, the commentator of the 
MahabhSrata • — 

( brother ( of Kopargaum ) xj^fwwT 

(c. A.D. 1625) 


(A.D. 1680,1693)^^^^ 

jfris? ( A.D. 1683, 1691 ) 


(A.D, 1746) fira’ ( xsTT^rar?) 

I (xgwTf I 

I I . 1 „ I i 

*nffTTT*T *T5fT^(xTrrRTf) IT gRm (A.D, 1746) *T59R 

0) i J 

^ « i .1 

m*9*TT«T srra^F*^ T^»3»»T 

I i 

I I 

I (alias STTTT) »TfT^(orH5fn:?) 

(A. D.1854)^»T5T I 

I nfrios 

TmfrwiT I 


f^'srrar ^1 

( about 50 years 
old in 1942 ) I 


JTTTr^ 

I 


WBrTTfig’ ( Bom in 

February 1884 

— nPT ^ ^ ?co'< ) 

The above genealogy has been reconstructed by me on the strength of 
manuscripts of the works of Nilaka^t*^a Caturdhara and other members of 
his family. It is correct so far as the main line is concerned but needs more 
evidence for the verification of names in the branch-lines. Some names have 
been inserted in the above genealogy on the strength of extracts from the 
records of priests at Tryambake^vara as they were sent to mb by Mr. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Ohaudhari, the present Registrar of the Law OollegSt Poona. 
It will be seen from the above genealogy that there is unbroken oontinuity of 
descent from Govinda Caturdhara ( c. A. D. 1625) to Sadashiv Vishnu 
Chaudharl ( 1942 ). 
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Genealogy of the Chaudhari family 

INAM 

A 

COMMISSION ^rShSfJTIOr 

imos w ^ m4! 

^iTii ^ i%^f>r am 

3i;i«5R^ «r3[f|^ %^a ^ 

53 3 TMRi?ifr ar^ ai^ R aq^ aa 

fii WT 5%. 

mi ^a ar. a^^R 

aft apfi^a 

a?! aiaa ^ ^a R%a 

Signed before me at Poona on the 16th September 1854 

Sd. Thos, a. Cowper 
Captain Inam Commissioner 

Copied by Compared by 

Y. L. Shaba H. R. Guruji 

aa^ ^ a^ jfIsStafa a^rf^ Itaft ai^ ai^ Ro 

aa ?^Rv9 ^ ^ ^j^a aa^ a^ ^ a^ 

Tlta^ 5^. m. aja^ ana ^ 

aifi^ \% aif aa ?^^\s 

H. R. Guruji J. R Barve 

9 Rfi^ ^laa^ aawia 
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MALATIMIDHAVA-LAGHUVIVARANA BY PANDIT 

* 

DHARiNANDA : HIS DATE AND OTHER WORKS 
WRITTEN BY HIM 
BY 

N. A. Gore 

A systematic and well-planned study of the vast commentary 
literature in Sanskrit is bound to be productive of results very 
valuable to a comprehensive and accurate history of Sanskrit 
literature. The commentaries, while explaining the text before 
them disclose a wealth of information of historical and literary 
value; they refer to and often quote from earlier writers particul- 
arly lexicons and rhetorical works. Now, when the date either 
of the commentator or of an author or work quoted by him is de- 
finitely known, the lower chronological limit at least, of the several 
authors and works quoted in that commentary can be fixed. When 
such evidence would accumulate and would be systematically 
recorded many knotty problems in the chronology of Sanskrit 
Literature would be solved, and many authors and works that 
are now assigned merely to a particular century only, can be 
safely placed within yet narrower chronological limits. Similarly 
when the several commentaries on a given work are properly 
studied, then only their relative merit, originality or otherwise 
could be properly assessed. It is in this spirit that the writer of 
the present paper proposes to make a study of all the available 
commentaries ’ on the Malatimadhava, in the first instance and 
next of those on the other two plays of Bhavabhuti. 

1 Dr. M. Krishnamachariar mentions the following commentaries on the 
MalatlmUdhava, in his Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 622: — 

“There ( are ) commentaries on it by ( 1 ) DharEnanda, ( 2 ) Jagaddhara, 
( 3 ) TripurEri [ for acts I-VII and NSnyadeva for acts VIII~X J { 4 ) 
MSnShka, ( 5 ) KEghavabhat^, ( 6 ) NSrSyapa, ( 7 ) PrSkrtSoErya, ( 8 ) J. 
VidySsSgara, ( 9 ) PUrijasarasvati and ( 10 ) KufijavihSri. *' In foot-note 1 
on the same page, he says that NEnyadeva has written a com- 
mentary on the whole of the drama too, and refers to Tri. Cat. II. 2220. To 
( continued on the next page ) 
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According to Aufreoht’a Catalogus Catalogorum ' only two 
Mss. of Dharananda's commentary on the Malatim^ham are 
available. Though I have referred to all the Descriptive Cat- 
alogues in the Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, I have not- been able 
to trace any more manuscripts of the commentary. But by a 
lucky chance the only two extant manuscripts of the commentary 
are both found in the Govt, collection of Mss. deposited in the 
Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute. They are No. 430 of 1892-1895 and 
No. 438 of 1887-1891. They will be referred to in the remaining 
part of the paper as A and B respectively. Both of them are 
written in the Devanagarl script and were collected in the 
Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ms. A consists of 26 folios, of which la and 26b are blank ex- 
cept for a line in Hindi giving the names of the commentary and 
the owner of the Ms. and the number of the folios. ® Though 
the Ms- is neatly and carefully written, its scribe was not aware 
of the confusion in the arrangement of the leaves of the Ms, from 
which he was preparing the copy. For, on a careful examination 
of the Ms. A, it is discovered that the correct sequence of the 
text of the commentary is disturbed in seven places and the pro- 
per sequence is established only when we read the Ms. in the 
fqllowing order ; fol. IM** ; 18‘*-18^ 17»-17'’ ; ; 6*-6'’ 5 

and 19®-26*. It must also be noted that it is written on double 
leaves from fol. 3 onwards i. e. 3*^" is attached to 4®** and so on. 
This feature of the Ms. will be useful when we come to consider 
the other Ms. The Ms. begins directly with a salutation to god 
GaneSa ^ and the colophon of a single sentence does not tell us 


( continued from the previous page ) 

this list must be added the com. by ( 11 ) Haribara, represented by a single 
Ms. in the Library of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. It must also be noted that 
there is no com. on the MSiatimXdbava by an author named FrSkrtaoSrya. 
I have checked both the references to the Cataiogus Catalogorum by Dr. M. 
Erisbnamachariar and found that there is no mention at ali of a com. by 
PrakrtSeSrya at CC I. 453 and at CC II 104 occurs the mention of a Ms. of 
the Frakrtachaya — Bgb 451 and no com. by Frakptaoarya is mentioned at 
CC. II. 104 also 1 

> CC. III. 98-Bd. 438, Feters, 5. 430. 

* Viz, ^5^ II 

* «fl»Fr^TR w: I I eto. 
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anything more about the author except his name and the name 
of the commentary. ^ 

If would have been valuable, if the only two extant Mss. of 
the commentary were independent of each other. But unfortun- 
ately they are not ; on the contrary Ms. B is a very carelessly 
and hurriedly made copy of the Ms. just described above. That 
B is a poor and worthless copy of A is seen from the fact that this 
Ms. presents identically the same confusion in the sequence of 
the text as is found in the other. Another fact, too, corroborates 
the same conclusion. As observed before, Ms. A is written on 
double leaves and as is sometimes noticed in the case of other 
Mss. also, the two halves of a joint-leaf ( 3^^ and 4^^*^ ) were stick' 
ing together due to their being folded before the ink had dried 
off. The scribe of B did not even notice this fact with the result 
that after writing the last word on fol. 3® he quietly turned the 
sticking joint-leaf and immediately after the last word on fol. 3*, 
he copied out the first line on fol. 4^, thus omitting 16 lines alto- 
gether from A. Apart from this, his carelessness is seen from 
numerous other mistakes of his own commission and omission, 
e. g. for for srm for 

; ^^rmritcTr for for sgR ; for He 

provides instance of dittography also by copying over again two 
lines on fol. 8* of A. The Post-colophon endorsement by the 
scribe gives us his name as Laksminarayana a Gauda Brahman,^ 

The name of the commentary is given as Laghuvivarana in the 
concluding remarks at the end of seven acts ; it is not mentioned 
at all at the end of two acts ( III and IX ) and only at the end of 
the name Samksipta-tippana ( which is nothing but a paraphrase 
oi Laghuvivarana) is mentioned. So from the frequency of use, 
Laghuvivarana may be taken as the correct name of the com- 
mentary. 

When from this examination of the manuscript material of 
the commentary we turn to the internal examination thereof, 
we are disappionted to find that as a commentary it is of a very 

* ^ 11 %: 
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meagre value. The bulk of it is devoted to supplying the 
Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit passages of the play and expla- 
natory material is only occasionally to be met with. It also con- 
tains a few quotations from the Natyaiastra and other works. 
Even as such it would have been useful had it given the text of 
the drama. But the Mss. or rather the Ms. ( B being a mere copy 
of A ) omits the text altogethei;. Moreover, when we compare 
the Laghuvivarana with Jagaddhara's commentary on the same 
play, we are driven to the conclusion that Pandit Dharananda’s 
commentary hardly deserves to be called an independent com- 
mentary. It is nothing but a drastic abridgment with a few 
changes in the wording here and there, of Jagaddhara’s com- 
mentary. If we divide a commentary on a play into ( 1 ) The 
Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit passages, { 2 ) quotations from 
lexicons, rhetorical, dramaturgical and such other works and 
{ 3 ) explanation and appreciation if any, DharSnanda has bor- 
rowed all these three portions from Jagaddhara — Chaya, he has 
taken over, whole sale, ' without a change ; he has given a few 
quotations all of which are found -in Jagaddhara's commentary, 
but in many cases he omits the names of authors and works. As 
for explanations he has borrowed only a few of them, either in 
full or in an abridged form. To illustrate this statement, I shall 
give below the entire explanatory portion from ithe Laghuvivararta 

compare it with Jagaddhara’s 

HP# 

pr^n% I i ( p. i) 

3^ ffk fJf'nffT - 

I ( P- 7 ) 

1 It is to be regretted that Dr. Bbandark&r*s and the Nirnayasagara eds. 
of the play omit the ChayU from Jagaddhara's com., thereby creating the 
wrong impression that J^s com. did not contain the Chaya at all. Dr. 
Bhandarkar, however, notes, the variants from the ChayU in thd app** 
aratus Criticus. But all the Mss of J’s com. at the B. 0. K. I. examined by 
me do give the Chaya, It is usually prefaced by the words 3T^^%rrr5rT#, 

etc. 

2 For DbarSnaods referecoes are to Mi. A and for Jagaddhara to Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s 2nd ed. ( 1905 ) of the MUlaflmaihava. 


on the whole of the first act and 
commentary. 

(fol. !»>) 

^ I ( fol. I*’) 
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3 *m: i 
( fol. 1“ ) 

4 rirMT? i 

( fol. !'> ) 

5 ?f?rnin%jri[irr]|Tan5^?wwTT«r* 

i ( fol. i'’) 

6 ^H?iT*tim%Rr: ( expl. of 

) ( lol. i» ) 

7 sg- ^fhrrcfm: i ‘^Tr^wrfqrw 

' ’ ( fol- 2® ) 

8 VTOi*ftsr*ri>Hr?f?fvRf?M mci^r- 

mtmf: I Hr^fug^rin- 

*Tmg (?) Wwi ?iw:i 

( fol. 2* ) 


9 msiaV i T^mf^waT 

%«r ^3TT •( fol. ) 

10 a^fSr^r h^'V I ( fol. 2* ) 

1 1 srenwirr 1 i (fol. 2») 

12 ;tw ^Hr^fTWtEC I (fol. 2®) 

13 ^>nnrra^w: i (fol. 2») 

14 fir^iTWJTnifr visT^ f^ra: 1 

( fol. 2® ) 

15 8TTHfr%¥V as^r^i i fla ’srtftg?i- 

RwT?f 5 r 5 iar?[ 1 (fol. 2®) 

16 ^ii?T?aamra: ?t5- 

fTfar ¥^: I (fol. 2®) 

17 snf^r^jnTumiw^si ?rrfar 

(?) ^^Jfnvnr 1 ( fol. 3*) 

( fol. 3® ) 


wf^T tja ^^<^brr'^TI'^•• 1 g:,W^- 
I ( p. 9 ) 
1 ?^ firsrqt aga^aifajst >(p. 10) 

?f^oirfirnr^f!iT 5 aaWvcrta?re<i- 
WTOT^a^firE^r: 1 ( p. 12 ) 

3 T^a wrii!Tm»in^gTE»^ 1 ( p- 12 ) 

snrHRTRifar^rTTft^ 1 «r?rf 

‘aarTia’ etc. ( p. 20 ) 

ag arcRftwjjafa araaw a tfr^a 
maaa aa^aa aa aatVr^fraraT 
, atafar ar^: a^raiara > asra > 
% qaraara alfStaraarara 
a^waara af ?af?gaaf^aq;r- 
Rou spflrargfat^aar- 

I (p-* 9 ) 

ararqjf a ai^fg^raTa^ar fssafl- 
faia ' gf 15 a^a:, ‘ a^m’ etc. 

( p. 21 ) 

gfSrqtr rnfr l ( P- 22 ) 

sreagafa 1 tag^fa 1 ( fol. 22*) 
am aaraatgr ^a a^'firg'^: i(p. 23) 
araagRaragrsaa- < ( p- 24 ) 

(Jfagiffl am ^raf Rt^rraania 
^raaa 1 ( p. 25 ) 

arrg^rr# aaa^airairV 
fJrcf%a a^vgtar^amtg atRgjr- 
mf^ ^CT^rgrgam > (p- 26) 

gg?raTaraTa= asfr^ar 

ft%a^a:i (p- 3 S) 

aa'^igt arggtar at a^aa ^jgr 
marr^rS arag^ ar Rr^at 
(p. 36) 

Traf a: a a- fiara- 

a?^ gtRaftaarana*^ 
yft amiRang: 1 C P- 38 ) 
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19 ^ vm 1 

( fol. so ) 

( fol. 3” ) 

2r JTW ^r^HJTSTTST 1 

(fol. 3”) 

22 3?tq?ifr%: I ( fol. 30 ) 

23 ftr^iTiT I ( fol. 30 ) 

24 gif«rr«T; i ( fol. 4“ ) 

25 ^hn^r 1 

(fol. 4‘) 


‘ ?TW wTs^ sr ’?r^pr w*nT 
ffiir » ( P- 64 ) 

3 uf^i®?ip 3 nfri%f 5 JTl sRi'mwrs l 

^ (p. 64) 

‘ JTJ ^USTWTW ST%I8(l ’ ffi< 

*03: « ( p. 64 ) 

i ( P* 67 ) 

aUsT I ( p. 75 ) 

'^wnr: ^ 

fftT I (p*77) 

fJjwfiifHT ffft 5 ? 3 tHS 3tF «f 5 rr 

I ( p. 81 ) 


From the complete analysis of the explanatory portion of 
Dharananda’s commentary on the first act of the Malctiimadhava, 
it becomes abundantly clear that it is entirely derived from that 
of Jagaddhara. As already pointed out the ChayU and the quota- 
tions are also taken over from Jagaddhara. There is not a line, 
therefore in the whole of the commentary on the first act which 
Dharadhara can claim as his own. And this remark holds good 
in the case of the remaining nine acts. I have carefully com- 
pared the Laghuvivarana on the remaining acts with the com- 
mentary of Jagaddhara and without an exception I have noticed 
that Dharananda has borrowed the entire Chaya, all the quota- 
tions and the whole of the explanatory portion in his Laghuvi- 
mraria from Jagaddhara’s commentary. Consequently we cannot 
look upon the Laghuvivarana as an independent commentary on 
the Malaiimadhava but only as an abridged recension of Jagad- 
dhara’s commentary. As we shall see later on, Dhar&nanda was a 
highly learned man and he taught to a circle of pupils who came 
to him to study various branches of Sanskrit literature, and it 
is likely that he prepared this ‘ brief exposition ’ of the Malali- 
madham by using Jagaddhara's commentary for their sake just 
as, according to his own statement, ' the Mrcchakatikavivarana 
was written for the use of his pupils. One only wishes that he 
should have mentioned his wholesale indebtedness to Jagaddhara. 
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In another paper of mine, ’ published in the Anmds in 
Vol. XXII, pp. 38-44 I have conclusively shown how Jagaddhara 
himself was indebted to an earlier commentator, Harihara; and in 
this paper I have proved that Dharananda’s commentary is 
nothing but an abridged recension of Jagaddhara's commentary. 
Thus, in short, the relative position of the three commentaries 
has been fixed on the strength of the internal evidence and this 
is corroborated by their chronological position also. 

The date of Harihara's commentary on the Malatlmadhava is 
definitely known from the Poat-coLophon of the commentary as 
A. D, 1216. Jagaddhara must have flourished, as shown by Mr. 
Gode, ^ between A. D. 1300-1400. Dharananda’s date is not 
very difidcult to establish, for in the colophon of one of his works, 
the date of its composition is mentioned ^ as Wednesday, the 
10th day of the Bright half of Caitra Samvat 1872. This corres- 
ponds with 7th April 1816 A. D. ^ But this latter falls on Sunday 
while the original statement mentions Wednesday. This discre- 
pancy of 4 days would greatly be diminished if the reading in 
the Ms. were 5»TT® instead of g’mr®. For, in that case the date 
of composition of the 10th day of the work would be Bright half 
of Caitra, Sarhvat 1884, corresponding with Thursday, the 16th 
April 1818 A, D, For want of any other evidence of a more pre- 
cise nature, on the strength of this date supplied by Dharananda 
himself, he may be said to have flourished between A. D. 1775 
and 1850. 

Dharananda gives a few autobiographical details in colophons 
of two of his works. ^ He belonged to the family of Brahmans 

* “ Jagaddhara’s indebtedness to Harihara : an ancient commentator 
of the Malatlmadhava, ” 

2 ** Date of Jagaddhara : The commentator of the M5latim2dhava and 
other works— between A, D. 1300 and 1400. ” Jou. of the Univ. of Bombay. 
Vol. IX. part 2. 

II Mrcchakatikavivarana. 

^ Aco. to B. P. Kodak's Ephemerii ( 1889 A. D, ). 
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of the Vfisistha gotra, residing in Bharatapura, modern Bharat- 
pore in the U, P. His grandfather’s name was Thakura, who 
had three sons viz, Purnadasa, RSmabala and Devidfisa. Dha- 
rSLnanda was the son of Ramabala, and had studied under one 
Paramananda Mitra. DharSnanda was a devotee of Sri HanumSn. 
He seems to be a very learned man as the colophon of a Ms. of 
one of his works * says that Dharananda was a MahSmahopa- 
dhyaya, a title bestowed on eminently learned men only. He 
must have kept a Fathasala^ for, in the concluding stanzas to 
his Mrcckalcatikavivarana he informs us that it was composed ex- 
pressly for the use of his pupils and the same appears to be the 
case with the Malatimadhava- Laghuvivarana, 

In addition to the commentary on the Mdtatimddhava Aufrecht 
records one more work of Dharananda, a commentary ( called 
Sudha ) on the Cilramlmdmsa by Appayya Diksita. Whereas 
Aufrecht records one Ms. only of the Sudlia^ from the Govt. 
Oriental Library, Madras, the Descriptive Catalogues of the same 
collection disclose two more Mss. of the Sudha and two works 
not recorded in the Catalogue Catalogorum viz. a commentary on 

( continued from the previous page ) 
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the Anaragliaraghava of MurSri, called the Oudharthadipika and 
another on the Mrcchakatika named the MrcchakaUkavivaram, All 
these four works of Dharananda are unpublished. The Gudhd- 
rthadipikd breaks off in the second act and no complete Ms. of the 
work is known to exist. The MrcchakatikUvivarana is preserved 
in complete in a single Ms. and is similar to the Laghuvivarana 
on the MalUtimadhava ; the main concern of Dharananda here also 
is to give the Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit portion of the play. 
The Sudha, however, seems to be a more ambitious work, if we 
are to judge from the short extracts given in the Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. The commentary extends to the end of the Afiiayoklya- 
lanikara i. e. it is available for the whole of the extant portion of 
the Oitramhnafnsd. 



ON THE SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS IN THE DECCAN 

BY 

R. G. HarSHE 

More than forty years have elapsed since the regular work of 
the collection of Manuscripts in this part of the country had com- 
pletely stopped. Government used to spend about Rs. 8000/- every 
year for this excellent and most useful work and the names of 
Bhhler, Kielhorn, Peterson and Bhandarkar are associated with 
it so that as the result of frequent tours in the country we have 
a fine collection of about 20,000 Mss. at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, dealing with a variety of subjects and 
going as far back as the 13th century of the Christian Era. The 
work wf!s probably discontinued because the collectors them- 
selves did not think it worthwhile to pursue this task any longer, 
as there was in their opinion no possibility of unearthing any new 
material or else, no pressing demand on Government was made 
by any of their successors in oflBce. Some how the work has 
still remained incomplete and although several institutions have 
since followed in the footsteps of Bhandarkar and Rajwade 
in the work of collecting manuscript material, a thorough and 
systematic search all over the country still remains a thing to be 
desired. 

It is possible to do this kind of work now with better chances 
of success. Oriental research was in its infancy then and the 
caste prejudices of the learned Pandits were very strong against 
its European sponsors. Pride of the family traditions had not 
died out and ideas of sanctity regarding Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
learning had still their sway on the minds of the people. Stories 
are told of how 'men like Biihler and Peterson were obliged to 
sit some twenty feet away from the Brahman Pandit who was 
induced to part with some of his collection by appealing to his 
love of money and poverty stricken condition. Selling Mss. at a 
rate a little higher than that of the waste paper was supposed to 
be the last means of adding to the family income. Most of these 
Brahmans with ancestral pride as their only heritage, were in* 
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capable of understanding the contents of their treasured posses- 
sion, much less their value. Despite all this, it required a good 
deal of effort and persuasion on the part of the collector to induce 
them to sell away their Mss. 

Now circumstances have changed. Education which was 
then a privilege of the few, has now become almost common. 
Oriental Research has made long strides in its progress and peo- 
ple have begun to understand and appreciate the value of re- 
search. Circumstances have forced people to leave their proper 
native places in search of service and city life does not afford 
any space for unnecessary storage. The Mss. and family records 
are perishing in dust at their village homes and sharing the 
same fate as the houses themselves/ People are therefore more 
willing to part with their Mss. and family records than allow 
them to be worm-eaten, if they could be properly preserved by a 
respectable public institution and made available to genuine 
scholars. They would not even care for any monetary return. 

Our recent experiences at Puntambe, district Ahmadngar, 
strongly bear out this fact in as much as we have been able to 
secure as donation from Mr. V. M. Gorhe about 127 Mss. for the 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona 
and record 465 others that are lying with only three Sastri 
families of the place. Within a week^s time it was possible only 
to have a cursory glance at the collection of three or four falhii- 
lies and it could by no means be said that the work was thorough 
and exhaustive. For instance, Mr. Nidre, who is supposed to 
have the largest collection of Mss. in Puntambe, had not re- 
vealed to us his entire stock but allowed us to take down the 
names of a few Mss. A thorough search, granting that all facili- 
ties for work could be obtained, would require a couple of months^ 
strenuous work. 

But such a work would not go without its reward. The view 
that there is no possibility of unearthing any new material has no 
foundation in fact. Even this small collection of 127 Mss. con- 
tains no less than 17 Mss. that are not recorded in Aufreoht's 
Catalogous Catologorum and as many as 32 which are not to be 
found in the Government Collection of Mss. at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. The importance of this work cannot 
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therefore be gainsaid. No cultural History of the Marathi speak- 
ing province can ever be written unless and until a thorough and 
systematic search of the Sanskrit, Prakrit and Marathi cultural 
traditions is made by competent scholars. 

For centuries together Maratha Pandits have distinguished 
themselves by their great learning, their versatility and their 
acuteness of intelligence and loft behind them hosts of literary 
works- a complete history of which is yet to be written. Contri- 
bution of the Marathi Pandits to Mediaeval Sanskrit is a thesis 
worth attempting but the required material is enveloped in a 
chaotic mass for the clearer vision of which work as outlined 
above is a condition precedent. Besides, a careful gleaner of 
manuscripts in this part of the province would reap a very rich 
harvest of Marathi literature of immortal poets and writers be- 
longing to different religious sects, such as the Nathapanthlyas, 
the Mahanubhavas, the Varakarls and the Ramadasis, etc. The 
Marathas were the last to make history in modern times and bits 
of that history are still to be found in the nooks and corners of 
this country. It is therefore suggested that the work of the search 
for manuscript material should again be undertaken under Gov- 
ernment patronage by a Joint Board of competent scholars who 
have specialised in Indology, Marathi Literature and Mediaeval 
and Maratha History, with a modest annual recurring grant of 
Rs. 15000/- Ten years’ intensive work would put into our hands 
all the necessary material that would enable us to know what 
kind of literature would be available throughout the Marathi 
speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Mss. in the V. M. Gorhe collection of the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, were at the time 
of their presentation merely a heap of loose folios, tied in extre- 
mely old and worn out bundles and so mixed up that it took 
more than a month for the writer to re-arrange them in a proper 
form of Ms. complete or fragmentary. In l!27 Mss., rescued 
from oblivion, as many as 82 are complete and the rest incomplete. 
Classified under several subject-heads, we find that they present 
a good variety : 

Veda 3, Itih&sa 21, Pur&na 17, Dharmaiiastra 259 Vedanta 8, 
Jyotisa-Graha and Phala 10, Tarka and NySya 7, Tantra and 
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Yoga 3, Vyakarana 2, Ganita 1, Kosa 1, KSvya 24, Nataka 2, 
Gadya-Campu 1, Total-125 + 2 Marathi “127. 

Though the collection does not represent the entire collection 
owned by the Family, it is fairly rich and contains some valu- 
able Mss. not yet recorded by collectors of Mss. and the curators 
of Manuscript Libraries. This fact itself shows the importance of 
carrying on this work of collection from year to year and from 
village to village. It must be remembered that even these Mss. 
were collected out of the so-called refuse. If a thorough search 
be made many more Mss. will come to light. 

To review briefly this collection, section by section, we find 
that the Vedic Section contains, besides a portion of Samastva- 
dhayaya Bhasya of Mahidhara, a work called Sakhaviveka, which 
describes the importance of the Kanvasakha ' 

In the Itihasa Section we find some very old Mss. of some of 
the parvans of the MahS-bharata. Recently, 8 Mss. out of 20, 
have been selected by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar for his collation 
work at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Under the Puranas are classified several Mss., dealing with the 
Mahatmyas of Gods, Vratas, Months, places of pilgrimage, etc., 
but the notable ones are those of Srimadbhagavata Purana-Canto 
X, Harivijaya, BihannaradlyapurSpa and Puranasaroddhara. 
Most of these, though of a bulky size, are wanting in some folios 
and are incomplete. 

Dharmasastra claims to have the highest number of Mss. in 
this collection, dealing with the domestic rites and sacraments, 
the different kinds of vows and religious practices, the duties of 
the Samnyasins, the decisions regarding clans and pedigrees, etc. 
The following might be mentioned as important works Changa- 
bhssyam on Paraskara-Snanasutrara, Prayogaratnam by Kasl- 
dlk^ita, Kriyapaddhatih — by Visvanathabhatta, Smrtikaustubhah 
by Anantabhatta, Acararkah-by Divakara, Vratarkah-by 
Sariikarabhatta, Nirnayabbaranam-by Bhatta Mayuresvara, 
Yatidharmaprakasa by Vasudevasramamuni etc. It might be 
mentioned here that Anantabhatta, in his work Smrtikaustubha, 
gives important details of his patron B&jabahaduracandra and 
of his ances tors beginnin g from EkanStha. 

* Mahatmyam KSijivasSkbayali Kathyate Visputustaye li 1 ii - Date of 

the Ms.~-Saka 1^2. 
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Among the Vedanta Mss., mention might be made of the 
Davasyabhasyam by Mahidhara, PaSoIkaranavarttikam by Sure- 
svaraoarya and the Frapa&camithyatvanumaaapaScikavyakhya 
by Srinivasa, all of which are complete. 

All the Mss. of Jyotisa are more Or less important, some of 
them being two hundred years old. There is an undated Ms. in 
this collection dealing with prognosticating dreams and their 
consequences. It is illustrated and contains prsthamatras and pen 
and ink pictures, against a general back ground of red colour. They 
are unaffected by Muslim or Rajpute style of drawing and paint- 
ing. The Ms. might belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Most of the Mss. belonging to the Tarka-Nyaya section, are 
copies of the well-known treatises like Tarkasarhgraha, Sapta- 
padarthl and Nyayamala. But a criticism of Saptapadarthl by 
name Saptapadartbyadana-khandanam by Naganatha is impo- 
rtant. This Niganatha was the preceptor of Ysdavabhatta who 
was a versatile scholar and whose work on Jyotisa, namely, 
Grahaprabodhasya udaharanam, dated Saka 1685, is available in 
our collection. Unfortunately, the Ms. of SaptapadarthySdana- 
khandanam is incomplete. 

The Tantrasarasaihgraha of Anandatirtha, is incomplete and 
the other two Mss. in the Tantra-yoga section, viz,, Sivayoga- 
darpanasaihgraha and SivayogasSra-sarngraha together make 35 
folios of the size 5 / 2 , x 354. 

The commentary of Punjaraja on the SarasvatavySkarana is 
complete and the other Ms. is that of Sadlihgarupavali, evidently 
meant for beginners. 

The PatlganitadhySya of Bhiskaracarya is the oldest dated 
Ms. in this collection, complete, bearing the date Sake 1583 and 
written by Nrharidaivajna, the son of Visivanathabhatta who was 
a great exponent of the works of Gane&adaivajna. 

The one Ko^a Ms. is the Ekaksaranighanta of Vararuci, com- 
plete and containing in all 41 verses. 

Leaving aside the copies of the well-known Kavyas such as 
the Ramayana, the extracts from the Mahabharata and the Bha- 
gavata, as well as those of the celebrated five Mabakavyas, the 
following are among the rate ones. 
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Srng&ravilSsa and Ghatakharparakavyatn by Kalidasa ( only 
one oanto; complete, of the latter with a commentary by Sathkara) 
Nitisatapatram by Aoyuta and commented upon by Srlhari; Rama- 
Satam of Eesavabhatta Laugaksi and Ramarya astottaraSatam of 
Mahamudgalabhattaoarya. 

The Ms. of the Hanumannataka and a commentary called 
TippanI are both incomplete. The Bhojaprabandha mentioned 
under the last section is the only Ms. of the variety called Qadya- 
Campu and that too incomplete. 

Besides these Sanskrit Mss., there are two Marathi Mss. 
namely, that of the Sivalllamrta and the Samasloki of Vamana 
Pandita of which the latter is complete and belongs to Saka 1583. 

Thus, it will be seen that a morfe thorough work of collection 
would be extremely profitable to Indological, Literary, Cultural 
and Historical Studies and if Government undertake to provide 
for a modest sum of Rs. 15000/- per year, regular work of catalo- 
guing these verious Mss. lying with different individuals at 
different places,* might be started on a more scientific basis in 
which University and Research Institutes would surely interest 
themselves. It would moreover be the continuation of the noble 
work of Dr. Bhandarkar so enthusiastically undertaken and so 
thoroughly carried out, within the prescribed limits, at the end 
of the last century. 


> Out of 465 Mss, which I have been able to record, Mr. Shankar Vinayak 
Nidre has got 31, Shankar Balkrishoa Lumpathki 116, and Gangadbar Ram- 
krishna Dbarmadbikari 318. They could be classed under the following 
heads; — Ayurveda 3, ItihSsa 2, Kavya 39, Ko^a 4, Jyotisa 13, Tattvajfiana 
20, Tarka-NySya 11, Tantra-Yoga 4, Parana 37, DharmasSstra 265, Vedio 11, 
VySkarai^a 4 , SShitya-Alamkara 10, Stotras 30, miscellaneous 10 and 
Marathi 2 &= 465 . Of these the majority of Mss. are complete and not more 
than a dozen are incomplete. There are in all 79 dated Mss., the oldest going 
as far back as Sarfavat 1118. This is a very valuable oellectlon containing 
several Mss, sc far unknown to us. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP FLUX 
An analogous Study in Heraclitean and 
Indian Thought 

BY 

BETTY HEIMANN 

In my “ Indian and Western Philosophy : A Study in Con- 
trasts * I clearly took up the position of non-analogy between 
India and the West which latter trend of thought started with 
Greek philosophy. In this case, however, a study in analogy 
between a Greek thinker and Indian philosophers is undertaken. 
There is no change of attitude, because Heraclitus was a pre- 
Socratic, or rather, pre-Sophistic, thinker. He still, on the main, 
apart from some personal and topical remarks, was occupied with 
some cosmic thought. His work had the title “ Peri Physeos'^ ( “ De 
Natura^') and as such, as the later expositions will prove, he 
had his footing on a basis near to the constant Indian outlook. 
It may well be that this study may turn out to be a defence, 
simultaneously of Heraclitus’ and of India’s philosophy. For 
the same reproaches which the later Greeks, from their funda- 
mentally changed standpoint, made against H, are generally 
made by Western thinkers against the whole of Indian philo- 
sophy. Heraclitus is called the “ Skoteinos the obscure and 
the unsystematic thinker. One external reason for this censure 
may be found in the accidental fact that H.'s work is only 
handed down to us in patchy fragments. Another external 
reason is that he used a manner of expression unusual to average 
language by employing the form of aphorism and also by his 
attitude of an inspired seer. ( Significantly he laid down his 
work in the temple of Artemis as a kind of religious offering to 
the Divine ). But more important are inner reasons why his 
work remained unintelligible for the masses of later Greek 
thinkers and, more or less, for the West up to recent times. His 
main dogma that everything is in continuous motion irrelevant 

* London 1937. ( G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd- ). 

23 ( Annals, B. O. R, I. ] 
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of direction, that all opposites, the “ Hodos ano and kato ”, the up- 
ward and downward movements, are essentially the same, 
does not fit into the rigid frame work of Western logical 
thinking. Since the slogan of the Sophists that “ Man is the 
measure of everything ”, human reasoning with its definite 
canon of values and of careful avoidance of contradictory state* 
ments holds sway over the West. Since then a reluctance has 
arisen towards the loose elasticity of thought and its resulting 
ambiguity. But that is exactly what Heraclitus intended to 
impress on his fellow thinkers as Nature’s law. ” Everything 
moves in a circle, up and down, from growth to decay and vice 
versa ( Fragm. 112 ). ” Nature ' strives after the opposite ” 
(Fragm. 10), “ Union is only possible through primary dissen- 
sion, through the struggle of opposite tendencies ” ( Fragm. 8 ). 
“ Wakening is destructive, sleep is constructive while co-opera- 
ting on world events ” ( Fragm. 75 ). “ Birth is misery and 
consequently turns into death ” ( Fragm. 20 ). “ Good and bad 
are the same ” ( Fragm. 58 ). Heraclitus is conscious of being 
liable to be misunderstood ( Fragm. 34 ) by taking away all fixed 
determinations to which human reason clings. 

The same holds good for the basic thoughts on which all 
Indian philosophical systems are founded. Through trying to 
insert the human being into the cosmic thought, considering 
Man as only one expression of the vital life-force which in- 
discriminately permeates the whole Universe and all its 
phenomena, through emphasizing the ever changing flux upwards 
'and downwards, from construction to destruction and vice versa, 
Indian thought represents the same difficulty for human reason 
as Heraclitus’ teachings provide. 

All Indian systems, too, emphasize the vagueness of direction 
but the fundamental idea of motion, the oscillating and alternat- 
ing, the undulating and reverse movements which correlate 
everything and take away singleness and fixation. The idea of 
relation between everything results in the assumption of 
relativity and momentariness of everything. Every phenomenon 
has an ambiguous significance. As a manifestation of the 
universal vital force within, and behind, all phenomena each 
single one is significant, but at the same time insignificant as 
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only one transitory moment of fixation. The concept of a hidden 
unity between them all does not admit of a strict separation of 
opposites; it simultaneously views reverses and accepts 
paradoxies. The only constant factor which remains for the 
Indian thinker is the continuity of flux, the unbreakable inter- 
relation between analysis and catalysis, the continuous metabo- 
lism and transformation. 

As such Indian ontology in the Vedanta and Samkhya system 
teaches a perpetual emanation and reabsorption out of, and into, 
Brahman or Prakrti. As such Jainism in its cosmology speaks 
about the rising and falling movements of world formation ( uU 
aarpinl and avaaarpirii, an almost literal equivalent of Heraclitus’ 
term “ hodos ano and katS ” ). 

A quasi-ethical or theological expression of this biological 
law is given in the Upanisads. Not only in the pre-eristential 
and post-existential periods of the world, but also in the empiri- 
cal stages an interchange of the ** hodos ano and kat5 ” is taught. 
The doctrine of the devayana and pittyana indicates that the 
human being after this present form of existence is moving up- 
wards ( “ hodos ano ” ) to moon and sun according to his merits, 
but then again comes down to earth ( “hodos kato’* ) in the trans- 
forms d shape of rain and food and through that again returns 
to a human or animal body which is built up together with all 
its physical or psychic functions by the quasi-neutral comic 
substance which continuously changes form. 

The underlying biological idea of the karma theory, common to 
all Indian systems, emphasizes that karma-bija grows into karma- 
phala ; but the moment of the highest fulfilment of the seed in 
the fully developed fruit is the very beginning of decay. The 
fruit drops after having absorbed in itself as much as possible of 
the vital force of its bearer and has now no more participation 
with the ever flowing vital sap. Its only way of survival is in 
transformation, either in the shape of consumed food or in the 
disintegrated form of manure which provides substance to a new 
outgrowth. We may understand in this way Heraclitus’ Frag- 
ment 36. “ Death of the transformed is the birth of a new form.’^ 

Nothing comes from nothing, but each action results into an 
adequate re-action. This is the underlying idea of early Vedic 
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sacrifice and magic and the often misunderstood doctrine of “do- 
ut-des. ’’ Performance of a rite, the concrete substance of liba- 
tion and the will-power invested in the ceremony inevitably 
attracts the wanted result from the Gods or through direct influ- 
ence on the cosmic parts. 

Indian thought as well as the teaching of Heraclitus is based 
on the acknowledgment of the existent facts of actual phenomena 
which function freely according to their specific laws. Not an 
externally imposed order, but an immanent functional order un- 
derlies the course of development. Significantly, already the 
Bgveda finds an expression for this dynamic law. lit. the 

going, is the ancient name of the universal order which governs 
the function of human and extra-human beings alike. Rta ( or 
rather Varuna, the servant of Rta ) sees to it that the sun, moon 
and stars, the rivers and men, function in their appropriate places 
and at their appropriate time. Compare this concept of Rta with 
Heraclitus’ idea of Dike. “ If the sun could deviate from its pre- 
scribed course, the Erinues, the guardians of Dike, the inevitable 
immanent order, would find it out and would forcibly drive it 
back to its dutiful function ” ( Fragm. 23 ). 

Heraclitus starting point of thought, too, is the plurality of 
objects with their fixed functions, but ever changing manifold- 
ness of conditions. While taking their starting point of investi- 
gation in the actual dynamic flux of the empirical world, no 
space is allotted by these thinkers to a creator out of the nihil. It 
is no accident that Hgveda 10, 129 emphatically teaches that the 
God or the Gods being themselves but single forms are on this 
empirical side of the world. Again, it is no accident, but a con- 
sequence of the fundamental idea, that H. assigns no personal 
God or Gods other than a somewhat elevated stage among all 
individual beings. 

But it is a natural urge to seek within this embarassing mani- 
foldness of actual phenomena for an underlying unity. Thus 
India postulates, in a way of assumed accelerated motion, the ly- 
ing-together of all emanations of the basic life-force at the 
beginning, or their falling-together at the end, in a kind of uni- 
fying receptacle. Pre-br-post-empirical unity is a deduction 
from empirical plurality observed. Thus the idea of motion and 
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empirical flux ( Heraclitus “ Panta rei ” ) results in its last con- 
sequence into its opposite, unity as opposed to, and yet connected 
with, plurality ; continuity, as opposed to, and yet connected with 
constancy. 

Unity is the coinddentia oppositorum. This holds good not 
only in the sphere of visible empirical phenomena ; also the two 
ends of the immense, the transcendental “ hodos an5 and kato, ” 
are essentially the same. The immeasurably great and the im- 
measurably small are in Sanskrit termed iuna and iunya (both 
derivatives of the same root: iun ), The All and the None are 
essentially the same and between those correlated opposites lies 
embedded the world of the Finite. As such iunya, zero, can be- 
come a synonym for NirvSna ; the not-yet-a-thing is essentially 
the same as the no-more-a-thing. Both are no things. The 
VaiSesika system accepts beside the finite physical forms the two 
opposites implied in the idea of the Adrsta, the Unseen, which 
can be conceived either as the infinitely small atom, the attu, or 
as the infinitely great, but equally ungraspable, akasa, the imme- 
asurable ether. 

The deduction of the fundamental assumtion of the ever 
changing condition of things is drawn by Heraclitus and his 
follower Kratylos. Nobody can enter more than once, nor even 
once, the same stream, because both the bather and the stream, 
change from moment to moment. This idea which takes away 
all safe fixation certainly embarrassed the later so-called system- 
atics of Greek and Western thinkers. Their antidote was to 
ridicule it. But the very same concept underlies serious Indian 
doctrines. Its last theoretical consequence is to be found in the 
k^ana theory of Buddhism which teaches that no things except 
in interrelation ( samtana ) of moments. But yet, even in this 
seemingly nihilating ksa^ta theory some kind of constant factor 
remains. Even the nihilistic schools of Buddhism accept the 
idea of a though continuously changing, but in its very change 
permanent, bundle of psychic experiences. The karma bearer, 
retains from one form of existence to all following ones its 
psychic predisposition. 

Heraclitus propagates that union or harmony can only be 
produced by the falling together of opposites. The male and the 
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female elements are essentially opposed, but complementary to 
each other, Hinduism in texts and figural representations empha- 
sizes the same idea. God Siva cannot be thought of apart from 
his female Sakti. The Samkhya system represents the male 
element as the principle of Purusa, the female as the principle 
of Prakrti. While working against, and for each other, the male 
and female elements are together the creative powers of the 
world formation. It is no accident that the different Indian 
systems (Vedanta and Saihkhya) use frequently the metaphor of 
sexual union. Later Hinduism depicts this idea in its last conse- 
quence in the concept of the ardhanarUvara^ introduces a double 
being in which the left half of its body is representative of the 
female, the right half of the male-element. 

Indian psychology, as represented in the Yoga system, makes 
use of the basic doctrine of immanent counter-movements. The 
fezrma, the activity, directed towards external functions, has to 
be counter-balanced by pari-karma, inverted karma ( Yoga-sutras 
1, 35 Comm. ). Each samvedarid, external consciousness, is counter- 
acted and such complemented by prati-aam-vedand ( cf. prati-aani- 
v^din^ Yoga-sutras 1, 29 Comm. ). Similarly the psychological 
aim of the study of history, of external action, is recommended 
for psychic training. Not for the sake of acquiring single facts 
of knowledge, but for the attainment of a liberated mind, history 
shall be studied. The study of action shall lead to indifference 
towards action ; study of history shall lead to the iantarasa, to 
the pacified mind of the hermit. Nothing stands for good on the 
crest of a wave, nothing for good in the trough of a wave. Re^ 
viewing the undulating events as momentary and transitory 
happenings, that is the aim of the Rajatarangim^ the chief histori- 
cal text of ancient India. The literal translation of this program- 
matic title is “ the waves of dynasties.-'^ 

All values of human super-imposed ethics are irrelevant. 
Good and bad, i.e. black, white or karma of a mixed colour is sui- 
table only for the average man ; the Yogin has neither black nor 
white karma (cf. Yoga-sutras 4, 7 and BhagavadgltS 2, 50 ). Pure 
accomplishment lies beyond that sphere of distinction. The 
same concept seems to underly Heraclitus’ Fragment 56. “ Good 
and bad are finally the same. '' God Siva in his highest aspect 
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is beyond the ethical range of his destructive and constructive 
powers. As such he is the indifferent Yogin and is represented as 
the Nataraja. He performs his dance of world-destruction with 
the smiling expression of neutral duty. While destroying and 
trampling down the world into a formless mass, he provides the 
predisposition for a new formation. 

From the social point of view, distinctions, too, are assumed 
as natural necessities, but not as final aims. The divisions of 
caste are not based on the law of independent and static differ- 
ence, but on that at common cause. The human community is 
conceived as a htige social organism in which all members have 
to play their specific part. The scheme of the caste system is essenti- 
ally a division of labour, or rather, a specification of labour. 
Only, when each single caste performs its specific dharma { duty 
and right ) it serves as a useful member of the whole. And yet 
another seemingly paradoxical law can be observed in this con- 
cept of caste. The caste itself, the genus, is fixed, but within this 
fixation of the genus a continuous development takes place within 
each species belonging to the genus. While strictly adhering to 
the fixed order of a caste in the course of generation physical and 
psychic progression takes place capacities once acquired are 
developed and improved through their repeated exercise streng- 
thened by inheritance. 

These ambiguities already observed in all the other disciplines 
of thought have significantly left their marks also in the field of 
logic and epistemology. Even so-called formal Indian logic in 
its distinctive reasoning has to take into consideration natural 
ambiguity and elasticity of thought. Indian terms are never 
fixed “ termini ” in the Latin sense, i. e. static limits, but main- 
tain ambiguous meaning, or oven combine opposites. Prasanga, 
for instance, is a definite logical term, but ambiguously fixed. 
As such it means logical consequence or wrong association. 
Other terms like mukti and yoga are in one and the same context 
used in their distinct terminological meaning but also in their 
wider significance. As such yoga indicates “ union ” of any kind 
and mukti loosening power ” in general. Thus Yoga-sutras 3, 
32 comm, speak of the unguarded fire as mukta. Significantly 
Indian formal logic introduces also a dynamic term for the in* 
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separable connection between the bearer of characteristics and its 
essential characteristics. Vyapti designates the process of 
mutual penetration between the lingin and the linga. Fixed rela- 
tions are not static data, but physical or psychic processes. 
Things are interrelated through mutual participation of certain 
qualities. And once more the term “ quality has in Indian 
logic a wider sense than in the formal logic of 'the West. Spatial 
relationship results in in-fluence. Divisibility into the same 
number of parts results in similarity of the things which have 
participation with the quality of the same number. Similes and 
metaphors state a relationship ( similarity ) between the things 
compared which may result, in case of a relatively high number 
of comparable qualities, into identification. From this point of 
view rhetoric can be inserted into the Indian system of logic, 
statement implies possible counter-statement; paksa conditions 
prati-pakm. As such Indian logic cannot be thought of apart of 
discussion. A puzzle in Indian logic for the Western inrerpreter 
is its theory of the positive research in the a-bhava, the non- 
being. The former perceiving of a pot in a certain place leads 
to the investigation of the “non-pot^' on the spot where previous- 
ly a pot was seen. Each bhava implies the existence of its a-bhava 
each bheda equally explains a potential a-bheda ; difference can 
only be perceived, if from another aspect non-difference is 
assumed. 

The same ambiguous relationship is given for the concepts 
of subject and object. They are continuously changing places. In 
the act of perception subject and object are equally active (perhaps) 
the object, while having a wider range of efficiency in influencing 
more than one subject simultaneously or subsequently, is the 
more active of the two. Not only in the Vedanta, but throughout 
all later systems, the state of super-consciousness, the condition 
of non-more distinction between the Ego and the outer world, is 
considered the highest. Susupti, the dreamless sleep, where no 
distinctive form and no separate consciousness of the wakening 
stage and of its reflection in dream-sleep is anymore assumed, is 
the highest form of consciousness and as such a super-subjective 
-objective bliss. Here once more one may quote Heraclitus who 
voices the same idea, though not in the developed form and 
refinement of India’s long tradition. H. speaks of the construe- 
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tive stage of sleep ( Fragm. 75 ). We have to add of ** dreamless 
sleep. 

While taking into consideration the wider range of Indian 
logic which thus transgresses the narrow limits of Western for- 
mal logic, we may try to understand the pregrarrmatic saying 
of Nyaya-sutra 1, 1. All the logical intricacies of discussion, 
all the 16 categories of rational proceedings claim to lead to the 
end of irrational bliss or salvation. 

After all the former expositions it is not surprising that even 
in the sober realm of Indian linguistics a reflection of the basic 
concept of flux, i. e. of super directional motion, can be observed. 
The prefixes, the gatis, the motors, of the noun or verb to which 
they are added suggest in their basic meanings either ambiguous 
Of even reverse, functions. The prefix sam indicates psycholo- 
gically concentration, physically compilation, logically com- 
prehension. The prefix a is an indicator of reverse motion ; it 
represents, as it were, a “ hodos ano and kat5 in the horizontal, 
instead of the vertical, direction. A'^pingala means reddish, i. e. 
going towards the red colour , a-gam ( root gam, to go ), on the 
other hand, is used to indicate the reverse direction ; as such 
a-gam means to return or to come. 

The prefix prati is even a stronger representative of this double 
motion. Whenever it is used, it indicates counter-movement. Each 
paksa implies a possible prati-pak^, Praty-aksam is accordingly 
a significant terra for sense perception. Its literal meaning is 
going towards to, or backwards from, the eye and thus it depicts 
the influence from the object into the subject and vice versa. 

The same ambiguity, or even contradictoriness, of meaning 
can be observed in simple nouns or verbs. Varna means colour 
and sound, i. e. it indicates the visible or audible product of the 
sense ( eye or ear ). Similarly, is’-to see ortosa 3 ?. This 
vagueness of meaning is extended beyond the mere verbs of 
sense perception. means * to rule and to destory. Ha is : to 
attain and to give up. Either these latter verbs indicate differ- 
ent stages of a process or a general ambiguity of meaning. Other 
words show the last consequence of fundamental neutrality of 
meaning in indicating even contradictory functions. Rj means * 
U [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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tp move and to stand still. Ahhva^ lit. which has no bhava^ ilP 
empirical being, means accordingly nothing or immense ( cf, the 
above mentioned iuna and iunya ). As in the sphere of the Finite 
also in the realm of the Infinite reverse motion is assumed. 
Nahha is the absence, or the matrix, of all numbers. 

Heraclitus is for the later Westerner who has limited himself 
by his rigid reasoning Skoteinos, obscure or unsystematic. 
In the light of comparison with the productive tradition of 
Indian thought we appreciate the richness and promise, i, e. the 
elasticity, of mind of this original and fertile thinker. 



THREE HEADED ANIMALS IN MOHENJO DARO 

By 

H. Heras 

On a few seals found in Mohenjo Daro, instead of the usual 
symbolic animal, which may represent one of the tribes into 
which the proto-Indians were divided, there is the representa- 
tion of a three-headed animal. Thus in one of them we see the 
animal with the heads of a bull, an unicorn and an ibex. ( fig. 
1 ). * The bull’s head is placed low as in the attitude of eating 
grass. The Unicorn’s head is the middle one and appears as it 
were the proper head of the animal. Finally, the ibex’s head 
springs from the union between the neck and back of the animal 
and turns backwards. We [have called this head, the head of an 
ibex because the horns appear to be the horns of this Himalayan 
goat. Yet we must say that the horns are turned forward, 
which is not the ordinary position of the horns of the ibex. 
Moreover, its head itself might not be recognised as the head of 
an ibex by a zoologist. 

The representation of this animal is also found on another 
seal * with inscription above, about which we shall speak below. 

On another seal ^ ( fig. 2 ) the three heads seem to belong to 
the same animal but for the horns. The lowermost head has 
two horns which might be the horns of a bull, while the upper 
two heads once more have the horns of an ibex, the middle one 
having the horns turned forward and the uppermost head having 
them turned in the natural backward direction. Otherwise, the 
position of the heads is the same as in the preceding case, 
though the lowermost head is perhaps still more bent towards 
the ground than in the other case. 

Amongst the seals described as Hittite, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, there is again a seal (fig. 3) showing a 

^ Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Z>aro, II, Pk XCVI, No. 494. 

* Maokay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, PI. LXXXIII, No. 24. 

^ Marshal), Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization^ PI. CXII, No, 382. 
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Jouble-headed animal, one being the head of a bull which 
appears as the natural head of the animal, and the other head 
rising over the neck and turned backwards in the same position 
as the uppermost bead in the preceding two cases. This second 
head apparently is the head of a ram, its horns being represented 
in the characteristic wavy shape of the rams in the Mohenjo 
Daro representations ^ and also in Egyptian carvings and 
paintings. ^ 

‘What was the meaning of these three-headed animals of 
Mohenjo Daro, and incidentally of the two-headed animal of the 
Hittites ? 

The reading of the inscription which accompanies the first 
three-headed animal described above made me advance a theory 
about the nature of these quaint representations, embodied in the 
two following questions : “ Is the monster having throe heads a 
symbol of the divine triad of the Mohenjo Daro Religion ? Are 
these three animals the Vahxinas of the ‘ three great gods ’ ? ^ 
The doubt expressed when proposing this theory is not yet fully 
removed after nearly three years since I wrote those Dues. Yet 
I readily acknowledge the possibility of the theory owing to the 
following arguments. 

Though among the objects discovered in the Indus Valley 
there is no representation of any god standing or seated on any 
animal as a VaJiana or in any way connected with any, yet it 
seems likely that the idea of ascribing a Vatiana to each god 
must come from the very early proto-Indian period. In point 
of fact we find a number of gods represented on animal Vahamis 
in Sumer ( and consequently in Babylon and Assyria), among 
the Hittites and among the Phamicians. In other Mediterranean 
nations we come across certain animals associated with some 
definite gods though not actually represented as vehicles of the 

I Hogarth, Eittite Seals, PI. IV, Ho, 101. ( Oxford, 1920 ). 

» Cf. for iDStauce, WalUs-Budge, From Fetish to God, pp, 14, 76 and 
passifii. 

* pf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions “ Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 15-17. 

^ Heras, “ Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro “ The Eew Beview^ 
VpL IX, p. 75. 
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latter. But the most interesting ciircumstance of this custom is 
that a number of these vehicles perfectly correspond in some 
cases to the Indian vahanas and their respective gods. 

In Sumer, for instance, the God Enlil, who has taken the 
place of the Supreme deity, is intimately asso^^iated with the 
ram, in whose zodiacal house he is supposed to dwell. * 

In Egypt, the god Araon-Ra, who is the first deity of the 
triad of Thebes, is often represented with the head of a ram ® or 
simply as a ram. ^ Similarly the goddess She-Khet, who is the 
Mother Goddess in another Egyptian triad, is shown with the 
head of a lioness. 

On the large rock of lasily-Kaya, near the Hittite capital, 
the first god of the Triad, Isfanu, corresponding to the proto- 
Indian An, is shown next to a ram. In front of him, the Mother 
Goddess Ama is represented standing on a lioness which is 
walking over mountains, a perfect equation of the future mother 
goddess of India, Parvali whose vahana is a lioness. ^ 

A Phoenician cylinder seal shows likewise the first god An 
with a trident-like thunderbolt, standing on a humped bull which 
reminds us of Siva's Nandi while the mother goddess is once 
more shown represented on mountains. ^ 

In Syria and Phrygia the main god, later called by the Romans 
Jupiter-Dolichunus is always represented standing on a bull. 
On the coins of Hierapolis he is shown seated on a throne 
flanked by two bulls, while the mother goddess is to his left on 
a similar throne flanked by two lions. ® 

Among the seals discovered in the palace of Minos in Crete, 
there are several representations of the Mother Goddess associated 
with the lion. Yet w^ shall only refer to one on which she is 
shown on the top of mountains next to which are two lions with 

’ Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, pp. 34-35. 

® Shorter, The Egyptian Gods, p. 126, 

3 Ibid> pp. 11 and 140. 

* Garstang, The Hittite Empire, FI, XXIV. 

® Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres Orientaux de la Bihliothigm 
Rationale R o. 251. 

Garstang, op. p. 304, fig. 43, 
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their paws on the mountains so as to have their heads on the 
same level as the feet of the goddess. ’ 

This persistent tradition of the vahanns of some of these gods 
agreeing in some cases if not all, with the vahanns of the corres- 
ponding divinities of the later Indian Pantheon, seems to imply 
that they existed already in India before the migrations of the 
Mediterranean branches of the nation. If that were so, we might 
perhaps suggest that the bull of the three-headed monster under 
study was the vahimt of An, the future Siva ; the ibex was the 
vahana of Anil, the proto-type of Subrahmanya in India and of 
Enlil in Sumer. The remaining head of a unicorn would thus 
correspond to the vahana of Ama, the future Uma-Parvatl. The 
fact that these last two vahanas were exchanged for a peacock 
and a lioness, respectively seems to go against our theory. ^ Yet 
we must remember that a lioness or a lion appears already in 
connection with the Mother Goddess in otlier Mediterranean 
nations and that Zeus-Jupiter is associated with a bird, viz. an 
eagle. This eagle as well as Subrahniapya^s peacock might be 
the final development of another bird of early times. This bird 
was very likely a cock which was Subrahmanyans first vahana^. 
In point of fact we also find an eagle as the vahana of another 
God in the historic period of India, viz,, Garuda as the 
of Visnu who though being a Vedic god is not shown associated 
with this vahana in the Pgveda. 

As regards the other three-headed animal, we do not find a 
plausible explanation of its three heads, nor have the two signs 
carved on that seal any apparent relation to the figure. Was it 
perhaps the representation of a sort of a demon or evil spirit ? 
Good spirits are represented in the Mohenjo Daro seals with coni' 
bined human and animal forms.* In the same way, we find good 
spirits represented in Sumer, Elam and among the Hittites and 
Minoans. The combination of animal forms only seems to be 
something more uncanny and consequently suggesting evil. In 

^ Evans, The. Palace of MittoSy II, p. 809 ; IV, p. 608, cf. Ihidy I, p. 505, 

^ As regards the unicorn it is doubtful wliether it really existed in the 
Zoological kingdom at any time. Yet since the animalis generally suppos- 
ed to be a sort of a monster in the full historical period this might have 
been the reason why the lioness, a real and well-known animal finally 
substituted the mythical unicorn. 

» Sivaraja Tillai, Chronology of the Early Tamihy p. 203. 

* Marshall, op. city PI. CXL., Xos. 356-357, 
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point of fact ip later Hindu iconography rakmsas or devils are 
very often represented as an ugly combination of animal 
forms. 

In this connection we may refer to two very interesting re- 
presentations wliich WG have lately discovered in Raichur, in 
H. E. H. the Nizamis Dominions. 

One is a square block of granite w'hich belonged to an early 
building, now kept in the premises of the State Guest House, 
round the central fountain in the garden. This block has a three 
headed monster sculptured on one of its faces. ’ This relief as 
all the other reliefs found in this garden, has unfortunately been 
tarred, perhaps for its preservation, but certainly with very bad 
effect as regards its aesthetic appearance. One of the effects of 
tarring was the difficulty of obtaining a good photograph of it ; 
because a black surface placed under the shadow of some bushes 
did not reflect any rays to impress a photographic film. Finally, 
one of my companions thought of a successful device. He obt- 
ained a mirror from the servant of the Guest House by means 
of which the reflected light was thrown upon the block sculpture 
thus obtaining a pretty decent photographic reproduction which 
is published herewith, ^ 

The representation found on this block of granite is one thoro- 
ughly parallel to that of the third Mohenjo Daro seal studied 
above. It is a quadruped with three heads, apparently belonging 
to a ram ; the horns are very long and straight. The three heads 
are placed in absolutely the same position as the heads of the 
Mohenjo Daro monster, one bent towards the ground, the middle 
one in its natural normal position and the third one springing 
up from the latter's neck and turned backwards. The parallelism 
of tlie three heads in their respective poses is indeed very strik- 
ing. The only difference between this and the seals being that 
the latter had heads of at least two different animals while in this 
case all the heads belong to the same zoological species. The 
fact that the block of stone is now separated from the building 
for which it was destined, does not unfortunately allow us to 
advance any theory about the meaning of this monster. 

» Fig. 4. 

* Unfortunately, the lowermost head of the monster did not fully come 
within the range of the camera. Fig, 4. 
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The other representation of a similar monster discovered at 
Raichur may give us some clue as regards its significance. It 
is found on a beautiful graffito on a flat stone probably of basalt 
which had undoubtedly belonged to an old Hindu temple of the 
12th or 13th century, as the garland hanging round the neck of 
HanurnSn shown in the graffito discloses. This very interesting 
Archaeological specimen is now embedded in the wall of the 
central square of the Navrang Darwaza, under the arches, of the 
lower Raichur Fort. When I saw this graffito for the first time 
in December 1937, it was very clear and distinct but unfortuna- 
tely I bad not then a camera with me. When I wrote about it 
to the Archaeological Department of the state, they ojBficially re- 
plied that they had no photograph of this monument among the 
department records. Last December, before proceeding to the 
Hyderabad Oriental Conference, I proceeded to Raichur with a 
party of my research students in order to obtain a good photo- 
graph of it. The wall where the graffito is embedded had in the 
meantime been whitewashed and a portion of the graffito was 
covered with white-washing. With a wet handkerchief and 
with great care we removed all the white-washing from over the 
graffito and three of my research students competed in the difficult 
enterprise of taking a photograph of that blackish stone in that 
shady spot. The competition was won by Mr. L. B. Keny, 
The photograph obtained by him is published herewith { fig. 5 ), 
but since it is still dark as it reproduces the blackness of the 
stone itself, he has supplied me with a beautiful enlarged draw- 
ing made by his friend Mr. Narayan Siva, which will enable our 
readers to appreciate the beauty of this unique graffito. ( fig. 6 ). 

In the central portion of it, a plant which pseudo-botanists 
might perhaps classify as a banana or plantain tree, rises bet- 
ween the Cakra and ^ankha, two symbols which might suggest that 
the stone had belonged to a Vaisnava temple. To the left of the 
tree, one sees the image of Hanuman, the great wonder-working 
vanara of the Ramayana, with lifted tail and in an exultant 
mood. His left foot is lifted from the ground and his right hand 
is raised above the level of his head in a dancing pose. On the 
side of the central plant there is another figure in a somewhat 
similar pose. His left hand is raised as the right one of Hanuman 
is, and his left foot is being lifted from the ground, its heel act* 
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ually being laised. The whole figure stands on a hill or a 
mountain, the top of which is flat. The identification of this 
figure is somewhat puzzling. A pair of wings appears from be- 
hind his back one on each side and a snake is entwined in his 
right arm, its head being on a level with his face. These two 
circumstances seem to suggest that the image may represent 
Qaruda, the eagle of Visnu supposed to be the lord and annihi- 
lator of snakes. Yet, the repsesentation of the face of this per- 
sonage is against such an identification. His face is the face of 
a monkey not very different from that of Hanuman. He wears 
a peculiar head-dress bearing a sort of a crutch from the middle 
of which a pointed leaf majestically rises. Nevertheless it is in- 
teresting to note that his monkey tail does not appear. The final 
identification of this personage may be obtained after having 
identified the whole scene. 

After Laksrnana, Ramans brother, was mortally wounded in 
front of the walls of Lanka, the courageous Hanuman flew to 
the Kiskindha forest to bring the herb named Visalyakaraiu 
( destroyer of diseases ) from the Gandhamadana, following the 
advice of the physician Sasena, after the medical examination of 
the patient. ^ It is well-known how Hanuman, instead of wast- 
ing time in search for the herb, himself not being an expert in 
its knowledge, detatched the whole top of the mountain and flew 
back with it to Lanka. On reaching Lanka, Susena spotted 
the herb without difficulty and crushed it with a stone so that its 
smell would revive the dying hero. ^ 

The graffito under study seems to represent this last touching 
scene. Hanuman appears exultant over his having found the 
required remedy. Susena, the great physician, climbs to the top 
of the monutain as the text itself states. ^ This is graphically 
represented in the scene under study. The herb itself not yet 
smashed rises between both vdmras. 

A serious objection, nevertheless, may be proposed against 
this identification of Susena. He certainly looks like a monkey. 

* Bd'/nrtyafja, Ch. 82, Vv. 28—58. ( Kefereuces given here, are to the 
Bengali recension of the roem ). 

* Ibid, Ch. 83, Vv. 21-42. 

2 Ibid, Vv. 53-55. 

« Ibid, V. 52. 

25 [ Annals, B, O. li, I. ] 
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His head-gear suggests princelj rank as befits the Father-in- 
law of Sugriva, the vanara chief. ' But be has wings and is 
associated with snakes. I cannot explain satisfactorilj this ex- 
traordinary iconographical development unless the designer was 
to adapt these two elements to the famous physician, which were 
poetically described as characteristics of Hanuraan in his flight 
to the Kiskindha forest. He is said to have flown like the wind 
whose son he was supposed to be, for w^hich he would naturally 
require wings. And the movement of his hands resembled coil- 
ing snakes. 

After having identified this scene so beautifully depicted in 
this graffito, we may now study the figure that appears behind 
Hanuman. It is a three-headod monster totally similar to that 
carved on the other Raichiir stone described above, but of much 
more delicate design. Ti e three heads of the animal have horns 
of the same kind as the other and the position of the three heads 
is the same but for the fact that the lowermost head is much 
more bent towards the ground and is actually eating the herb. 
This seems also to be what the third head rising from the base 
of the neck of the middle one, is doing. The animal in this case 
looks like a deer, rather than any other animal. Its anatomical 
perfection and gracefulness of design reveals a first class artist. 
What is the meaning of this three headed monster in the scene 
described above ? 

In the course of the battle relentlessly fought round the walls 
of Lanka, after the rising of Laksmana owing to the smell of the 
salutiferous herb brought by Hanuman, a colossal fight ensues 
between the latter and a son of Kavana, called Trisira, because 
of his three heads.* He is now generally represented as a three- 
headed man. But we suspect that in ancient times when it was 
supposed, following the Puranio tradition that Lanka was a king- 
dom of Raksasas or demons, the ancient sculptor, following the 
old artistic tradition of representing demons in the shape of mon- 
strous animals, depicted Trisira as a three headed animal. 
Therefore this three-headed and graceful deer, in spite of its 
attractiveness and aesthetic appeal, may probably represent the 

' Ibid, Ch. 82, V. 113. 

* JiUmayai}a, Ch. 50, Vv. 29-42. 
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monstrously described son of Ravana, waiting for the engagement 
with the vanara hero soon after Laksmana^s recovery. 

The popularity achieved by this monstrous son of Ravana, 
which the local tradition of Trichanapally, associated with the 
ancient name of the city, Trisira-pally, may perhaps strengthen 
our view concerning the identification of this figure. 

If our identification of this three-headed monster is correct, 
we have in this figure a confirmation of this suspicion that the 
three-headed monsters of Mohenjo Daro, or at least some of them 
may be the representations of demons or evil spirits. In any 
case the two three-headed monsters found at Raichur are a 
magnificent proof of the continuation of the artistic traditions 
of the proto-Indians of the Indus valley, in the historic period of 
Hindusthan. We must admit that behind this continuous artistic 
tradition there must be a continuous ideal which though perhaps 
not in agreement with the above explanation given by us, is a 
portion of the inheritance of that race which permeates historical 
India. 



THE HOME OF THE SAl AVAHANAS 
By 

S. A. JOGLfiKAR 

The question of the home of the Satavahanas has engaged the 
attention of scholars for a considerable time and they are not 
nearer the solution of the problem than they were when the 
Satavahanas were assigned to the Andhra-desa, ostensibly in 
accordance with the statement to that effect in the Puranas. It 
was at one time believed that this theory was tottering as a 
result of recent investigations of several scholars ^ ; but that 
position no longer bolds good. Several attempts have been made, 
of late, to connect them with the Andhra-desa In the latest 
work on the subject, Mr, Gopalachari still clings to the shreds 
of a tattered theory and fondly believes that Andhra~desa was 
the land of the birth of the Satavahanas, who, as fortune hunters, 
passed into the service of the Mauryas and so moved up to 
western Deccan, where Simuka started his career of conquest. 
This makes a fresh study and a renewed attack on the old theory 
necessary. 

While identifying the Satavahana kings of Maharastra with 
the Telugu speaking Andhras and placing them about the 
mouths of the Godavari, Dr. Bhandarkar has not put forth any 
reasoning. Bhandarkar, Rapson and Smith built up the theory of 
the eastern origin of the Andhras and in course of time it 
fossilized into an orthodox dogma. Dr. Barnett, in the body of 
his chapter on the Early History of the Satavahanas, states that 
their home, then as now, was included in modern Teiingana*; 
in the foot-note, however, he states that one is tempted to 

* V. S. Bakhle, “ Satavuliaiias & Contoraporary Ksatrapas J, B, B. 
n. A. S, Vol. Ill, p. 49. 

^ Aravaniuthao, in “ Kaveri the Maukharies and the Sangama Age ”, 
tries to identify the Satavahana king with Nurruvar Kannar or the Hundred 
Aryan kings of the Silappadikaram. 

S Mr. Gopalachari, Early History of the Andhra Country, pp. 9 and 27. 

^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p, 599. 
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connect the Satiyaputas with the Satavahanas and suggests that 
if this identification is right, it would seem that the Satakarnis 
were originally a tribe living outside the borders of the Andhra 
country, perhaps to the west of it, who about a generation after 
Asoka made themselves masters of the Andhra-desa and played 
in it the part of the Normans in England. Mr. P. T. Shrinivas 
Aiyanger, was the first to attack the theory \ He has shown 
the utter worthlessness of the data upon which reliance was 
placed by Smith. The conclusions arrived at by him are that the 
Andhra power extended from the west to the east, down the 
Godavari valley, that Andhra was first a tribal name, then tlie 
name of a dynasty and thereafter the name of a language. 
Dr. Sukthankar’s s])irited attack had almost levelled the orthodox 
theory to the ground. Mr. Bakhle also does not accept the old 
theory : but unlike Dr. Sukthankar, he does not put forth any 
fresh theory about the original home of the Satavahanas. I 
believe that the Satavahanas can more conveniently be placed in 
the region about the source of the Godavari than about the 
mouths of the river ; and that a convincing reason can also be 
assigned for the Andhra label that they were given. 

The earlier kings of the dynasty do not appear to have had 
any connection whatever with the Andhra-desa. Their earliest 
inscriptions and coins as well are found only in Maharastra. The 
alphabet in which their inscriptions are inscribed is north- 
Indian and the language is proto-Maharastrl. Their coins are 
of the Malwa fabric ^ the legends are in Brahml and on their 
reverse appears the well-known Ujjain symbol. Their bow and 
arrow coins are found only in the Kolhapur region. Andhra 
coinage is northern and western in its affinities and has nothing 
in common with the peculiar coinage of south India ^ In their 
own inscriptions they do not refer to themselves as belonging 
either to the Andhra-desa or to the Andhra-jati. Tradition and 
inscriptions connect them with Pratisthana and Nasik the cultural 
centres of ancient Maharastra. Prakrit ( Maharastrl) authorship 

1 Ind ^n^., 1913, p. 276. 

^ B. O. I. Annals, Vol. T, pp, 21-42. 

^ Bapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc., p. xcii. 

^ Smith, Z. D. M. G., 1903, p. 607. 
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ifi ascribed to one of them and for intimate conversation in their 
harems, where one would be expected to use bis mother-tongue 
onl.T, they are said to have used Prakrit. Their relatives were 
the Maharathis, chieftains of ancient Maharastra. Neither in 
Maharastra nor in the Andhra-desa prevail any traditions of 
Andhra invasion or conquest. Outside the bare statement in the 
Puranas, therefore, that after the Kanvas the land will he ruled 
by the Andhras or by the Andhra-jatlyas, and the correlation of 
the names of the kings named as Andhras with the names of the 
kings in the Satavahana dynasty, there is nothing to connect the 
earlier Satavahanas with the Andrha-desa. Later Satavahanas, 
no doubt, were pressed to the south and in the country which 
later on came to be known as the Andhra-desa ; but that is no 
reason why the dynasty itself should be labelled as Andhra. 

The Aitareya Brahmana (Vll.iS) speaks of the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas, as people living in the 
south, beyond the borders ( udantyah ) of the Aryan settlements. 
Of these five non~Aryan ' dasyu ) tribes, the Pundras are placed 
in the Daksinapatha by the Markandeya Purana. Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law is inclined ' to place them in the east, because the 
town Punclravardhana, to which extended the southern boundary 
of the Madhya-desa and Magadha“ is situated in Bengal, in the 
Bogra District. We do not know if the founders of the town 
were the Pundras of the Aitareya Brahmana. If they had been 
so civilised a people, the expelling of the progeny of his fifty sons 
by Visvamitra into the Piindra country would not have amount- 
ed to a curse. It may be that in later times the Pundras of the 
Vindhyan region were pressed to the east, became civilised and 
were included in Buddhist legend. Bana, in his Kadambari, 
places the Sabaras in the Vindhyas. Ptolemy places the Pulin- 
das along the Narmada. Their capital Pulinda-nagara has 
been placed to the south-east of Dasarna. The five tribes have 
tlius to be placed along or to the south of the Vindhyas and in 
Western Deccan. There is thus no reason to go as far east as the 
mouths of the Godavari for the placement of the Andhras during 

^ Geographical Essays, Vol. I, p. 154. 

“ Divyavadana, pp. 21-2. 

* Prof, Raychaudhuri. Political History of Ancient India, p. 79. 
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the age of the Aitareya Brahmana. The next reference to the 
peoples of the Deccan is by Panini. According to him, the 
southernmost Aryan settlements were Kacchas, Avanti, Kosala, 
Karusa and Kalihga. His reference to Kosala is to the Kosala 
of the south, better known as Daksina-or Maha-Kosala. It was 
bounded on the north by Magadha and on the south by 
Kalihga. Along the Vindhyadri it extended up to Burhanpur on 
the west and to Chattisgad on the east. Karusa was situated on 
the back of the Vindhyas. Kalinga corresponded to the North- 
ern Circars. * . The Northern Circars included the Districts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapattan, Godavari, Krishna and Guntur^. The 
territory now known as Andhra-desa was thus included in 
Kalihga, and it appears, that the country now known as the 
Andhra-desa was not a separate entity in the age of Panini. If 
the SatavShana kings had belonged to Kalihga, they should have 
written their inscriptions in their own alphabet ; that the 
Kalihgas had an independent alphabet is borne out by the state- 
ment in the Lalita-Vistara ^ that the Bodhistava had mastered 
the alphabet of Kalihga. 

The earliest epigraphio reference to the people of the MahS- 
rastra is in the rock edicts of Asoka. Pie sent his religious mini- 
sters for propaganda and philanthropic activities in the land of 
the Rastikas, Andhras, Pulindas, Petenikas and in the Aparanta. 
According to the statements in these edicts, the Bhojas, Andhras, 
Petenikas and Palindas were, it may be inferred, included within 
the sphere of influence of the Mauryas ; but nothing is said there- 
in about the location of these tribes. In the edicts, the Petenikas 
have been associated with the Bhojas and the Satiyaputas. The 
Satiyaputas have been identified by Dr. Bhandarkar with fami- 
lies in Maharastra bearing the surname Satpute. This theory 
has not been very favourably received. Dr. Barnett suggests 
their identification with the Satavahanas themselves. The Ras- 
tikas ( Rastrikas) are the majority tribe of Maharastra that have 
given their name to their mother-country. The Petenikas were 
the residents of the Godavari valley in the territory around Pai- 


Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, p. 6. 
Thurston, The Madras Presidency, p. 11. 

^ Lalita-vistara, p. 125-6. 
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than. Aparanta has been conclusively identified with northei'n 
Kohkon. The Petenikas are associated with the Rastikas and 
also with the Bhojas. I am inclined to believe that the Rathis 
were the residents of the Bhima valley, which, in ancient times, 
was called the Bhlma-Rathl. ^ The Bhojas are associated with 
Berars and also with western Maharastra. Pargiter associates 
the Kunti-Bhoja territory with Maharastra, Inscriptions refer- 
ring to the Maha-Bhojas have so far been found only at Bedsa 
and Kuda ; and those referring to the Maha-Rathis at Bedsa and 
Nana-Ghat. It appears that the Rathis began to call themselves 
Maha-Rathis after they became more powerful than they were 
in the age of Asoka; and that thereafter the new style was adopt- 
ed by the Bhojas. The major tribes of Maharastra have thus been 
mentioned by the Asokan edicts and this lends support to the 
view that on account of this association the Andhras may defini“ 
tely be placed in Maharastra. The next historical reference to a 
king of this dynasty is in the Hathi-gurnpha inscription, where- 
in Kharavela, the king of Kalihga, claims to have sent his army 
westward, as far as the Kanha-benna, disregarding the power of 
the Satakarni, “ the protector of the west, ’’ and ravaged the 
city of Musika and forced the Rastrikas and Bhojas to fall at his 
feet. Kharavela, does not refer to Satakarni as an Andhra, and 
even according to Gopalchari, this conclusively proves that the 
earlier Satavahanas had no connection with the Andhra-ciesa in 
the third and second century B. C., though he vitiates his state- 
ment by mentioning the Andhra-desa as the land of their birtli. 
Even Rudra-dainan, the Maha-Ksatrapa, does not refer to the 
Satakarni king as an Andhra, though he was closely related to 
this dynasty and claims to have twice defeated the Lord of the 
Daksinapatha. In his Sudarsana Lake inscription he has given 
a list of his conquests and we can see therefrom that he does not 
appear to have advanced further south than the Kohkan. It 
appears therefore that till the time of Rudra-daman the Sataka- 
rnis do not appear to have received the Andhra label. 

Pliny, in his Natural History describes the Dachinabades 
( Daksinapatha ) as extending from Barygaza ( Broach ) along 
the coast. Periplus mentions Paithana and Calliena ( Kalyana ) 


VSyu-Purai?a, 45-103, 
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as the two principal market towns of the DaksinSpatha. Pliny 
refers to the SatavShanas as Rex Andrarum and the Pentingerian 
Tables speak of Andra Indi. Classical authors thus appear to 
have been the first to call them Androes. Megasthenes mentions 
Andhras and the Kalingas as separate powers and gives details 
of their military power. According to Lassen, when Megasthenes 
gives such particulars, he means to say that they were in- 
dependent powers. Dr. Thomas accepts this inference with 
caution, though he says that the inference is undeniably valid as 
regards the kingdoms south of the Vindhyas. ^ It does not 
appear reasonable to expect that two so powerful kingdoms 
could have flourished in the narrow region between the mouths 
of the Krishna and the Godavari. 

A point worthy of note is that the Puranas have referred to 
the Satavahanas as belonging to the Andhra-jati and not as 
specifically belonging to the Andhra-desa. According to the 
scheme of the Manu-Samhita regarding the genesis of castes, the 
Andhras are the descendants of a Vaideha father and a Karavari 
mother. A Vaideha is a descendant of a Vaisya father and 
Brahman! mother. A Karavara is a dsscendant of a Nisada 
father and a Vaidehl mother. A Nisada is a descendant of a 
Brahraana father and a Sudra mother. The Nisadas lived by 
killing fish. The Karavaras lived by working in leather. The 
Vaidehas were “ touchables and their profession was the 
service of women. The Andhras dwelt outside the villages and 
their profession was the killing of wild animals 'I The Manu- 
Saihhita classification may not be accepted as reasonable or 
probable ; and all that it leads to is only this, that at the time of 
this classification the Andhras ranked very low in the 
Brahmanical hierarchy. The traditional account of the origin 
of the Satavahanas also states that the founder of the family was 

' Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 473. 

According to Megasthonee the king of Kalihga had a guard of 60,000 
foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen and 700 elephants ; while according to Pliny the 
Andhra army consisted of 300,000 loot soldiers, 2000 horsemen and 1000 
elephants. 

^ Dinesh Chandra Sircar, The Andhras and their Position in 
Brahmanical Society. I. H. Q, Vol. XVI, No. 3. 

26 [ Annals, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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of an impure origin. He was born of the incest of a Brahmana 
virgin with a Naga prince, while she lived in exile at the house 
of a potter of Pratisthana. Later on, the word SatavShana 
appears to have acquired the meaning Jaraja-Santati. ' 

Dr. Sukthankar’s theory of the Satavahani-Ahara ( in the 
modern Bellary District ) being the original habitat of the Sata- 
vahanas is untenable, in view of the fact that the records of the 
earlier kings of the dynasty are not found in that tract. The 
solitary inscription found here is the record of the last king of 
the dynasty. It is likely that the territory was named or renamed 
by the dying dynasty in its last spasms. Many tracts in India 
were so renamed by the Muslims, expecting that they were 
laying the foundations of eternity. If only the empire of the 
Marathas had been nipped in the bud when Rajaram retreated 
before the Muslim hordes as far south as Jinjee and had rotted 
in the far south, he would have degenerated into a feudatory 
chieftain in the land of his exile and would very probably have 
renamed the territory around Jinjee as Marathavada, and that 
would not have proved the far southern origin of the far famed 
but short lived Maratha dynasty. 

These facts have been given and tliis resume has been taken 
in order to appreciate the conclusion that we must look for the 
early habitat of the Satavahanas in the regions around the Karle 
Bedsa area ; or in the Nanaghat-Junnar area; or in the neighbour- 
hood of Nasik ; in the regions of their earliest inscriptions. Karle 
seems to be the southernmost limit of Nahapana’s dominions. 
In this region, his power is commemorated in one inscription 
only.^ It is likely that the Ksaharata power received its first set 
back in this regin. In those days Junnar was an important place. 
Though there are about 150 caves and about 32 inscriptions in the 
caves around Junnar, there is only one inscription connected with 
Ksaharata power. In the Nanaghat caves there are no Ksaha- 
rata inscriptions. These caves however contain one of the most 
important of the earlier Satavahana inscriptions and more 


' Pandit Baldeo Prasad Misra, Nepalaka Itihasa ( Hindi ), p. 78. 
Inscription No. 13. Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. XVIII, Part 3, Page 461, 
Inscription No. 3. Ibid., Page 167. 
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important still, their statues\ in the Hall of Ancestors ( pratima- 
grha ). The most important Ksaharata and SatavShana 
inscriptions appear in the caves at Nasik. It seems that it was 
in the Nasik region that the final battle was fought between the 
Ksaharatas and the Satavahanas, in which the former were 
extirpated. The Ksaharatas thus appear to have been pressed 
up from Karle to Nasik, via Junnar. That they were exter- 
minated by the Andhra -Satavahanas is common ground. We 
must therefore look for the original habitat of the Satavahanas 
around Karle. 

I believe that the Andhras were §0 called, not because they 
belonged to the territoy now known as the Andhra-desa, but be- 
cause they belonged to the Andhra Valley in the Poona District 
and that they were Maharastriyans. 

The Andhra river has been described in the Gazetteer as 
follows “ The Andhra rises in the Sahyadris near the Salve 
pass, about 2250 feet above the sea. Its source is at the head of 
a broad valley which runs west to the crest of a scarp whose base 
is in the Konkan. It flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 feet 
below the cultivated land, through one of the openest valleys in 
the District, for 18 miles and joins the Indrayani on its north 
bank near the village of Rajapuri, Rajapuri is at a distance of 
about 8 miles from Karle and is about 2 miles to the north of 
Wadgaon and Talegaon Dabhade. The valley is included in the 

Maval Taluka of the Poona District. The Andhra Valley was 
one of the Mavals of Maharastra and was called the Andar 
Maval ; together with the Nane Maval and Pavan Maval, the 
Andar Maval used to be controlled from Lohagad fort, ^ in the 
Karle-Bhaja region. It is well known that the best and hardiest 
soldiers of Maharastra used to be recruited from the Mavals. 
Andar is obviously a corruption of Andhra. 

People deriving their tribal names from the valleys of the 
rivers in which they resided are many. The DaSarnas lived in 
the valley of the Dasarna river; the Satadrus in the valley of the 

1 Ibid., p. 220 f. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. XVIII, Part I, Page 8. 

® Rajvade, Marathyanchya ItihasTichi Sadhane (Marathi), Vol. IV, 
p. 78 f. 
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Satadru, modern Sutlej. The Rathis belonged to the valley of the 
Bhima-Rathl. The Sarasvatas lived in the valley of the Saras- 
vatl. The Hindus were so called by the Persians because they 
resided in the valley of the Indus ; the Behistan inscription 
refers to the river Indus as the river Hindu ( = Sendhu ). In- 
stances can be multiplied by a reference to the map of ancient 
India. 

The connection between the Andhras and the Andhra Valley 
dices not stop here. There is a village named Vadale, near 
Chakan in the Khed Taluka of the Poona District. It is at a 
distance of about 10 miles from Rajapuri and very near the 
Andhra Valley. Here dwells a family of Marathas who bear the 
surname of Andhre, ( Andrcjo of the classical authors ? ). Very 
near this village, at Bhainchandra Mahadeo are very old Buddhist 
caves. ’ Members of tliis family are found in the Poona 
District also. I am inclined to connect them with the imperial 
family of the Andhras. I believe that the Satavahanas were 
called Andhras, because they belonged to the Andhra Valley. 
If the reading-Maharathi Ganaka Yiro-in the Nana^Ghat 
Devakula is correct and if its meaning-Champion and Saviour 
of the Marathas * is correct, the placing of this statue in the 
Hall of the Ancestors of the Satavahanas, would be further proof 
of the Maratha origin of the dynasty. 

It appears that the Andhras organised a new nation by the 
unification of the Andhras, the Maha~rathis, the Maha-Bhojas, 
the Petenikas, the Pulindas, the Pundras, the Sabaras, the Miitibas 
the Aparantas and other tribes. It appears to me that it was on 
account of this new organisation that Maharastra came to be 
called Nava-Rastra ’ and that therefore, the Satavahanas began 
to call themselves Nava-Nara-Svamis.^ Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji 
has translated Nava-Nara-Svami in Inscription No. 3 in the 


* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIIl, Part 3, p, 440, 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVXII, Part 3, Page. 221. 

® The Matsya Pura^a uses the word Nava-R5s{ra to indicate Maha<^ 
ras^ra ( 114-47 ). Also see A. P. Karmarkar, “ Boundaries of Ancient Maha- 
rastra and Karnataka”. I. H. g., Vol. XIV, p. 779. 

* Inscription No. 3 in the Pandu Lena Oaves, p. 15. 
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PSndu Lena Caves as “ the new lord. A more appropriate 
translation would be “ the Lord of the New Nation, Maharastra* 

It would thus be clear that the foundation of Satavahana 
power by the Andhras was not the case of fortune hunters carv- 
ing out a kingdom for themselves by conquests in a foreign land 
but that of the leaders of a revolutionary movement overthrow- 
ing and extirpating foreign domination. The foreign Ksaharatas 
tried to obtain acquiescence to their rule in Maharastra by large 
donations and by construction and maintenance of charitable 
and public works. Under S^atavahana leadership the people saw 
the futility of it all and organised themselves into a new and 
powerful notion. That is why the Satavahanas enjoyed such 
high repute amongst the kings of ancient India. The esteem in 
which they are held in Maharastra is unique , and this is so, not 
because Siri Satakarni was an Andhra who conquered 
Maharastra but because he was a true leader of the inde- 
pendence loving peoples of Maharastra, who under his rule 
enjoyed for the first time, the fruits of freedom and prosperity. 
Raya Siinuka and Siri Satakani may well be compared with 
Raja Shahaji and Chatrapati Shivaji. 

The Andhras appear to have moved along the Andhra valley 
into the plains and towards the Karle-Bedsa area 5 and then 
crossed the Saiiyadris into the Konkan and Aparanta and moved 
to Kanheri, which appears to have developed as a religious centre 
under Krsna, the second king of the dynasty ; under Siri Satakani 
they seem to have reached Juniiar through the Nana~Ghat and 
there-after swooped upon Nasik, and became the masters of 
the Daksinapatha. 



THE MEANING OF ‘ AG ARYAN ’ 

BY 

P. V. KANE 

In several works inspired by a study of the Artha-sastra ol 
Kautilya the views put forward as those of the acuryus are 
supposed to have been held by the teacher of Kautilya himself. 
For instance, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in his recent 
work ‘ Rajadharma ’ states on p. 91 ‘ Kautilya cites the views of 
his teacher to whom he shows reverence in Hindu style by 
referring to him not by name, but by the word acarya in the 
honorific plural as many as thirty-nine times ' and each citation 
is for the purpose of dissenting from the teacher’s views. ’ It is 
proposed in this article to examine the correctness of his opinion 
by reference to the usage of writers and works earlier and later 
than Kautilya, 

The word ‘ acarya ’ is derived by the Apastambadharmasutra* 

( 1. 1. 1. 13 and 15 ) as ‘ acarya is he from whom he ( the pupil ) 
gathers the (knowledge) of religious duties; he ( as if ) gives 
birth to him (the pupil) through ( the transmission of ) Vedic 
learning Gautama ( Dharmasutra I. 10-11 ) states ‘ He is the 
acarya who performs the upanayana of a pupil and teaches him 
the Veda’. Manu II. 140, Vasistha IL 4 and III. 21, define 
&oarya in similar terms. Therefore the first meaning of the word 
acarya is * teacher of the Veda ’ ( in the case of a pupil ). 

Another sense arose from this meaning ol the word. The 
founder of a Sastra or any great teacher of any Sastra is called 
SoSrya by subsequent writers. For example, Patanjali^ when 
dealing with the two vartikas ‘ bhave ’ and ‘ proktadayasca 
taddhitah ’ states that the acarya ( meaning Pani ni ) first com- 

' Kautilya cites the ‘ acSryas ’ at least 54 times and not 39 times only. 

* ^ if l WV. N. I. l. l- 13 and 15 ; 

ffCRiitw 3Ti^v: I I iti. !• 10-11. 

rri'lpTI # I ^ l qfmw ( ed. by 

Kielhorn vol. I, p. 13. ) Similar words occur in several places e, g. vol. III, 
p. 393. 
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posed the sutra ‘ tatra bhavah ^ ( IV, 3. 53 ) and then composed 
the sutra ‘ tena proktam ’ ( IV. 3. 101 ) and that acaryas after 
^ret composing individual sutras do not give them up. On the 
vartika * siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe \ Patahjali ' speaks of 
the vartikakara as ‘ ac§-rya \ There are numerous places in the 
Mahabhasya where the epithet ‘ Scarya ' is applied to Pfinini or 
to the Vartikakara according to the exigencies of the discussion 
( e, g, vol. L p. 481, vol. IL p. 163, 11. 349, 359 for its application 
to the Vartikakara ). Neither Panini nor KStyayana is deemed 
by any one to be the teacher of Patahjali. 

Sahara in his bbasya on Jaimini III. 4. 13 states the view of 
the acarya that^ “ the base and the termination together convoy 
the sense of the termination and further that the acaryas lay 
down in such sutras as ‘ kartari sap ^ ( Panini III. 1. 68 ) that 
the termination denotes the agent or the object. Here the 
word acarya is applied to Patanjali and the same word ( In the 
plural ) is applied to Panini. In the same context a little later 
on Panini is styled Sufcrakara and Patanjali simply ‘ acarya. ' 

Some passages from very ancient works where the word 
‘ acaryah’ occurs may now be profitably set out. The Aitareya- 
Aranyaka ( IIL 2. 6 ) states ^ that the acaryas held tliat ‘ tliesca 
Saf'nliitas should not be imparted to one who is not a pupil, nor 
to one who does not stay ( with the teacher ) for a year, nor to 
one who may not or will not himself be an expounder,' Here 
by the word ^ acaryah ' Sayana does not understand tUo direct 
teacher of him, whoever he may be, that had the revelation of 
the Aranyaka, but ‘ great men who aro endowed with the quali- 
ties of an acarya. ' Similar rules about imparting some esoteric 
lore occur elsewhere also ( without ‘ acaryah * being added ). 

vol. I. p. 7 

^ arf ifzi-i=^raTq^5Trfi:q;rfrr t 

5TII jPHm jnrrRf =;r i i 

i i i ^r^roTiEir on 

III. 4. 13. The words ... occur in the Mahabhasya on vSrtika 

2 on Paijini III. 1. 67 ( II. p. 58 ). That Sahara refers to passages 

of the Mahabhasya in several places will be shown in another paper. 

" rfi 9f%Frr iff 

III. 2 . 6 ; compare gif. VI. 3. 12 iTrS^W Sfr 
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In the Nirukta there is a discussion ^ about Vaisvanara 
‘Then who is Vai&vanara? The aoaryas say that he is 
the ( fire ) in the intermediate regions, since ( the vedic sage ) 
praises him on account of his action of sending down rain. The 
ancient Yajnikas hold that Vaisvanara is the Sun and Sakapuni 
holds that he is this ( terrestrial ) fire only.^ Yaska does not state 
his own view, but as Sakapuni's opinion is placed last he most 
probably approved of that view. It is well-known that Yaska 
names numerous predecessors and also quotes the views of sev- 
eral schools of Vedic exegesis such as the Nairuktas, Naidi-nas, 
Vaiyakarapas, Aitihasikas. It is very natural to hold that Yaska 
refers to his predecessors on the subject by the word ‘ acarjah. ^ 
The two commentators Durga and Mahesvara support this view. 

The Harlta Dharmasutra^ as quoted by Apararka (p. 221 ) 
states “ a man should therefore be pure and should take a proper 
( requisite ) and limited quantity of food. The acaryas say ‘ purity 
of mind results when there is purity in the food taken. ^ The 
words quoted as voicing the view of the acaryas are found in 
the Chandogya-upanisad VIL 26.2. Therefore it follows that 
Harlta is quoting the view of the inspired teachers of the Upa- 
nisads and it is impossible to hold that he is stating the view of 
his own teacher only. 

In the discussion about airamas the Gautama-dharmasutra 
( III. 36 y states ‘ But the acaryas prescribe one asrama only, be- 
cause the order of householders is explicitly enjoined ( in ilie 
Vedas).’ Haradatta explains the word ‘ acaryah ’ as ‘all tea- 
chers. ' Maskarin also holds that the word ‘ acaryah ^ means 
‘ Some teachers. ^ The same sutra occurs in the Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra ( II. 6.29 ). If by ‘ acaryah ’ the writer^s own tea- 
cher is meant, then we shall have to suppose that the teachers of 
both Gautama and Baudhayana hold the view mentioned or that 

‘ ... |r 

{ ... I 22-23. 

" fTUrf: I ... t 

p . 221. 

^ fSrraR; \ 35 ; 

l U. 29 ; 

3TIf [ \ I on rnrfiT. The words 

occur in HI. 3. 
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both had the same teacher. It is possible that Baudliayana bor- 
rows Gautama^s words. Even in that case it is not probable 
that Baudhayana would have borrowed that sutra if in his opin- 
ion it embodied merely the view of one single and so far obscure 
teacher of Gautama. But if in Baudhayana's opinion ‘ acaryah ' 
meant ‘ some or many predecessors’ he may naturally quote the 
very words of Gautama In another place Gautama * ( IV. 18 ) 
states the view of acaryas that the descendants of anuloma mar- 
riages ‘ reach another varna owing to the superiority or inferio- 
rity ( of the male or female in each generation ) in the 7th or 5th 
generation. ’ Here also Maskarin understands that it is the view 
of some acaryas ( and not of the teacher of Gautama ) that is 
referred to. 

It is well-knowi^that Panini mentions by name at least ten 
predecessors viz. Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakra- 
varmana, Bharadvaja, Sakatayana, Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotayana. 
He also refers to eastern and northern grammarians and in two 
places to * acaryas ’ (VIL 3. 49, VIIL 4. 52). It is often said by the 
commentators of Panini that the individual authors are named 
only to show respect ( pujartham ) and not for the purpose of 
showing dissent from their views. No commentator says that by 
‘ acaryapam ’ Panini refers to his own teacher. The sutra * dlrgha- 
dacaryanam ' { VIIL 4. 52 ) comes after two sutras expressly 
mentioning Sakatayana and Sakalya. Therefore it is reasonable 
to suppose that by the word ‘ acaryanam ’ Panini refers to some 
teachers other than the two expressly named. The Kasika com- 
ments ‘dlrghad-uttarasya Scaryanain matena na dvitvam bhavati.’ 
It does not say that the vrord is employed in the plural to show 
respect and its way of commenting shows that the sutra refers 
to the view of some acaryas. On *dirghad§.caryanam ’ the Nyasa 
states that the word ‘ acaryapam ^ is mentioned ‘ pujartham. ’ 
Granting that it is so, it does not follow that it is the teacher of 
Panini that is referred to. If by the word ‘ acaryanam * Panini 

‘ \ iv. is ; 

I Por detailed explanation, 

vide History of Dharma^astra Vol. II, pact I, pp. 62-64. 

^ Even Patanjali on Papini I. 2. 25 ( ) states that 

ES^yapa is mentioned for showing respect ‘ I 

\ i? ^ I ’ voi. i, p. 201. 

27 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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refers to his teacher and that too ‘ pujartham, ’ there is no 
adequate reason why the teacher should be referred to only twice 
among thousands of sutras, particularly when some predecessors 
life Sakdya ( I, 1. 1. 16, VI. 1. 127, VIIL 3. 19, VIII. 4/ 51 ) and 
Sakatayana ( III. 4. ill, VIIL 3, 18. VIIL 4. 50) are named three 
or four times. Therefore it must be held that Panini refers to 
his predecessors generally by the word ‘ acaryanam. ’ 

The Santiparva ( 59 ) describes how Brahma composed a vast 
work on the four punisarthas and states that the acaryas speak of 
four vices arising from kaijia viz., hunting, gambling, drinking 
wine and women, which were proclaimed by Brahma in his 
work. ^ Here it is impossible to hold that acaryah refers to the 
teacher of the author of the Mahabharata. Manu ( VIL 50 ) speaks 
of tlie same four vices. 

The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana is a work that, though some 
centuries later than the Kautillya, is quite similar in style, 
method and outlook to the Kautillya. Vatsyayana informs us 
that several acaryas like Carayana, Suvarnanabha, Gonardiya 
wrote on individual topics of the Kamasastra, that the latter as 
a complete sastra had become well-nigh lost, that he put into a 
small compass all the topics dealt with in works on distinct to- 
pics like those of Dattaka and in the comprehensive work of 
Babhravya and composed the Kamasutra. ^ It is important to 
note that ho refers to eight predecessors ( mentioned in I. 1. 10- 
17) as acaryas ( 1. 1. 18 ) and names no teacher from whom lie 
learnt the Kamasastra. The Kamasutra several times states the 
views of acaryas and dissents from them. For example, the view 
of acaryas was that as sexual desire was observed even in lower 
animals and as it is a constant tendency, no useful purpose is 
served by propounding a sastra dealing with sexual desire. Vat- 
syayana dissents from this view. ^ Here, as the corn. Jaya- 

II ^Trr??Tq-4 ^>9. 6o 

vide also ^ \ 82. 23 

1. L 18-19 ( ed. in Kashi S. Series ). 
m \ ^FR^q I. 2. 21 and 23. 
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mangala righfcly explains, the word ‘acaryah^ relers to great 
teachers on dharma, artha jind moksa. It is impossible to hold 
that ‘ aoaryah ' here at least contains a reference to Vatsyayana’s 
own teacher on Kamasastra, who, if one really existed, could 
not have told his disciple that the sastra the latter was going to 
study was purposeless. Another view of the acaryas * viz., that 
as women have no adhikara nor ability ( or opportunity ) for the 
study of sastra, no purpose is served by giving directions in 
this sastra that are meant exclusively for women, is contro^^ert- 
ed by Vatsyayana. Here also acaryah can hardly stand for his 
own teacher. In Kamasutra IL 1. 70 he employs the word 
’ acaryah ’ to convey the view of all writers on Erotics. ^ 

Another example may bo cited from a much later but famous 
writer. Varaha-miliira ( 6th cpntury A. D. ) tells us, in the last 
chapter of bis BrhaHataka, that he learnt astrology from his 
father ( verse 9 ), that he received knowledge from the Sun, the 
sages ( like Vasistha ) and his father and then does obeisance to 
former expounders ( verse 10 ). In his Brhatsamhita ( 105. 6 ) he 
has the same verse as Brhat-yltaka 28. 10 and asserts that in 
composing liis sastra he has not discarded the works of former 
acaryas. In the Brhatsamhita ( chap. V ) Varahamihira refutes 
the view of those who hold that Rahu is the cause of eclipses, 
states in a concise manner the real cause of solar and lunar ecli- 
ps 0 s ( V. 8) and remarks that the acaryas that had a divine per- 
ception thus declared the real cause of eclipses and that sastra 
states the real truth to be that Rahu is not the cause of eclipses."^ 
We find from the Aryabhatiya ( Golapada 37 ), the Surya-sid- 
dhanta IV. 6 and other works more ancient than Varahamihira 
that they give the same explanation of eclipses as Varaha does. 
The words ‘ sastra-sadbhava ’ and ‘ divyadrgbhir-acaryaih ’ 
cannot refer to his teacher of Jyotisa who was his father Aditya- 
dasa and in whose name no sastra has come down to us and who 
has never been mentioned by any known commentator as an 
author. 

^ \ I’ 3. -1-5. 

■' FTi: jfn%firqrT5^i»rr 5q-^T?4?rr-‘ II ii. i. 70 ; ‘ 

V. 13 
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It is not necessary to multiply examples of the use of the 
word ‘ acaryah ' from medieval and later writers. 

A few striking passages where the views of acaryas are com- 
bated by Kautilya may now be examined. Kautilya remarks* 

( 1. 4 ). “ The acaryas say ‘ The king desirous of maintaining 
the orderly government of the world should always have the rod 
of punishment ready : there is no such means of bringing be- 
ings under control as danda. ^ Kautilya's view is that this is 
not so. Since one whose rod of punishment is severe causes be- 
ings to turn away from him &c. The words of Manu VIL 102 
( first pada ) are the same as the first part of the passage quoting 
the views of the acaryas. Therefore here Kautilya is animad- 
verting against the views now represented by Manu, and not 
merely the views of his own teacher. 

In another place Kautilya ( III. 7 ) ^ starts a very important 
topic. “ The ?icaryas hold that ( the child of ) seed sown in the 
wife of another belongs to the owner of the field. Others say 
‘ the mother is like bellows ; the child belongs to him from whose 
seed the child is born ; Kautilya holds that it belongs to both. 
This subject exercised the minds of writers centuries before 
Kautilya. Gautama ( 18, 9 -t 13 ) mentions all the three views. Ap. 
Dh. S. II. 6. 13. 6 expressly says that according to a Brahmana 
text the son belongs to him from whose seed he is born. The 
same three views are found in Manu IX. 50-53 and Vasistha XVII. 
6-8, while Yaj. IL 127 holds the same view as Kautilya does. 
The Adiparva 104 ( 6 ) states that one view was that the child 
of niyoga belonged to the husband. Vide History of Dharma- 
sastra Vol, II. part I p. 605. Sahkha-Likhita state that accord- 
ing to the Vedic view the child belongs to him who is the owner 
of the wife, that according to Ahgirasa the child belongs to him 

I- 4 ; compare 1 ^ 5 . VII. 102-103; 

' Almost the same verses occur in 

HO. 7 - 8 . 

" i *Tidi \ 

I BI- compare sTfrfqq 74. 110 %: ^ 

RR: ^ 1 ... I ; vide also 95. 30-31. 
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who had married the woman with Vedio mantras and that accord- 
ing to Usanas it belongs to both if it is produced on the 
wife of another with the mutual agreement of the husband and 
the person appointed. * We know from the Kautillya that among 
the schools on Politics there were two viz. the Barhaspatya and 
the A.usanasa. Sahkha-Likbita probably refer to the works 
of Brhaspati and U&anas in the above passage. The very 
fact that Eautilya employs the word ‘ apare ^ with regard to 
the 2nd view leads irresistibly to the conclusion that in 
‘ Scary ah ' he refers to the view of ‘ eke ^ and not to that of his 
teacher. If it is once accepted that in the above two passages 
* acaryah * does not refer to the teacher of Eautilya, then it will 
have to be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that Eautilya 
must have followed a uniform practice and in all other places 
he employs the word in the sense of ‘ some teachers. ^ The other 
numerous places where the views of acaryas are cited and con- 
troverted cannot be discussed here for limitations of space. 
There is a further argument. It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why, if Eautilya employs the plural ‘ acaryah ’ to show 
veneration for his teacher, he should have so many times, so 
vehemently and emphatically dissented from that honoured 
teacher, while he expresses dissent from seven predecessors only 
once and from others, only a few times. Later writers whenever 
they have to differ from the views of their father or teacher use 
very mild and halting €xpressions e. g. vide Nllakantha in his 
Sraddha-mayukha (quoted in my Introduction to the text of the 
Vyavahara-mayukha p. XXXVII. n. 1. ). ^ 

The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, establishes that 
‘ acaryah ’ in Eautilya should not be taken as referring to the 
author^s teacher, but to previous great writers, since the usage of 
ancient writers and the traditional interpretation of such 
eminent commentators, as Durga, Haradatta, Maskarin, Say ana 
and others, is quite clear on the point. 

‘ i quoted in p. 581 ; 

quoted in p. 537. 



SOME NUDE GODS IN HINDU PANTHEON 
{ Their Proto-Indian origin and Development ) 

BY 

A. P. Karmarkar 

The probloin of the nude Gods in Hindu pantheon is at once 
of immense and absorbing interest. The recent discoveries made 
at the various sites of Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro, and 
Harappa, havc3 really opened a ,new avenue of thought in the 
history of aruiiont Indian art and architecture. Among other 
equally important finds, especially, the nude ropreseniation, of 
the various gods and goddeBses.; either carved on the soap-stone 
or inscril)ed on the seals, are of great interest It should be 
noted in this connection, tliat, immediately after this period 
onwards, down to this day, wo do not find tho f?xistence of the 
representations of nude gods on such a large scale. Perhaps, the 
Aryans, in their act of assimilating these gods into their own 
pantheon, seem to liave added their ow^n relinoments, and thus 
dressed them after tlieir own fashion. 

For the present vve find that the various figures of Lakulisa, 
or those of Siva in Bengal and Orissa, those of Bala Krsna in the 
various parts of India, or those of Madanakais ( Rati ) in the 
Chennakesava Temple at Belur, or those of Yaksis, all these 
are represented in a nude posture. It is proposed to deal here 
with the question of the origin of tliese nude representations, and 
if possible to find out whether we are in a position to link them 
with their nude brethren of tlie proto-Indian times. 

1 . ^irri 

In his recent work “ Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture, Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar has partly dealt with this 
problem. In the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, tlie 
tradition of representing Siva in a nude form is to be found 
* whatever the variety may be, whether it is Nataraja, Kalyana- 
sundara, Parvati-Parinaya or Ardha-narisvara. ^ In fact in the 
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images of Siva at Paharpur in Bengal, or of Mahesvara in the 
representation of Uma-Mahesvara at Chauduar in Orissa, the 
urdhva-lihga characteristic is prominent/'* Further as Dr. D. R. 
Bhaiidarkar rightly observes, the Gudimallam icon of Lakullsa 
in the South, or any image of Lakullsa in other ptirts of India, is 
always represented in the above fashion. 

In our opinion, the idea of the representation of the various 
forms of Siva in an urdhva-lihga posture was not :it till new to 
the Indian pantheon in the ijost-Mohenjo Daro period, and it was 
of common vogue even long before the advent of the Aryans in 
India. The various images of An, the proto-type of Siva, obtain- 
ing in the so-callcd Indus Valley sites are sufficient illustrations 
to elucidate the point. 

in the Proio- Indian Feriod 

The most interesting representation of the proto-typo of Siva 
or An, inscribed on some of the seals of Molienjo Daro and 
Harappa is that of tlie three-faced nude figure, vduch is described 
by Marshall as the Pasupati of Mohenjo Daro, A,*; it has been 
described by Father Heras : ‘ the god here is seated in a low 
throne and is surrounded by animals., a buffalo, a rhinoceros, an 
elephant, tiger, and an ibex. This image is repres.ented in a male 
form, completely nude in a prominently urdhvaHifiga posture. 
His legs are so situated as to have the soles of the feet touching 
each other. Round his waist there is a zone or ribbon. Hanging 
from his neck he wears a huge necklace that takes a triangu- 
lar shape with the point below. Eleven armlets are round his 
arms : three of them in the wrist, in the elbow and near the 
shoulder are larger than the rest. His hands rest upon the knees. 
His face looks emaciated as it befits a Yogi. The front nose is 
prominent.^ ^ 

Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ^ and Prof. Nilakanta^ Sastri 
contended that the image could be tliat of Lakulisa. However, we 

» A. Ghosh, /. C., Vol. II, p. 766, d. 3. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects vf Ancient Indian Culture^ p. 45ff. 

Marshall, M. 7b, and the Indus Civilisation I, 50. 

^ Heras, Plastic Representation of Ood amongst the Proio-^Indians^ 
Sardesai Com. Volume, pp. 223-4. 

5 D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 43. 

^ Nilakanta Sastri, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 11, p. 22, n. 2. 
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shall not go into the pros and cons of the problem as it does not 
at all affect our main treatment, namely, regarding the nude re- 
presentation of Gods. 

There is another representation of the same God inscribed on 
one of the seals, wherein he is represented in the same way, 
though no stool or throne is shown under him. He is nude, but 
wears the waist-ribbon. He is given a prominent pot-belly. His 
chest is bare, but arms are also covered with bangles. A trident 
of a fanciful shape appears above his head.’ ’ 

Another interesting representation is that of An ^ ( Siva ), 

which as Father Heras rightly observes, “ is wrongly designated 
by Marshall as ‘ a female spirit of the tree \ But the figure does 
not possess any breasts. And as regards the sign of the male sex 
it may be said, that it is not traceable mostly on account of the 
fact that the figure is very small and roughly portrayed. 

Further, one of the statues is described by Sir John Marshall 
as a proto-type of the youthful dancing Siva. As he rightly 
observes it, “ the figure was ithiophallic since the Memhtum wile 
was made in a separate piece. The twisted representation of 
the torso and the lifted position of the left leg, as also the head 
and hands were movable as the holes in the arm and the neck 
show. ^ 

There are also other representations of this nude God. One of 
the figures is surrounded by the branches and leaves of the Pippal 
tree ; ^ and another is represented with the Pippal tree forming 
an arch over the head of the God. ^ Another figure has two de- 
votees seated in a kneeling posture by either side of An and they 
are shown to be protected by the Nagas. ^ 

Traces in Vedic and post- Vedic Literature 

The fact that ail the portraits of Ap-Siva were represented in 
an ithiophallic fashion in the proto-Indian times becomes vivid 

1 Heras, op. cit., p. 227 ; cf. also Photo. M. D., 1930-31, No. 7997. 

^ Marshall, op. cit.. Ill, M. D. 

3 Heras, op. cit., p. 233. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 233, 

JWd., pp. 232-33. 

^ Photo, M. D., 1931-32, Sd. 3089, 

’ Marshall, op. cit., I, pi. 12, No. 13, 

® Photo, M# D., 1929-30, No, 7991, of. also, Horas, op, cit,^ o, 227, 
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and clear from what is contained in the Vedio literature and the 
traditions depicted in the Puranas and the Epics. The earliest 
reference made to Siva in the Rg-veda is through the word Sisna 
-“deva. * The word Si&na-deva has been variously interpreted 
by SSyana and other scholars. But, as wa have argued it else- 
where, the word could also possibly mean ‘ a nude Ood ' (the 
compound being solved as Si^oayutah devah. ^ Moreover the 
learned scholarship at the command of the Vedic bards could not 
have possibly allowed them to use the word in a round-about 
fashion as meaning ‘ those ( worshippers ) who had the phallus 
as their God. ' If at all they wanted to convey the sense of ‘ wor- 
shippers ' they would have done so merely by using another word 
instead. Further, the word Sisna itself seems to have been deri- 
ved from the Dravidan word Sunni, which also strongly corro- 
borates our statement from another point of view. 

That all the images of Rudra were represented in a nude 
fashion becomes evident from the fact that he is always referred to 
as nude e.g. nagna, urdhva-linga, ^ in both the epics and the 
Puranas. The Brahmanda and some other Puranas make the 
matter still more clear, whilst describing the progeny of Rudra. 
The version of the Brahmanda Parana is as follows: ^ 

Brahma is said to have asked Rudra to procreate. Thereupon 
Rudra did it conjointly witli Satl. The description of his progeny 
is given as follows J 

^ II II 

H VS? || 

n vs^ n 


1 Rgveda, VIT, 23.5; X, 99, 3. 

2 Karmarkar, Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle^ 
Annals of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Vol. XXl, pp. llSff. 

S Mahahhdrata, XIII, 17, 46. 

4 Brahmanda P, Prathama Pnda, Adh. 9. 

2§ [ Annals, B. O. R. I. } 
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vrF^> iirw^f^oT: 11 vsv 11 

3Tp^T^^fTT^ W 

But Brahma wanted Rudra to create beings which were 
subject to death. Therefore he asked Rudra to do the same 
accordingly. But Rudra refused to do so. It is said, that, 
thence-forward Rudra did not create beings and stood in an 
urdhva-linga posture. The passage goes on : 

11 n 

F^rrTFTrrrH.cFITTF«rT*5t%: II II 

It should, however, be noted in this connection, that the deri- 
vation of the word Sthanu ( as a name of Siva ; in the above 
passage exactly denotes that the nude images of Siva were a 
matter of common occurrence in those days. 

Thus all the earlier records and traditions of the' country 
convincingly prove that the earlier representations of Siva were 
in a nude posture. The reference made by Patahjalito the images 
of Siva, Skanda and Visakha,’ though not a conclusive evidence of 
their nudity are of immense importance mainly from the point of 
view, that they must have been the only images in the field then. 

Further, the recently discovered copper images at Khajaje 
(^Sumer ) indicate how the idea of the nude representation of 
An-Siva also travelled there.® 

w" BUlakrsi^a 

The next contribution of the proto-Indians to the school of 
sculpture was that of the Abhiras who were the propagators of 
^e cult of the cowherd boy Krsna. Up-till-now the origin of the 
Abhiras was being traced by a batch of scholars to some foreign 
land. But the various traditions mentioned in the Puranas and 
other allied literature prove that they formed one of the proto- 
Dravidian tribes. 

The word Abhlra is now current in the form of Ahir or Aher 
( -Gavalis ). The word at once suggests itself of a Dravidian 

1 Patafljali on Panini, V. 3. 39. 

® Heras, ‘The Plastic Representation of God etc.,’ Sardesai Com* 
Volume^ Figs. 3 and 4 opp. p. 234. 
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origin.^ In fact it seems fco have been derived from the Dravi- 
dian ‘ Ayir \ which means a ‘ cow-herd/ That the tribe of ‘cows’ 
or ‘ cowherds ’ existed in ancient India becomes clear from the 
fact that the Aitareya Brahmana refers to Vasah \ which word, 
however, has been wrongly interpreted as being equivalent to 
Vatsa or Varhsa, The word ‘ Vasa ’ * in early Vedic literature 
meant generally a ‘ cow ’ though it acquired the sense of ‘ a 
barren cow * in later times. We herewith adduce some of the 
other grounds on which we have based our main conclusion : 

1 . That the Abhlras were the same as the Gopas or Ballavas 
of Mathura becomes evident from th^fact that the Padma Purana 
relates that Vi^u informed the Abhlras • ‘ I shall be born 
amongst you, O Abhlras, at Madura in my eighth birth. ’ ^ The 
same PurSna mentions that the Abhlras were great philosophers 
also. * 

2 That the origin of Krsna, the cowherd king of Mathura, 
was non- Aryan becomes evident if we accept the most shrewdly 
logical argument put forth by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in regard to 
the interpretation of a Rgvedic passage. According to him, the 
word Krsna referred to in the expression Krsva-drapMh in the 
Rgveda, denotes the very same Krsna in the later literature. 
Accordingly, he mentions that, the Bgveda refers to the fight 
between Indra and Krsna thus : ‘ Krsna is said to have arrived 
with his army to the Arhsumatl or Jumna and encamped himself 
there. Thereupon Indra addressed himself to the Maruts ’ “ I 
have seen Krsna swiftly moving on the uneven banks of Arhsu* 
matl like a cloud touching the water. Heroes, I send ye forth, 
go and fight the godless legion ( adevyah visah ). ” ^ 

3 That Krsna was a hater of the Brahmanic faith becomes 

evident from a passage in the Harivaihsa. Therein Krsna is des- 
cribed to have said, ‘Brahmans perform Yajnas of Hymns, 
peasants Yajnas of plough-share. We are for the Yajna of the 
mountain. I shall surely cause the worship of cows through force 
( if need be ). ” ® _ 

^ Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 14.3. 

^ Cf. Vedic Index, Vol. II ; under Va^a. 

S Padma Purana 5, Bx^fikhanda, 17, 19. 

* Ibid., 17. 1. 

\/^ Bhandarkar, Borne Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. S2 ; cf. ^gvedo, 
VIII, 85. 13-15. 

« Ibid, 
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4 Added to this, the Harivamsa throws a wonderful light oh 
the ancestry of Krsna. It describes that Yadu was born of Hary- 
asva and Madbumatl, who happened to be the daughter of Madhu 
Eaksasa, king of Mathura. Madhu says that all the surrounding 
territory (round-about Mathura) consists mainly of the Abhlras 
( Abhlra-praya ). Later it is said that all the races of the Andha- 
kas, Vrsnis, etc. belonged to this race of Yadu.* If this be so, it 
is evident that Krsna belonged to a race which was mostly 
the race of the Abhlras. 

5 Further, the MahSbharata describes that the Abhlras 
formed one of the seven republics ( Samsaptaka ganas ), and were 
the friends of the Matsyas, who were a pre-Vedic tribe. 

Once the suppo^Tition is held as correct, that the Abhlras were 
of an indigenous origin and that they were not Aryans, then the 
whole problem becomes of an easy understanding why the story 
of Gopala- Krsna is adopted in so late a w^ork as the Harivamsa. 
It should never be misunderstood when we say, that .it must 
have taken such a long time for the Aryans or the Aryanised 
population to adopt or assimilate these traditions into their own 
fold-it being never so, that these tales, legends, or the religious 
traditions themselves did not exist since the pre-Vedic times. 
Like their contemporaries in northern India, the Yadavas incor- 
porated this monotheistic cult of the Abhlras into their pantheon. 
Evidently enough, what is presented J)efore us in the form of the 
Gita is but a shrewd tale of the Aryan amalgamation of the 
non-Aryan lore of the Abhlras into their own philosophic tea- 
chings. 

Some nude images 

A few of the reminiscences of the nude image of Bala-Krsna 
may be noted in this connection. The Madras Museum possesses 
two images of the young boy e.g. Navanlta-nrtta-murtis.'^ There 
are again others e.g. the Vatapatra-sayi Krsna, an ivory image 
from Trivendrum ; or the images of B^la-Krsna, holding a lump 
of butter in one of his hands, and with the help of the other seat- 
ed in a kneeling posture. ^ 

^ Khanda^ 17. 

* Mahahharatat Sabhaparva, Adh. 32, 10, 

* Gopinatha Ra^o, Elements of Hindu Iconography^ I, Pfc, I, PI. facing 
p. 205. 

^ Ibid, PI. facing p, 215. 
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There is one bronze image of Gopaia-Krsiia in the Museum 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay. It is the 
only nude image of its kind so far as I have surveyed. It is an 
exquisitely modelled representation of the cowherd boy, who is 
here depicted in a standing posture, w'ith an open jacket on his 
body. He has an axe of the later Pallava style in his left hand 
and wears a bunch of leaves as his head-dress. 

Kama and Rati 

There are a few images of Rati, .designated as Madanakais or 
Madanagombis used as decorations in the Chennakesava temple 
at Belur. * These nude representations of Rati, along with 
the other characteristics of Rati and Kama, makes us to connect 
them with the proto-Indian school of art of the Minas. 

It is a well-known fact that the origin and civilisation of the 
Minas or Matsyas can be traced to the proto-Indian times. The 
very fact that Sudasa, one of the heroes of the Rg-veda^^ had to 
fight with the Matsyas is a direct indication of the existence of 
this tribe at the advent of the Aryans in India. Elsewhere, wo 
have shown that, part of their dominions could be located in the 
Harappa site also,*^ wherein part of the discoveries in regard to the 
so-called Indus Valley civilisation are made. Further the whole 
of the Puranic evidence brings us to one conclusion, namely, 
that the Minas possessed a cult of their own. 

The Visnudharmottara Purana, while describing the holy 
places in India, clearly refers to the holy Tirtha of the Fish-God, 
as being located in the country of the Matsyas. The Fish-God 
seems to have been identified with Siva. The Kalika Purana re- 
fers to the Fish-form of God Siva as having been installed on the 
Mapikuta Mountain in Assam, by Kama in his second birth. ^ 
Again the Skanda Purana speaks of Siva as ‘ To Mina, the Lord 
of Mina ( or Minas )/ ^ In the same Purana a reference is occasi- 
onally made to the three eyed fish. 


' Narasimhachar, Ke^ava Temple at I>e.lur, Mysore Arch. Series^ PI. XVI, 
« Egveda, VII. 18. 

S Karmarkar, op. cit., pp. 

4 Kalika P. Adh. 82. Vs. 50-52. 

® Skanda P. Mdhehvara Khan^at Adh. 17. 
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Besides the PSndyas of Madura and the Matsyas of Oddadi in 
the historical times are said to have had the Two Fishes as their 
Lfihcchana. 

Wonderfully enough all these facts corroborate with what has 
been said by Father Heras in connection with the proto-Dravi- 
dian tribe of the Mlnas-as read from the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro and other sites. * 

Kama • the Fish-bannered God 

Thus if the Fish or the Fish-banner possessed a sanctity of 
their own since the proto-Indian times, then it is just possible 
that the idea of a fish-bannered Gpd must have arisen in the land 
of those people who held it as sacred. Kama is described as fish- 
bannered ( Matsya-dhvaja or Mina-ketana ).^‘ Moreover, Kama has 
a certain connection with Siva, so far as he was destroyed by 
Siva for directing the darts of love against him-only to be reviv- 
ed to life again. The part played by him in the Atharvaveda is 
too well-known to the student of Vedic literature. Further the 
story of Pradyumna as having come out from the womb of the 
fish is also interesting in this connection. 

Thus, is it impossible for the proto-lndians, who have shown 
such a keen sense in the field of aesthetics, to have promoter) the 
cult of the Love-God also ? 

Fusion into Aryanism 

On the advent of the Aryans in India a sudden turn, however, 
seems to have been given to the cultural traditions of the proto- 
Indians* But the process of assimilation on the other hand was 
rather gradual. First of all they kept An at a distance, then 
accepted him in their pantheon and offerred him a share in the 
sacrifice. They seem to have followed the same procedure in the 
case of other religious and social traditions of the country. But 
while doing so they went on adding their own innovations to all 
these. Thus in the case of the nude gods they instituted the 


’ Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People acc, to Inscriptions, Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Vol, V, Pt. V, pp. 1-29. 

“ Kama is also designated as Makaradhvaja--would it do here if we take 
it that the word Makara is used to denote a bi^ fish ? 
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system of dress as they did it in the case of the institution of 
Sarhnyasa. All the Dravidian Yatis mostly used to remain nude. 
But when the system was adopted by the Aryans, they introduced 
dress at least on many occasions which procedure was followed 
later on by the Great Buddha in the case of his Bhikkus, * 

Besides the few illustrations cited above, we find that the 
whole field is vast indeed ! There are the nude images of females 
on the ring stones, or of Apsarasas, Yaksis and others. More- 
over the whole of the Jaina iconography may form another fruit- 
ful source of information in this connection. However, we 
hereby leave the problem open both to the archaeologist and the 
historian for further investigation. 

POST-SORIPT 

The recent excavations made at Rair, Jaipur State, have 
supplied us with very interesting data in this connection. Some 
of the coins obtaining therein represent the images of three 
persons, who are all nude and standing ( Pis. xxviii, and xxx ). 
Further there are many representations of Siva and Parvatl, 
who are almost always depicted nude ( of. Puri, Excavations at 
Bair, Department of Archaeology, Jaipur State ). 



BHUPALAVALLABHA : THE WORK, ITS AUTHOR 
AND DATE 

By 

Sadashiva L. Katre 

The BhupalavallahJia (lit. the King's Favourite ) is an interest- 
ing metrical work of considerable volume on Jyautisa especially 
on its Phala ( Astrology ) branch as supplemented by Svarasastra 
or the science of omens based on a consideration of the passage, 
of the air through the nostrils. The work has probably not yet ’ 
been put to print and is still known to scholars mainly through 
a few Mss thereof deposited in some public and private libraries 
of the country or through citations therefrom in the works of 
subsequent authors. 

The Manuscripts Library ( Pracya-Grantha-Sarhgraha ) of the 
Soindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, has stocked two copies of this 
work bearing Accession Nos. 4386’ and 239^ respectively. Of these, 
Accession No. 4386 is an original Ms consisting of 171 folios of 
straw paper of the size 11 x4M inches with a margin of about an 
inch left on the four sides of each page of the folios. Each page 
with the exceptions of the opening and the concluding pages 
which are mostly blank bears about eight lines on the average, 
with about 38 letters on each line. The margins note the title of 
the work and folio Nos. on the second page of each folio and 
a few corrections and emendations here and there. The script is 
Devanagarl, the letters 3T, or, etc. being of the Hindi type. The 
ink used is dark-black for the main matter and red for sectional 
headings and colophons, border lines etc. The handwriting is 
tolerably good but grossly incorrect at several places. There 
are also a few lacunas in the Ms which is decayed, moth-eaten 
and torn at some places. Two folios, viz. those bearing the 

1 My information in this respect is derived mainly from the published 
four volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
Books which do not go beyond the year 1928. 

* Catalogue of Oriental Mss., Part II ( Ujjain, 1941 ), p. 47, Serial No. 1060, 

i Ibid, Part I ( Ujjain, 1936 ), p. 52. Serial No. 1371. 
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figures 129 and 130, are missing. The scribe’s concluding metrical 
colophon reads as follows • ' 

5qT»T^IT JTgrrrt II ? i| 

f«JI% fqOTr%?KTf*r^ ?ft&!II5n%2[T^ 

H??rTU' srf^'r ?T?ar: T%w?r 

55 ^ 5 ^roTt'^' 5 T ^T^JTfH^'STT II ^ U 

wrsrrRimiT hit: 11 s# ^m: 11 11 ” 

The title-page ( Folio 1* ) as well as the concluding page 
( Folio ITl** ) reads 

‘‘ “ tIfRT3TSrmJTrn^c!WT^^rHR?'f wst X'^X ” 

Thus the Ms was completed on Thursday the ninth day of the 
bright half of the month of Margasirsa in the year 1781 of the 
Vikrama era, i. e. about December 1724 A. C., by a Brahmana 
scribe named Lacchlrama for his royal patron Vyaghrajit alias 
Bftghjl Maharaja who belonged to the Saktavat® line of Sisodia 
Rajputs and ruled at Pippalika. ^ The Ms is thus about 218 
years old. 

Accession No. 239 is only a ditto transcript of the above-men- 

1 These and the other passages have been quoted here after oorreotlng 
the obvious errors of the soribe so far as possible. The first half of Verse 2 
of the scribe’s colophon has been completely struck off and coated with 
dark-black ink and could be detected and restored with much difficulty. 

^ For the rise and spread of the^aktSvats who originated from a son of 
RSi;lS Udai Singh of Mewar, vide Tod: Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
Vol. I (Madras, 1880), pp. 300ff. Some prominent SaktSvats appear to 
have migrated during the Mughal and Maratha periods to Malwa where their 
descendants are residing and enjoying big estates even to this day. Vide 
Raghubir Sinh : Malwa in Transition ( Bombay, 1936 ), p. 50, Brown ; 
Owalior Today ( Bombay, 1940 ), pp. 224 etc. 

^ 1 have not yet been able to identify this prince Baghji who is possibly 
not identical with Bagh Mai who, as agent of the Maharana of Udaipur, was 
called upon by the Moghul governor of Malwa in 1702 for an explanation 
regarding the Maharana's alleged connection with Gopal Singh's rebellion. 
Vide Malwa in Transition, p. 50. Pippalika may be identical with Piplia, 
a small jagir now held by Rhiohi Chauhan Rajputs, in the Ujjain district of 
Gwalior State. Vide Owalior Today, p. 222. 

29 [ Annals, B. 0. R« X, ] 
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tioned original Ms made at Ujjain recently in 1933 when the pre- 
vious owner was not inclined to part with the latter. The only 
feature worth mentioning of this transcript is that it also contains 
the matter * of the two missing folios of the original Ms which 
seems to have been intact at the time of the transcription. 

The Bhupalavallabha, as already stated above, deals mainly 
with Phala-jyautisa and Svarasastra. Naturally we find here 
treated all the relevant topics, e. g. Tithi, Vara, Naksatra, Yoga, 
Karana, Masa, Sarhkranti, Samvatsara, Varsamantrin, Sasyadhi, 
Rasadhi, etc. ; Rasis, Grahas, Upagrahas, etc. ; Muhurta, Svara, 
Omens, etc. ; almanac-making, horoscope-reading etc,, etc. Yet the 
predominating feature of the work is that it deals with these and 
other hosts of topics with special reference to kings, whence the 
justification of its title. It is not surprising therefore that we 
find here treated several matters of purely or mainly royal in- 
terest. Thus the work, besides dealing from the astrological 
point of view with the daily routine of a king^s career as well as 
with the daily, periodical or incidental rites that he has to per- 
form, also gives some space to a few items of state politics of 
by-gone days, e. g., coronation of a king, arms and weapons, 
equipment of armies, fighting an enemy on battlefield, arrange- 
ment of a battlefield, means of victory with or without fighting, 
mysterious wearing up, killing or eradication of undesirable 
persons, duels, wrestling, hunting, gambling, water-sports, um 
earthing of hidden treasures, building of temples, forts and pal- 
aces, construction of royal thrones, etc. 

In most of these cases the author’s treatment is non-secular 
inasmuch as we are simply told as to how the persons, places, 
articles etc. concerned are to be equipped and secured mystically 
or astrologically. It is only in a few places that the author dis- 
plays slightly his intimacy with the technical side of the topic 
and in those cases his treatment is of a mixed character.^' He 


^ Curiously enough, the missing portion of the original Ms dealt with 
such topics as MSrana, Mohana, Stanibhana, Uccatana, Va^Ikara^a, etc. 

Some of these passages, though rendered somewhat obscure on account 
of the scribe’s errors, may be cited here by way of illustration. Thus the 
treatment of the sword : — 

( continued on the next page ) 
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has incidentally also dealt with a number of allied topics of 
Dharma, Tantra, medicine etc. in relation ito kings and palaces. 
On the whole, the Bhupalavallabha demonstrates chiefly the ab- 
normal influence exercised by mystic sciences on every day move- 

( continued from the previous page ) 

“ StH I qvq ll<) (I 

o 

%?Ti: | ?rtiRi?Jrr^( i> , h 

foi ^ ^ 3: 1 ^ myii 

^ Rf I li \ il 

»T)l3TflR!(T'I5fIS3T^T4l^3I?5W I 5RI^^[S5?RER!|flRR: |l « || 

R d??rOTr IfR'i'TRTI IR^: I R0 1 %^ RRIRcRRSE^^R 

II «J II ?5rsf ^IfsflSRR ROI^R! I ^l\15«IICR?R IR^^R: 

rr: II \ II \tr} rr s^srr rr: ^srq rr r I rirrirI rr? r% 
RRi R^ mR(?) II >0 II RJT4t?:is%RR^f^ffRRi7^: 1 

^^RlRRRfRR; IM '» 11 RfRIflggRI^lflRR:(’) ?RI35R?:®5[: I 
WrI ISRin^RRRR^: II •) ^ II ^RjRIRIlxfR: RUR: yRUHRRRrRR: I R3?R 
RIRRI ftR roi^S >1 "I 5 II ^fRf^RRRIRIl^^’R^.BRRts: I 3?I^ 

RRt RRyipRRtRRRR: II IV || RiriRRray^iRI ^4 R^RR^I^ | aR#»R 

R?^R5Rc!Riai Rt?;®: II “iH H ^RI?TH R^R% RlfRRR IRRliRR I %R: R*R^- 
^05Rt R R Wa:i?Rf4 l| <» «( II RiTRRR RH|^»R^rSW: I W 

'=* o'' 

r\ ^ 

^IRIRRW ^fR^IR'RRI RRR H II etc.” ( Folios 70-71 ); of the 6010 :- 
‘‘ R^RiRI qiRclIR?:^ RrR lyRRHfR RI^I FRIRfRi IRRIRR 

RW yRT | 1 Rf^ I ff^^RnRI R Rr;R?^ RI'iRf RIT RRRm RIRT RFR^JlfferR} 
RK RRfRTH tlRl ^RRR II l> I HR’R! 

5 ^ ROTRTrRI TOI: RJRI: II ^ II RIR ^TfRIR ipICI^- 

R 5 : I 3 re: y# rirt R ?1 ii H H RRfR RRI Rfe- 

RlRIRTRC^ I aT^IRIPRRRlR RxRRI^JRTflT^ Il \ It etc. ” ( Folio 71 ) ; of 
the elephant-.- ‘‘ IRRRjlfTI R R1 ^IRR I RIR RR: RRf 

Rift WfRRRl R^: II <» II RR.'RR: ^R5^R(0 i|^I?r I 

RCCRI 3*0 IRR^I*. II ^ II 5?^ll RHt*^fs?l rT# 3^ I BJf • 

{ continued on the next page ) 
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ments and activities in the [ndian palaces of the age. Ju consOii- 
ance with the main tone of the work, we find here through and 
through numerous mystic formulas (mantras) and diagrams 
( yantras ) meant for the use of persons, articles etc. of royal cir- 
cles in rarious affairs. The original Ms contains not less than 
276 miniature figures, tinged or plain, portraying various Grahas, 
Rasis, etc, or embodying mystic numerals etc. to form the said 
yantras or depicting the topics of description, e. g. the figure of 
an equipped warrior in the course of the treatment of martial 
astrology. 

The introductory portion of the work reads as follows: — 

( Folio l^ff) 

jmJTrfir flrgii: l 

ii ? i| 

fOTT 

3TT5n^ ! ’T*T?§»'^flT5rm'5T»T^qf i 

II ^ II 


( continued from the previoun page ) 

fsm ??fion ii ii ?i<fqT?rraai i 

ri^i ii v ii ^ir|?n- 

I iJq5?TR«qiHfflrRRf*R[*>r?ril:Erq: ll H ii 
»Tic5«i: I n ^ ii 

I I%5Rl R#: II '» 'I ^RliR^RRIf?! fSRi- 

I IR’IRraii^R^RI flRR^^U II « l| RffRi: 

f^'^r R IfRF >MI*. I RRS^'RIR^i RPHf ^Rofr II ^ II ?I%q 
R> I RR3 (iRIS«IR 1R^15^^R: ll i <> II #q 

^R I nmi 

tjflt R^ RPflFR cril%Rra[ I etc. ” ( Folios 73-74 ), 
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f’Tnm I 

H 31T: II » II 

iligjTRRmqRfq 1 
^T# ^trT 55 ^giiT» 9 t II h 11 
nfoTs pTT sjfrfaq f^. I 

ftsn 5 T firn^iff 11 ^ 11 

^w^'Tr^r <r> 35 T '^^rw'Srsfr f%: 1 

vr^or sr 55fi^T?ff wr il ^ ii 

^»TT R^qr RT^ I 

rasifTHr q«rT ^onw: ii « 11 

Hqa iRTRR ifrn^ ^Tf I 
H??|nif ?qTRrq II II 

jnTTHr w# TTirr "TTit^ ? kuw i 

qfRHfwR ^ q^TR^JTfm II ?o II 

qffrffRT q^qfmqisr^ 1 

3 th: Tn% ;n^ Tr%H ^rSti; || n n 

qtJTTSHI# TO 3 %i fW^T qr^ftg JTflJ^ I 
qa’sifrw q!T I? ^ 5 r? 5 ?rm 11 11 

ST Rt I 

Tft^TWWTITRf ir^Tfjinr Rirk: II II 
3 TTim%gTiR sRTR 5r»^Htf^?Tq; 1 
fp#r JT 5 FT 5 ft 5 q »nTT f>r. II ?« n 

ff^rq ^nrmf arq ^ i 

^?rrq f’T^'TTq WT TrT^rr?or 11 ?h 11 

qr hrtr 1 

qTR qit %qr^?r qjrrfnfr 11 ii 

3^»T'!Prq q^q-rTTHR ^ I 

tq ^ ^ ii ?vj ;i 

^R?SRJI 5 rri%=qrf^J 5 I 
fTr’Tiq q fq ?Tt qrr l| ?<5 II 

3 Traff%:qTq?rnft i%^f Ht^qsg^frtfr 

WT"r (?) %frfTO^ «rrf^er^Rt 1 
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wffrs’^mHT 5Rqtcr?T%i ^TTir^^=^R 

Sectional colophons are found at the close of some sections 
only and they generally read “ fm <T^- 

srep^J): 

The author concludes as follows ; — 

(Folio 170‘’ff) 

^«ur*Tim 5sfr5#?qTfH3 f «r*rT? i 

r? ^‘Sgxn'irara i^rfHts^r^qrsr: ii ? ii 

?ft??TT%aTi5r5r%5HgT%fi[=5RSf - 

inrnr^rm fsg^^ffer sw i 

6?T^^atf|prq^T*T: ti = ii 
fg#r»Tf8rw»iT ^ht 

gvrfH asHST^psT^mfl^^T: i 
^rTas5^(’n%TSar«n aas 
3Taf^% a^g l^far ii ^ it 

^f%3Tm m% ^rnfa ?n’?arT% i 
f^ii aarfa ?r?»4r: aariaTf5t?aTg; ii M it 

?ia sfT»iqT55a^*r a^wa??jT aRnia^m^ 

In Verses 1 to 4 of the introduction, salutations are made res- 
pectively to Siva, Durga, Ganesa and one sage Kataksa who is 
again referred to further in Verse 19 as the au thorns own guru 
and as highly proficient in all branches of mathematics. The 
author came of a Brahmana family and was named Parsurama. 

* It will be seen that the author uoiformly spells his name as Par^urSma 
which is a correct alternative form for Parasurama. Vide Siddhanta-Kaumudl 
on IJn^disutra I. 34 ( 3TT|;q^: ^ ..M 5pimiT% I 

The Tattvabodhini on this passage cites 
“ ^ ’’ from Mahosvara^s Visvako^a. Both Apte and Monier- 

Williams have recorded this form in their Dictionaries but they have not 
cited its use in standard old works. The passages quoted above from the 
BhUpalavallahha furnish three metrical instances of the use of the form 
ParlurSma. 
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His father was one SrI-Krsna-Deva who is described as emi- 
nently learned and benevolent It is not possible to discern ex- 
actly what the unintelligible letters ‘Kvana^ (=Kanvah?) 
preceding ‘ SrI-Krsna-Devah ^ in the Ms were meant to signify. 
The author seems to be a Saivite not only from the opening bene- 
diction but also from several stray salutations to Siva inside 
the work. 

The author’s family resided in a town or village which is named 
in Verses 2 and 19 of the introduction as Nihpapa and where 
there was probably a shrine of Goddess Yogesvarl or Dur^S. 
However, the name of the place appears to read as Nihpava or 
Nihpada in Verse 15 of the Lagnaprakarana where the author 
seems to note its local periods of the twelve lagnas : — 


STT^T fRT 1 

II li 







etc. ( —Folio 24 ). 

As per these periods, the place should be somewhere in India 
about the latitude 20.13. Although we have no means to decide 


its longitude, it should be somewhere in north Maharastrs as 
appears from the author’s numerous allusions to the Bhil ^ com- 


1 A letter is missing here in the Ms. 

* Obviously this is the scribe’s mistake for 322. 

” Folios 61ab, 65a, 81b, 85b, etc, Bhil Kings, too, are often alluded to. The 
Bbils are found much more numerously in Nimar, Malwa and Rajputana, but 
those pioviuces are not situated near the latitude concerned. 
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munity and frequent mentions of ‘ Jhotinga ' ’ as an evil spirit. 
As such, it seems reasonable to identify the place with NiphSd, an 
old town, about twenty miles north-east of Nasik which is on 
this latitude and possessing a famous temple of Durgadevl, The 
author thus seems to come of a Maharastra Brahmana family 
possibly belonging to the Kanva recension of White Yajurveda, 
It is not clear ^ if he himself had changed his residence to some 
other place. 

1 E. g. Folios 81b ( I 

II §fTf3:i=T?IT; I etc. ), 86a ( 

I ii ), etc. 

Th6 word may have originally come from the Sanskrit form ‘ Jotihga ’ which 
is given in some dictionaries as a name of Siva ! In Marathi, however, 

* Jhotinga ' primarily means an evil ghost, especially that of a dead 
Musalman, and secondarily a person of tyrannous temperament. Vide, for 

iostanoe, Srldhara’s Harivijaya XIII, 63“ ,,.3TlT?fI j 

II and such forms as * Jhotihga-padaaShl ^ current in Marathi. 
The word is used in these senses also in Gujarat, Nimar and Malwa, but 
those provinces are distant from the latitude concerned. 

* The author in the chapters entitled Kurmacakra, Grahayuddha, Graha- 
samagamS, etc. (Folios 54f[') mentions a number of places, regions and 
peoples while noting the efl'ects of tbe movements of various planets on them. 

RT.n, ari^rfi^r, irng, 'Tiof'Ci^^T, 

( = ? ), %?r, ^\, arr, 

^rrif , 51555, 5:|i\Tq5, hsw, 

?5JI, »15l^>5r, gvf, grT, iTi5!f, 

^=5gWRI?T, 37q5l?cT, 3T5|5ffl, 

qif ^ui-4, , qusffqj, qqB, q?!?, nisrvr, 

«T^, nf-ifir, f5^, 

i>n^, qpqiT, qR, qrq;, qi^q, iqn, etc. are among those 

mentioned. As these regions, peoples etc. cover almost the whole of India 
and even go beyond it, their mention does not shed any light on the author's 
current place of residence. Further, the author has in all probability 
borrowed these geographical allusions from earlier astrological works. There 
are some passages in the BhUpalavallabha which seem to suggest the 
( continued on the next page ) 
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In Verse 2 of the conclusion the author clearly states that he 
finished his composition of the Bhupalavalldbha on Thursday the 

second day of the bright half of the month of AsSdha in the 
year 1278 of the Salivahana era, i. e. about July 1356 A. C. 
The date is rather interesting as it marks the period when the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagara was approaching its zenith under 
the illustrious King Bukka ( 1353-1379 A. C. ) ’ and his celebr- 
ated ministers Madhava-Vidyaranya and Sayapa. Although 
there is possibly nothing in the BhUpalavallabha itself to warrant 
its direct connection with the Vijayanagara renaissance of anci- 
ent learning and culture, yet from this strange coincidence of 
dates it seems not unlikely that the author wanted it to be ap- 
preciated mainly by the court and palace of Vijayanagara. Most 
of the remaining verses of the introduction and the conclusion 
embody a eulogy of the work and its subject, possibly to press 
their importance on a prospective royal patron. ^ Of course, 


( continued from the previous page ) 

author's partiality for northern regions in preference to scuthern regions. 
Vide, for instance, the concluding Verses 73-76 of the chapter on SiihhSsana 
In connection with the setting of lions on royal thrones'" 

I a<!rf ll ” (— FoHo 65a ). How- 

ever, this partiality for northern India, commonly termed as DevabhUmi, 
ArySvarta, Bcahmavarta, Yajriadesa, etc., can be traced since time 
immemorial generally in old Sanskrit works, even in those composed in 
South India. Hence it alone cannot help in assigning our author's current 
residence to northern India. 

1 Ishwari Prasad : History af Mediaeval India ( Allahabad, 1940 ), 
pp. 418ff. 

^ By the way, it may also be pointed out here thht the first section of 
the BhUpalavallabha^ coming after the author's introduction, deals with the 
importance of an astrologer in the palace. Vide I 

I imr’Tl ^!(,T^r55^ ^ifrt hr: II ’ II 
HTjIHt 1^511?:^: I ^Tr^[¥q^SrH^inR!^[ II ^ II HR 

HHn«lrfi iRHHr fR:qrf^5i; | arR r RR^^sf^R 11 ^ ll 

( continued on the next page ) 
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there were also other Hindu chiefs, big and small, who were 
faced mainly with the conquests' of Firoz Tughluq ( 1351-1388 ) 
and Hasan Bahman Shah ( 1347-1359 ) in the different parts of 
the country about this period, and the possibility of some of them 
being in our author’s view cannot be ignored altogether. 

The Bhupalavallabha has been profusely quoted as a standard 
work of authority in numerous subsequent works on Dharma, 
Jyautisa, etc. and the author’s date can be seconded in the light 
of this external evidence, too. We find it cited in Mahadevavid’s 

( 1653 A.C. ) ^ in Kamalakarabhatta’s 
Nirrtayasindhii ( 1612 A.C. ), ^ in Rama’s Muhurladntamani ( 1600 
A» C. ), ^ in Naray ana’s commentary Martandavallabha ( 1573 ) on 
his own Muhurtamartandd (1571A. C. ), ^ in Ganesadaivajna’s 
commentary Dipika ( c. 1528 A.C.)® on his father Kesava’s 
Muhurtaiattva ( c. 1498 A. C, ), ^ in Pltambara’s commentary Nir- 
myrimrfa ( 1524 A. C. ) ® on his own Vivahapatala ( 1522 A. C. ), ^ 
in Acaladviveda’s Ntrriayadwahi ( 1518 A. C. ) and in several 
other works, earlier or later, whose dates have not been specific- 
ally mentioned by their authors. Thus in about a century or so 

( continued from the previous page ) 

II II ^75^^01 qf^iq I 

II II SIT® i qi q ^ 

*ii^T5q'r«®(% IK II q; <T^q(% I 

^ I, II qqi ^ Hicn i5rf-?®T mar q : 1 q^r 

riff ?qqwq%q II || It is to be noted that many of these 
versei are very old, occurring also in Var5hamihira’s Brhatsamhita, 

^ Ishwari Prasad: History of Mediaeval India, pp. 288 and 367ff. 

^ P. V. Kane ; History of Dharma^astra, Vol. I ( Poona, 1930 ), p 530a 

® Ibid, p. 437. 

4 S. B. Dikshit: ^ 1931 ), pp. 278, 

473 etc. 

® Ibid, pp. 258, 400, 402, 473 etc. 

C Ibid, p. 472. 

^ Ibid, p. 471. 

Ibid, p. 472. 

* Ibid, p. 472. 

P. V. Kana : History of Dharma§astra, Vol. I, p. 573b. 
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after its composition the Bhupalavallabha appears to have come 
to enjoy the position of a high authority on the subjects. In fact, 
with its date fixed and corroborated, it jfurnishes ^ an adequate 
upper limit for the dates of a number of works citing it: 

Although in many cases these citations are given under the 
full name ' Bhupalavallabha,* in other cases they occur under the 
abbreviated title ‘ Bhupala. ^ This fact deserves special notice 
here as the general tendency ^ among scholars is to assign the 
citations occurring under the title ‘ Bhupala ^ to King Bhoja. 

In Verse 1 of the conclusion the author takes to himself the 
credit of being the first to combine Jyautisa and SvarasSstra in 
a single work. Although he thus claims a sort of originality for 
his own work ( vide also Verse 5 of the introduction and Verse 5 
of the conclusion in this connection ), still he must have freely 
drawn upon the works of his predecessors as is evident from the 
words * nanagranthamate Saroddhare^ of the concluding colophon 
and Verse 5 of the introduction where he expresses his indebted- 
ness to standard older works on Jyautisa and to the Agamas, 
possibly the Tantras dealing with Svara, attributed to Siva. How- 
ever, he mostly cites older 'authors and works anonymously or 

under general terms ( e. g. keoit apare viduh). In fact, 

so far as I could trace, besides a few Vedic hymns, Yavana 5 
and the Brahmayamala ® alone have beep explicitly mentioned 
in the work. The Narapatijayacarya, the popular work on Sva- 
rasastra composed by Narapati at Anhilawada about two cen- 

^ Vide my paper iiivadasas Jyotirnibandha : the Work and its Date* 
( NIA, Vol. V). 

^ Vide, for instance, Sivadasa’s Jyotirnibandha ( AnandSsrama Series 
No. 85, 1919 ) , p. 4 “ ^ Jflrrr 15^?^ I 

II ” etc. Cf. Verse 8 of the Saihvatsarasatra 
of the Bhupalavallabha quoted above in Footnote 2 oi p. 283 continued on 
p. 234 above. 

* E. g., Aufrecht: Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, ( Leipzig, 1891), 
p. 415a ; P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasnstra, Vol. I, pp. 278, 719a, etc. 

* E. g.» tbe Puru^asukta, the RudrasUkta^ ( Folios 61 etc. ), etc. 

s “ sn?#’’ (Foiioisb). “ 

” ( Folio 24a ), etc. 

( Folio 90a )* 
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turies earlier in 1175 A. C., * has not been explicitly mentioned 
by our author anywhere although his work has much in common 
with it. Still it is not unlikely that he makes a veiled allusion 
to it in the last line of Verse 19 of the introduction. 

Aufrecht mentions ^ Vcie Bhupalavallahlia as “ an encyclopa- 
edia of Dharma, Alamkara, Jyotisa etc. Kane, too, mentions ^ 
it as “ an encyclopaedia of Dharma, astrology, poetics, etc. 
However, even on a minute perusal of the two Mss of the Bhvr 
pUlavallabha, I was not able to find the slightest trace of a treat- 
ment of Alamkara or poetics in the work. Two of the sections 
are entitled ‘ Kavicakra ' and ‘ Kaviyuddhaprakarana,’ but the 
word ‘ Kavi ^ in these ^ and other sections does not mean a poet 
and the passages concerned have nothing to do with poetics. 
S. B. Dikshit in his Marathi History of Indian Jyotisa furnishes 
original details about several rare works on Jyautisa etc., but he 
mentions ^ the Bhupalavailahlia only as cited by others. Twice 
he also mistakes ^ the names Bhupala and Bhupalavallabha of 

1 8. B. Dikshit: p. 476. 

* Catalogus Cotalogorunit Vol. I, page 4l5a. 

® History of DharmasUstra^ Vol. I, page 599a. 

* Vide Folios 162ff. “ I 

II w^oit =£1 i 

II 5r|tri I ^ q: 

qi:q;(l) ii I 

i =5#^'i qqsjfi ii 

iqsoq qiw. I Hqjqjnqq: gjn: II 

i ii 

fqqi W Subsequent sections 

( * Durgacakra’, etc.— Folios 164ff ), too, mention this Kavi. Vide “ 

I qsq; II 

| Iispqaq ^ || 

fllq: I q>qr fiqfiq qnqq: ii etc. ” Possibly 

scholars of Tantra can shod light on the significance of the word ‘ Kavi * in 
these oases. Vide also BivadSsa's Jyotirnihandha^ p. 333. 

• ?mfm, p.472. 

• lbid,v.m. 
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the work for those of authors. Evidently he had not been able 
to procure a Ms of the Bhupalavallahha, 

Little is known about other works by our author. A com- 
mentary on BhSskara’s LUavati had been fathered ’ on him but 
subsequently his authorship was rejected ® to it, as its author, 
another Parasurama, being son of one Srlharsa and not of 
Srikrspa-Deva, was found to bear a different parentage. 

Post-Script 

After my paper on the Bhupalavallahha had been sent for press, 
it came to my notice, through the courtesy of Mr. P. K. Gode, 
that late Mr. Vishvanatha Kashinatha Rajwade, the veteran 
pioneer of historical research in MahSrastra, has made some allu- 
sions to this work and also cited therefrom a few passages, in- 
cluding the verse mentioning the date of its composition, in the 
Introduction to VoL VIII of his Sources of Maratha History 
( 5PT?:T35ir5?n ). The allusions 

are meant firstly to prove that the use of scraps of birch-bark and 
cloth-pieces as sheets for writing out mystic mantras and 
yantras was in vogue as late as 1326 A. C. and secondly to 
demonstrate that Marathi was absolutely devoid of Persian 
words as late as 1356 A. C. The relevant portions of the allu- 
sions may bo extracted here from the current volume of 
V. K. Rajwade’s Historical Introductions ( Poona, 
1928 ) 

“ ( Pp. 373 ff. ) 

%orir*TTof:— 

#5^ *rH ^”3 ^ n 

f ^ i 

ITT m ^ ?rvs<:h fo 

f^ftsrr art fit. in if«rhT ir^nr 5?^? trr^sr »for% f » 

* Aufreoht; Catalogus Catalogorum, Yol. I, p. 327a. 

Ibidf Vol. II ( Leipzig, 1896 ), page 209, etc. 
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spr^TT^ <K#‘ srftH ^ ^=^^1 

sTTffH ^55TT w ^rers^ h srff . 

^ ^ ^ I ^ I ^itij ^ i*^ r^ r I 

^tf¥?FT^^rF7 5fr^??P«Ti ii ii 

^T^ft^HT4|^"srrgir^WTnf*r: i 
JT^frr^?3ri^ ^ ii ii 

n^HTffJTTV^ 3 I 

gg-iTm?T^??;?rT »t^jth-^ ii ii 

aror^-Tir ^i^TarTOT^T^Tfar: i 

^frinr^ ^Dr>JT^T%Tr ^ ii ?«3 ii 

T3ri%%g; II ?«« II 

3niT%r%^ afPTfH ii ?vso n 

’T^frTTTrt’T?^ ii 

f ?o fTo ’TT^JI 'T^H^ tft’^ gq-frT rTH 

T%T%^ 3TT|h. fo ^0 H TT^q- |n# 

?^?«s H ^srt fT'Ttss ^[t?r ^^Jrrr^T ^ 

^rnrJT=^ str g-^rriff 'T^lTTirqTtaTH ariwr 

'T^TTTiTrT^ ^ngr^r af«r fgiTt^r. ?TVrH ^ ^r'T3T% 

arrar ^rt f^grCf 3T# 3T%^ R^rofr siTf. grra’^’r <T3f¥ i%^f 
^ ^ jf^ g- ^ frT=^ 3WIT so ^0 

f’fTTTT^ ^ S^f ?fl5p ^fm 3T^?r ” 

“( Pp. o90 ff. ) STTHT w f. ^^rr? rrm 

arigfjJT f. H. ?^H^riT5r q-^ jt^rt ^wi ttTK qarnirqrt^ffT 

HTgr'sqr ?r«rr^T 3fj^ ^tHt. ?r«rpEqT 5^jf 
wrsft^ JRRT WRIT 3TTtH.:— 

JTrr nrrr II ^ ^Tt^'^rr n flcsf^ir ii v TOrt# ii 

f3ft 1TT5 " ^ qT<%^ II ^W 31^ II I| sj-q- 

arr^RT ti ^Rafr li ^afr 3niT37 ii arr^rr^Tf ^ETTar^ n srrm 
rftT II t II 3TR ^TT II 3Trf?Rr qTBTg II q^rt % ^arar ii 
^5Tir »Twm II aarTSST^ r a-wt ii fm? qTt ?\s u 

^fn" ^ ^ IR^II II qoT qTR%cr il 

wfitft 11 "Ry II 3TTRR^^ l| II f^*T, qRqr, 

»r;?, T^Tf^, f w, f ^T%a II f fRHarrf^ mf hss 
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^ i| *ft!T t il Jr'rrojgrff il il 

’f’l. ^rf f m ^ TT 3 ?ft JT^rfr II fTJRFm'inFV f 

Il f^r»T, ^ 5 =?Tr, »T 3 -?ft 11 mf?r, f .#^ht li 

^ '!irgT %% II ^ i%i 5 rT t%% 11 >tt 5 il 
^ ^ ^ II jfor^ II Soffit# II f?fff 

»Tni II Itt TT ffi- ?rfr 11 ^rs^fralT fvi, 5 ^%Wffr 

?T f| T%<Tf^y € r II ^rar 11 f^f^Trar f'l 11 

%% II rT^IT ^ ^fir% II lf%IJI^I^Ifl’TI 

arif ^ #r ^i%'^ ?i*Tiir ^orft 11 ’rnt »Tt m ^^rr 

^ II ^ II 

?m m^qraj^w: ii ^fnrmf<TTir*Tg: 11 
m ^ ^1^"% |r^ ^5ff IRTSt STTfa ^ ??ThTT 

*fvr jfT^f. ?rr 5n^>qff- 

HT^ *TT^?nwr aiTf- ifornqr# ^rot art ¥r, ?. w. 

fewaq-r sTRs^n'^qr ^ f. ?^H^rr T%ff®a5rT ^r g’Rin^ 
«TRa my mrWr 3 Rr items® f^i%s ’R'ir ant. 

f. m T%i%#aqT ^R»ynm mm \V<^ rnmr 

i%f|«am if«TRm aiwi’s mff^, mt fr ut 

?raRm »Tr%;mf m f%f%g: 3RT®r mft% ” 

“ ( P. 396 ) ^RaHm TRmm® f. m 

q’^Rst'Ttw'r® nr^^aflir <Rd% 

q>Rm srq-yH arff. ’’ 

Evidently Mr. Rajwade possessed a Ms of the Pariiramopa- 
desa which he regards to be an abbreviation, made in the year 
1278 of the Salivahana era, of the Bhupalavallabha. Unluckily the 
Ms is not before us and hence it is not possible to discern exactly 
its extent etc. and its relation to our two Mss of the Bhupala- 
vallabha. From our Mss, however, it is amply clear that the 
author Par^urama, the title, Pariurdmvpadesa, mentioned as an 
alias of the Bhupalavallabha in some colophons, and the year of 
composition mentioned in the verse cited, all pertain to the Bhu- 
palavallabha itself and not to any abbreviation thereof. I was 
able to trace in our Mss, though in different enumerations and 
with slight variations, all the passages cited by Mr. Rajwade, 
excepting the concluding Marathi inscription of his Ms. 

From what Mr. Rajwade writes, my impressions about his Mei 
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are ( i )*that it contained only selections from the Bhupdlamllabha 
and did not possibly include the author’s introduction and pass- 
ages like the Sarhvatsarasutra cited by me ; ( ii) that it does not 
mention the soribe^s date ; and ( iii ) that the scribe who evid- 
ently came from Maharastra also incorporated some other inter- 
esting but foreign passages like the cited Marathi inscription 
which is not found in our Mss, is not at all suited at the conclu- 
sion of the work after the verse mentioning the date of composi- 
tion and consequently does not seem to belong to the original 
work or to come from the original author. 

I have tried to establish with reasons that the author Par^u- 
rSma hereditarily belonged to a place in Maharastra. Mr. Eaj- 
wade, however, appears to take this as a self-evident fact possibly 
mainly due to the existence in his Ms of the said Marathi inscri- 
ption which be seems to ascribe, without any reason, to the ori- 
ginal author himself. As a matter of fact, Par^urSma^s date 
( viz. 1356 A. C. ) can have no connection with the Yadava empire 
of Deogiri which had been totally crushed as back as 1318 A. C. 

Again, there is absolutely no mention of the year 1248 of the 
Salivahana era (i. e. 1326 A. C.) in our Mss and it does not appear, 
reasonable to assume that the author took thirly years to finish 
this work, based for the most part on older works and covering 
barely 171 folios. Our Mss, too, after the author^s introduction 
and the Saihvatsarasutra, furnish the section on the Phalas of 
sixty Samvatsaras. But there the treatment is wholly general 
and is not restricted to any particular cycle of Samvatsaras 
commencing with any particular year in the author's view. As 
such it is not possible to gather eractly the passages in Mr. 
Rajwade's Ms from which he asserts that the work deals with 
the Samvatsaras commencing from Saka 1248 and concludes that 
the same was commenced in that year and finished in Saka 1278. 
In case, however, his Ms agreed in reading with our Mss in this 
portion, one may try to explain how he got at Saka 1248. The 
Saihvatsaraphala section in our Mss reads 

if: l 

! I ? 11 

f 5f S’T: I 

ft?r; 11% d il 
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1 

fpTf w tfr^ fr^for II \ 11 
... ... ftJnft: 'ifT'TrfwR II li 

9 • • Vtf 

^ im^lr ^dsn'f^?^T 1 

vS 

HW5TT5Tr^ ^rkr 11 ?h ii 

fw ^rfrgTrgr^ y ^r f r ^R ii^ii 

Here the author first mentions the Saka year 1278 of his com- 
position of the work and then proposes to deal with the Phalas 
of 60 Saihvatsaras, in a general manner as will be evident from 
the passages cited above. He does not seem to say that any 
cycle of Samvatsaras in his view begins with the year mentioned 
by him and with a view to being construed grammatically, too, 
Verse 1 of the above citation has to be split up into two sentences 
* Sako Gajabdhiauryo nah * and ‘ Sastihrtprabhavadayah etc. ' 
Mr. Rajwade, in case his Ms read identically, appears to have 
interpreted ‘ Gajabdhisuryah ^ as 1248. It is true that conven- 
tionally * abdhi ’ stands both for four and for seven. But it is 
most reasonable to take it here to stand for seven and not for four 
in the light of the fact that the Saka year 1278 ( ‘ astamunidvi- 
candrasarhkhye is further mentioned by the author in his final 
metrical colophon as the year of his composition of the work. Last 
but not the least, Prabhava Samvatsara, so far as I can see, coinci- 
des with Saka 1249 and not with Saka 1248 as Mr. Rajwade seems 
to suppose. This is borne out by the fact that Durmukha, the 30th 
Samvatsara of the cycle, coincides with Saka 1278 as mentioned 
by OUT author and further that Paridhavin, the 46th Samvatsara 
of the preceding cycle, coincides with Saka 1234 as mentioned 
by Cahgadeva in the following concluding verses of his Marathi 
Tativasara ( Ujjain, 1936, Page 49 ) : — 

3r?»^?r?rr | ?f5r arg-fg i ini i 

11 II fT »TTg5rT wfff 1% ^nT^nrfj jjrf %Hr I 

JTTf fH«rT I ^ II ? II l^nCT I 

I *TT*ff^T rlf^ I II Ko\c ll etc. 

?1 I Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 



ON SOME WORDS FOR ‘ CHILD ’ IN INDO-ARYAN 

BY 

S. M. Katre 

The present paper is offered here with the hope that it will 
open up a new field of enquiry in Indo- Aryan linguistics which 
I incidentally mentioned in my last Wilson Philological Lecture' 
as the science of Synonymies. It intends briefly to discuss some 
words for ‘child - boy or girP to be found in the entire history of 
Indo- Aryan. I reserve a full discussion of the problems involv- 
ed and the principles to be developed in the cause of this new 
Bcienoe for a monograph to be published at some future date. 
The limitations on this enquiry are dictated by the exigencies of 
space and time, which make it imperative that I should be as 
brief as possible here. 

The notion of ‘ child ' is connected with a group of vocables 
which indicate the different characteristics of the underlying 
subject such as boy, girl, son, daughter, youth, young, small, 
dear, etc. and the different words for these which we find in the 
entire Indo-European group conform to one or the other of these 
several patterns. Some of these vocables develop a special mean- 
ing applied to a particular class of animals, such as we find in 
English kid ( : sheep ), pup ( • dog ), heifer ( : cow ), while others 
have a more general sense. 

Let us first consider a few examples of this type in Indo- 
European. For a small child or infant we notice the three 
forms *orhho-j */cen- and * g'^^er(r}bh-“ which give us in 01- A. 
drbha-^ arbhd-y ( and with the same sense in Slavonic ), kariina-, 
karia, kanyd and gdrbha- {perhaps <I-E. ^^gnelbh-). Other cog- 
nate forms may be seen in Walde-Pokorny^s Vergleichendes 
Wdrterbuch der indog ermanischen Sprachen, For a boy or a girl 
the following expressions are recorded ^ *paliaq-, ^inaghu-^ 
*meripr all of which are attested in a number of I-E. languages. 

* Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo-Aryan, BhUratlya 
Vidyn 2. 228, 
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We notice that has a number of words to express 

these ideas having a differing range in actual usage* We have, 
for instance, the following words to indicate some phase of the 
semantic grouping involved in the concept of ‘ child- boy or girJ,^ 
dpatyam, drbha- or arbhd-^ arbhakd-: kandy kanu kaninaka-, kanyaka. 
kany/it kanydndy kanydla^ kanyikd ; kUordh, kisoraJcah, kii- 
orikd ; kumdrdh^ kumarakdh^ kumdri, kumdrika ; gauri ; dimhhdht 
dimbhakahy (jtimbhikd ; tdnarriy tdnaya - ; ianuja^: fdrunah, taruni ; 
tokdm ; ddralcahy ddrikd ; nagndy nagnikd ; putrdhy putrakdhy put^ 
rikdyputrly potah. potakdh \ bdla-ybdlaka-^ybdlikd ; mdriavahy mdn^ 
avakah ; mdriavikd ; lagnikd ( variant for nagnikd ) ; vatsdhy vatsdy 
vaUaka- ; vdsu f. sdvah, sdvakah ; iisiihy iisukdhy siiulah- » sdmtalih 
ty gamtdndh ; sutar-, sunah, sundy sun^h ; stuka-. 

Besides simple vocables of the type indicated above a good 
number of compound expressions have come into existence in 
OI-A. Thus from the word stdna- ' breast,^ we have the following 
compounds for ‘ infant, suckling ^ stanam-dha-y stanam’-dhama-, 
sfanam-dhdya-y stana-^pa-y stana-pdym- and stanasyu-y stanya-pa^ 
stanya-pdyin-y stanya-bhujy stand-bhuj-. 

In the sense of ‘ being produced by oneself ' we have such 
OI-A. expressions as aurasya- ‘ legitimate child, ' dtmaja-^ dtma* 
nmt-y dtmasamtdna-y dtmojanman-; hrdayajd-y iariroja-, iarira- 
janman-. Here also belong the words mentioned above : tdnaya-^ 
fanuja-, A few other expressions like uttdnasatja- indicate the 
particular stage in the growth of the infant. 

Of the vocables indicated above pota{kahy sdvaikah and vatsa- 
originally applied to animals of the lower order and then gradu- 
ally extended to human relationship. Particularly noticeable 
in this connection is the vocative vatsa comparable to fata as a 
term of affection addressed to a junior and to Vedic tatd-. But both 
OI-A. poiaikah and Bva{ka)- retain their original meaning in 
their unextended forms. Very rarely do we observe the 
occurrence of such compounds like rnuni’^idvaka--. 

Already in classical Sanskrit words such as dThha--, arbhd-^ 
arbhakd- are almost obsolete ( the last one surviving perhaps a 
little later than the others ) ; similarly tokdniy generally joined 
with tdnaya-j is never used in classical literature, while ftana, 
leant and kaninakdh are confined only to the Bgveda. 
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Turning to P^li we notice the following vocables ^ apacca'^. 
kaflfla, kumara-^ kumaraka-y kumari ; ianaya-y tamtya-^ ; tarurjux-'y 
tatuna-j daraka-y darika ; pufta-y pultaka-; pota-y pofaka-; bcila-y 
halaka-y balika ; manavcfy maruivaka-\ manavikd ; vaccha-y vacchaka^ 
vacchatara-y vacchaiarl { <,01- Pi., mtsatara-)\ chapary chdpaka- 
cf. OI-A ; iava-ka-) ; susu^^s 8uia ; sum-. It would appear 

from this list that the number of vocables is very much reduced 
in comparison with 01- A. It is this gradual reduction which 
brings about new expressions for the concept in NI-A. 

In the various Prakrit dialects we observe the following vo- 
cables • apacca- or avacca-; abbhaya-; kanna : ktsora-y kisori ; 
kumaXa-y kurnuru kumdriya ; dimbha-y 4imhhtya ; fariaj/a-, fanayd , 
tav>uy(^^) tcLV-uhbhavay fantibhu ; taruria-y taruyXy taluni *, ddra-y ddraga 
ddraya-y darid ; putta-y puttaya-y puttiUy putti ; poa-y poaya-y 
bdla-y balaa^y balUy balxd ; vaccha-y vacchd ; vdiu ' chdm-; sisu-^y 
susw^y sua-y sudy suriu-. 

It is not necessary for us to go into further details about these 
MI-A. expressions as they are more or less derived from their 
corresponding OI-A. words. But it would be interesting to see 
how many of these Old and Middle I-A. vocables have survived 
in their inherited form in the NI-A. languages. * 

8k, dpatyam : Pa. Pk. apacca- Pk. avnccn-y cf. N. hacero the 
young of a bird, P. bacCy vacc m. young of fish, reptiles ; N. baccd 
or bacco the young ( of animals ), bacci a small female child, 6acctt 
term of endearment for a child , H. baccd, 

Sk. kanya f. maiden Pa. hailndy Pk. kavna, Sdh. kand f.— Sk. 
kanydld f. maiden J Sdh, kaflirl a prostitute, and Sk, kanyasa-y of. 
kdnlyas-- kanchi little girl, young woman: fcancAo young ; 
Ksh. kds^y kais^, kPch^y youngest brother ; Ku. kdso younger. 

Sk. kuindrdh boy, kumdrakdh little boy, kunidri f, Pk, kumdra- 
kuniara-y kumdriy human ? G. M. kuvar boy M, kuvar f. virgin, G. 
k^varl f. girl ; H. kuwdry kAwdr Sdh. kilarOy N. kumdr{o) q. v. 

Sk. tdruvahy tarunl : Pa. tarwia-y talum-) Pk. tarav^a-y taluvorl 
N. taruni young woman, tarunu young man. 

Sk. ddra- ( cf. ddrakah ) : Shina ddri m. pi. boys ; and in the 

* Occurs only in the dialect of SakSra in Mfcchakatika, 

* I have used Turner’s abbreviations in his Nepali Dictionafy with some 
modiflsationg which are easily understandable. 
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compound ^^ramadara- village boy: N. (jarridr, gawar, gd'j^^r dl 
clown, boor, O. gamara rustic, H. P. gawdr, G. gamar, M. gavar. 

Sk. putrdh : Pa. Pk. putta- G, M, put^ K. putUyV, putt, H. put 
Ku. put, A. B. N. put, O. puta etc. : for further cognates see under 
N. put 

Sk. potih young of animal : Pk. poa-; A. B. po son, O. pua. 

Sk. bdlah young : Pa. Pk. bdla-^ M. N. hal, O. hula, H. P. bald, 

L. bdl, Sh. B. bal Sgh. hat *, v. s. v. N. balakJia ( small ) child. 

Sk. vatsdh, vatsakah : Pa. vaccho, vacchako, Pk. vaccha-xn. ; Ku. 

N. bdcho, B. Bi. H. bdeha, P. bacchd, P. L. vacchci, Sdh. vacha, Sgh. 
vasu, all in the sense of ‘ calf ’ ; with -r- extension in B. bdehur, 

O. bdehard colt, bachuri calf. G. vachru, vachardu. Sk. vatiaruparn 

M. K. vdaru. 

Pa. chapo young of an animal ( cf. Sk. sdvah ) : Pk. chciva- ; 
Rom. cavo son ; O. chud young of an animal ; B. chd, chd, H. 
chdwd, N. chdwd ; extensions of this in N. chduro the young of a 
bear, dog, cat etc. : Ku, boy, H. chdurd young of an 

animal ; — 'Rom. arm. cold girl ; A. saivdi male child, B. chdoydl 5 
B. chdnd young of an animal, H. chaund. 

In addition to these survivals from OI-A. vocables indicat- 
ing the concept of ‘ child * NI'-A. has developed a large number 
of inherited vocables from Old and Middle I~A. in this parti- 
cular sense. Some of these, in fact, seem to go back to Indo- 
European, but as matters stand at present, the subject still awaits 
further investigation. We shall not consider all the vocables 
found in NI-A. to express this idea, but only the most important 
of them, and in particular the Marathi form porgd, mul, 
mulgd. 

For ‘ girl * Nepali celi, K. calli, cellv, ‘ boy * N. ce/o, K, callo for 
which we have B. O. H. P. edd, Ksh. ceto, Sdh. G. celo G. celko 
(cf. K cerko) boy, M. celd<'^cella- on whose affiliation see Turner, 
Nepali Dictionary 183a. Connected with this group is K. cereju, celiu 
child, M. ce(frfi<C *cefaTupam and the other dialectical forms 
quoted by Turner s. v, celo. This Sk. ceta- itself in the sense of 
disciple, pupil, servant, is<Sk. ^erta-^ *crtta- according to S. K, 
Chatterji. ^ On the other hand, if we accept Bloch’s derivation 

‘ Some Etymological Notes, Itew Indian Antiquary, 2. 421-27; cf. my 
Prakrit Uocicjiraa and Uocuijai in Kane Festschrift pp. 258-59 and Indo- 
Arica I in Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 1. 153-56. 
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from Dravidian *dh ‘ smal] ^ we shall note the parallelism found 
in Romance languages where words indicating smallness have 
often developed the significance of ‘ child. ’ On this see below, 

H. chokra^ O. chokarUy N. chokara^ B. P. chokra^ Sdh. cJiokaru. 
G. chokro, M. sokra all indicate ‘ boy ’ just as N. chokari, H. chokrl 
etc. signifies * girl. ’ Compare these forms with N. Ku. choro 
boy, son * Rom coro poor, orphan ; Sdh. choro ; N. chori girl, 
daughter ‘ H. G. chori. Turner connects the first group with 
I-A. "^chokkara— ' the other forms quoted by him under the 
entry choro such as H, chohr'd^ O. chohar^ chohra, chohri^ L. chohur 
posit an I-A. ^chokhara-; similarly G. chodl f. girl<*c//o^^^/ca 
while N. choto small, short and its cognates in NI-A. all derive 
from *chotta- ^ Thus on the one hand we observe *chokkara- and 
"^chokJiara-, and on the other "^chota- ( in *chotikd ) and *chotta-. 
The MI- A. form choyara which Turner quotes for basing the ety- 
mology of N. choro may be derived in its turn from Sk. ksaudra- 
( cf. ksudrd--, ksulla ) PMI-A. ^ksandPra or *ks(mdara'> choycyra-, 
again showing the extension of ‘ smallness ’ to indicate ‘ child, 
boy or son.' The origin of the other forms is not quite clear at 
present but the significance is definite ^ ‘ small or smallness ' 
extending to mean ‘ child, boy or son • girl or daughter. ' 

Turner gives N. keti, Ku. keti girl, daughter : N. Ku. keto 
boy, son, without any etymology ; but on the analogy of N. choto 
K^chotta- we should posit N. keioK^ketta- but still we would be 
far from explaining the origin of these words. We might even 
compare them to Sk, ceta- without arriving at any further 
explanation of the NI-A. forms. 

On the other hand the above forms lend themselves for com- 
parison with Pk. biticr-^ bitti'- N. Ku. G. heto, A. B. II. P. hefd^ 
Sdh. ^eto^ M. beta ; N. B. A. hcii, H. P. L. G. M. heti Sdh. beti, 
the first indicating * boy, son ' and the second ‘ girl, daughter.' 
The e-colouring in NI-A. must be due to an original e in Hetta- 

» *chokkara- might conceivably be derived from *chukkara- < Sk. 
*k,^ut’-kara- ( cf. k^udra- ) from the base ^ k§ud-^ indicating smallness, 
minuteness, with ks^ y ch. Actually from the base>^/ ksu~ with the t- 
formans we have f. ‘ sneezing ^ ksutkari f. black mustard. The *k§ut- 

in *k^ut-kara-‘ may be from\J ksud-- with zero suflix. 

^ *chotia- might similarly be derived from ^chufta- *k§ut-tvam 
* smallness * extended to mean * small ’ after k^udrli'-. 
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betti preserved as t in the extant Prakrit forms quoted above. 
But what is the original significance of this *betta-^ 

H. P. larkt, N. larki girl, daughter ; N. larko boy, son : H. P. 
larka, A. lara. H. lerka<*lada- with -akka- extension ; this 
is compared by Turner with Sk. dhatup^ha latati is a child 
ladati plays. But G. ladku, MJadka darling<*Za(?(;ia-, thus giving 
a parallel to *chota- and *chotpi-- indicated by N. choto and G. 
diodu There seems to be thus in I~A. a large number of alter- 
nate forms not derived from I-E. or OI-A. but formed during 
the Indian development of I-A. either through incorproation 
from non-Indo- Aryan languages or through hypersanskritsations 
of MI-A. forms ( cf. ladati * latati ). 

Similar to the above are the Hindi forms laura boy, lauri 
girl, lauriya daughter ; if there is connection between the forms 
laura and laura then we may refer to Sk. nagnika as one of the 
epithets of a small girl. On this other form see Turner under 
lauro stick. 

Turning to the special Marathi forms por.porga^ porgl : muly 
mulgd, mulgl and the dialect forms jhil, jhilga we notice at once 
the suffix -ga- in its extended form. Thus we have to deal in 
reality only with the bases por-, rriul- and jh\l- in order to dis- 
cover their etymologies. The etymology of por- is easily con- 
nected with Sk. po/a- with -ra- extension as Turner suggests under 
Nepali pothi * hen, bird : here we have such cognate expressions 
as Ku. poiho any young animal, H. young female of any 
animal, but their relationship is not clear with Sk. pota-*^ Pa. 
polo, Pk. poa-; A. po son, B. po son, poya young plant ; 0. puo son 
pud young plantain or bamoo ; H. pod young plant or animal ; 
M. povd young snake, Sgh. pb young animal. As cognate with 
M. por we have G, porl little girl, poro insect. Although there 
is nothing exceptional in Turner’s deriving M, por as a -ra- ex- 
tension of Sk. pofa- for it is quite a normal development, we have 
to observe here that Sk. pota- itself is an extension in of I-E. 
*po“-, and it will not be unreasonable to consider here the ex- 
tension in of this I-E. base attested for instance in Gk. 

pauros small, Lat. parvus^ and which we notice also in Sk. *-porar 
as a second member of a compound in nila-pora- iataporaka-- a 
spaoies of sugar-cane. And this inherited form with the exten- 
sion in *-ro- might conceivably give us the M. and G. forms. 
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Tba matter of accepting direct I-E. origin with the Wormans 
and then with I- A. -m- extension will only be a matter of per- 
gonal faith, until the balance of probabilities is proved to be on 
one particular side. 

The second word mul with its dental -7- indicates a MI-A. 
*mulla- which could be easily connected with Sk. mula’^ in its 
derived form mulya- ‘ being at the root ^ ( i. e. ‘ beginning ’ by 
extension, hence start ‘ of life ’ ), just as Pk. molla- <Sk. rmulya-^ 
and here the matter might rest. Wow several Christian dialects of 
KohkanI have the words burgo, bhurgo, burgi, bhurgi respectively 
for ‘ boy ’ and ‘ girl, ’ and they are separable into a base bur- or 
bhur- with a suffix -go-- corresponding to -g^- and a suffix -gi- 
corresponding to -gl- of Marathi*. It is not possible to connect 
this bur- or bhur- with any known variant of por- or mul- con- 
sidered above ; and yet both the form as well as the meaning in- 
dicate that we have here to deal with one set of forms only. Is 
it possible to connect these different expressions as deriving 
from a common source ? 

Initially we may observe that the alternation bh- : m- has 
been claimed as an Austro-Asiatic characteristic by Przyluski 
in his discussion regarding the origin of such double forms in 
Sanskrit like hharu-- maru -, ' bhalla-; wallu- But in the pre- 
sent case it is difficult to posit any such origin, as the chances 
appear more favourable in the direction of Indo-European. Al- 
ready in the Romance languages, which offer such a unique par* 
ellel to Indo- Aryan, we find that corresponding to Latin pt^er- 
itself being connected with I-E. *pu-, one of the modifications 
of I-E. discussed above in connection with Sk. pota-* 

Similarly M. K. pil ‘ young of an animal/ H. pUlu, P. pilla ‘pup’ 
is connected with Lat. pullus. Thus K. b{h)urgo appears to be 
derived from this Pistojan burchio through the Portuguese con- 
nection with Goa. Thus por- and bhur-- can ultimately be con- 
nected with I-E. or one of its modifications like ^plu-- 

( *pau-) *pu-. Whether M. muh can be connected with :the same 
base in I-E. must depend upon the change of p- to m- as a possi- 
ble factor in I-E. or any of its cognate descendants. The forma- 
tion with the NI-A. formans - pa- -pi- for M. or -po- -pi- for K. 

‘ BSL 90. 197: bh~: m~ ibid. 196-201. 

BSJj 90. 196; Turner, Nepali Dictionary 652t>, 
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suggests the close parallelism existing between these three ex* 
pressions. 

In certain dialects of MarSthl and KohkanI we find the voca- 
bles jhil- and jhilga or jhilgo for ‘ son, boy.’ This can ‘ cniy go 
back to a MI-A. yhilla-, perhaps in the sense o’" ‘ small ^ as in 
N. jhilli ‘ small fragments of sweetmeats.^ 

•Closely connected with each other seem M. Ilk, lekru and G. 
dikri, dikro and diku ‘ a small stick ( for cattle driving V ),’ the 
first four indicating ‘ child - boy or girl.’ The MI-A. origin sug- 
gests forms like ^Ukka- ( : ^lekka - ), ^dikka-, *dikka- beyond which 
we cannot go at present. 

There are a large number of other expressions which indicate 
this idea in NT-A. but they will not be discussed at this juncture. 
But there are two words in Sanskrit, kundci- and golaka-, for an 
illegitimate child while the husband is still living. The first 
word goes back to I-E. *kurno- ( or ^rno"-) found in Gr. kurnoi. 
Old Icelandic horniingr. The idea seems to be connected with 
hiijbddm ‘ a round hole ’ just as golaka- signifies * roundness.’ 
Compare this with Sk. iiiu- ‘ child ’ < I-E, *keu- * to swell ’ and 
Sk. idva“. 

For the development of meaning from ‘ small ’ to ‘ child ’ we 
may now compare the following examples from Romance langu- 
ages. ' 

1. Latin mm a pet term for cat »* Castellan mino ‘ small ’ but 
dial, of Hennegau minet ‘ delicate girl ’ Bearanian menit ‘ child, ’ 
Spanish ?nemno, -a ‘ page,’ Jurasian mifla' young girl’Cata- 
lanian minyo, boy, ’ minyona ‘ maid * etc. 

2. Latin parvulus ‘ small ’ : Catalanian parvol ‘ child. ’ 

3. Latin *ptkk-- ‘ small ' : Abruzzian piccerdle ‘ boy, ’ Rum- 
anian piciu ‘young boy,’ Canavese cM ‘son,’ pcifa, t^eta 
* daughter. ’ 

4. Lat. pit ‘ small ' : Campidian pisterku ‘ boy. ’ 

On the other hand an original ‘ small boy ’ tends to develop 
the concept of * smallness ’ • Lat. putulus ‘ small boy * in Rum- 
anian puckioa ‘ small. ' 


^ Meyer-Lubk© Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, s. vv. For 
Indo-*£'uropean reoonatruotions refereaoe is to be made to Walde-Pokorny 
indicated abore. 
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BY 

Liladhar B. Keny 

In the Mahahharata the word Narayana is explained as 
follows •* 

mix 5TrTT ifT^T^rrret ?rm ’fxm i 

?TTTT^ofT^^T WR II ^ 

which can be translated thus J “'Waters were called ( formerly )® 
as Nara ; ( and ) by me is assumed their ( cTr^T ) name ; ( and ) 
moreover ( ) that being my abode ( BTq’ff ), ^ forever, I am 

called on that account, Narayana. 

As the verse itself suggests, there is in the above passage, ‘ 
more of the Dravidian element than the Aryan. It says “ Apa 
was formerly called as “ NArS Monier Williams, who • 
apparently did not know Dravidian languages, says, while 
explaining the word ‘ nara \ that it is “ probably only a form 

' Vana Parva, CXCII, 3. ( Kumbhako^am Ed. ). According to Dutt, it 
means “ In days of yore, I called the waters by the name of NSra, and 
because the waters have ever been my Ayana ( abode ), I am called 
Naraya^ia": Mbh. Vana Parva, CLXXXIX, 3. ( Dutt’s Tr. ). The same 
derivation of the word NSrayana is given in the Manusmrti^ I, 10. 

* This idea seems to have been embodied by Dutt in the expression ‘In 
the days of yore *. The verb used in the text is in past tense which clearly 
refers to a past age. 

31^ and ^nrr are used in the feminine gender, here. And so this 
which is the genitive plural, refers to them, namely waters. 

* Dutt explains the word as ‘ an abode But the ordinary Sanskrit 

word for it is and not 3PT^. The word 3T^, seems to be found twice 

only in Sanskrit literature, in the two passages referred to above ( of. Apte 
and Monier-Williams ). This fact and the intimate connection of this word 
with the Dravidian word ndrt7, as well as its derivation from a clear Dravi- 
dian root leaves no doubt about its origin. This is very likely another Dravi- 
dian word which has passed to the Sanskrit vocabulary, just as 3TI%, 

^i, 1^, Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 

Languages^ pp. 567-575 ). 
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invented to explain NarSyana. Caldwell thinks the word to 
have been derived from ‘ nir \ which in Dravidian langua- 
ges means ‘ water ^ Kittel and Besohi call it a Dravidian 
word. ^ Therefore the words themselves, of this verse, sTiow that 
they explain an old Dravidian tradition. 

Moreover as the Rsi Markandeya narrates in this passge 
one of “ the sacred events of ancient ages ), * 

we seem justified to state that the story of these events is a portion 
of the ancient pre-A.ryan lore. 

The name of the supposed Aryan god is a combination of 
three distinct and pure Dravidian words, namely, nar-ay~an. 

‘ ndr ^ or ‘mV’ (a/i), as we have already seen, means in 
Dravidian languages ‘ water ’ ; ‘ ay ’ in Tamil means ‘ to lie in a 
place ’ ; ^ and an is the male personal termination, in Dravidian. 
The word thus would mean ‘ one lying ( residing ) on waters \ ® 
This seems to have been a Dravidian god of the seas. 

' Monier Williams, A IS an tikr it- English Dictionary^ p. 479. 

* “ NIra, water ; assumed derivation m, to guide. Tbis derivation shows 
that the word was not familiar to the Sanskrit Pandits, Bopp derives it from 

nara, water *’ “ nh a and nara may have been originally identical, but a 

reference to the Dravidian languages will show that vtra must have been 
the older form. The Dravidian nir may perhaps be traced to mra, Tam.~Mal. 

•to be level’ ** “I have little doubt that to nira a Dravidian origin 

should be ascribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is nir or ntru ; and 
as tbis is the only word properly signifying ‘water’ which the Dravidian 
dialects possess, they cannot be supposed to have borrowed it from Sanskrit.^* 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages^ p. 571. 

2 K an arese- English Dictionary^ pp. xxvii, 157 ; Beschi, Saturakarati 
p. 204 ( Pondiohery 1872 ). 

^ Mahahharata, Vana Parva, CLXXXV, 46; of, CLXXXVI, 2; CXCI, 
2, 3. 15-16. 

* I owe this information to the Rev. Fr. S. Gnana Prakasar, 0. M. I , 
of Nallur, Jaffna, Ceylon. 

^ In the Bible, also, it is said that the spirit of God moved over tho 
waters ” : Gen. I, 2. It has already been shown how identical are some of 
the ancient Dravidian religious dogmas with the dogmas of the Hebrew 
nation. Cf. Heras, " The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions ”, Journal of the University of Bombay^ V, p. 3. ( f, n. ) ; 
Keras, ” La Tradicion del Peoado del Paraiso en las Naoiones proto-Indioa- 
Mediterraneas ” Revisia Espafiola de Estudios Biblicos^ I, pp. 1 ff, 
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It can be seen from the Mali^bharata that the passage we 
have quoted above, just follows the account of the Flood, which 
shows that they are two parts of the same account and so 
are connected with each other. But the story of the flood is not 
referred to at all in the Rgveda and it is admitted that the Indo- 
A.ryans never knew it. in this connection M. Burnouf concludes, 
as stated by J. Muir, that*' although, as related in the MahSbha- 
rata and the PurSnas, the legend of the deluge has received in 
some respects an Indian character, it is not in its origin Indian/'* 
By Indian Burnouf always supposes Aryan. Even Peake, after 
having studied ail the accounts of the flood, comes to the conclu 
sion that ** The story can liardly be oi Aryan Origin, for it does 
not occur as we have seen, in the earliest religious books of this 
people, nor in those of the closely allied Persians. ** It seems 
to have been a myth of some pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. 
This also accounts for the passage of Narayana, as given in the 
Mahabharata, as originally being non-Aryan, but incorporated 
later on by the Brahmapas while writing the ! great epic. They 

m 

have, in fact, aryanised a non- Aryan God, probably of the peo- 
ple who had a high-sea commerce, and identified him with the 
present Visnu of the Aryan pantheon. 

It is well known that the Dravidians were a great sea-faring 
people, quite in apposition with the Aryan tillers of the land.'^ 

* Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, I. p. 216. 

* Peake, The Flood, New Light on an Old Story, p, 25. 

8 Aatran, Mithra, Zoroastre et la pre-histoire Aryanne du Chrtstianisme, 
pp. 65, 103; Heras, “ What was the original name of the proto*~Indians ? ’* 
The Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 5941. Summaries of papers^ 
pp. 123-125; Hewitt, ‘‘Notes on the Early History of Northern India Part 
II, Jour, Royal Asiatic Society, XXI, pp. 199-201 ; Heras, “ Mohenjo Daro, 
the people and the Land *’ Indian Culture, III, p, 708 ; Herodotus, I, 173 ; 
VII, 92; Heras, “The origin of the round proto-Indian Seals discovered in 
Sumer *' P. B, & C, 1. Rly, Annual, 1938, pp, 47-48; Heras, “ The Tirayars in 
Mohenjo Daro Jour, of the Bonu Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, ( N. S. ), 
XIV, p. 73. 

* It is admitted by Indo-European philologists that there Is not a common 
word meaning ‘ sea ' in the Indo-European languages, from which fact many 
authors deduce the consequence that the Xryas did not know the sea before 
their migration from their home land. Gordon Childe, The Aryans, p. 89 ; 
Schrader, Pre-hiatoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p. 353; Dutt, History 
of Civilization in Ancient India, p, 8. of. Heras, “ The cradle of the Aryans 
The New Review, V, p, 356. Cf. Hornell, “ The Chank Shell Cult of India, ** 
Antiquity, XVl, p, 114, 
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The Phoenicians, who were a Dravidian tribe, the same as the 
Fanis of the Rgveda, ' had even a god Aleyan nieaning ‘ the one 
of the waters ’* or ‘ the one of the sea ’ for aley in Tamil, and ale 
in Tulu and Kannada languages mean ‘ wave * or ‘ sea ' or ‘water’ 
and an is the male personal termination, as we have already seen. 
It seems to be the most appropriate name for the god of a sea- 
faring nation. In the poem of Has Shamra, Aleyan is called 
‘ the house of the sea ’ and even ‘ the sea ’ itself. ^ In one of the 
proto-Indian inscriptions referring to the 'tribe of the Tirayars 
( those of the sea ) “ the God of the Tirayars ” is being mention- 
ed. * This god of the Tirayars, being themselves the people of 
the sea, cannot be other than the ‘ God of the sea ’ which is being 
referred to in another inscription of the same period. ^ This god 
of the sea seems to be the same as the one described in the above 
passage, though we do not know his name as yet. 

The Avadana-Sataka gives a story which says that the wife 
t of a merchant of Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, worships 
and promises NSrayana, a golden wheel, on the safe return of 
her husband, who had gone to the sea. And, accordingly, on the 
safe arrival of her husband, she goes, with a golden wheel and 
incense, to the temple of NSrayana. ^ This is a very clear indi- 
cation that Narayana was worshipped by the people of Magadha 
( South Bihar ) as the god of the seas. Now the Magadbas were 
a non-Aryan people. ’ 

^ Autrao, op. cit,, pp, 67-68; Ludwig, Translation of the Rgveda^ III, 
pp. 213-215; Cambridge History of India, li P. 82. 

* Montgomery-Harris, The Ras Shamra, Mythological Texts, pp. 33 ff. 

8 Dessaud, Les Dccoiivertes de Has Shamra ( Ugarit ) ei V Ancient 
Testament, p. 70. 

Heras, The Tirayars in Mohenjo Daro, J. B, B. B, A, S, ( o. s. ) XIV, 

p. 74. 

* [bid., p. 75. 

^ Avndana-liataka, I, p. 129 ; rf^i 'A 

art I 

^ Oldenberg, The Buddha, p. 400 ; Satapatha Brdhmana, i, 4, 1, 10. cf, 
S, B, E., Xll, p. 104 ( f. n. ) ; Maitra, Fick's Social Organization, pp. 8-9 ; 
Heras, “New vistas of Indian History”, What India Thinks, p. 118; cf. 
Maodonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 159. Banerji, Pre-historic Ancient 
and Hindu India, pp, 30-35; Vaidya, Epic India, p, 187; Modern Review, 
XXXVII, p. 639 ; Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 6. 
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This probable Dravidian origin of Narayapa is the reason of 
the representation of Se«a-sayi being supported by a NSga re- 
siding on the seas. 

The very word Sesa-sayi corroborates the Dravidian chara- 
cfcer of NarSyapa. The word means ‘ one sleeping ( resting ) 
upon Sesa. Sesa~naga is the king of the under-world known 
as Patalam, which is explained in the Mahabharata as : 

It means “ Since all those objects, having the form of water, fall 
on it ; therefore is this excellent region known by the name of 
Fatalam^^ ( Udyoga Parva, XCIX, 6-10 ; Dutts trans ). As we 
see here 3TT^^ is explained as ‘ water \ We do not come across 
this or a similar word, meaning ‘ water in Sanskrit, but on the 
contrary alam in Tamil or ala in Malay alam means * water \ 

The tradition of Brahma springing from the navel of < 
Narayapa seems to be due to the intention of brahmanizing the 
old deity. Thus the representation of Narayapa or Sesa-sayi, 
without Brahma rising from the navel, is probably the stepping 
stone to this brahmanization. 

The representation of a pure Aryan god with a Naga, would 
not seem quite suitable, Sesa being the king of the Nagas, who 
were a Dravidian tribe/' It was the aryanisation of a Dravidian 
deity of the sea. He was identified, later on, with Vispu and 
thus incorporated in the Aryan pantheon/' 

But who is this Dravidian god of the waters ( sea ) ? In the 
chapter prior to one from which we have quoted the reference to 
the origin of Narayana, there is a> passage describing the exact 
state in which NSrSyapa was found, after the flood, by the rsi 
Markapdeya. The passage says • 

rR: 1 

f t ii 

* Udyoga Parva, XCIX, 6. 

^ Keny, ‘The NSgas in Magadha’ J. J5. 0, E. S. XXVJII, p. 163, n. 1. 

• Hornell, op, et, loc, cit. 
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The representation of Narayana on the tree, whioh is being 
said to be standing in the midst of waters all around, has a re- 
markable parallellism with the Supreme Being of Mohenjo Daro 
which is also represented as being on a tree. And more striking 
still is a later passage of the Mahabharata which identifies NarS- 
yana with Vispu, Brahma, Indra, Vaisravana, Yama, Siva, Soma 
Kasyapa, Dhata, Vidhata, the Sun, the Fire, the Stars ^ and oven 
Krsna.^ Not only that but he is i ftrv^rrcn 

^ meaning “ the source of all things, the eternal, 
the unchangeable. ..creator of all things and also the destroyer of 
all. Who else can this be, but the Supreme Deity of the Dra- 
vidians with whom the epic writers were so very intersted in 
identifying all the Aryan ^ gods ? 

* Mahrihharata, Vana Parva, CXCI, 91-93; Dutt translates it as follows 
“I saw in that great expanse of water a great and wide extending Banian 

tree” I then saw seated on a cot overlaid with a celestial bed attached 

to one of the far extending boughs of that Banian tree A boy with a face as 

beautiful as the lotus or the moon: ” ( Mahahharata^ Vana Parva, 

CLXXXVIII, 90-92 ). The idea, here, of representing god as a child is quite 
akin to that of the Mediterranean nations where the god of fertility is repre- 
sented as a young boy (Telepinu, Adonis, Zeus, Jupiter) sometimes shown also 
over a tree ( e. g. Zeus Velcanus, cf. Cook, Zeus, II, p. 946, fig. 838, 841 ) 
which is an evident symbol of fertility. In India there is a literary and 
iconographioal tradition of representing god as a child or with a beautiful 
ohild-like face. Even the following chapter of the MahSbhSrata, in con- 
tinuation of the passage quoted, says that Narayapa is in the form of a boy 
though he is in fact old ( “ op, cit., OXCII, 4.1 ). 

^ Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation, I, Pi. XII, No* 18 ; 
cf. Heras, “Tree Worship in Mohenjo Daro Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Jubilee Volume, p- 37. 

Mahahharata, Vana Parva, CXCII, 5-7, 51. 

4 Ibid,, Vana Parva, CXII, 51. 

® Ibid., Vana Parva, CXCII, 4. 

® Among these Aryan gods mentioned in this passage the name of Siva 
is also found. It might be well possible that this name of a Dravidian god 
should have been added to this catalogue of deities at a later period. Yet we 
may point out that though Siva is a Dravidian god, his name seems to have 
been used by the Aryans for the first time. Cf. Heras, “ The Anu in India 
and Egypt ** A paper submitted to the 5th Conference of Indian History, 
Hyderabad, Deccan ; Banerji Sastri, Asura India, p. 18. 

’ This is only an individual instance of what is said in the first Map^aU 
of the Egveda fqcp Vgm I 
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Thus this NSrSyana of the Aryan pantheon seems to be the 
Supreme Being of the Mohenjo Darians, a god who was probably 
styled An,' a name still kept in Tamil literature as Andivanan, 
the proto-type of the historio Siva. * 

' Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the Inscrip- 
tions ”, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 2-4. Heras, “ The Plastio 
Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians ** Sardesai Commemora^ 
tion Volumes { 1938 ) p. 223. 

* In a Sloka ( Vehba ) of Opillamapi Pulavar, a poet of the Sahgam 
Period ( 1st century A. D. ) we read the following expression in which 
Andivanan is spoken of as adorned with a orescent on his head as befits Siva. 
While addressing the king of Madura, Vanangharaudi Pandyan, the poet 
says : “ O PSpdya, thou who never bowest thy head to any body, art not thou 
perhaps prostrated at the feet of Andivanan, while the progenitor of thy 
sacred race— the cool-rayed moon, at the touching of whose rays the lotus 
flower opens its petals and the nymphaea flower closes-rests upon his shin- 
ing hair? ” Thanipaddatrirattu^ Opillamani Pulavar, No. 19, ( Madras. 1923 ). 
As may be easily deduced from the above passage the PSptJya kings of 
Madura were supposed to belong to the Lunar race, that is the reason why 
the poet calls the moon, the progenitor of the race of the king. 



A KOTE ON TNE family RECORDS OF THE 
PESHWA’S AGENTS AT DELHI 
BY 

G. H. Khare 

In the month of May 1942, while I was on tour in the Nasik 
district in search of historical material, I happened to visit 
ChandSrI, a village in the same district, from which hailed the 
Hihgane family, many members of which acted as Peshwa’s 
agents with various powers in the North some time or other in 
the last three quarters of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteentli century. There in the old house of Mr. 
Nllakanthr&o alias Bhayyasahib Hihgane, the Jagirdar of the 
place, I saw a big heap of old papers, account books, etc. out of 
which Sardar N, Y. Mirlkar.his deceased father-in-law, after a 
continuous labour of three weeks had selected about 1500 
documents for careful examination. Mr. BhayySsahib Hihgane, 
on my request, readily handed over to me all those documents. 
But as about 250 out of them were not directly concerned with 
historical events, being only private sale-deeds, receipts, etc., I 
left them there and brought with me to the Bbarata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandala remaining documents for careful study 
and publication if necessary and possible. On examining them, I 
find that at least 300 documents deserve immediate publication. 
The pedigree' of the family runs thus 

( 1 ) Padmakarabhatta Hihgane 

1 

( 2 ) Govindabhatta 

1 ;■ 

( 3 ) Mahadevabhatti ( died about 6-2-1744 A. D. ) 

1 

(4) BSpujl (5) DSraoclara (6) Purusottama (< ) DevarSo or Divakara 
alias alias alias alias 

Baba DSda Nana Tatya 

Died circa Died about the Died in Died circa 
1766 A,D. end of Feb. 1782 A, D. 1794 A. D. 

1757 A.D. 

> Based on original published and unpublished papers. 

33 ( Annals, B. 0. R. I. | 
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Padmakarabbatta and Govindabhatta, who must have lived in 
about the last and the first quarters of the 17th and the 18th 
centuries respectively, as is evident from sale-deeds etc. , never 
seemed to have gone beyond their hereditary profession of a priest 
of pilgrims who used to flock at Nasik, before both the Peshwa 
and the Hihgane families came into prominence, evan as an 
offshoot of the family does the same even now. 

Mahadevabhatta also followed probably the same profession 
for a long time before he arrested the attention of Bajirao I, who 
took him into his service and sent him as his agent at the courts 
of Jaipur, Delhi, etc. He seems to have done his duties very well 
till a little before the 6th of February 1744 A. D. when he died of 
wounds received in an action fought between his and the 
exasperated sepoys formerly in the service of Saval Jaisingh of 
Jaipur. At this time he was representing at Delhi both the 
Peshwa and the Ishvarsingh of Jaipur, a queer coincidence 
indeed. ’ 

After him his three sons Bapujl, D^modara and Purusottama 
fiicted as the agents of the Peshwas and exerted considerable in- 
fluence with several powers in the North. But at home, their 
services did not bring them, it seems, much credit ; for there are 
letters in this lot which clearly show that they were several times 
repremanded for not representing the Peshwas and their generals 
at the various courts according to expectations. ^ It was for the 
same reason that their ./af/tr, estate, inams etc. remained confiscat- 
ed probably for one year ( 1757-58 A. D. ). During this period 
they were continued in their offices and after taking a nazar of 
twenty lakhs, their estate etc. were returned to them;'' In 1757 A.D. 
when Abdall had been to Delhi, the three brothers fled away and 
took refuge at Zansi and other places, where died the second 
brother Damodara. ^ Now the fuurtli brotlier Devarao took his 
place and came iiilo prominence. All these brothers worked as 

^ Puraodare Daftar Vol. i, no. 154. 

This lot nos. 993, 993, eto. 

3 Ibid and nos. 873, 1037. 

4 Selections from the Peshwa Daftar Vol. XXI, no. 103. RajvradeJ 

{ M. I. s. ) Vol. I. no, 63. 
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Peshwa^s agents till 1766, ’ 1782 ^ and 1794 * A.. D. respectively ; 
for we see letters addressed by and to them till those years which 
were most probably the years of their deaths also. ^ We find the 
last brother Devrao often mentioned as Divakara whose identity, 
however, is undoubted. ^ The sons of these brothers also took 
to this very profession ; but they did not seem to have risen very 
high in the esteem of the MarathS Court. 

The late R. B. Parasnis had published in bis now defunct 
magazine Itihasa Sahgraha hundreds of letters, written by 
Purusottama and DevarSo, which he found in the archives of 
Menavall, the native place of NSnS Fadnavls. But these refer to 
the post-Panipat period on which there is already a vast amount 
of first hand material. The late Mr. V. K. Rajwade, the great 
Savant of Maratha History, indeed had an access to these family 
records as is apparent from about 275 documents published by 
him in his Sources of Maratha History ( M. 1. S. ) vol. VL There 
are some stray letters of this family also published ; ® but this 
lot excels all these in importance. 

Most of these letters were sent by the several members of the 
Peshwa family as well as of Shinde, Hoilcar, Jadhava, Pawar and 
other sardar families and their diwans and as such carry first rate 
importance. They throw a flood of fresh light on the aims of the 
Maratha empire, the methods of achieving them, the drawbacks of 
various personages contributing towards the growth of the 
empire and a number of other points* Then there are drafts of 
letters sent by the members of the family to the Peshwas and to 
their scirdars as also some letters written by various Rajput 
powers. 

These letters supplement in many places what is already 
known ; sometimes they rectify false impressions ; at other times 
they reveal altogether new facts and help us to form a batter 
estimate of the important personages of those times. 


^ Rajwade : M. I. S. Vol. VI, no, 425. 

2 Ibid no. 434. 

8 Ibid no. 438. 

“ This lot nos. 710, 493 show that Purusottama died on 2''“3~1782 A. D, 
* Ibid no. 112 and Rajwade : M. I. S. VoJ. VI, no. 415. 

6 In the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 
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Owing to the difficulty experienced in fixing the dates of 
Marathi letters, I cannot tell with certainty which is the earliest 
letter among these 5 but a letter of Mahsdevabhatta Hihgane 
from Delhi asking RanojI Shinde to retreat from Ujjain which he 
had captured while negotiations were in progress through him 
with the Mughal prime minister in Delhi in 1728 A.D. appears to 
be the earliest.* The latest documents belong to the beginning of 
the British regime in Delhi when some members of the family 
were still residing there. 

As usual each letter contains at the beginning a long 
summary of the letter to which the former forms a reply and 
therefore fills in the deficiency caused by the absence of the ori- 
ginal letters. The importance of this system of letter- writing 
can be easily realized from the fact that whereas about thirty 
letters of the pre-Panipat period addressed by the father and his 
four sons have by this time come to light, about four times this 
is the number of letters of the Peshwas etc., addessed to these per- 
sons, many of which contain the summaries of the original 
letters sent by them. 

As a specimen I produce here a short letter * addressed to 
BapujJ Mahadeva and his younger brother Dsmodara Mahadeva 
by Malliarjl Holkar and JayajI Shinde on behalf of BalajI Bajirao 
Peshwa for which reason it bears his ( B. B. P. ) seal and signet 
generally used by bis deputies. Though it is defectively dated as 
the 29th of Jurnad II, it can be easily ascribed to the year 1749 
A.D. and hence its date is the 4th ofjJvine of that year. Early in this 
year Nasir Jang, the successor of Aeaf J^h Nizani~ul~Mulk .1 in 
the Dekkan under the pretext of an imperial order was trying to 
penetrate his way to Delhi with a view to chalk out a plan in 
concert with other nobles there for ousting the Marathas 
from their acquisitions in the North and the South.^ With this 
intention he even crossed Narmada at the Akbnrpur ford. But 
as the MarStb^s thought this action of bis, harmful to their aim 
of expanding their own territory, the above two deputies blocked 


> This lot nos. 1217, 1218. 

* Ibid no. 741. 

< Seleotions from the Feshwa Daftar Voi. 11, no, 13 ; MaSthir-ul-UmarS 
Vol. Ill, pp. 850, 851, 
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his way near Kota. Nasir Jang thereupon under the same pre* 
text began his return marches on the 19fch of JumSd II ( 25-5-1749 
A. D, ) towards Burhanpur. Though the present letter supplies 
only partly the information given here, the lot contains a very 
long’ letter of Malliarjl Holkar addressed to the same persons 
which is replete with details bearing on this very subject. * 

The original letter runs thus : 

^ JTrci^ 

^ f 5155 3rpif|5r 

f 513 sriot 1^55 

3II3I arfc m 3 ^ ^313 311 II; 

TfCRT ^^^3 5TR sr^3 1: 't^TRIcT 

^ 5r^[^ 3^ 

s^qpsqr 3ITR 3I1^> SH% 551 3IT$T %Rmi3 I qirn?r 5RR 
2TI3 ^'r^ ^3TR ^ 5r?iiR55iR?t ^ jrrqf? 

^rrc 3Tf3r^^r qsfj- 

^5^ ^53 3 5TJnf^3rR5] [ In different liand-writlug* ] ^^3 
signet with the legend* ] 353[«T 511*11 

% ® 

[ The seal bears the following legend* ] «fi5Rr 511^ 

3I55flff ^l4l5R 51313 


* TbU lot fto. U6§. 



ICONOGEAPHY OF 

CANORA AND CANDEAffBKHARA IMAGES 

BY 

M. B. MajMUDAR 

To the average uninitiate of the West, Indian art, especially 
the figures of gods and goddesses'iu their numerous poses and 
functionings with their activities and qualities symbolised as 
hands, heads, weapons and mudr&a (poses) appear a little out of 
the common if not uncanny or monstrous, and do not yield that 
pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by 
gazing at a figure of Apollo or Venus d’Medioi ; whereas, in the 
case of an Indian, their importance as religious objects for ado- 
ratioh and devotion is intensified by this very fact of extra limbs 
and weapons, and serves to focus bis mind better as a preliminary 
to his enraptured ideal of silent contemplation (dhyana). 

The tall spire of the Hindu temple is one of the first objects to 
arrest the attention of the observant foreigner and excite his 
curiosity as he travejs throughout India. On going to the temple^ 
he meets with a number of what may perhaps appear to him 
be grim and meaningless images in stone and bronze and other 
materials, some with two, others with four or more arms, holding 
a variety of weapons and other more or less curious articles in 
their hands. The innumerable gods and goddesses, comprised 
within the tolerant and all inclusive fold of the Hindu religion, 
are full of interest to him alone who cares to know and study 
their significance in their proper euYironment. 

The Sanskrit texts on IconOgrapdiy mention that the five 
planets — Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn,— along with 
the ascending and descending nodes of the Moon called Rahu 
and Ketu, with the Sun and the Moon, are collectively known 
as the Navagrahaa. 

The nine planets are worshipped by the Hindus and their 
images are generally found in all important S'aiva temples in 
South India. They are invariably placed in a separate man^apa 
having a pediment of about three feet in height; and no two of 
them are made to face each other. While describing the respoc* 
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Candra from Vadnagar, Candra and Surya on one stone from Vadnagar, 

North Gujarat. North Gujarat. 



PLATE 



Head of Moon-God from Bhilsa 
( now in the Gwalior Archaeological Museum. 





PLATE VI 



Candra, mounted on a chariot with ten horses 


from Central Museum, Nagpur. 



Candra. 

From 16th Century Nava-graha painting on cloth from 
Gujarat. The harina as vahana^ the prahha-marifj ala 
and the gada in one hand are remarkable. 


11 





tSmgraphy ofCandra and fpflffl's* ^6 

lit* positions of the various planet-imagea & a Sun;temple with 
the twelve forms of Sarja, it is stated in the Bupamandana 
that the Moon should be on the east of the temple. 

^RJIT: 1 ^*1. 

The Navagrahaa, including Soma or Oandra, in varying orders 
are found carved on the lintel of some of the Hindu temples in 
India; but they are rather In a miniature form. Beautiful) 
separate and striking images in marble of Sukra, S'ani, Rahu 
and Eetu are found in the ooUeotioa of the Bajput&ua M^nseum, 
Ajmer, although the image of Candra is missing. 

Candra or the moCn is alto known as Somo ; nod ie identified 
with the glistening dro{M of Soma- juice so well known In the V edic 
period. His figure, aooording to the An^'ykinfkdhhtd^ama, may 
be represented either as standing or sitting. In the latter case, 
the seat, upon which be is to sit, idiould be a si^dlsanA. The 
colour of Oandra should be perfectly white and hte hkad should 
be surrounded by a halo or prabhdmandala. He ahmild also be 
adorned with various ornaments and a garland composed of all 
sorts of flowers and should be clothed in white gOmtefits. He 
should have two hands each of which should hold a White water- 
lily {humuda). On his chest should be shown a golden yajHih 
pavlta and his countenance should be beantlfttl and posSsMi a 
peaceful (aavtmya) look.^ 

The S‘ilparatna requires that the figure of Oandra shOVlld be 
shown as seated in a chariot drawn by ten horses, that tMs deity 
should hold a gada in the ri|g^t hand, and that the Mt should be 
held in the varada pose. 

In the Bupamandana, the Sanskrit teit on Iconography, 
popular in Gujarat and Western India during the glorious period 
of Hindu rule, references are available regarding the colour,® 

qrfr f i 
utJT II 
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the conveyance^, and the hands^ of the Soma-image. Hegarding 
the diadem and ea^-ring8^ the references common to all the 
planet-images, apply to Soma also. 

According to Agni Parana, Candra should be shown as holding 
kamandalu and akmsutra which is actually the representation 
in the joint marble-image of Candra and Surya on one stone 
situated at Vadanagar, North Gujarat. The Paharpur image, to 
be referred to later, has also akmsutra in the' right hand, and 
not exactly a kamandalu but something like a citron (maiu- 
luvga) in the left 

In the Varaha panel at Mahabalipuram, up above the heads 
of Brahma and S'iva to the right and left respectively of the 
VarahamUrti are represented probably the Candra and the Surya, 
worshipping Varaha witli folded hands, here represented only 
upto the middle of the body, the lower portion being left unscul- 
ptured evidently to suggest that they are up and unsupported in 
the sky. The figure of SUrya is represented with a prabha- 
mandala round about the head, the edge of the lower circum- 
ference touching the chin of the image. The image of Candra 
here represented, however, does not help us in getting any know- 
ledge about its iconography. 

The Modhera image (to compare notes with the description of 
the Moon-image as given in the Amsumadhhedagama), has 

(1) a face which is shown surrounded by a halo 
and 

(2) is beautiful and shows a peaceful temperament 

(3) It has two hands but it is not possible to know 

what things were held by them as they are broken, 

(4) It is also not known whether it was a sitting or a 

standing figure, as only the upper portion of the 
body is available. 

(5) It has a golden yajnopavita 

(6) It is adorned with various ornaments and garlands 

and 

(7) it has a diadem and has 

(8) ear-rings 
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The identification of this image {Plate I) noticed by me 
at the Surya facing the famous Sun-temple at Mocjhera, 

North Gujarat, and published in the Journal of the Bombay 
University in Vol, V, Part VI, May 1937, as Soma, requires 
reconsideration; as a great authority like Rao Bahadur K. N, 
Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology for India writes 
to me in a private letter that he is disposed to identify this 
image as being that of Oaudras'ekhara S'iva and not as of the 
planet Candra. 

It was through his kind offices that the Superintendent, 
Eastern Circle, sent me a print of the photograph of a Candra- 
s'ekharamUrti (^Plate 11) found from Paharpur excavations 
(Bengal), verily the oldest of the sculptures that are reproduced 
here. 

Let us first consider the dhydna of Oandras'ekhara. Candra- 
s'ekharamtlrti is one of the twenty-five Lila-milrtis of Mahes'a, 
who manifests himself to the devotees in different forms, per- 
forming several sports (lilds) as seated or standing, dancing or 
riding upon vehicles, as terrific (ugra) or pacific (saumya) and 
so on. The name Gandrasekharamurti implies an image which 
has Candra (moon) as its head-ornament. 

The generic form of Mahesa has one face set with three 
eyes, the head adorned with a jata^mukata^ four arms, and is 
standing on padmdsana. In two of his hands are the mrja 
and the parasu, and the remaining two hands are held in the 
abhaya and the varada poses, Sadas'iva or Mahesa may be 
conceived as having only one face set with three eyes which 
represent the Icchdmkti, Jndnasakti and the Kriydsakti, 
Gandrakald (the crescent moon) stands as a symbol of jndna 
(wisdom) picked up in the jatdmukuta and adorned with all 
ornaments such as the yajfiopavUa, The P&s'upatamarti is very 
much identical to the Oandras'ekharamUrti in descriptionV 

The Amsumadbhedagama says that the Candras'ekara- 
kevalamurti should have one of his right hands held in the 
abhaya pose, one of his left hands in the varada pose : the other 

84 [Annals. I ] 
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right hand should carry the tanka and the remaining left hand A 
black buck; S'iva should be standing erect, without any bends 
itt his body, i. e. in the attitude known as aamabhanga which is 
said to be expressive of the rdjasa guna of the image. 

He should be shown as wearing on his head a jatdmuJcuta 
ornamented with a crescent moon which may be attached to the 
right or the left of the jafdrnukxUa ; also, he should have three 
eyes, a beautiful face and be adorned with all ornaments. 

In the left ear of the image of S'iva Candras'ekhara there 
should be either the ear-ornament (ratnakundala, m/ikhapatra 
or padmapatra'j, whereas in the right ear there may be either 
the ornament makarakundala, aimhakundala ox patrakundala. 
The curls of hair should hang at the back as far down as the 
ear, while the 'jatd (braids or plaits) should hang on the right 
and left of the shoulders. 


The figure should also be ornamented with several necklaces 
(muktdhdra, ratmahdra) ■, and there should also be yajfiopavlta. 
Besides, there should be keydras and other bracelets (katakas) on 
the arms, the fingers should be adorned with rings and the waist 
with a zone, and the ankles with anklets. The figure should 


be standing upon a padnapliha 

fgstijag, n 

?l^r 'T.f'iF-fiJIIlH.nii; I 
r 3 it: n 


=q gftdi R qi i” 

I 

“3Riq qi%“T qiflg^qq i 

qcq qm|-<a g n 

qMRq;?Tqjc qm gqi55g|?igHq( n 
lYa'q tHifqqqq i 

qmit-Rqf Vq q^w R55q;i;qq^ ii’’ 

- 'AwSTiqir =q 

“3?qqq<qf^ yVq^fRqrq i 
fqg^qqqqq ^ftffqqqf^q1feq(ii 
fq^qpi i 

ii” 

— RlgvqPrql 


Thn Sanskrit texts quoted above are taken from T. A. Gopinath Rao’s 
“Elements of Hindu Iconography”, Vol, 11, Part 11; pp. 54, 55, 56 (1915;, 
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The image from Paharpur is rather unique in that the ere- 
soent moon is fixed on the jatamutata as in the case of the 
image at Modhera above referred to; even though the Sanskrit 
texts require that the Candrakala jiiay be fixed either on the 
right or the left side of the jatdntukuta, and not on the top as 
in these two uncommon cases. (Vide Plate XIII, T, A. Gopinath 
Bao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I. p. 109). 

The two trunks of trees visible on each of the two sides of 
the image from Paharpur appear to be some variety of palm, 
from which intoxicating juice like the Soma-juioe of the Vedic 
times used to be extracted. This fact leads us to revise the 
identification of the image to be Soma (moon-god); and we are 
constrained to believe that it cannot be Candras'ekhara S'iva. 
Moreover, the two objects visible in the two hands of this linage 
are exactly identical with those held by the image found from 
Vadanagar, North Gujarat late HI) where the image of Siirya 
is also carved on the same marble pedestal upon which the 
sculpture of Candra is executed. This fact leaves no doubt 
regarding the identification of Candra {Plate IV) in case of 
the Vadanagar sculpture owing to the close proximity of Surya. 

Of course, the representation of the crescent moon on the jafd 
in the case of the Paharpur image and in the Modbera image is, 
however, quite identical ; and is the principal feature which 
leads one to think of them as being connected with Candra- 
s'ekhara Shva ; but the Modhera fragment can be distinguished 
from this by its unique prahha-mandala. 

The only surviving head of the Moon-God {Plate V)^ from 
Bhilsa (Central India) now in the Gwalior Archaeological 
Museum, has a prahhd-ynandala worked out in the same way as 
in the Vadanagar image of Candra, the lower edge of the circum- 
ference touching the chin of the image. 

An image of Moon-God has been illustrated and described by 
the late Mr. Natesha Aiyar in the Descriptive List of Exhibits 
in the Archaeological Section of the Nagpur Museiim : ^^Sculp- 
ture (Plate VI) (ht. 2' 2") of greyish buff-coloured sandstone, is 
in good preservation representing Candra, the Moon, seated 
cross-legged in an arched niche surrounded by a border of leaves 
probably meant for rays. The seat consists of a chariot drawn 

1 Photo kindly lent \ y Mr, M. B, Gardo, Director of Archasology, Gwalior state# 
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by ten-horses, five on each side, and provided with two wheels. 
The god holds a lotus-bud in his right hand. His left hand, which 
rests on his lap, is partially damaged, and must have been held 
down originally in the boon^granting attitude (^\ix,varadamudra). 
He wears a peculiar cap, hemispherical in shape, as well as a 
necklace. There is a headless animal sitting on his right thigh 
which can be identified with his cognizance, a hare. In front 
of him is his charioteer with mutilated head. 

The Sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

The following description of this god occurs in the S'ilparatna, 

ftgsTt iT^i I 

Again in a quotation from the Matmjapurdna contained in 
Hemadri’s CatxhrvargaGintdmwni^ the description runs thus: — 

sif : I 

f 3^ ^ qjiqt cRq I 

qi^ 3 II 
qiit sitviT cT«iT qjiq! 1 

ll”‘ 

This variety of the image-making of Candra is according to 
Sanskrit texts; however, he is represented as seated, and though 
it has two hands, there is very little in common with the illus- 
trations described above. 

The points common to the icons of Candra and Candra- 
a'ekharamtlrti, as well as those of dissimilarity between them 
can he better appreciated when collected together as under: — 

Candra and Candras'ekharamurti are (1) standing, (2) in the 
aamabhanga (erect) pose, (3) with ornaments on various parts 

1 This relevant quotation with the photograph Plate VJ is duo to the courtesy of 
the Curator, Nagpur Museum. 
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of the body ( 4 ) and a yaj'fiopavita (5) with udarabandhana 
(girdle)^ (6) and the figure of crescent moon on the head (7) the 
face being serene — saumya (derived from Soma) 

The points of difference as can be gathered froih the Sans- 
krit texts are as under : (1) Candra has two eyes ; Candra- 
s'ekhara S'iva is everywhere mentioned with three eyes ; (2) 
Candra has two arms (excepting the Visniulaaramottara text 
which mentions four arms) ; Candras'ekhara has always four 
except we rely on the descriptions of Sadyojata and Tatpurusa 
given in the Rupamandana ; (3) Candra has a halo-prabAa- 
mandala- according to texts as well as in actual sculptures ; 
Candras'ekhara has none (4) Candra is mentioned white in 
colour like a conch ; Candras'ekhara reddish white like pravdla; 
of course, both are compared with products from the ocean; 
(5) Candra may be represented either seated or standing ; 
Candras'ekhara as always standing in an erect pose; (6) things 
held in two hands,, in examples where hands are in tact* are 
almost identicah the alcmautra being common in the right hand ; 
but the other hand in case of CandramUrti holds a kamandalu, 
and in the Candras'ekharamUrti holds a citron (nidtulungaf) or 
it may be a broken kamandalu^ (7) Candra has the plaits of 
hair worked up in a jatdmukuta ; Candras'ekhara from 
Paharpur has the plaits of hair spread on both the shoulders. 

The descriptions given of Tatpurusa S'iva^ (Rudra) and of 
Sadyojata S'iva (Rudra) in the Rupamandana, lead us partly 
to identify the Paharpur image as that of Candras'ekhara S'iva. 
Whereas the description of the former tallies with the actual 


1 The urudama or the girdle ia case of the Paharpur image is very simple ag 
contrasted to the elaborately ornamented one of the Vadanagar Candra image, 
suggesting a pretty early date for the former. 

2 In two examples, the crescent moon is on the top of the jatd^ in the other two 
instances, it circumscribes the lower end of the face, touching the chin, and forms a 
part of the prahhdmandala, T. A. Gopinath Rao notices on page 121 of Vol.II, Part I 
that; “In case of Candras'ekharamurti whether in company with bis consort or not, it 
should have around him the jjrabhamand ala. It must also be noted that this image Of 
S'iva should always be a standing one.” No text, however, has been traced regarding 
the prabhdmandala for Oandras'ekharamurti. 

am u 

— ^5^: 1 3T. c, 
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sculpture as far as it has a yajiiopavlta^ a pUdmbar a cloth. 
wrapped round the body, and it holds aknamdUl in the right 
hand and may be a mdtulunga (citron) in the left ; but it does 
not make mention of the orescent moon, the main convincing 
item for such an identification. 

In the description of Sadyojata S'iva^ over and above the 
white cloth, the image has white garlands, plaits of hair with 
crescent moon on its top, three eyes, a peaceful look, kundalas 
in the ear, and the two hands in the varada and abhaya poses. 
But then, this diifers from the actual sculpture as far as the 
holding in the two hands is concerned ; there is eCIso no trace of 
the third eye. 

Thus, anyway, there is no text directly and fully helpful in 
identifying the PahErpur image as being that of Candras'ekhara 
S'iva, to my knowledge. 

Scholars are invited to throw more light on the dubious 
identification of these and the like Candra and Candras'ekhara- 
niGrtis in interests of the study of Hindu Iconography. 


1 i 

I 3?. <5, n. 



MAN\rANTARA-CATURYUGA METHOD 
(as employed in Purapas for chronological compiutations) 

By 

D. R. Mankad 

In my papers on ‘The Yugas^’ and ‘The Manvantara^’, after 
examining the question of Yugas and Manvantara, I have based 
the following conclusions. (1) All the Yugas, at first, had equal 
number of years, each having 1000 years at first and then 1200 
years, the total of four Yugas being at first 4000 years and then 
4800 years. (2) Yugas were computed at various figures, so 
were caturyugas. (3) Manvantara was used in two senses : 
(a) period from one Manu (Manu being a generie dynastic title 
for a king) to another Manu, or (6) period from a Manu (starter 
of a dynasty) to any king of his line. (4) Caturyuga in the 
usual Puranic formula ‘caturyugapam hi samkhyata sadhika 
hyekasaptati^i manvantarain’ was computed at 40 years. (5) I 
have further suggested that the Purapas employ what I call 
Manvantara-caturyuga method for longer chronological comput- 
ations. The method was employed thus. They took a unit of 
40 years (termed as caturyuga) and in a given dynasty they 
kept as many kings as the units of 40 years were required. If 
a dynasty lasted for 200 years and even if during these 200 
years there ruled ten kings of that dynasty, the Purapas would 
keep only five prominent names and omit others, for they would 
require five units of 40 years (i.e. five caturyugas) each. Thus in 
our Puranic genealogical tables of Solar and Lunar branches, the 
kings who are enumerated are really speaking caturyugas or 
king-units or regnal units of 40 years each (of course, on an 
average). This is what I mean by Manvantara-caturyuga 
method. (6) I have also shown that such Manvantara-caturyuga 
computations were made particularly in the days of the 71st, 72nd 
and 73rd kings, and more particularly in the days of 72nd king. 
It is, therefore, that we have Manvantara (=» total regnal period 
of a dynasty upto a particular point) equal to 71 caturyugas, 

I shall, here, show how this method is actually used in our 
Puranic genealogies. 

1 Seo Poona Orientalist, April 1942, 

2 Seo IHQ (article appearing shortly). 
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1. Manvantara of 71 Caturyugaa 

Let us see if manvantara computations were made in the 
reign of the 72nd king. 

This tradition of 71 kings or oaturyugas in one manvantara 
is found in the Pura^jas in one other connection also. In most 
of the Purapas, which give full lists of Solar and Lunar dynas- 
ties, the dynasties stop with Samitra and Ksemaka respectively. 
But after all the dynastic lists are over, there are certain general 
concluding remarks made in almost all such Purapas. They are 
important. I shall quote relevant portions of these remarks from 
two or three sources. 

In Matsya it is said in these Concluding remarks : (273rd) 

11?^ 

m f^T ^ lR\s 

JT^TWri: I 

3TqRfSr \\K6 

In Vayu similar verses are found*, the last two verses read 
thus: (99th). 

^TSlft^lf Jim I 

t3;cTr ?Tr^ f^r 5!TR?rr llvK^ 

h %q I 

gnPsqRf flr^R§ l|V^o 

In BrahrnEijda (3,74) these verses read thus: 

3TSir^^fiTF?3TRg JTfff IRH 

?ril f^SI qRR I 

gf sCRfij: IRH 
3»TR?q[;Ttqf^ai(g I 

It will be seen that Brahmftp^^' reading is the best. These 
verses say that, sO far 28 yugakhyus have elapsed and 43 
more yugakhySs are to elapse yet. Here yugakhya is the same 
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as oaturyuga.^ Thus it is said that 28 oaturyugas have passed 
so far and 43 more are to pass. Then there will be ‘vaiva- 
svataksaya*. This evidently means that 28 caturyugas of a 
manvantara have passed and 43 are to pass. Thus a manvantara 
had 71 caturyugas. 

On reading the above statements of the Puraipias that 28 
caturyugas have passed, we are at once reminded that accord- 
ing to our traditional calculation, we are, now, in the 7th 
manvntara’s 29th caturyuga, 28 caturyugas having already 
passed. Of course, traditionally it is said that at present 
6 manvantaras, 28 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. This 
will again remind us that according to Aryabhat^a 6 maniis, 

27 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. 

Why is it so universally believed that 28 or 27 caturyugas 
of the 7th manvantara have passed ? Let us see. 

When were the 28 caturyugas over according to the above 
verses ? These concluding remarks are put after Solar and 
Lunar lines are all over ; and the obvious conclusion is that 
before Sumitra and Ksemaka^ who are pronounced to be the 
last of the Aiksavakus and Ailas, 28 oaturyugas were over. 
Taking caturyuga to be a ruling generation it would mean that 
before Sumitra 28 kings had passed. But of whieh manvantara 

28 kings had passed ? The calculation cannot be from Manu 
Vaivasvata, for, according to Puranas, as we find them to day, 
Sumitra was about 120th from Manu and not 28th or 29th. 

My explanation is this. I suggest that when the 71st king 
from Manu Vaivasvata was dead, one manvantara was actually 
taken as closed and another Manvantara was taken as started. 
I shall later give my evidence for this statement, but taking 
for the present that after the reign of the 71st king was over, 
a new manvantara was taken as started, we can say that 
Sumitra should have been the 29th king of that manvantara or, 
in other words, he should have been the 29th king after the 
7l8t king from Manu Vaivasvata. Then it would be said that 
of this new manvantara (which would be taken as started with 
the accession of the 72nd king) 28 caturyugas or ruling genera* 
tions had passed before Sumitra. But from which king was 
Sumitra the 29th king? When was the new manvantara taken as 
started ? Who was the 71st king after whom Sumitra was 29th ? 

1 Op. Mbh. (Vana, 188, 38) where yuga- 

kbya is clearly used in the sense of caturyuga. 

86 [Annals, B.O«K.l.] 
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We shall examine Samitra’s descent. Starting from the close 
of the Mahabharata war, we get the following genealogy of the 
Solar line in different Puraijas. 

TABLE I 


6 

Vayu 

Visnu 

Matsya 

Bhiigavata 

Bhavi^ya 

Garuda 

1 

2 

Brhadbala 

Brhatk^aya 

... 

... 


Brhadaisana 

Mauk^epa 

... 

3 

Kwa 

Uruk^aya 

Ksaya 

Urukriya 

Vatsapala 

Ksaya 

4 

YatsavyUha 

... 

Vatsadroha 




5 

Prativyuha 

... 




Brhadai\a 

6 

Diyakara 

... 


... 



7 

Sahadeva 


... 

... 



8 

Brhadasva 

. .. 

Dhrvasva 




9 

Bhanurafcha 


Mahabbaga 



... 

10 

Pratlfcasva 

• •• 

... 




11 

Supratifea 

... 

... 



... 

12 

Sahadeva 

Marudeva 




Manudeva 

13 

Sunaksatra 

... 




... 

14 

Kinnara 

... 

... 



... 

15 

Antarik^a 

... 

... 



• ■ • 

... 

16 

Suparna 

... 

Susena 




17 

Amitrajifc 

• • • 

... 



1 

18 

19 

Bharadvaj 

Dharmi 

... 

••• 




20 

Yrata 


... 



... 

21 

Bananjaya 

Krtanjayaj 

• •• 



... 

22 

Sahijaya 

j 

* • • 




23 

Sakya 

I 

. • • • 




24 

S'uddhodana 

••• 

Siddhartha 


I 

... 

26 

Bahula 

* *• 

... 



’ 

26 

Prasenajifc 

... 

... 




27 

E§udraka 


• •• 



■ ... '■ 

28 

E^ulika 

... 

• • • 



Sammitra^ 

29 

Suratha 

... 

• vt 


• •• 


30 

Sumitra 

... 

••• 

— 

... 

. •» 


30 

30 

' 29 ■ ■ • 1 

• 28 ■ 

‘ 29 



• Tbres dotfcod lines show that the same name oours in the I^uriria. 
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From this table we find that according to Vayu and 
Sumitra was 30th from B^hadbala, according to Matsya and 
Bhavisya he was 29th, according to Bhagavata he was 28th and 
according to Garu^a he was 25th from Byhadbala who was 
killed in the Mahabharata war. Mr. Sita Nath Pradhan, who 
has tried to reconstruct this line, puts Sumitra as 28th from 
Byhadbala, but he admits that both Vrata and Raijanjaya ruled 
separately and thus even according to Mr. Pradhan, taking the 
ruling generations, Sumitra was 29th from Byhadbala.^ I, how- 
ever, suggest that according to Purapas, as Vayu and Vispu 
have it, Sumitra was 30th from B^hadbala. The discussion that 
now follows is by itself the proof of this. 

Now let us take the Lunar line from Mahabharata war. 
From Abhimanyu to Ksemaka we have 26 to 30 kings (both 
inclusive). I shall give the table. 


TABLE II 


No. 

Visnu 

Mabaya 

Garuda 

Bhagavata 

Vayu 

1 

Abhimanyu 





2 

Pariksit 

... 


... 

... 

3 

Janamejaya 

• • • 


• • • 

... 

4 

S atanika I , 

.«• 


... 

... 

5 

Asvamedhadatta 



Sahaaranika 

• • • 

6 

Adhislmakrsna 

... 


... 

... 

7 

Nieaknu 

Vivak^u 

Krjjna 

Nemicakra 

... 

8 

U§na 

Bhuri"^' 

Aniruddha 


... 

9 

Vicitraratha 

• *. 

• •• 

... 

• • • 

10 

S'uciratha 



Kaviratha 


11 

Vrsniman 

... 

• •• 

. . . 

Dhrfciman 

12 

Susena 

... 

... 


... 

13 

Suihbha 

... 1 

... 


Sutirtha 






Ruca 

14 

Nrpacaksu 

... 

... 

... 

... 

16 

Sukhibala 


... 

• •• 

... 

16 

Pariplava 

... 


... 


17 

Sunaya 

Sutapa 


... 

« . . 

18 1 

Medhavi 

. • • 

1 ... 

. * • 


19 

Ripunjaya 

Puranjaya 

1 Nrpanjaya 

... 


20 

Mrdu 

Urva 

1 Hari 

Durva 



1 Beo his chronology of Ancient India, pp, 250-253. Mr, Pargitor’s text accepts 
80 kings. 

* Named Bhumi in a Mg. of Mt, (Imt of Pargiter.) 
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21 Tigma 

22 B^hadratha 

23 Vasudana 

24 8 atHnika II 
26 Udayana 

26 Ahinara 

27 Dau^apa^i 

28 Naramitra 

29 K^emaka 

29 28 26 j 27 22+8== 30 

It will be seen from this that from Abbimanyu, who, like 
Byhadbala, died in the Mahabharata war, to Ksemaka, the last 
of the line, we have 29 according to Vn, 28 according to Mt, 
27 according to Bg, 26 according to Gd and 22 according to Vy. 
But in Vayu there is a gap of eight kings from Ripuhjaya to 
Ahinara. Therefore, according to Vayu there were 30 kings. 
Moreover, Vayu is explicit about this. It explicitly declares 
that there will be 25 future kings, i. e. 25 from AdhisTma to 
Ksemaka (for Adhisima was the samprata king) both inclusive.^ 
Thus even in this line, we have 30 kings from Abhimanyu, i. e. 
from the close of the MahabhSrata war. 

Both B{'hadbala and Abhimanyu were killed in the great 
war. From them the last kings in their lines viz. Sumitra and 
Ksemaka were 30th in number. In both these lists, Divakara and 
Adhisiinakysna are taken as samprata kings, i. e. Purapas were 
closed in their days. From Divakara to Sumitra and from 
Adhisima to Ksemaka there were 25 kings (both inclusive). 

Now according to Purapas, as quoted above, with Sumitra 
and therefore also with Ksemaka, 28 caturyugas, i. e, ruling 
generations had passed and 29th was passing. This was in the 
new majQvantara. That is, both Sumitra and Ksemaka should 
be 29th after the death of the 71st king with whom one 
manvantara would be over and another would start. Now in 
Older that Sumitra and Ksemaka should be 29tb after the death 
of the 71st king, Byhadbala and Abhimanyu should be taken 
as 71st kings. Therefore, manvantara was taken as closed with 
the end of the Mahabharata war or with the death of Brhadbala 
£.nd Abhimanyu. 

1 Sec Vy.99. 1 q ^ 
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Therefore in the Solar line^ I take Bfhadbala to be the Tlst 
and in the Lunar line> Abhimanyu to be the 71st. Sumitra 
thus will be 29th after Byhadbala, 25th from Divakara the 
samprata king and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu.^ -Similarly, 
Ksemaka will be 29th after Abhimanyu, 25th from Adhisima- 
kyspa and 100th fr^m Vaivasvata Manu. I know that accord- 
ing to the present Purapas the actual numbers of Bfhadbala 
and Abhimanyu are not what I have given above. But I have 
shown elsewhere^ that Byhadbala’s number was originally 71st, 
This will apply to Abhimanyu also. 

Thus it would be said that with Sumitra and Ksemaka 
28 caturyugas had been over and 29th was passing (or three 
quarters of the 29th had passed) 

Now Aryabhat^a, who takes manvantara to have 72 catur- 
yugas, is bound to say that of the new manvantara, 27 catur- 
yugas and 3 yugapadas had elapsed. If after the death of the 
71st king, 28 caturyugas had gone after the death of the 72nd 
kiug, 27 caturyugas had gone. Thus it will be seen that the 
usual calculation is made after the death of Abhimanyu, white 
Aryabhtttta^s calculation is made after the death of Pariksit, 
But both come down to the same point i.e. Sumitra. Thus the 
discrepancy of one caturyuga seen in Aryabha^ta’s statement is 
due to the fact that he took the manvantara as closed after the 
death of the 72nd king and not after the death of the 7 1st king 
as the usual calculation does. 

It may be here objected that Aryabha^ta's calculation is from 
the beginning of the Kalpa to the Mahabharata war and not 
from the MahabhSrata war to Sumitra as I have suggested. 
That is how his statement is usually interpreted. Let us see 
how the matter stands. Here is his statement : 

^ (Ry) ^ (^^s) I 

This may be construed as I and 

that is hotv it is usually done. But let us put this in proper 
prose order : 

1 Of. Vy. 99 q ?fqiqRfiqq8[?iqiqf ^qr: i 

ii va? 

2 Bee D« B> Manakd ; Pce*Mababbarata Solar Dynasty in Bbaratiya Vidya 1942 
2nd iisue. 
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^.8 

'^, j’TqRi n n^i; i 

I would translate this thus : ‘‘What is a day? 14 Manus. 
There are 72 Manuyugas. From the start of Kalpa they 6 (i. e. 
manus 6), and from the Bharata Thursday, manuyagas 27 and 
yugapadas 3, have passed previously i. e. before now/’ 

If we do not translate as I have done, what will be the force 
of ‘ca* after ‘gurudivasat’ ? Why is that ‘ca* put ? Therefore, 
Aryabhatta means ; “Previous to this, i.e. before now (pUrvam), 
from the kalpadi and from the Bharata Thursday, 6 manus, 27 
caturyugas (which are here significantly called manuyagas) and 
3 yugapadas have passed.” That this is the only sense that can be 
given to this statement, will be clear to every reader from what 
I have said previously and from what I shall say now. Kalpa 
here will mean the start of Svayambhuva Manu's manvantara. 

Thus on examining why we take the present caturyuga to be 
the 29th of the 8th manvantara, we have incidentally proved 
that a caturyuga was taken as a ruling unit, that a manvantara 
was taken as closed after the death of the 71st king, that a new 
manvantara was taken as started after the 71st king and that' 
with this 71st king Mahabharata war ended, 

Yuga of 1000 years 

Now let us consider one other point which arises from this 
discussion. We have said that a yuga was first computed at 
1000 years and later at 1200 years, as a caturyuga (bigger) was 
first computed at 4000 years and later at 4800 years. We Bhall- 
npw proceed to spe if there are any positive proofs for this. 

It will be seen that in the reign of Pariksit and Janamejaya, 
there was a lot of Puranic activity. Bharata was written. 
Purunas were recast. Vedas were finally arranged. It was at 
that time that 71 caturyugas from Vaivasvata Manu were over 
i. e. 71 ruling units were over. We have taken Abhimanyu as 
the 71st, so Pariksit was the 72nd. It was in the 11th regnal 
year of Pariksit that this reconstruction was made.^ One man- 

1 I have based this statemoat on the fact that according to Romaka theory a 
yuga bad 2850 years. Now Romaka theory does not recognise manvantara, kalpa 
etc. §ee (Bharatiya Jyotisas'aatra, by S. B. Dikshit, p. 155) ; 

(continued on the next page) 
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vantara was closed and, as I hope to show in future, there was a 
traditional reason to close the line at the 71st king, from Manu, 
so a new raanvantara was taken as started with Pariksit, the 
72nd king.. This activity of revision and reconstruction seems 
to have continued in the reign of Janamejaya also. Still we 
find that the genealogical lists were closed finally in the days of 
Adhisitnakr^pa, as he is taken as the samprata king. Why was 
it so? Adhisima is not a famous king otherwise. He was the 
great-grandson of Janamejaya and thus removed by only two 
degrees from him. And as all was practically recently recons- 
tructed, what was the reason of taking Adhisima as the sam- 
prata king and of closing the king-lists in his days ? I shall 
answer. 

Taking Abhimanyu to be 7 1st king-unit, Adhisima will be 
76th from Manu and taking that, as yet, a yuga of 1000 years 
only was in vogue, we shall see that the third yuga or the 
DvSpara closed with the death of the 75th king named AsVa- 
medhadatta (75 x40^3000). Just as manvantara was closed 
after Abhimanyu, Dvapara was over after As'vamedhadatta. 
Thus Dvapara was over five ruling generations or 200 years after 
the manvantara was over. Lists were closed in the days of 
Adhisima and Divakara, because such an important event as the 
closing of a yuga had happened then. 

If this is true i. e. if a yuga was computed at 1000 years 
and if Dvapara was over with the reign of As'vamedhadatta, 
whom we have taken to be 75th from Manu Vaivasvata, then 
Kali should have been over 25 ruling generations after As^a- 
medhadatta or with the 100th king. We have seen that both 
Sumitra and Kseraaka were 100th kings. Thus the Kali should 
have been over in their days or with them. Is there any 
indication of Kali closing in the days of Sumitra and 
Ksemaka? 

[continued from the previous page) 
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This means that Bomaka; did not recognise the manvantara, yngas and kalpas.as 
known to others. Therefore, his yuga of 2850 years is distinct, I suggest that his 
yuga in here oquii manvantara. If so, according to Romaka, manvantara was 
closed 2850 years after Manu i. c. aooordino to out key (2850 -j* 40=^71.25) in the V^nd ^ 
kipg's reign oi to bo exact after 10 years had passed of the rule of the 72Qd king 
f. e. of Pariksit. 
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I have to submit that PuraQas very clearly declare that Kali 
had closed with both these. I shall quote from VSyu : 

§fiT5ri?3t 

I (^f^:) 

(99, 992-93) 

aud again STI’^ ^RR R5*li I (99, 279) 

And apart from these definite statements there is a very 
strong corroborative proof for this in the Purai^ias, I have 
shown elsewhere^ that Suraitraand Kferiiaka were contemporaries 
of Kallci. And all our literature loudly proclaims that with 
Kalki Kaliyuga ended and K^^tayuga started. I shall only 
give two quotations : 

Agni (16th) ^ 5 ^ I 

??Trqf^Ri% ^13^^ 5 T«itf^TR i 

II ^ 

qitR^ »TfTfR^ I 

Here it is said that Kfta started with the death of Kalki. 
Bhtlgavata ( 12 , 2 ) : 

stl?riRq I 

sn|4r%R(^ ll ?<J 
3T^6RigJT1TR?r I 

3TRqi ll 

3q^=5®^ II 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

^c!:r \\ 

Here Kyta is said to have started with the birth of Ealki. 
Therefore, Kali was over with Kalki who was a contemporary 
of Sumitra. 

And as Sumitra and Kijemaka were 25th kings (i.e. king-units) 
from the present kings, a yuga of 1000 years (25 x 40) was over 
with them. This will, therefore, show that upto the end of 
Sumitra’s reign, yuga was computed at 1000 years and therefore 

1 Soft D. E. Mankad ; Kalki— fcho Earliest check to Buddhism in New Indian 
Antiquary, January, 1942. 
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Caturyuga at 4000 years. We have already seen that Sumitra 
and K^emaka both were at one time, taken as 100th kings from 
Manu Vaivasvata, So, with them or 10 years after them the 
mahacaturyuga also was over. 

Now I submit that just as there was reconstruction of our 
traditions in the reigns of Pariksit and Janamejaya, so was there 
another readjustment in the reign of Sumitra. It was at this 
time, i.e. when one mahacaturyuga of 4000 years was over, that 
a yuga was taken to have 1200 years and caturyuga to have 
4800 years. The reason for this change was the following. 

Pura^iakaras in or after Sumitra’s time found that a manvan- 
tara was closed with the death of the 71st king, but the yuga 
(dvapara) was closed five generations later i, e. after the death 
of 75th king. 

Now BrahmapurHija preserves a tradition^ that a manvan. 
tara was over after 70 caturyugas or ruling generations. Thus 
manvantara was either closed after Arjuna i. e. Yudhisthira 
(70th) or Abhimanyu (71st). That it closed after the 71st king 
was the general belief. But now in the days of Sumitra they 
found that between the close of the manvantara and the close of 
the yuga (dvapara) there was a gap of 4 or 5 generations i.e. of 
160 or 200 years. Usually it was expected that with the close 
of the manvantara the yuga also should close. But it had not 
been so. Yuga had ended 200 years too late. What was to be 
done ? The simple thing was to say that the yuga had 1200 
years instead of 1000 years; and thus it was taken that each 
yuga had 1200 years and caturyuga 4800 years. 

But Kali had closed in the days of Sumitra. Now we shall 
call the Kali of 1000 years the real Kali and Kali of 1200 years 
the amended Kali. Thus the real Kali had started 1000 years 
before Sumitra i.e. with the reigns of Divakara and Adhisiraa, 
the saraprata kings. But now this amended Kali should start 
200 years earlier. Thus the amended Kali was taken as started 
after the 70th king or with Abhimanyu and Bfhadbala. 70 kings 
ruled before B^hadbala and Abhimanyu i. e. 2800 years had 
passed before them. But if the amended Kali started with 
Bfhadbala and Abhimanyu, the other three yugas, i.e. the 
amended three yugas, should have 3600 years before B^’hadbala 

1 See Br. V, 54-65. 

36 fAn]ia.ls, 
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and Abhimanyu, Actually only 2800 years had passed before 
him but 800 years more were added to that and thus it was that 
3600 years (i.c. 3 yugas each of 1200 years) had been taken as 
over before Abhimanyu the 71st king. From Brhadbala and 
Abhimanyu to Sumitra and Ksemaka there will bo 1200 years 
(Bfhadbala and Abhimanyu being 71st and Sumitra and Ksemaka 
100th). 

In my paper on ‘Pre-Mahabharata Solar Dynasty* I have 
shown that Byhadbala’s original number was 71st from Vaivas 
vata Manu, but it was brought down to 91st by the Vayu school 
by inserting eight kings between Manu and Rama and by 
appending eleven or twelve kings of the Lava-branch after 
Vyusitas'va. I shall here explain why Vayu school has done 
this. 

We have just seen that in the days of Kalki and Sumitra, 
priests pushed back the beginning of Kali by 200 years, and in 
order to adjust these 200 years, said that the yuga had 
1200 years and the caturyuga (bigger) had 4800 years. But 
this adjustment was not so easy. On pushing back Kali by 
200 years and putting its beginning at Mahabharata war, they 
found that thejro were 30 ruling units from Hfhadbala to Sumitra. 
That gave them the necessary 1200 years for Kaliyuga (and 
also the advantage that maiivantara and yuga closed together). 
But they found that in actuality only 2800 years had elapsed 
before Bfhadbala (70 ruling units) and they now wanted 
3600 years to have elapsed in order to make every yuga of 
1200 years. Thus they found that they were short by 800 years 
at the end of the 70th generation. How were these 800 years to 
be adjusted ? At the rate of 40 years for a ruling unit, the gene- 
alogies would require (800^40)=:20 more kings. How should 
they be produced Already Vyusitas'va or S^ahkhana and S'rutay.u 
were tcaken as 71st kings. B^*hadbala, as belonging to Lava 
branch (minor brand]), was not taken into account both by Br, 
school and Mt. school and upto now also by Vy. school. So the« 
Vayu school noA^ thought of making use .of this branch of. Lava 
and just appended the kings of that line to the line which ended 
at S ahkhana or Vyuj^itasVa. Originally Brhadbala was 71st. 
Now they found that he should be 9Ist as *20 kings had to , be* 
inserted between Manu and Brhadbala. They added about 12 or 
13 kings of Lava line just at the end of the lists and inserted 7 
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or 8 other kings earlier before Rama. Thus these Purai 3 .as of 
Vayu school came to have their present Aiksavaku genealogy 
which otherwise substantially agrees with other Puranas of 
Br. school,^ 

Thus 1200 years after the Mahabharata war it was settled 
that 3600 years should be taken as elapsed before that war, 
though actually only 2800 years had elapsed before that war 
(of course, from Manu Vaivasvata). 

This tradition gained ground and in later days, i. e. in days 
later than Sumitra, all chronology would naturally prooceed on 
the basis that a yuga had 1200 years, that from Manu 3600 
years had elapsed before the Mahabharata war and that 1200 
years had elapsed from Mahabharata war to Sumitra, Thus in 
all 4800 years were taken as elapsed from Manu to Sumitra 
(though in reality only 4000 years had elapsed between them). 

S, Yuga of 1200 years. 

That such a tradition of a yuga of 1200 years etc., was 
known to Punlrias in 325 B. Co is proved from the following. 

There are two places in the Fragments of the Indika of Meg- 
asthenes which are helpful to tis in this connection. 

First is the Fragment L. C. (Pliny, Hist. Nat.) which runs 
thus :2 

^'From the days of Father Bachhus to Alexander the Great 
their kings are reckoned at 154 whose reigns extended over 6451 
years and 3 months/^ 

Second is from Solin which runs thus 

“Father Baclilms was the first who invaded India and was the 
first of all who triumphed over the vanquished Indians. From 


1 Gonoral tradition took a difToronc^ of one ‘yuga between Kama and Krsna, that 
is, there wore 1000 years or 25 king* units between tbom. But Rama was really 57fch 
and Krsna 70th. There were only 13 king-units between them. :-o, they put 12 kings 
between Rama and Krsna and S more before Kama, and thus added 20 in all. And 
this is what we actually find in Vy. It adds Bala and 11 others from Pusya to 
Brhadbala and 8 more (vi;''. Anaranva, Trasadas'va, Haryas'va, Vasumaiu'i, Krtas'arm^ 
Vis'vamabat, Dirghabahn and Ailavida) before Rama. 

2 Tr. by MacCrindle, Calculta, 1920, p. 110» 

3 Ibid p. 116. 
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him to Alexander the Great 6451 years are reckoned w'ith S 
months additional, the calculation being made by counting the 
kings who reigned in the intermediate period to the number of 
153/’ 

Now taking Megasthenes* statement to refer to 325 B. C., 
Baohhus, according to the calculation given by him, will have 
lived in (6451 +325=*) 6776 B. C. And as all our post diluvian 
chronology starts with Vaivasvata Manu, so VaivasvataManu’s 
time was taken to be 6776 B. C. in the days of Megasthenes. 

But were there 153 or 154 kings and 6451 years between Manu 
and Alexander ? Fergusson tried to explain this number 153 
thus: According to him (History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture p.712) ‘^this number is eminently satisfactory as it seems 
clear that we possess in the Puranas the same lists as were 
submitted to the Greeks in the fourth century B. C. In the 
solar lists we have in the Tretayuga 62 reigns from Iksavaku to 
Rama. For the Dvapara age we have three solar lists : one 
from Kus'a to Brhadbala, 35 reigns ; another from Dista to 
Janamejaya, 33 reigns; a third from the son of Siradhvaja, the 
father of Sita to Mahabasi, 34 reigns. In the Kaliyuga we have 
no complete solar lists, but the lunar list gives fifty descents from 
Jarisaudha to the last Nanda. This gives 145 or 146 reigns.” 

This apparently means that Fergusson has added the number 
of kings from Sahadeva to Nanda to the total number of kings 
of the Solar dynasty which, according to him, will have about 
63 + 33 =*96 kings. Thus he gets 96 + 50 = 146. But Fergusson is 
wrong when he takes 50 kings from Sahadeva to Nanda. According 
to the unanimous verdict of the Puranas, Candragupta Maurya 
is 40th from Sahadeva (cf. Table III), and not 50th. Fergusson’s 
error is possibly due to taking 32 kings for the Byhadratha 
dynasty according to Vayu. But there were only 22 kings in that 
line after the Mahabharata war, though there were 32 kings from 
Bfhadratha to Ripunjaya. Thus Fergusson’s number should 
have been 136 and not 146 and 136 falls short of 153 by 17. 

Let us, therefore, inquire ourselves about this. Candragupta, 
at whose court Megasthenes lived, was Candragupta Maurya 
according to most of the scholars, but some Indian scholars take 
him to be Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Let us see 
when these two kings flourished according to the Purapas, 
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Following the Solar line we find that the number of Brhad- 
bala who died in the Mah§,bharata war, as aAually found in the 
Purauas to-day, varies from 80th to 95th. Therefore, Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who was 40th after Mahabharata war, will be 
(80 + 40) = 120th or (95 + 40)“135th from Manu Vaivasvata. Thus 
between Pura^ias and the statement of Megasthenes there is a 
difference of about 20 kings. That will not do. 

Let us then, consider the case of Oandragupta I. According 
to KaliyugarSjavrttanta of Bhavis'yottaraS after the Maha- 
bharata war, the following dynasties ruled for the periods noted 
against them ; 


TABLE III 


Dynasty 

No. of kings 

No. of total regnal 
period 

Brhadratha 

■22 

1006 

Pradyofca 

5 

138 

Saisunaga 

10 

360 

Nanda 

9 

100 

Maurya 

12 

316 

Sunga 

10 

300 

Kanva 

4 

85 

Andhra 

32 

506 


104 

2811 - 4=2807 


Thus, according to this Purapa 104 kings ruled after the war 
and before the beginning of the Gupta dynasty. Therefore, 
Oandragupta I will be 105th from Sahadeva. If we now add 
80 or 95 (the Solar kings before the war), we find that Candra- 
gupta I will be 185th or 200th, both of which figures do not tally 
with Megasthenes’ figure. 

Let us then follow the Lunar line. In fact, we should not 
follow the Solar line, as the Kali dynasties in all the Purapas 
are always put in direct continuation of the Bfhadratha dynasty 
which is a Lunar dynasty. Now Sihadeva of the Magadha 
dynasty, is 48th from Manu according to Mt. 38th according to 
Bg. 46th according to Vy. and 41st according Vn. 

1 As quoted by M. Krishnamaohariar in his Classical Sanskrit Literature page 
Ixxviii and also by Jagannath Rao in bis 'Age of Mahabharata War/ 
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Now Candragupta Maurya, in order to be 153rd from Manu, 
will require (153-40 his own number after the war) 113 kings 
before the MahabhErata war. So, he could not have been a 
contemporary of Megasthenes, for the Lunar line does not show 
more than 57 kings in any of its branches before the war. But 
Candragupta I will require (153- 105) = 48 kings before the 
Mahabh&rata war. And we find that according to Matsya 
Sahadeva was actually 48th. Thus according to Purauas, 
Candragupta I was 153rd from Vaivasvata Manu. 

Therefore one who was the contemporary of Megasthenes 
and Alexander and was 153rd from Bachhus, was not Maurya 
Candragupta but Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty. Even 
Megasthenes testifies to it, or in other words, that was the 
Puranic tradition supplied to Megasthenes. 

Thus we find that Megasthenes’ statement about 153 or 154 
kings intervening between Bachhus and Alexander is in complete 
agreement with the Puranic traditions. 

Now let us see if 6451 years elapsed between Bachhus and 
Alexander. According to Megasthenes, Bachhus will be put 
in 6451 + 325 *-"6776 B, C. From the table that I have just 
given, it will be found that, 2807^ years had elapsed from the 
close of the Mahabharata war to the beginning of the Gupta 
dynasty, i. e, upto the end of the Andhra dynasty. But the 
post-Mbh. gpiiealogical calculations in the Purrinas start with 
the accession of Pariksit. Now Pariksit was 72nd according to 
caturyuga method ; therefore, 2840 (71 x 40) + 800 (of the amended 
yugas) 3640 years were taken as elapsed from Manu to Pariksit. 
Adding these 3640 to 2807 we get 6447. Thus there is a diifer- 
ence of 4 years between Megasthenes’ figure and the Puranic 
figure. Therefore, Megasthenes’ statement calculates upto the 5th 
regnal year of Candragupta I. 

Now let us apply this to Candragupta Maurya. After the 
war, we have 1006 years for Bfhadrathas, 138 for Pradyotas, 
360 for S'ais'unagas and 100 for the Nandas. Thus we will 
have 1604 or 1600 years from Sahadeva (who was 72nd) to the 

1 I have taken 2807 years, though the table bhovvs 2811 yorars, for the total ol the 
first throe dynasties, according to this table, is 1501 years, but as according to the 
very clear evidence of all other Purauas (which I shall detail in my future papers) 
these first three dynasties had 1500 years in all. Therefore, I have deducted four 
years from its total. 
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accession of Oandragupta Maurya. Adding 3640 years (from 
Maiiu to Sahadeva) we get 5240 years, which is nowhere nearer 
the figure of Megasthenes. Therefore also Candragupta Maurya 
was not a contemporary of Megasthenes. 

This will show that the tradition which Megasthenes notes 
is absolutely in keeping with the Puranic genealogies as we 
have them to-day, both in the number of years and in the 
number of kings. It thus shows that most of the Puranic 
tradition was the same then as it is now. It further proves 
that in 325 B. C. Parfinas took a yuga to have 1200 years and 
not 1000 years (for the figure of Megasthenes will tally with 
the Puranic figures only if we take 3600 years for the first 
three yugas and not 3000). 

But it may be objected that I have here relied upon Bhavisyot- 
tara which may not be very reliable. But in a future article^ 
I have examined the question of the chronology of the Kali 
dynasties upto the start of Guptas, and proved that in reality 
there is no difference between the various conflicting figures 
seen in different Puriii.ias. 

4. ('atihryiuja of 40 years. 

Thus they amended the yuga system and to suit it they 

amended the genealogies. But, it will be seen that when in 

later days, this matter of the amendments not clearly 

remembered, dim memories of a by crone system may sometimes 
cause confusion and sometimes preserve the true tradition. 

Caturyuga of 40 years was long known, but after the yuga 
was taken to have 1200 years, it, very conveniently, became a 
sub-yuga of a bigger yuga. Let us see how. Caturyuga of 

40 years will have four basic yugas each of 10 years called, 
K^ta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali, and the caturyuga of 4800 years 
will have four basic yugas each of 1200 years. Now we shall 
name the sub-yugas of the caturyuga of 40 years as laghukfta, 
laghutrets, laghudv^para and laghukali and the sub-yugas of 
the caturyugas of 4800 years as rnahakrta, mahatreta, maha- 
dvapara and mahakali. Laghukfta etc. will have 10 years 
each, raahak^*ta etc. will have 1200 years each. Caturyuga of 
40 years will be called laghu caturyuga and the caturyuga of 
4800 years will be called mahacaturyuga. 

1 To appear ahortly in Poona OrienlnliBt, 
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Now each of the mahayugas will have 30 laghu-CatUifyu^ad 
(1200*^40 “=30). That is, in mahakrta etc. there will be 30 
laghukytas, 30 laghutretas, 30 lagbudvaparas and 30 laghukalis. 
Thus laghukrta etc. will have 10 years each, laghu*caturyuga 
will have 40 years, maha-krta etc. will have 1200 years and 
mahacaturyuga will have 4800 years. 

Keeping in mind that such a system is possible only after the 
amended yuga system (of 1200 years) came in vogue, if we read 
the Purapas, several passages seem to corroborate such a system. 

There are Puranic passages^ in which Devapi and Maru are 
described as the founders of new ksatriya lines in the 29th 
caturyuga. These passages, for some reasons which I shall 
explain in future, take Devapr and Maru as contemporaries of 
Sumitra. Therefore, this is obviously the laghu-caturyuga of 
the amended mahakali. It refers to the 29th caturyuga after 
the 28 caturyugas or yugakhyas were over with or after Sumitra. 
Thus this mention of 29th caturyuga positively proves that the 
yuga of 1200 years had come into existence, for in a mahayuga 
oi 1000 years, the 29th caturyuga (of 40 years each) will never 
be possible. 

But we have another reference. Almost all the Purapas, in 
one or the other way, say that Vyasa Dvaipftyana lived in the 
28th Dv&para There are some Purapas which give avatftras, 
where they point out that Vyasa Dvaipayana and Kyspa also 
lived in the 28th dvftpara and Vyasa Paras' ara in the 26th 
dvapara. 

Now which dvEpara is this ? Dvaipayana Vyasa lived at the 
Mahabharata time and we know that real Kali ended 200 years 
later than Mahabharata war. 28th dvapara of this real Kali 
of 1000 years is not possible, as a mahayuga of 1000 years will 
have only 25 laghuyugas. Therefore, this dvapara refers to 
the amended yuga system. 

Now amended Kali started and amended Dvapara ended 
in 3176 B. C. So the 28th dvapara of the preceding 
mahadvapara will close 80 years earlier, i. e. in 3356. 
This is a possible date (of birth) for both Dvaipayana 
and Kppa if we take their lives to have been of more than 
80 years. Similarly. 26th dvapara of the mahadvEpara 

} Op. Mt. 273rd, 66*63; Vy. 99th, 437-440; Bd. 8, 74, 250-263, 
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(i.e. 80 years earlier than Yudhisthira and Kfi^na) is possible for 
Paras'ara, as he was a contemporary of Vicitravlrya who was 
three degrees senior to Abhimanyu. 

Thus both these calculations are based on amended yuga- 
system. 

Again it is said that Rama (Das'arath'i) lived in 24th or 27th 
treta (more probably 27th treta). This too refers to the amended 
yuga system, Rama is usually placed in Treta, i. e in the 27th 
laghutreta of rnahatreta. Therefore, according to the amended 
yuga system, Rama will be removed from Manu by (30 laghu- 
caturyugas of mahakrta and 27 laghu-caturyugas of mahatreta 
i. e. in all by) 57 laghu-caturyugas. And we have found that 
in the genealogies his real number was 57th^ Again between 
Rama and Krspa usually one mahayuga is believed to have 
elapsed. If Krsua and Dvaipayana were in the 28th dvapara 
of the mahadvapara, Rama must be in the 27th treta of the 
mahatreta. (Of course, actually the difference between Rama 
and Krsl?a was not of 1200 years but of (70- 57*== 13 — 40 » 520) 
about 500 "525 years, as K^siia, along with Yudhigthira was 
70th. Thus, Rama’s actual date will be (3201 - 525 = 3726) cir. 
3725-50 B. C. 

But it is said that Mandhata was in the 15th yuga, i. e. 
caturyuga. Now here the calculation is based upon the yuga 
system when the number of kings was not harmonised with the 
number of caturyugas. Thus Mandhata, though 20th from 
Manu, was in the 15th caturyuga from Manu i. e. was removed 
from Manu by about 15 x 40= 600 years. (It is, therefore, possible 
that the kings of the rnahakrta, i. e. the first 25 kings of the 
Iksavaku dynasty are kept in tact. No king is omitted from 
them, 2nd method of samasa and vyasa being applied only from 
the kings of Treta i.e. mahatreta downwards.) Thus, Mandhata s 
real date will be 5976 B.C, (Manuks real date) "600 = 5376 B. C. 

These pieces of evidence should, I believe, prove beyond all 
doubts, that at some time of cur Puranic traditions, a yuga 
of 1200 years and its sub.divisions into smaller yugasof 40 years 
were in vogue. This time must have been from Suraitra to the 
Gupta period at least. 

-.-4 — 

1 In my pa^or on Pre*MahSbharata Solar Dyn&aty already* ‘to. 
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I it will be seen that what looked as bold presumptions 

part in the beginnig of this undertaking, have been proved 

be solid facts. We have seen that yugas were of equal 
first of 1000 years (upto the days of Sumitra) and 
tb^n of 1200 years (at least upto the rise of the Guptas) ; that 
oaturyuga of 40 years was utilised for the purposes of chrono- 
logioal caloulation, that this caturyuga of 40 years, which was 
libe basis of Manvantara computation, was taken as a king-unit 
apd that the king-lists of the Purapas preserve the names of 
these king-units. 

And this is what I call Manvantara-Oaturyuga method I 
shall show in my future article^, that this method was used by 
the Purapas upto the end of the Mauryas and then abandoned, 
though its nature was thoroughly known to them even upto 
the end of the Andhras, 


1 Toappe&t 


Ip Pcoua Orientalist, 



Facsimile of the Ramaya^ia Ms. dated Vikrama Samvat 1076 from the 
Nepal Durbar Library which mentions the Maharajadhiraja Punyaloka, 
Somavaifa^odbhava, Garudadhvaja, the illustrious Gahgeyadeva, ruling 
in Tirabhukti. 

(Folios 375b, 376 a). 
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GANGEYADEVA OF TlRABilUKTI 

BY 

V. V, MIRASHI 

la his historical introduction to Mm. Haraprasad Sastrl% 
Gdtalogu^ of the ITepal DuTbar Library Prof. Cecil Beadall 
first drew attention to the colophon of a Ms. of the Ki^kindha* 
ka^da of the Bdmdyana which mentions Qafigeyadeva of Tira- 
bhukti* He transcribed the colophon as follows^ : Samvat 1076 
daddha badi 4 mahdrdjdihirdja pxhnydvaloha aoma- 
vamsodbhava- Oaudadhvaja^arimad^ Odngeyadeva-bhujyd'iud^a* 
Twabhuldaukalydnavaijayardjye Ne 2 mla-deH'%ya-bhd 1 lGuMUka^ 
sH-Anandasya pdtakdvas hita-(Kdyasthay ^pandita-^srl-sr^ku* 
raay dirfhaja*Brl^Gopati*dlekk idam, Bendall took this to mean 
that ‘in samvat 1076 Gopati, son of S'rikura, (KftYastha) Paptjita 
belonging to the country of Nepal and living in Ananda’s pataka 
belonging to Bhafiou S'ali (?), copied this during a victorious 
reign in Tirhut, when it was ruled by GAfigeyadeva, the great 
king, beholder of holiness, sprung from the lunar race and 
banner of Gauda*. On account of the archaic nature of the 
writing, Bendall referred the date to the Vikrama era and took 
it to be equivalent to A. D, 1019.^ He identified this Gafigeya* 
deva with the Kalaouri Gahgeyadeva of Cedi who was known to 
be reigning in A. D. 1030 from Alberuni^s Kit dh-uU Hind, 
Bendall^s afore-mentioned introduction was not accompanied by 
a facsimile of the colophon. There was, therefore, no tneans 
available to verify his transcript. Taking it to be accurate* 
miny soholafs have discussed the historical information furnish- 
ed by it. 5 Most of them have accepted Bendalls view that 
Gtlngoyadeva mentioned therein was the homonymous Kalaouri 

] A. S. B., Vol. LXXII (1903), pp. 1 

2 I6»d.,p. 13. 

3 This word was added in a different hand. 

4 The colophon does not specify the era to which the date belongs. As it does not 
mention any woek-div etc., it does not admit of verlfioation. 

6 R P. Chanda, Gau(farUjamUlUf p. 41, ft, n.; R D.B'irqtii, BungalUr Xt%h^$<Jk 
(seooad edition). Vol, I, p 252: H.O. Ray ^ %ttorg of ^orther^ 

p. 817 and Vol. IT, p. 774, 
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king of Tripurl. M. Sylvain Levi, however, has questioned 
the identification on the following grounds: — ^ 

(1) The titles ending in avaloka are not known to have been 
used by the Kalacuris. They were borne by the Rastraku^s. 

(2} The title Oauda-dhvaja indicates some political authority 
of Gahgeyadeva in Gauda, but the Kalacuri king had no preten- 
sions to suzerainty over Bengal. 

(3) The Kalacuri king is not known to have ruled over Tirhut. 

Levi suggested, therefore, that this Gafigeyadeva belonged 
to a local branch of the Kalacuris like the one ruling over the 
adjoining country of Gorakhpur. He pointed out that a prince of 
this branch named S^arhkaragana is said to have won a victory 
over the king of Qauda while another assumed the biruda of 
Mugdha^unga which recalls similar bifudas of the Ras^rakU'^as. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has added another argument to 
those mentioned by Levi.^ He says that as Magadha was under 
the Palas and the country to the west under the Candellas, 
Gahgeyadeva could not have extended his rule to Tirhut. 

Dr. R. C, Majumdar also has lent his support to Levi’s objec- 
tions against the identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti 
with the Kalacuri king of the same name,^ He has suggested 
that the date 1076 of the Rdiudydna, Ms, should be referred to 
the S' aka era and taken to be equivalent to A. D. 1151. He 
identifies Gangeyadeva with Gahga, the son of Nfinyadeva of 
Mithila,^ As Nanyadeva began to reign in A D. 1097 and 
enjoyed a rule of 50 years (A. D. 1097-1147), this date A.D. 1154 
falls in the reign of his son Qahga, From Nanyadeva’s com- 
mentary called Bharatavdrthka or Sarasvatihfdaydlamkdra, 
which has recently been described by Mr. M. Ramkrishna Kavi,5 
we learn that Nauyadeva, who is evidently identical with the 
well-known king of Mithila, had the biruda of Dharmavaloka. 
His son Gahga may have assumed a similar one viz. Pupyava- 


1 Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. II, p 202, ft. n. 1. 

2 Oau^arUjamala, p. 42, ft. n. 

3 Ind Hist, Quart., Vol. VII, p, 681. 

i He is mentioned in a Nepal inscription dated in the year 769 of the Newar era 
(A.D. 1649). Ind, AnU, Vol. IX, p. 188. 

6 J, A, H, B, S„ Vol. I, pp, 66 ff. 
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loka^ aB mentioned in the Ramaya^a Ms. The same commentary 
states that Nanyadeva had broken the power of Vahga and 
Gautja. This explains, according to Dr, Majumdar, the title 
Oaudadhvaja assumed by his son. 

When I attended the fourth session of the Indian History 
Congress held at Lahore in 1940, I noticed a photostat copy of 
the afore-mentioned colophon which was exhibited as the oldest 
Ms. of the Rdmayana? in tlie Historical Exhibition of the 
History Congress. It attracted my attention at once and I 
found to iny great surprise that BendalTs transcript of the 
colophon was incorrect in one important respect.. At my request 
Dr. Raghu Vira very kindly supplied me with a photostat copy 
of the pages of the Ms. containing the colophon. It is re- 
produced in the accompanying facsimile. 

I give below my reading of the colophon : Sainvat 1016 
Asadha vadi 4 Makdrdjddhirdja-Punydvaloka-Homa-varhs- 
odbhava--Oarii>daihvaja’^8r'lmad — Odngeyadeva-bhujyamdna^ 
Tlrabhuhtau kalydna-vijayardjys Nepdla-deHya-BhahimliJca^ 
srl—Anandmya hfie Fdtak-dva8thita-[Kdya8tha]^randita-8r%* 
SWllmrasy^atmaja^srl^Oopatin^dlekh^ ldam. I translate this 
as follows ; ‘In the year 1076 on Asadha va di. 4, during the 
auspicious and victorious reign in Tirabhukti which is being 
ruled by the Mahdrdjddhirdja. Pnnydvaloka, the illustrious 
Gahgeyadeva, who is born in the family of the moon and has 
the Eagle standard, this has been written by the [Kayastba] 
Papdita, the illustrious Gopati, the son of the illustrious S'rikura 
who resides at Pataka for the sake of the illustrious Ananda, 
the Bhalus'alika of the country of Nepala.* 

This transcript will be found to differ from Bendall’s in one 
important respect, viz,, in the epithet Garudadkvaja applied to 
Qafigeyadeva. Bendall read in its place Oaudadhvaja which 
he translated as ‘the banner of Gau(Ja. This gives no satisfac- 
tory meaning. Other scholars have understood the expression 
to mean ‘one who has planted his banner in Gauda*. This has 

1 This hiruda is borne by a king of Mitbila named Ramasirhha whom M. M 
Chakravarti identifies with the homonymous great-grandson of NSnyadova (/. A» S 
B. 1915, pp. 413 ff.) But the date V. S. 1446 (A. D. 1390) given by him from the 
Ind. Govt. Ms. (4741) goes against the identification. 

2 The photostat copy of the Ms, of the Bdmdyana was presented by the Govern, 
ment of Nepal to the International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore, 
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been taken to indicate Gahgeyadeva’s occupation of Bengal. 
The facsimile now clearly shows that the correct reading is 
Garudadhvaja which signifies ‘one who has the Eagle 
standard’.^ 

From the colophon of the Rdmdyana Ms. we thus get the 
following particulars about this Gahgeyadeva 

(1) He was ruling in Tirahhukti in the year 1076 of an 
unspecified era. 

(2) He bore the title Mahdrdjddkirdja and the hiruda 
Piinydvaloha, 

(3) He belonged to the lunar race, 

(4) His standard had the figure of the Eagle on it. 

Let us next examine the several theories which have been 
advanced so far about the identification of this Gangeyadeva. 

(1) BendalTs view that this Gangeyadeva belonged to the 
Kalacuri dynasty has been accepted by many scholars. The 
year 1076 must in that case be referred to the Vikrama era and 
taken to be equivalent to A. D. 1019-20. As Bendall has 
already pointed out, this Kalacuri Gangeyadeva is mentioned 
in Alberuni’s Kitdb-ul^ Hind of A, D, 1030 as the contemporary 
ruler of Dahala with the capital Tripuri. His Piawan stone 
inscription^ is dated in the Kalacuri year 789 (A. D. 1037-38). 
From the Benares plateb*^ of his son Karna we know that he died 
in A. D. 1040. He may therefore have reigned from A. D. 1015 
to 1040. BendalPs view does nojb therefore present any chrono- 
logical difficulty. Besides, as the Kalacuri kings traced their 
descent f.om the moon, Gangeya can be described as ‘born in 
the lunar race’. In the Piawan inscription he is given the title 


1 Bcsndall soonis to have coiiimittcd this niistako bocaaso ho had not the Ms. 
boforo him when ho wrote his Introduction. As ho .mys in it, he ,';ave tho transcript 
from his own note .. li will bo noticed that ho has also omitted the word Iric after 
,st7 a nandcisija, 

2 Cunningham, A.S.Pi,, Vol. XXF, p. 113 and pi. XXV ITT. Prof. TTodivala 
has recently put forward tho ingenious conjecture that Kabkau, tho JldjTi of the king- 
dom adjoining that of Ganda, who sent some wonderworking presents to Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A. I). 1023 was this Gaiigoyaleva of Tripuri. Studies in IndO’Muslim 
Jlistorjj, pp. 73 n. 

3 Those plates which record a graiit made on the first aniiiver;.ary of GSngHya’s 
death are dated A, D. 1011. Pp. Ind. Vol. II, p. 310 and Vol. XI. p, llfi. 
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of Mahdrdjddhirdja, The objection raised by Levi that he does 
not seem to have any pretensions to suzerainty over Bengal has 
no force now, because the colophon gives him the epithet 
Garndadhvaja, not Oaudadhvaja, As for R, P; Chanda’s 
argument that the Kalacuri GMgeyadeva could not have 
extended his rule to Tirhut as the Palas were supreme in 
Magadha and the Candellas in the territory to the west, it may 
be pointed out that in the Goharvva plates of his son Karna, 
Gahgeyadeva is said to have looked resplendent with the wealth 
of the Ahga country.'^ This evidently indicates that he raided 
the territory round modern Bhagalpur. Gafigeya’s son Karpa 
invaded Magadha towards the end of his father’s reign. ^ There is 
therefore no inherent impossibility in Gafigeya’s rule over 
Tirhut. Besides, we know Gahgeya held the holy places 
of Pray&ga and Benares. The Jubbulpur and Khairha 
plates^ state that he was fond of staying at Prayaga wl:\ere he 
ultimately breathed his last. From the TdriJchmUS^Subulciigin 
we learn that in the summer of A. D. 1033 Ahmad 
Nialtigin, the Governor of the Punjab, raided Benares which 
belonged to the territory of Gahga, This Gahga is none other 
than the Kalacuri Gahgeyadeva. Karna’s Benares plates which 
were issued just a year after Gfihgeya’s death record the grant 
of land in the Kas'i-bhQmi or the subdivision of Benares.^ There 
is therefore no doubt that Benares was included in the kingdom 
of Gahgeya. With Benares as his base, Gahgeya could have 
easily overrun Tirabhukti^ 

rhe identification of Gahgeyadeva of Tirabhukti with the 
Kalacuri king does not however appear probable in view of two 
other epithets applied to him in the colophon of the Ramiiyaija 
Ms. He is called therein Funydvaloka and Oarudadhvajo>, As 
Levi has already shown, Kalacuri kings are not known to have 
assumed such epithets ending in avaloha. As for the epithet 
Qarudadhvaja it may be noted that like most other Kalacuri 


1 Ibid. Vol. XI, p. 143. 

2 See the discussion about the date of this expedition, Vol. XXIV, p.l04. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 3 and Vol, XI, p. 143. 

4 The plates record the grant of the village Siusi in the Kas'i-bhhmi. This 
village T have identified with S'ursi in the Mirzapur District, just outalde the south' 
ern boundary of the present Benares District. Nagpic^ University Journal, Vol. II 
pp. 51 0 
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kings, Gflngeyadeva was a devotee of S'iva.^ He is not there- 
fore likely to have adopted Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, as his 
Idfi'ChayiaK The Kalaouri G&ngeya was, no doubt, a mighty 
king and in the Piawan inscription of A. D. 1037, he bears the 
title of Ma^(drajadhirdja, but it is doubtful if he had assumed 
that imperial title as early as A. D. 1018-19, the date of the 
Rdmdyana Ms. In this connection I draw attention to a stone 
inscription recently discovered at Makundpur, nine miles south- 
west of Rewah.3 dated in the Kalaouri year 772, corresponding 
to A. D. 1019, i. 0 ., in the same year in which the Rdmdyan% 
Ms was written. Besides, it comes from the heart of the home 
province of the Kalacuris. It would therefore be interesting to 
see how it describes the reigning king. Gahgeyadeva bears in 
this inscription the modest title of Mahdrha-mahd-mahattaka 
together with another which is probably Makdraja^. Now 
Mahdvialiattaka was assumed by petty chiefs and ministers.^ 
Even with the prefix mahdrha it cannot be said to be equivalent 
to Mahdrdjddhirdja . It is plain therefore that in A.D. 1019 
Gahgeyadeva was subordinate to some other power. This is 
again confirmed by a Mahoba inscription which describes that 
‘the moon of the Kalacuris’ (evidently Guhgeya) and the king 
Bhoja (the well-known king of Dhara) worshipped, full of fear, 
like a pupil, the Candella prince Vidyadhara who had caused 
the destruction of Rajyapala, the king of Kanauj, and who was 
lying on a couch/’ Curiously enough, the defeat of Rajyapala 
occurred in the spring or summer of this very year A. D, 1019. 
All this goes to show that in A.D. 1019 Gah^jeyadeva held a 

1 In lines 2-3 the Piawan inscription probably contained the epithet Parama* 
mahehara in place of Oanninghara’s reading Mahamandalekmra, See plate 
XXXVIII in Cunningham’s A. S, U„ Vol. XXl. 

2 The seal of the Goharwa plates issued by Gaiigeya’s son Karna has the figure 
of S'iva’e bull (Nandi). Ind.^ Vol. Xb plate facing p. 142. 

3 A copy of this inscription has been kindly supplied to me by the Government 
Kpigraphist for India. The inscription is still unpublished, but I have discussed its 
date in the Ep, hid , Vol. XXiV, p. 118, n. 4 

4 The first lino of the inscription reads Samuat 7 7 Karttika kt di 12 Yu{Bu)dlia 
dine'Mahd[r]ha-mahauiahattaka-hr\t]Ma[lLaraja /]- •^rl-Gaii(}e[ya]devci~'t"^j!fe» Only 
the aksara yna of Maharaja is certain, the following ak^aras being lost owing 
to the peeling ofi of the stone. There is not sufficient space for the title Maharaja^ 
dhirdja, 

5 For the title Mahamahattaka assumed by several ministers of the kings of 

Mithilii, see Jayafiwal's Introduction to the BUjanltiratnakara, Vol.X, 

6 Ep. Ind.i Vol. I. p. 222. 
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subordinate position to the Candella Emperor Gan(j[a» the father 
of Vidyadhara. It is again extremely unlikely that he had 
extended his way as far as Tirhut before A. D. 1019. The Sar- 
nftth stone inscription^ dated V. 8. 1083 (A.D. 1Q26) which 
records that Sthirapala and Vasantapala established i by the order 
of Mahipala I of Bengal, hundreds of precious monuments of 
glory in Kas'i, shows that the holy place was in the occupation 
of the Pala king at least seven years after the date of the 
Rdmdyana Ms. 

Notwithstanding the epithet Somavamsodbhava and the date, 

I am therefore inclined to regard the indentification of Gahgeya- 
deva of Tirabhukti with the Kalacuri king of Tripuri as extre- 
mely unlikely. 

(2) M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that this Gahgeyadeva of 
Tirabhukti might have been a prince of a local Kalacuri family 
like the one which was ruling over the adjoining country of 
S'arayUpara (modern Gorakhpur District in U. P.) ^ No such 
local Kalacuri family is known from any record of Tirhut. As 
for the family ruling over S'arayUpEra, it is known from two 
records, the Kasia stone inscription^^ and the Kahla plates,^ 
The former is undated, but as I have shown elsewhere,^ it may, 
on the evidence of palaeography, be referred to the 10th century 
A.D. The princes mentioned in it must therefore have flourished 
some time before Gsrigeyadeva of Tirabhukti. The second record 
is dated in V. S. 1135 which corresponds to A. D. 1079. It gives 
a long genealogy of the Kalacuri king Sodhadeva, but mentions 
no prince of the name Gahgeyadeva. This Sodhadeva bore the 
title Mahdrajddhiraja and like other Kalacuri princes traced his 
descent from the moon. If Gahgeyadeva of Tirabhukti belonged to 

thisfamily, he could, nodoubt, be described as Somavamsodbham ^ 

fT Ind, Ant. Vol. XIV, pp. 139 ff. As tho Kalacuri Qaiigeyadeva was Bupposed 
to have hold Tirhut in A. D 1019, the evidence of the Sarnath inscription was not 
regarded as eufBcient to prove Mahipala’s occupation of Benares. It may be noted 
in this connection that if the Kalacuri Gangeyadova had been ruling in Tirabhukti 
and Benares in A.D. 1019 and 1026 respectively, the dates of the Ms. and the SSruath 
inscription would in all probability have been recorded in tho Kalacuri era. We find 
that the era was used in dating another Buddhist record at Barnath during the reign 
of Kar^ia. Bbandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptionst No. 1226. 

2 Le Nepal, Vol. II, p. 202, n- 1, 

8 Ep. hid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 128 ff. 

4 Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 86 fi. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 259 and n, 6. 

38 [Annals, B.O«BJ0 
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But the other two epithets Oarudadhvaja and Punydvaloka 
would present the same difficulties in his case as in that of Gah- 
geyadeva of Tripuri. Besides, the date A.D. 1019 to which we 
have to refer this R&mayaiia Ms. falls in a period when this 
family was in great trouble. The Kahla plates state that 
Bhima, the predecessor of Sodhadeva’s father Vyasa, was deposed 
through adverse fate and that Vyasa ascended the throne in V.S. 
1087 (A,.D. 1031). The plates do not state who had deposed 
Bhima. Vyasa could not, certainly, have been responsible for 
it ; otherwise the Kahla plates issued by .his son would not have 
showered fulsome praise on Bhiina. There was presumably some 
foreign invasion and annexation of the kingdom. Ultimately 
Vyasa recovered his ancestral country and crowned himself king 
at Gokulaghatta in A.D. 1031.' It is not known how long the 
foreign occupation of the S'arayQpara country lasted. In any 
case it does not seem likely that in A. D. 1019 this Kalacuri 
family was powerful enough to extend its rule to Tirhut. 

(3) Dr, R. C. Majumdar refers the date of the Rdmdyaria Ms. to 
the S'aka era and takes it to be equivalent to A. D, 1154.^ He 
identifies Gahgeyadeva with Gahga mentioned in a Nepal 
inscription as the son and successor of Nanya.*'^ This king is 
named as Gahga in a verse of a Mithila Panj!.^ This name, 
though not completely identical with Gahgeya, bears much 
similarity to it. As Niinyadeva is traditionally known to have 
come to the throne in A. D. 1097 and ruled for fifty years, he 
may have closed his reign in A, D. 147. The date S'aka 1075 
(A, D. 1154j therefore falls in the. reign of Nanya’s successor 
Gahga. As Nanyadeva bore the title Dharmdvaloha, his son may 
have assumed another ending in avaloka like Punydvaloka, 

The identification of Gahgeyadeva with Gahga or Gahga, the 
son of Nanya,does not, however, appear to be convincing. We have, 

1 Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. VII, pp. 681 ff. 

2 Ind, Ant, Vol. IX, pp, 188, 

3 Sgo the following verse cited in Jayaswal's Introduction to TiUjamtirainukara 
p, r, n. 3, J. Ih O, 11, S., Vol. X ; — 

’Sis 

4 hid. Hist. Quartet Vol. VII, p, 680. 
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In the first place, no evidence to prove that Nanya’s family 
claimed descent from the moon and called itself Sommamsod- 
hhava. In his commentary Eharatavdrttika on the Ndtyamsira 
of Bharata, Nanya makes no mention of any such olaim. He 
describes himself only as Karndta-hv,la-hhumna ‘an ornament 
of the Karijata family’.^ In a late Nepal inscription of the 
17th century A, D. an attempt is made to give a divine origin 
to the family of Nanya. But there also its descent is traced 
from the sun, not from the moon.- It is therefore extremely 
doubtful if Nanyadeva and his son called themselves Soviavamsod- 
bhava.^ Secondly, it does not seem likely that this G^hga 
ever assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja. His father Nanya 
was undoubtedly the most powerful member of this family. In 
his afore-mentioned commentary on the Ndtyasmtra, he claims 
to have dr7feated the kings of Malava, Bahgala, Gauda and 
Sauvira. But even he called himself Mahd(idm<(,ntddhipati 
only.^ He does not seem to have assumed the imoerial title of 
Mahdrdjddkirdja, No records of his son Gahga have yet been 
discovered and so we cannot say if he was powerful enough to 

1 J, A, IL R, S., Vol. I. p. 56. 

| Ind. AnL, Vol. IX, p. 188.^ 

The inscription is dated in the year 769 of the Newar ora corresponding to A. D 
1619. The Malla dynasty of Nepal traced its descent from Nanya. An earlier inscrip- 
tion of the dynasty dated in the year 533 of the Newar era (A. D. 1413) also men- 
tions the descent of the family from the sun, though it does not name Nanya or his 
BOD Ganga, 

3 The Ms. of the Eharatavdrttika does not indicate whether Nanya was a 
devotee of 8'iva, Visnu or Bome other deity. The opening mahgala ^loka would have 
given us some clue but that loaf is missing in the Ms. ‘The first sheet of the Ms. 
belongs to some other work later br two or three ZQntnvh^,* J,AJTME.> VolJ,p.65, 

After this article was sent to the press, Dr, V.Raghvan informed mo that in the 
chvL'ptar oi the Bharatabhdiiya on Puskara there occurs the following verse as a 
mahgala- hloka\— 

(%) 1'#^^ II 

This clearly shows that Ninyadeva waa a S'aiva. His sen Gaiiga also may have 
likewise been a devotee of S'iva. 

i See the colophons of the BharatavaHlika— ?1% 

etc. In a stone InBoription of 
hia minister S'rldhara, Nanya is simply called afitnUn (illustrious), JB.O.B.S,, 
Vol. IX, p. 803. 
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olaim that title. The political situation in North eastern India 
was certainly not favourable for this king of Tirhut to attain 
the imperial status. His small principality was hemmed in by 
the Gahadavalas on the west and the Senas on the east As 
early as A. D. 1126 we find that the powerful Qahatjavala king 
Govindacandra had extended his sway as far as Miner in the 
. Patna District,^ Twenty years later the Gahadavala ruler had 
pressed as far as Mudgagiri (Monghir) in the east where he 
made his grant recorded in the Lar plates of V. S. 1202 (A. D. 
1146).^ The Sena king Vijayasena claims in his Deopara inscrip- 
tion to have inflicted a defeat on Nanya probably towards the 
close of the latter’s reign.^ He is not likely to have tolerated 
the assumption of an imperial title by the son of Nanya soon 
after his accession. 

We have thus seen that none of the theories so far advanced 
for the identification of Gihgeyadeva of Tirabhukti is satis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, the history of Mithila before the 
rise of Nanya is enveloped in obscurity. But in view of the 
information supplied by the colophon a conjecture may be 
hazarded; leaving its corroboration to future research. 

The colophon states that Gafigeyadeva of Tirabhukti had the 
biruda of Punydvaloha and claimed descent from the moon. He 
was also probably a devotee of Visnu as he had the Eagle 
standard. Now we know that such hirudas in avaloka were 
assumed by Rastrakata kings.'* Again in their later records 
the RastrakOt^s traced their descent from the moon.^ Most of 
them were devotees of Visou and used the Eagle seal for their 
copper-plates. So this Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti is likely to 
have been a king of the RastrakUta dynasty. 

The date of the Rdrndyana Ms. probably refers to the Vikrama 
era ; for S aka dates of the 1 0th or 11th century A.D. are rarely 

1 J» O. B. 0, R, S., Vol. TI, pp, 441 ff. 

5 JSp, Ind., Vol, Vn, pp. 98 ff, 

3 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 809. 

4 See e, g. the biru la Khadgavaloka assumed by Dantidurga and Ranavaloha 
by Stambha, the son of Dhruva. 

6 In the earlier inscriptions of the dynasty such as the Bhandak plates of 
KrsnarSja T, the AnjanavatT and other plates of Govinda lU etc., no mention is 
made of the lunar race. But in later inscriptious of the dynasty such as the Cambay 
plates of Govinda IV, and the Deoli and Karhad plates of Kjsna III, the genealogy is 
traced back to the moon. 
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found in North-East India. The date therefore corresponds to 
A.D. 1019*20. Let us now see if we have an 7 evidence of a 
family settled in the territory adjoining MithilE in 

this period. 

From the Bangacji grant of MahipEla I> we learn that a Pala 
king named Bajyapala who seems to have flourished in the 
beginning of the 10th century A. D.i married Bhagyadevi who 
was the daughter of a Bastrakuta king named Tuhga ^ This 
Tuhga may be identical with the Rdatrakuta king Tufiga alias 
Dharmdvaloka who has left an inscription^ at Buddha Gaya 
recording his dedication of a Oandhakutl for the service of the 
Buddha.^ We cannot of course conclude from this that Buddha 
Gaya was included in his territory, but in view of his matrimo- 
nial alliance with the Pala king of Bengal and Bihar he may 
have been ruling in the neighbourhood, perhaps over Mithila.^ 
In the absence of further information about this Eas^rakUta 
family it is not possible to say if it produced any king of the 
name Gahgeyadeva in the beginning of the 11th century A. D, 
But the existing data for the history of North-East India do not 
at least preclude the possibility of a Eastrakuta king of that 
name who claimed descent from the moon and assumed the 
title Maharajadhiraja and the biruda Punydvaloka^ ruling 
over Mithila and the adjoining territory in the beginning of 
the 11th century A. D. 


’ 1 Ep, Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 324 IT. 

2 This record is not dated, bat on palaeographio grounds it can be referred to 
the lOth century A. D. See pi. xl in R, L. Mitra’s Buddha Gaya» 

8 Turiga’s grandfather Nanna also bore a biruda ending in avaloka, vize. 
Qunavaloka» R. L. Mitra, Buddha QayTi^ p. 195. Kielhorn identifies Tunga, the 
father of Bhagyadevi, with Jagattuiiga II, the son of Kfsna II. Another view is 
that he was identical with Kysna II. Ind. Ant,. Vol, XLII, p. 136. 

4 7he Buddha Gaya inscription of Tunga mentions in 1.13 that Nanna, the 
founder of the family, conquered the impregnable fort of Manipura where he seems 
to have subsequently established himself. This Mapipura has not been identified, 



THE VEDIO DOCTRINE OF THE WORLDS ABOVE 

By 

H. G. Narahari 

Of the heavenly world of Yama to which repair tho virtuous 
Souls according to the Vedic poets, after their death, there is a 
clear mention made in the funeral hymns of the Samhitds ; but a 
study of the cosmological speculations of these people reveals that 
a belief in a plurality of heavens was also current among them. 
It was usual in this period to divide the Universe into Earth, 
Air or Atmosphere, and Heaven. Each of these spheres was 
called by several names in accordance with the angle with 
which it was viewed by the poet. Thus, when he thought of 
the Earth as a ‘broad place’, he called it urvl or apard 

when he conceived it as ‘boundless’, and hhumih when as the 
'place from which everything springs’. Earth is also very 
often denominated the ‘great* (mah%)y the ‘extended’ {\Mdna) or 
simply ‘this^ (idavi) as contrasted with the upper sphere which 
is distant. Heaven is likewise designated the ‘shining light’ 
(div, rocana, rocanayti dvvah)^ the ‘woven web of light’ [vyoman^^ 
the 'height’ (sdnu, prstha, vistap)^ the ‘place situated afar’ 
(pardvat), the 'roof of the world supported on highV and the 
‘firmament above the sky’ {divo ndJca) in which the stars are 
fixed*. It is IlerteVs^ claim that in India as well as in Iran 
heaven was conceived ‘as a great stone building filled with 
light, through whose doors the sun and the stars, the light of^ 
heaven shines upon men’ In the course of an elaborate examin- 
ation of this view, Keiih^ points out that the evidence called 
in support of the contention is not accurate. The Vedic 

1 Cf, RV. III.64.9 where the gods are described as standing on tho spacious far 
extended path- way {uraii patH vyute) and singing praises. 

2 X. 149.1; IV.56.3. ; 11.15. 2 ; VI.47.4. ; though a definite expression con- 
veying this meaning is not found in these passages, they prove in plain terms that 
heaven was conceived by the V^cdic bard as the roof of the world supported on high 
without beams (avarhsa, askambhana). 

8 Die Himinelstore in Veda und im Avesta, cited by Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda^ 11.621, 

4 Op. ciU, p. 621 f, 
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Seer often thought of Heaven and Earth together, and the 
couple was then denominated by such terms as dydvdpfthivl^ 
rodasl^ and ksom. 

Rajas is the name by which the atmospheric region was 
commonly known, but the term is often used^ as a general 
name for all the three spheres. On such occasions, heaven is 
called tftlya (IX. 74 6 ; X.45.3; 123.8), uttama (IX.22.5), 
or parama (III.30.2) as contrasted with the earth which is 
then called upara {1M.5) or pdrthiva (1.1541; IV. 58.3). 
The different spheres are all mentioned together as the three 
earths, the three heavens and the three atmospheres, and the 
matter is made all the more complex when occasionally addition 
is made in the singular of one member of the trio, when the 
three have already been mentioned.^ What is more, the dual 
division of heaven and earth is sometimes combined with the 
three-fold division, auvi six regions are thus enumerated (saHmd 
rajdmsi)? Such manipulation of numbers might have, original- 
ly been mere freaks of language,^ but, as we shall presently 
see, they later resulted in an actual sub-division of each of 
these regions. 

The vault {ndlca)^ is often added after the triad (1.34.8), 
and a region higher than the usual three is thus posited ; but a 
verse in the Atkarvavcda (IV'.14.3) seems to speak of a still 
higher region when it mentions this sphere before the realm of 
celestial light {svar, jyotis). In one verse of the Rgveda 
(IX,96.19), Soma is said to enter the atmospheric region and 
then travel further to the fourth sphere {turiyam dhdma)\ 

1 The term prthivt also finds a similar use and in such contexts (1.108.9,10) 
tbe atmospheric region is called middle {madhyama) and heaven by the name highest 
(parama), while eaiJth is called lowest (avama), Zimmer (Altindisches Leben; p. 867) 
thinks it necessary to accept the existence of a rajas beneath tbe earth to account 
for the course of the sun at night, but Wallis (Cosmology of the Rtgvcda, p, 115 f.) 
rightly points out that in the Vodic passages containing the word rajas, the reference 
is always to a region situated above the earth, 

2 For instance, RV. VII. 33.7 ; cf. Wallis, op. at, p, 114. 

3 RV. 1.164,(3 , cf. RV. VIT.87.5 whore three heavens (tisrah dydvah) and three 
earths [tisrah hhumth) ate mentioned together. 

4 Wallis, ioc, dt. 

6 Words like sTmu (T.54.4). (1.46.3), prstha (1.116.8) nakasya pr^ha 

(1.125,5), divaspr^tha (III.2.12^ nakasya sdnu (VUl 108 12), trtiye pr^he 
(IX.86,27) which occur frequently in the Ugveda denote the same region, 
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Camu^aochyena];! B'^akuno vibhytva govindur drapsa 

ayudhani bibbrat I 

Apam nrmim sacanianas samudram turiyam dbama 

mahiso vivakti li 

According to Sayai;ia, this ^fourth sphere* is the realm of the 
Moon^ which is situated above the solar region (sa somah 
turiyam caturtham dhdma candramasam sthdnam vivakti 
8$vate ; suryalokasyopari candramaso loko vidyate). 

Quite frequently three worlds are marked as distinct from the 
usual three regions by such expressions as tiaro divah^ trlni 
rocand^ and trln dyun\ tisro divah are distinguished from tisrah 
prihivlhi and trlni rocand and trln dyun from tisro hhumlh*d 

Trir antarik^am savita mahitvana tri raj&thsi paribhus 

trlni rocanE i 

Tisro divab pythivls tisra invati tribhir vratair abhi no 

raki^ati tmnE il 

TrI rocanE varuna trir uta dyUn tri^ii mitra dhErayatho 

rajaihsi i 

Vav:rdhanav amatira k^atriyasySnu vratam raksamSpav 

ajuryam il 

Tisro dyEvo nihita antarasmin tisro bhUmir uparE^i 

sadvidhEnEh I 

Grtso raja varuuas' cakra etaih divi prehkham 

hiranyayara s'ubhe kam ii 

Triviij^idhatu pratimEnam ojasas tisro bhOmir nrpate 

trini rocana | 

Atldam vis'vam bhuvanam vavaksithas'atrur Indra janu§a 

sanad asi ti 

Tisro bhnmir dharayan trir uta dyun trrpi vrata ' ‘ 

vidathe antar esam i 

Rtenftditya mahi vo raahitvara tad aryaman varuna 

mitra caru it 

Varupas rays are once (RV. VI1L41.9) described to pervade 
not only the three earths (tisrah bhllmlh), but to go beyond as 
well and fill up the three superior realms of heaven {trir 
uttardni papratuh), 

1 Geldnec (Der Bigveda in Auswakl^ 11 . 143 ) reiterates this view and bo dees 
Ludwig {Der BigvedcL* V.388), though in a hesitant •fashion, Oldonberg does not 
explain the phrase turtyaih dhama, 

9 RV. IV.68.6 ; V.69.1. ; VIL87.8 ; i.102.8; 11.27-8. 
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The Rgvedaalso mentions ‘three shining worlds’ {tTlni rocand) 
and ‘three distant heavens’ {tisrah pardvatah divah) which, 
from the special attributes used in describing them, should 
mean something other than the usual triad of Earth, Air 
and Heaven 

Besides these passages, it is also possible to find in the 
Samhitds distinct references to a three-fold division of the 
heavenly region {divah); the highest heaven is called uttama? 
the middle goes by the name of onadhyama^ or and the 

lowest is called either avama^ or pdrya^. The AV. (XV III, 2, 48) 
which divides heaven into avamd, madhyama and trtlyd 
says that the first is rich in water {udanvati), the second in 
stars^ pilumaH) and that the third (pradyauh) is the place 
where the fathers sit (yasydm pitara dsate). 

But a verse of the Rgveda (I. 35. 6) dedicated to Savitr, hsLS 
a varied account to give of these three heavens : 

Tisro dyavab savitur dvE upastharii eka yamasya 

bhuvane virasat I 

Aiiim na rathyam amytadhi tasthur iha bravitu 

ya u tac ciketat il 

We read here that, of the three heavens, two belong to Savitr 
and one to Yama, and that all immortal things rest on Savity 

1 RV. V.81.4; VIII.5.8. 

2 RV. V. 60. G. 

8 Ibid. 

4 RV. IV. 26. G. 

6 RV. V. 60.G. 

6 RV. VI. 40. 5 : the AV. (V. 4. 3) seems to call this tVtiya ; of. Maodonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects^ !• 361 n. 

7 The translation here is ba ed on Sayana's commentary which explains the 
word thus ; Fdlayantiti 'inlavah, grahanaksatradayah ; te yasydm sanfiti ptlu* 
matJ Griffith undarstauds the word to mean ‘blossoming with thepIZw tree’ {Hymns 
of the Atharvaveda, IT. 233 n.), Macdonell and Keith (op. cit., p. 3G1) prefer to leave 
the word untranslated; Whitney calls the commentator’s meaning noted above *a 
worthless etymological guess’, but still finds it necessary to incorporate the mean- 
ing in his translation of the entire vorec. He also mentions that one of his Mss. reads 
pUiimatl which, though obviously wrong, could be emended as pitmnafl (rich in food) 
lAtharvatwda Samhitd, translatcjd by* W. 13. Whitney, pp. 812 ff.J Roth and Boh tlingk 
(Sanskrit Wortcrbuch, IV. 748) leave the word untranslated, but say that it denotes 
the middle sky (der mittlere Himmel)* 

89 (Annals. B, 0. R. I.] 
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as on the axle end of a car. Madhava^ and Sdyana^ interpret 
the three worlds mentioned here to mean the group of Earth, 
Air and Heaven, and hold that the first and last belong to Savitr 
and that the second region belongs to Yama, Venhafaniddhava^ 
understands the ‘three worlds’ here to mean the ‘three heavens’ 
which stand supported by Agni and Savitr, and that all im- 
mortals are supported by the latter for he grants immortality, 
Skandanvamin^ mentions both these meanings as alternatives, 
Macdonell^ ssiY^ thdit ol the three worlds, Savitr occupies Air 
and Earth, and that the third world which is the highest heaven, 
is the abode of Yama in which dwell the pitarobh (men after 
death). All these explanations proceed from a quaint under- 
standing of the passage and are in the highest degree fanciful. 
Seeing that the term dyauh is used most frequently in the Veda 
to denote a region distinct from the usual trio, it is unnecessary 
to take the word dyavah in this verse in the generic sense of 
‘a region’. What is to be understood here^' is the existence of 
“three heavens” besides Earth and Atmosphere, two of which 
belong to and are the station of immortals, while the 

third which is the abode of Yama serves as the residence of 
ordinary mortals who after death become the Manes. Also, the 
heavens belonging to Savitr should be accepted to be situated 
on a higher plane than the one of which Yama is the lord. 
When Macdonell said that the world of Yama is the highest 
and that the two worlds of Savitr are situated at a lower level, 
he was perhaps influenced by the Atharvavedic verse 
(XVIIL 2 . 48 ) noticed already ; but this conception is entirely 
opposed to Rgvedic tradition^. 

For a ratification of these observations as well as for obtain- , 
ing a full knowledge of the distinctive features of the three 

1 h^gveclaviiakhya Madhavakrta^ Ed. by Dr. O.Kunhan Raja, p. 270. 

2 Cf. Gjldnor \Der lligveda, T. 38 n.) who undorstands this earth and the visible 
and invisible portions of the sky by the throe heavens mentioned here (Die drei 
Bivunel $ind hier Erdc, dcr siclitbare und dcr jeuseitige, unsichtbarc Himmel), 

3 Dr. C. Kunban Raja, op, cit., p. 271. 

4 llgvcdahhdsya, Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, p. 133, 

5 Vcdic Header ^ p. 16, 

6 Of. J. Ehni, Der Vedische Mythns des Yama^ p. 115. 

7 That there is frequently a Seattle between the traditions of the RV. and the AV. 
is a well known. fact. For sotiio instances see my Designation of Hell in the Egveda 

and the meaning of the icord 'Asat' in the Indian Historical Qioarterly XVniJ64, 
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heavens, it is necessary to make a careful study of the escha* 
tological conception in the Samhitd period. 

Mundane pleasure had all its charms for the Yedic poet,^ 
but death had no terrors for him. He believed, as did Socrates 
long after, that it is not death but dying that is terrible. To the 
pessimistic Socrates death was attractive because it marked 
the cessation of mundane misery but the optimistic Vedio 
Indian did not fight shy of death for a different reason. Death held 
out to him a prospect of greater happiness. It brought out not a 
cessation of his existence but a prolongation of his old life lived 
under better conditions. The abode of Yama which the virtuous 
man reached after death is no strange place. It is his own 
home, discovered for him by his ancestors and ruled by one of 
them (RV. X. 14. 1, 2 ; 16. 9). He was not severed from inter- 
course with those whom be left behind on earth for he was, in 
a measure, dependant on the offerings of his descendants. Nor 
did he suffer for want of those pleasures which were available to 
him on earth. He had all these in a greater measure, so much so 
that it is possible to call the Vedic Heaven glorified world of 
material joys’,^ The Heaven in which the dead man thus passes 
a life of enjoyment may be identified with the Lunar World of 
later times. The idea that the Manes live here seems to be quite 
familiar to these Vedic Seers, though it is still in its beginnings 
and not yet fully developed as in the Upani^ads. Soma is described 
to be in very close connection with the Manes. He is said to be 
united with them (RV, VIII. 48.13) or accompanied by them (AV, 
XVIII, 4. 12), Soma stimulated the fathers to deeds (RV. IX. 96. 11), 
and through his help they found the light and the cows ^RV.IX. 
97.39). The fact is no doubt true that Soma is a regular name 
of the Moon only in Post- Vedic Literature, and that in the 
Veda it generally signifies the plant or more frequently the 

1 For dotails, soo my Apropos of the Conception of Immortality in the Veda in 
course of publication in the Bharatiya Vidya, 

2 Cf, the Poefc-Philosoplier Heine who wrote: 

“Silas ist der Schlaf, dor Tod ist bosser, 

Am Beaten war’ es, nie geboren sein*” 

3 In several of the passages of the AV. (XII.3.17; VI,120.3; IX.5.27) an expectation 
is expressed that there will be a continuation of family relations maintained even in 
the next world, (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V. 305 f.)» 

4 Maodonell, Vedio Mythology, p, 168, 
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juice ; but it has to be conceded that there are certain passages' 
in the Rgveda which would give an absurd meaning if the word 
Soma occurring in them is taken in either of these latter senses. 
Chief among such are those (RV.X.SS) which deoribe the wed- 
ding of Soma with Suryd, the daughter of the Sun. Soma is 
here described as placed in the lap of the stars {naksatrdndm 
€8dm upasthe soma dhitah),^ It is also stated here (RV.X.85.3) 
that albeit the fancy of the drinker of the juice of the Soma- 
plant that he has drunk Soma, no one really tastes of him whom 
the priests know to be Soma (somam yam brahmdno vidur Tha 
tasydsndti hascana). Besides these passages where Soma cannot 
mean the juice or the plant, there are some which speak of 
the connection of the daughter of the Sun with Soma ; the 
former is thus said to purify the distilled i'oma (RV.IX.l.G), 
and to have brought Soma after it had been expanded by rain 
(IX. 113. 3). The connection between Suryd and Soma men- 
tioned in these passages becomes clear only if Soma is here 
understood to mean the Moon who, as a luminary even like the 
Sun, can reasonably be regarded as his son-in-law. Yet another 
passage (RV.X.123.8) describes Soma as the drop (drapsa) 
which goes to the Ocean, looking with the eye of a vulture; and 
here also the allusion must be only to the Moon, The Atharva^ 
veda which is generally reputed for conceptions more advanced 
than the Rgveda^ hclds its own even on the present occasion. 
It declares in clear terms the identity of Soma with the Moon 
when it says (AV.XI.G.7) “May the god Soma free mo he 
whom they call the Moon'^ (.somo md devo mancatu yam dhus 
candramd itV), 

It is thus clear that Soma meant also the Moon to the Vedic 
Seers ; and this idea, coupled with the fact that these people 
believed in a close association of Soo^a with the Manes, leads 
one naturally to the conclusion that the Moon must have been 
regarded, even so early as in the Vedic Period, as the world 
of the Manes. 

The Manes are not all of the same kind. There are distinc- 
tions made among them (RV.X.15.1) into those that are lower 
(arara), those that are higher (pam), and those that are middle 

1 It muBt bo of interest to note in this context that Hillebrandt contends that In 
the whole of the ninth Mandala, Soma is the Moon, and nowhere the ordinary plant, 
{Vedische Mythologie, pp, 809, 82G), 

2 RV. X,85.2. 
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{madhyama)\ of these, it is only those that belong to .the last 
variety that are expressly spoken of as soma- loving {madhyamah 
pitarah ^omyasah)^ and it can hence be inferred that it is 
these alnoe that are intimately connected with the M-oon, The 
lower (avara) variety of the Manes might be composed of the 
ordinary virtuous dead who go to Yama’s Heaven to revel in 
his company. Soma is intimately connected even with 
Yama} The latter, we are told, sits under a tree in Heaven 
and drinks Soma in the company of the gods (RV.X.135.1). 
Varunat who is the companion of Yama in his merriment 
in this world, is often identified with Soma (IX. 77.5; 95.4), 
so that the dead man who is promised that he would meet 
the two kings, Yama and Varu^a, (RV,X.14.7) can be 
considered to meet Soma also. If so, we have here the 
beginnings of the Upanisadic theory that people of ordinary 
merit like sacrificers and philanthropists reach the Lunar World 
after their death. The theory that these people enjoy there 
might also have been suggested by the Vedic belief that the 
dead man finds Yama in his Heaven engaged in an ever-lasting 
bout with the gods and that he is also welcome to the party. 

But the higher class (para) of Manes were justly honoured 
with a higher award. To this class belong the RbhuSy the 
Maruts^ the Angiras^'jS, the Viriipas, the Navagvas, the Dasagvasy 
the Atharvans, the Bkrgus, and the Kushkas^ All these are 
people who distinguished themselves by exhibition of special 
merit, ^ and as a reward they became immortal and were treated 
even like gods. Not only do we hear often that the Manes are 
in close relation with the Sun, but also immortality is found in 
the Veda to have a sort of .special connection with the Solar 
gods. Thus, on the far path to the world of the Manes, Pusan 
is the protector and Saviir the usherer of the dead (pma tvd 
pdtu prapathe parastdt ,.J,atra tvd devah savitd dadhatu).^ 
The Manes are united with or guard the Sun (RV.X.107.2; 154.5) 
or are connected with the rays of the Sun (RV.L 109.7),'^ and 
suns shine for them in Heaven (RV.I.125 6). In another passage 

1 Of. Hillebrandt {op. cit., 1.39 i If.) .according to whom Yama is tho Moon, in 
which dying is typical, and thus the mortal child of tho )Suu and closoly connected 
with tho Manes. 

1 For an elaboration of this theme, see my Apropos of the Conception of Immor* 
tality in the Veda mentioned already. 

g 'rV.X.17.4. 

4 Of. Bloomfield, XVI.27. 
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(RVJX,113.9) we are even told clearly that the abode of the 
fathers is the highest point of the Sun {lokd yatra jyotismantah 
tatra mam amrtam krdki), Varuna is the wise guardian of 
immortality (dhlram dmrtasya gopdm),^ and on Savitf all 
immortal things rest as on the axle-end of a car (RV. 1.35.6), 
Surya is in one passage (RV.X.85.20) asked to ascend the 
chariot bound for the world of immortals, and in another 
context it is clearly stated that man becomes immortal by the 
solar ray (updmmnd sam amrtatvam anat)} As in the case of 
the close relation of Soma with the pita's which might be the 
beginning of the identification of the Pitrloka with the Moon, 
the intimate relation of immortality with the Sun may be the 
starting point for the later doctrine of Immortality being 
identified with dissolution in the Sun. 

From this world which is the abode of immortals 
like the Rbhus must be distinguished the abode of Visnu, 
another solar god^ in the Vedic pantheon. This is a god whose 
status in the Rgveda is much debated. The general view^ has 
been that Visi^iu presents the unique spectacle of a god whom, 
from a very inferior position in the Vedic period, rises later in 
the Puranic period, to the dignity of the Supreme Spirit. 
Several reasons are adduced to prove that the position of 
Vispu in the Rgvedio age is quite insignificant. Not more 
than Jive whole hymns and a few more stray verses are address- 
ed here to this god, so that, judged by the statistical standard, 
he will have to be counted as a deity of the fourth rank. 
Besides, in most passages he is lauded along with a host of 
other divinities, and many of the attributes given to him are 
those which he shares in common with many of thern^. Vispu 
is even stated to have sung the praise of Indra (RV.VIII.15.9), 

1 RV. VIII, 42.2. ” 

2 RV, IV. 58.1. 

3 Oldenberg s view that Vi^nu is only a spaoo-god (weltall durchschrcUcndc Gott) 
is untenable, for the idea that he is the solar homo of souls is too cloarly connected 
with him to bo brushed aside as of no account !cf. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XVI.cxlvii fl.)» 

4 Oldenberg, Die Tlcligion des Veda, p 227; Muir. 0,S,2\, IV. 93: Barth, Religions 
of India, p. 164; Bhandarkar. Yaisnavisyn, S'aivism and Minor Religious Systems* 
p. 33 f.; Macdouell, Vedic Mythology, p.37; Vedic Reader, p. 30, Griffith. Rigveda, 
1.27 n. For other views of the same nature, see Dr. Dandekar‘s iritoroBt'.ng article 
Visnu in the Veda in Festschift, Prof. P. V.Kanc, pp. 95 ff, 

6 For instance, like Visnu, Indra takes strides, spreads out the spaoes and creates 
the wide air (RV.VI.G9.5; VII.99 6). Along with Mitra, Varuna, and the Maruts^ 
Vi§nu sings the praises of Indra (RV. VIII.15.9) , 
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aod to derive his power from that god (RV/VIII. 12,27), From 
these considerations it should follow that Vispu is no prominent 
god at all in the RV. and that he is not only on a footing of 
equality with other gods, but is often seen to be subordinate 
even to some of them.i It is true that the hymns in which 
Vispu is celebrated in the ?,gveda are extremely small m 
number compared with those used in edifying Indra or Varuua ; 
but to deny on this score to Vispu the position of a great god 
in the Veda would only be to forgot that in a sacrificial collec- 
tion like the Rgveda that is handed down to us the compara- 
tive prominence of the numerous gods in the Vedie pantheon is 
not necessarily brought out to the fullest extent.^ It is not 
necessary even to say that Vispu might have been quite popular 
among the masses, while the priestly classes, with its love for 
sacrifices, did not think much of him.^ That would be to think 
that when the seer praised Vknu he did so with the utmost 
reluctance. This, however, cannot be, for the seer is seen to 
extol Vispu’s unique feat of taking the ‘three strides’ with as 
much gusto as the feat of any other prominent god of the Veda, 
No one who reads the hymns in praise of Vispu can afford to 
feel that this god ‘occupied a somewhat subordinate place m 
the estimation and affections of the ancient isis’,^ Of the three 
steps of Vispu, two, we are told, are visible to the naked eye, 
but the thik and highest is beyond mortal ken. It is accessible 
to none, not even to the winged birds in their flight, {RV.I,15 .t.o , 
VII.99.2). It is the highest place (paramam padam) or the 
highest path {paramam pathah)f and is known only to its 


1 tfefterstrosseB this by pointing out that owes almost all famous 

qualities to Indta (IndimU Streifen, II. 2!S6 fi.. cited by Muit, op. at., p. 298). 

2 cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 1. 109 fi. 

3 Barth. Religions of India, p. 166 ; In a very intorestmg study of in the 

Veda published recently, Dr, Dandekar challenges both the views that this g 

not prominent in the Rgveda and that he Is un-Aryan in origin, '‘"J 

he must have been supreme in the popular religion of the masses, though negl^^^ 

by the higher class composed of priestly intellectuals (Pestschnft I, of. 

p 111). That Vlsnu is not quite important in so far as saendoes ate concerned lends 

some justiecation to the latter part of the statement ; but f 

main uncettlcd till the community to which devotees of V.snu like MedhaMhi Kanaa 

or Dtrghatamas exactly belonged is known with oortainty. 


4 Muir, op. , IV. 98. 
6 RV. T. 22.20.21. 

6 RV. HI. 66.10, 
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owner who guards it zealously (RV.X.1.3).^ This is a station 
situated far away from this earth {kmyantam asya rajas^h 
pardke).^ The same is the import of other passages^ which 
describe Vispu as living on high (hrhan ksayah), as mountain- 
abiding {(jiridha) or mountain'dwelling [giriksit). It is also a 
fact that Visnu shares many an attribute with the other gods, 
and that he is even described sometimes as subordinate to 
Indra.^ Seeing that, in a kathenotheistic religion like that of 
the Rgveda, each god is, for the time being, supreme in the mind 
of the devotee, it is not right to pay much attention to attributes 
given to the gods by their worshippers when they are in 
divine ecstacy. 

The personality of Vunu is far more important in the Veda 
than is ordinarily estimated judging him from these criteria. 
His importance lies in the very fact that he is not a sacrificial 
deity.® As Yaska would classify him, he is a god of the celestial 
region (dyn^sthdna) living on the highest plane compared with 
those gods that live in the atmospheric (antariksa) or terrestrial 
(prthivl) regions. While almost all the other gods receive 
sacrificial offerings like havis or soma, this is the god who is 
content with mere prayer (stuti). Like the god of the Puritans, 
he cares for piety rather than sacrifice, for devotion rather than 
offerings. It is thus stated that the group of Manes that go to 
his abode after their death is composed only of the pious 
{devayamh swayahy among these Vedic poets. Their eye is 
ever directed towards this highest abod^ of Visriu which is 
situated like an eye in Heaven {diviva cakmr dtatam). It is 
their fond desire always that they should attain to the dear 
domain of Vispu where are the many-horned nimble kine, 

1 cf.RV. 111. 55,10; VII. 99.1. 

2 RV. VII. 100.5. 

3 RV. VIII.16.9; 1.154.2,3. 

4 Such descnptiona come chiofly from iusiguificant membors of the family of 
Kanva IWio Parvata. Qosukti and Asx'xisTikti, The KTinva family is moreover known 
for its special devotion to Indra. But Vi^nu is really the highest god in the Veda, a 

5 For details in this connection, soe my SUktahhajah and Ilavirhhajah in the 
Bharatiya Vidyo- ITl.lSlff. It is of interest to note hero that deities which are 
Suktabhdks arc not at all prominent in the IJgveda that has come down to us, 

6 of. RV. I. 50.10 which says that the godly attain to the supremo light of the 

Sun 'dcratra ayaiuna jyiftir uttamam). Another passage (RV. X. 15. 3) 

whore connection between the manes and the wido-step o{ is mentioned should 

also be of the same import. 
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where men devoted to the gods rejoice, | and which is a veritable 
spring of nectar : 

Tad visijob paramain padam sada pas'yanti sQrayat* i 

Diviva caksur atatam (l 

Tad asya priyam abhi patho asyam naro yatra 

devayavo mad anti | 

Urukramasya sa hi bandhur ittha visrioh pade parame 

madhva utsab II 

Ta varii vSstClny us'masi gamadhyai yatra gavo 

bhurisyfiga ayasab li 

Atraha tad urugayasya vrspab paramam padamava 

bhati bhUri ii^ 

In the later age of the Epics and Purapas, Visnu occupies 
the high place of one among the trinity, and even forms to his 
sectaries the highest god. But the Purapic Visnv* is only a 
logical development of the god of the Vedic period. His history 
is the history of one regular and normal development. There 
are no traces here of breaks and stop-gaps, of sudden elevations 
and recognitions. From the Vedic age down to the age of the 
Epics and Purapas, Visnvi* is primarily revered for being the 
saviour and asylum of departed souls.^ 

To sum up : the Vedic seers believed in a three- fold heaven. 
The lowest of them which was intimately connected with Soma 
or Moon and belonged to Yama, formed the destination of 
people of ordinary merit like sacrificers and philanthropists. 
The remaining heavens were situated in the higher region. 
The realm of Savitr and Surya was the lower of these two, 
and in this were accommodated men like the Rbhus and the 
Maruts whose exceptional merit brought them immortality and 
divinity. The other which is no other than the highest heaven 
of Visnu was accessible only to the seers and even among 
these seers, only to those who were known for their piety and 
devotion towards the gods. 


1 According to RV. VIIT. 29.7, the gods thomselves rejoice in this abode {yatr 
devaso madanti)* 

2 RV. I. 22.20; 164.5,6. 

8 cf. Bloomfield, Beligion of the Veda, p. 170; Hopkins, Beligions of India^ p. 468; 
on Dyaus, Vi§nu, Varuna and Budra (J.A,O.B.,XVI, cxlvii ff.) 

iO [Annals, B. O.R.IJ 



THE NANANA GRANT OF CAULUKYA KING KUMARA- 
PALADEVA OE GUJARAT DATED VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1212 

BY 

GAURI8HANKAR H. OJHA 

The grant; was found while digging the foundation of a house 
at the village called Nanana, about three miles from Bhagvan- 
pura railway station on the B. B. & C. L Ry. On hearing about 
its discovery, I secured it through a friend of mine for examina- 
tion and subsequently published its summary in my Annual 
Report on the working of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer for the 
year ending 31st March 1937, pp. 3-4. 

The grant consists of two copper-plates, which are inscribed 
on one side only. The measurement of each plate is 12" by 9^/' 
Their edges are slightly turned up so as to form raised rims to 
preserve the writing. Two ring-holes at the bottom of the first 
and the top of the second plate show that they were originally 
held by two rings, which are now missing. Each plate contains 
16 lines of writing. The letters are engraved deeply and their 
average size is about four-tenths of an inch. The plates are in 
a fairly good condition and the writing is legible throughout. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit and the characters 
are Nagarl. Except the five verses at the end ( 11. 22-29 ), which 
are benedictory and imprecatory, the rest of the record is in prose. 
As regards orthography the letter «r is throughout denoted by the 
sign for A consonant following is mostly doubled, e. g. 

( 1. 5 ), ( 1. 7 ), RRfiam ( 1. 8 ), ( 1. 22 ), xm'r ® 

( 1. 26 ), etc. Rules of Sandhi are observed in all places. The sign 
of avagraha has been used only thrice, e. g. ( 1. 18 ), 

( 1. 20 ) and ( 1. 31 ). The sign of anusvara is mostly 

used, e. g. (1. 3 ), ( 1. 8 ), ( 1. 8 ), ( 1. 9 ) 

etc., while at some places the nasal is also employed, e. g. 

( 1. 6. ), and ( 1. 9 ). Prsthamdtrhas have been mostly used, 

but at places we also come across ordinary matras^ e. g. Jiawsfr® 
(1.16), (1. 18), (1.20) and (1.20). ? is 

written in its old form ( « ) at two places, e. g. ff ( 1. 25 ) and 
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( 1. 31 ). T^ie language of the inscription is quite correct and a 
few mistakes which occur in it are mostly due to the engraver. 

The grant refers to the reign of Paramabhattaralca-Maharaja- 
dhiraja-Paramesvara Sri Kumarapaladeva and gives the following 
genealogy of the Caulukya kings of Gujarat : — 

1 Paramabhattaraka-Mah§rajadhiraja-Paramesvara Sri 

Mularajadeva. 

2 P. M. P. Sri Camundarajadeva. 

3 Sri Durlahharajadeva. 

• 4 „ Sri Bhimadeva. 

5 „ Sri Karnadeva alias Trailokyamalla. 

6 Sri Jayasiihhadeva alias Avantinatha, Tri- 

bhuvanaganda, Barbarakajisnu ( i. e. con> 
queror of Barbaraka) and Siddhaoakra- 
vartl ( Siddharaja ). 

7 „ Sri Kumarapaladeva, conqueror of Sakambharl 

The record mentions that the last named king ( Sri KumSra* 

paladeva ) granted one dramma per day from the custom s-houso 
of Naddla ( Nadol ), on the occasion of the lunar eclipse, to the 
temple of LakhapeSvara built by Lakhanadevl, daughter of the 
exalted Nadullya ( of Nadol ) CShuvana ( Chauhan ) family of 
KuntapSla and situated within the precincts of the temple of 
Tripurusadeva. 

The grant was issued from AnahilapStaks and is dated 
Monday, the fifth day of the bright half of SrSvana ( Kartik&di ), 
.Vikrama Samvat 1212, corresponding to the 24th July 1156 A. D. 
The day is irregular as the Caitradi Sravana Sudi 5 fell ou 
Wednesday, while it was Tuesday on the same date of the 
Kartikadi Sravana. 

The grant was written by Mahadeva, son of Laksmana of 
the Gauda Kayastha family, the Maha-Aksa-Patalika ( the 
Chief Begistrar ). The dutaka is Maha-Sandhivigrahika ( the 
Minister of Peace and War ) Sri Delana. The second plate 
bears at the end the name of Sri Kumarapaladeva ( written by 
the writer ). 

Of the places mentioned in the grant, Nadula is the present 
Nadol in the Godavada district of the Jodhpur State and Anahila* 
pataka ( Apahilavada ) is the present Parana in the territory of 
Hie Highness the Gaekwad of Barodp. 
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( 14 ) awTffv nwwfWftrsT w#*T wmror nwwrw* 

(15 itfg»ff <^ ' <s< T da<»t!y<iHWg^ «nn®ii0Hfwir- 

( 16 ) ^%f^*TTgffe>T¥ ^ >S5JfjfTf#<T f^WWRSJ |«Rr^* 


Plate II 



( 17 ) nrf^ i' HTfSTH^ 

« 


( 18 ) fo ^iir» ^cm<!if«s:ii'a<tii<Ai«or^«iT sit|% 

( 19 ) iri% t ? 

<nF: ^■ 

( 20 ) ir^^n i % B?y » qTO *parr- 

swt 55 T^‘ 

( 21 ) * jt? w^^?[T«f(iisr|*fa5m «TT9^«f 

( 22 ) ^ *nra?rr 3tiTt*r t ^srfw i 

STT#^ 


( 23 ) ^ HF%ar srw I ? [i] »rnftf jrr sftt- 

vmf- 

( 24 ) § wf«PTTf^* I f% »rfffl Tgtf ^7 ^ *nP r er’rfir sim 
5*nrT^ 


> Read srn^rTS^T®, 

* This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

3 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

4 This sign of punotuation is superfluous. 

® Originally the words engraved, but all the 

letters have been struck off by two short slanting strokes at the top of eaoh 
letter and on the right hand margin is written in the 

same hand. To denote the alteration two Haihsapadas in the form ol 
crosses ( x ) have been placed at the beginning as well as at the end of the 
original and altered words* 

6 Bead 

’ Read ®«r*f3®. 

» Read , 

* Bead ^^5^!Tt(%, 

>» Read sr^rw^lfij. 

>» 9ead ?n^. 
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( 25 ) H II ^[11] ^^ 

( 26 ) I anirf grn^n ^^fiRT sTT^Rfsnrrft^- 

( 27 ) I ^[ijI fffflgq Tg^ Tnrrvr. ^n^rr^nrs i ^r- 

( 28 ) 5|R^ir ?rw (T?r II8 [ii] 


( 29 ) h; irsir# ^ 

^^nr^- 


t: II [II] 


( 30 ) ?ipni^«rn=g-irTg?rsrfr?sr'irai%« ko «fte?JTwrfH 30 gfl tr g i V 
( 31 ) %sn f^^sT n gr mf angfl # 70 fr^ 11 
( 32 ) %f}fiTTrTra%^ 


> Read 

• Bead 1^51:. 

» ReadjraTirae. 

• Read 

‘ Read 

• Read 5^^. 

' Bead 



THE VILIVAYAKURAS AND SIVALAKUBA 
OF THE KOLHAPUR COINS 
BY 

M. GOVIND PAI 


The genealogy of the later Satavahanas i. e. the last 8 kings 
of the Satav§hana dynasty from Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni to 
the last Pulumavi, with their respective regnal periods as I have 
settled, stands as follows — ^ 

1 Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni 
60-91 A. C. 


2 Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumay(v)i 
91-119 A. G 


4 Vasisthiputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni 
148-152 A. C. ■ 


3 Vasisthiputra 
Sri^Sivaekandha 
Satakarni 
119-148 A C. 

1 

5 Gautamiputra 
Sri Yajha Satakarpi 
152-181 A. C. 

I 

6 Vi jay a 
181-187 A. C. 

I 

7 Vasisthiputra 

Sri Canda ( Candra ) 
Satakarni 
187-197 A. C. 

, I 

8 Sri Pulumavi 
197- (7 205 A. a 


Some 60 years ago, certain coins of copper and lead were dis- 
covered in Kolhapur, buried in what appears to have once been 
a Buddhist stupa near the hill of Brahmapurl, north-west of the 
town. These coins bear three kinds of legends, viz— 

1 This table has been given here merely for reference. The articles 
bearing upon the genealogy and chronology of the later SStavShanat will be 
published soon hereafter. 
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( 1 ) Raiio Vasisthlputasa Vilivayakurasa, 

( 2 ) BanoMadharlputasa Sivalakurasa, and 

( 3 ) Rano Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

And this serial order is based on the evidence of the re-strik- 
ings of the coins themsleves, for no. 2 Madharlputra re-strikes 
the coins of no. 1 Vagisthlputra, and similarly no. 3 Gautamlputra 
re-strikes the coins of no. 1 Vasisthlputra as well as those of no. 2 
Madharlputra, so that of these three rulers whom these coins have 
brought to light, Vasisthlputra is no doubt the earliest, Madharl- 
putra comes next, and Gautamlputra is the latest in point of time. 

Different scholars have explained these names and identified 
these rulers in different ways, ’ but none of them seems to be 
satisfactory. So I shall offer my explanation here, which may 
be taken for what it is worth. 

In Ptolemy's geography ^ we are told that in his time ( 1 ) 
the capital of Tiattanes i, e. obviously Castana, the Saka ruler 
of SurSstra and Malava, was Ozene=U 3 jayinI, and ( 2 ) the royal 
seat of Sir Pclemaioa was Baithana^ which is no doubt Ptolemy^s 
Greek for the Prakrit Paitthana — Skt. Pratisthana, modern 
Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad State, and 
we shall soon see that it was for a long time the capital of the 
imperial Sstavahanas. It thus follows that Ptolemy^s Siro 
Polernaios is without doubt one of those three kings of that dyn- 
asty who are called Puldmavi or Puloma in the Puranas, ^ and 
Pulumfiyi as well as Pulumavi in their inscriptions.^ 

' R. G. Bhandarkar : Early History of the Dekkan ( EHD ), Calcutta 
( 1928 ), pp. 34-35; Vincent Smith : Early History of India ( EHl ), p. 231; 
Jouveau-Dubreuil : Ancient History of the Deccan ( AHD ), p. 45; D. R. 
Bhandarkar: * Dekkan of the SStavShana period* in ' Indian Antiquary ’ 

( lA ), XLIX ( 1920 ), pp. 31-34 ; V. S. Bakhle : ‘ Sfitavahanas and the con- 
temporary Kshatrapas * in JBBRAS IV ( 1928 ), pp. 55-58 ; K. F. Jayaswal; 

* Problems of Saka-SatavShana History’ in JBORS XVI ( 1930 ), pp, 
267-269 ; J. Przyluiki : ‘ Hippokoura et Satakarni ’ in JRAS ( April 1929 ), 
pp. 273-279, and its English translation by L. V. Ramaswarai Aiyar in 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, IV ( 1930 ), pp. 49-53; 
Rapson : Indian Coins ( RIC ), pp. 23-24. 

* MoCrindle : Ancient India as deioribed by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 1927 
( Ptolemy ) pp. 162. 155, 176-177. 

• Pargiter : PurSpa Text of the Dynastiea of the Kali Age ( Pargiter ), 
pp. 38-48 and 71-72. 

‘ Lttdere* list. Nos. 1122, 1123, 1124, 1106 etc. ; and El VIII, p. 60, and 

XIV, p. 115. 
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From the Girnfir ( or JunSR:adh ) inscription * of the l^aka 
Maha-kmtrapa Rudradama, we know that he had already succeed* 
ed hfs grand-father Castana in its year 72 of the Saka era, i. e. 
150-151 A. Cm while from the Andhau inscriptions^ of the year 
52 of the same era i. e. 130-131 A. C, we know that Castana and 
Rudradama were ruling conjointly at that time. In an inscrip- 
tion at Kanherl ^ we are further told that a queen of ( the Ssta- 
vShana king ) Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni was the daughter of 
Mhha-ksatrapa Rudra.. of the race of the Karddamaka kings, i. e. 
evidently a race of foreign rulers, and this Rudra., is, all scholars 
are agreed, the Saka ruler Rudradama, the grandson ( and the 
immediate successor ) of Castana, and this is amply borne out by 
his own statement in his afore-said Girnar inscription that he was 
not remotely, and therefore was sufficiently closely, related to Sat- 
karni i. e. SatavShana king — ••Since 
Ptolemy however mentions only Castana, and not Rudradama too, 
as king at UjjayinI, it goes without saying that his reference 
is to a state of things sometime before 130-131 k. C., say 
(7. 125 A. C. or yet earlier, when Rudradama had not yet 
been associated with his grand-father in rulership. Consequently 
Ptolemy’s Sird Polemaios would seem to have been the contem- 
porary of the Saka ruler Castana, and the immediate predecessor 
as well, in his own line, of a Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni, who 
was the son-in-law, and therefore for some or several years a con- 
temporary too, of Castana’s successor Rudradama. Conclusively 
therefore Siro Polemaios is the 2nd king in the above genealogy, 
viz. Vasisthiputra SriPulumayi ( 91-119 A. C. ) the elder brother 
as well as predecessor of Vasisthiputra Sri ( Sivaskandha ) ^ 
Satakarni ( 119-148 A. C. ). Ptolemy’s work therefore must have 
been composed before or soon after 119 A. C. 

In Ptolemy we are furrther told that in the country inland 
from the west coast, while Siro Po^mafos = Vasisthiputra Sri Pul- 
umayi was ruling in the north at Pa«Y/iawa=Paithan, another 
ruler, whom he calls Baleokouros had his royal seat in the south 

^ Epigraphia Indioa, ( El ), VIII, p. 47. 

El. XVI, pp. 23-25. 

3 El, X, Appendix : LUders* List of BrShml Inscriptions, No. 994. 

^ From the PurSnas ( Pargiter, p. 42 line 30 ) we learn that the personal 
rame of VSsisthaputra Sri SStakari;iI, was Sivaskandha, 

41 [ Annals, B. O. E. 1. 1 
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at Hippokoura} There is no distinct letter in Greek for our ^ (v)f 
which was therefore invariably represented by the Greek oonson^ 
ant or the vowel o, or the diphthong ou, ^ so that as was first 
pointed out by the late Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and has since been 
universally accspted, Ptolemy’s Baleokouros i, e. Baleokoura in 
its uninflected form, is quite the same as the Vilivayakura of the 
Kolhapur coins, but which of the two VilivSyakuras we shall 
presently see. 

Now Ptolemy’s Hippokoura, which thus lay to the south of 
Paithan, was situated in the interior, obviously to the west of 
river which he calls the Benda ( or Binda ), and which Yule has 
identified with the Bhima river It further stood between the 
cities which he calls ( 1 ) Ind^ ( in the east ) and ( 2 ) Banaouasei 
( in the west ) ® which are easily and correctly identified with 
( 1 ) Indi, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency, and ( 2 ) Banavasi, 
a town in the Sirsi taluk of the North Kanara district in the 
same Presidency. In other words Hippokoura certainly lay in the 
Karnataka country. In my identification of the 10 cities, which 
Ptolemy mentions as lying between the river Rewda = the Bhima 
river and Bawaowa5e/ = Banavasi, viz. ( 1 ) Nagarouria, {%) Ta- 
baso, ( 3 ) Tnde, ( 4 ) Tiripangalida, ( 5 ) Hippokoura, ( 6 ) Soubouttou, 
( 7 ) Sirimnlaga, ( 8 ) Kalligeris, ( 9 ) ModoqouUa and (10) Petirgala, 
I have shown ^ that all of them lie in Northern Karnataka and 
his Hippokoura is no other than the present Hipparagi (also called 
Huvina Hipparagi ) in the Bagevadi taluk of the Bijapur 
district. 

We have just seen that Paithan =Prati9thana was the capital 
of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi. Now in the final verse in one of 


» Ptolemy, pp. 175-76, 178-79 ; EHD p. 43. 

^ 6. g. The river Fitast5~7>ida8pes (Ptolemy, p. 89); Aluf;akheta = 
Olokhoira ( Ptloemy, p. 180); Findhya mountain = OyiD(iion (Ptolemy, 
p. 77 ). 

8 EHD. p. 44. 

^ Ptolemy, pp. 178 and 358. 

8 Ibid, pp. 175-76. 

® My Kannada art. Ptolem.y*s Hippokoura containing the identification 
of all those 10 cities, has been published in the Prabuddha KaranUfaka 
( Bangalore ), XXIII : no, 1 ( August 1941 ) pp, 83-104, and no. 2 ( October 
1941 ), pp, 89-92. The English art, will soon follow. 
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the Mss of the Prakrit poem Qatha-’Saptasatl^ we are told — ' 

^rcroT r%f f f oror 51 ^ 1 

that its reputed author Hala, who was a king of the Satavahana 
dynasty, and ruled about 100 years before Vasisthlputra Sri 
Pulumayi ( 91-119 A.O.), as is evident from the Puianas,* was the 
king of Kuntala, and further in its colophon he is spoken of as 

king of Kuntala and the lord of the city of Pratisthana, 
which was therefore evidently his capital. A yet earlier king 
of the same dynasty who ruled some 60-70 years before Hala, 
as appears from the Puranas, ^ is known by the very significant 
name Kuntala ( Svatikarna or ) Satakarni, which naturally tends 
to connect him with the Kuntala country. And perhaps it is 
yet another Satavahana king, who is said to have ordered the 
exclusive use of the Prakrit language in his harem in the Kuntala 
country— £rr^fTHr«TrrR^?5iT?fr;^^ erg- 
rwR: I ^ It thus appears that Kuntala was the home province of 
kingdom of the Satavahauas, and Paithan their imperial capital, 
i. e. the capital of the kings themselves, and not of their heirs- 
apparent nor of other princes of the royal family, from at least 
the beginning of the first century B. C. to at least the end of the 
reign of Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi ( 91-119 A. C. ), if not yet 
later on until the end of their dynasty in C. 205 A. C. 

From the Nasik cave inscription of the 19th regnal year of 
Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi ^ i. e. 109-110 A. C., the Satavahana 
empire which he inherited from his father, the great conqueror, 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, is known to have included (1) Anupa 
in the north i. e. the Haihaya country lying to the north of the 
Narmada river, ( 2 ) the Mahendra mountain in the east i. e. the 
Eastern Ghats standing between the rivers Godavari and Maha- 

^ Nir^ayasagar Press Edition ( Bombay, 1899 ), Introd. p, 1. 

2 Pargiter, pp. 41 and 71. 

^ Ibid, p. 40, fn. 61, and p. 71. It is this Satavahana king who is mention^ 
ed in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra ( EHD, ) p. 69, fn. 7 )— 

« Rgjasekhara’s Kavya-mtmathsa ( Gaek wad’s Oriental Series No. 1 ), 
p* 50, 

• El, VIII, p. 60. 
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nadl» (3) the Malaya hill in the south i. e. the southern portion of 
the Western Ghats to the south of the river Kaverl, and (4) on the 
west the coastal Aparanta country, ' so that there is hardly any 
doubt that the whole of the Karnataka country was included in 
the Satavahna empire under Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi, which 
thus extended from the river Narmada in the north to the river 
Kaverl in the south, and was bounded by the Eastern Ghats and 
the Arabian sea on the other two sides. It therefore follows that 
the city of Hippokura^ which was the capital of Baleolmiros^ as 
Ptolemy tells us, was also comprised within Sri Pulumayi^s em- 
pire, and was evidently the capital of one of its principalities or 
tributary states, and accordingly = Viiivayakura, 

would at once seem to have been a subordinate ruler under Vasi- 
^thlputra Sri Pulumayi, or in other words a viceroy of that Sata- 
vahana king and never himself an independent king as several 
scholars seem to believe. 

Another fact which also tends to the same conclusion, on that 
while the names of the Satavahana kings, whether on their coins 
or in their inscriptions, have the honorific Sin i.e. Sri invariably 
immediately preceding them,’ that epithet however is conspicuous 
by absence in every one of the three names on the Kolhapur coins, 
and since neither its presence in the former case could be merely 
customary, nor its absence in the latter purely accidental, it is 
unavoidable to infer that inasmuch as the later Satavahana s 
were paramount rulers, the Sri = Sm preceding their names 
could not well be simply honorific, but was also indicative of 
their imperial rank, and as such it was an indispensable part of 
their designation, and consequently its absence on the Kolhapur 
coins argues that the Vilivayakuras and Sivalakura mentioned 
on them were undoubtedly just subordinate rulers, and not sove- 
reign kings like the Satavahanas. And if at the same time it is 
remembered that it was invariably the princes cf the royal house, 
such as the sons or brothers or nephews etc. of the reigning king, 

* For the identification of these and other place-names in that inscrip- 
tion, vide I A, XLVlll ( 1919 ), pp. 150-51, and Nundalal Dey’a Geographical 
Dictionary of ancient and mediaeval India. 

^ Inscriptions— ( 1) Liiders’ list nos. 994, 1084, 1106, 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 
1146, 1147 etc. ; ( 2 ) El : VIII, pp. (0 and 71, XVIII, pp. 318-319, and XIV, 
p. 115. Coins of ( 1 ) Sri Siva Satakarapi : AHD p. 41, (2) Sri Yajfia 
SStakarpi ; RIO p. 23, Plate III. 5, and { 3 ) Sri Cap(}a Satakarpi : AHD p* 42 . 
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who gOTerned under him as his viceroys i. e. as subordinate 
rulers, both the Vilivayakuras and the intermediate Sivalakura 
would forthwith seem to have been Kumaras i. e, ( kings^ ) sons 
or princes, * of the imperial family, very likely the sons of per- 
haps as many contemporary kings of the Satavahana dynasty. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that these princes not only 
strike coins with their own names but also take on them their 
respective metronymics exactly as the later Satavahanas do in 
their inscriptions as well as their coins. 

Since thus the Vilivayakuras and Sivalakura would seem to 
have been Kumaras oi the Satavahana family, it need hardly- be 
said that every word on the Kolhapur coins is Prakrit, exactly 
as is the case with the legends on the Satavahana coins, and 
therefore Vilivaya-hira and Svvala-kara, which at first sight appear 
as rather bizarre amid the other undoubted Prakrit words in 
those coin-legends, are not out-landish but are likewise pure 
Prakrit designations. A comparison besides of these designa- 
tions definitely shows that they are compounds of which the 
common latter part is the word l<ura, and now that we know that 
Vilivaya-kura and SivakHcura were princes, there can not be any 
more doubt that Kura is only a Prakrit form of the Skt. word 
Kumara. 

Now the Skt. word ^mfr=( king^s ) daughter, princess, occurs 
as as well as in Hala^s Gatha-Saptasali — Rtf 

( IIL 98, fn. 11 ), and the Prakrit form for the Skt. 

or RTRrT%^5 ( VI. 59, fn. 5 ) in the same poem puts it be- 
yond doubt that could not well be less literary than f^RTT. 
Even if it were not so, we shall do well to remember that the 
Prakrit which is met with in the inscriptions and coin-legends 
of the Satavahana period, with which we are here concerned, is 
rather popular than literary, as a comparison with the elegant 
Prakrit of the Gatha-Saptasatl will readily testify. We have 
therefore to think of and f rather than and f RT in 
the present connection, as having been current in the popular 
usage of those days. And when again the medial 3? of (CTr?:= ) 
was further dropped, as such syncopes are quite frequent in 
common parlance, there only remains = ( king's ) son, prince. 

1 Amarakosa : 11 ( I- 7. 12. ). 

* See foot-note 2 on p. 324 above. 
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Or the process of the change from to* ^ may also be 
otherwise explained. The medial anunasika R is frequently 
changed into an anusvara in popular language, and accord- 
ingly becomes and finally ^ The anus'oara symbol is 

moreover invariably omitted, as is borne out by a number of ex- 
amples in the Satavahana inscriptions, o. g. in the aforesaid 
Nasik cave inscription of the 19th regnal year of Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumayi ( EL VIII, p. 60 ( line 1 ), 

{ 1. 6 ) &c. so that ^RFf 

Accordingly Vilivaya-kura would be Vilivaya-kuiiiara^ and 
Sivala-kura similarly fi'zva/a-'/cM/ndra ; and on an analogy with 
the compound Raja-kunia.ra=^k\i\g^ ^ son, which has the same 
word Kumara for its latter part, both of them are readily explain- 
ed as similar genitive iatpurusa compounds meaning respectively 
the son of VUivliya and the son of Sivala, And since one of the 
two Vilivayakuras i. e, Ptolemy^s Baleokouros^ was a contempo- 
rary of Vasisthiputra Sr! Pulumayi or Pulumavi ( for these are 
merely the two different forms of the same personal name, as we 
shall presently see ), and besides Vilivayakura, as we now know, 
means the son of Vilivaya, it need hardly be said that Vilivdya 
is merely a variant of PuluMity{v)i^ and Vilivayakura therefore 
means the son of Puiumdy{v)i, 

The process is perhaps as follows — ( 1 ) ^ > ^ ^ 

( Gdthd-Saptasati=GB, III. 86 ), c?Trw=^r^P: ( Ibid, IIL 26, 
TV. 36 ), cnfr=mfT ( IIL 39 ), Rrq‘TR=Rr^nir ( HI. 78 ), Rfrr^fr = 

( Hemacandra’s ^abdanusasana^liS, VIII. 1. 100 ), 
RffTr(lbid, VIII. 1, 223)&o., ( 2 ) ( GS, 11. 96, 

III. 14, 27, 55 ), &c , ( 3 ) R > r— R?R^£ r=TfR^ ( LLS. 

VIII. 7, 61 ), 3TmR5=f ( Ibid, VIII. 1. 243 ), ; 

( 4 ) f >3T— T%f5[R=:RI?R. &c ; and ( 5 ) R > R— • 
T?arT=r^Rr, &c, so that Pulumayi, Pulumavi 

= Vilivaya. 

Now there are two different Vilivayakuras mentioned on the 
Kolhapur coins ( Nos. 1 and 3 ), the earlier of whom is a Vasist- 
hiputra = son of a queen who as a VSsisthl i. e. belonged to the 

^ These forms are still met> with in the titles of the icions of the 
princely houses of northern India. 
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Vasistha gotra^ and the later a GautamIputra=son of a queen 
who was a GaiitamI, i. e. belonged to the Gautama gotra. Which 
of the twain was Ptolemy^'s Baleokouros ? In other words, which of 
these two princes was tha son as we have just seen, and the viceroy 
as well, of the contemporary Si,tavahana king Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumayl ? 

All these three Satavahana princes bear their respective metro- 
nymics, Vasisthl-putra, Madharl-putra, and Gautaml-putra. 
exactly as the later Satavahana kings from Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni onwards do, and all of them will have therefore to be 
duly assigned to the period covered by the reigns of the later 
SStavahanas i. e. 60 to C. 205 A. C. Now within this period there 
were only two kings among them who were called PulumSyi, viz. 
( 1 ) Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi ( 91-119 A. C. ), and ( 2 ) the last 
king Sri Pulumayl ( 197-C. 205 A. C. ). And since the former is 
called Pulumayl in some of his inscriptions and Pulumavi in 
others ^ and these names, as is self-evident, are merely the 
variants of each other, it need hardly be said that the earlier 
VilivSyakura. viz. Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur 
coin No. 1, is the son of the earlier Pulumay(v)i,» viz. Vasisthl- 
putra Sri Pulumay(v)i, and consequently the other Vilivayikura, 
viz Gautamiputra Vilivayakura of the No. 3 coin is the son of 
Sri Pulumavi i. e. the last of the Satavahanas. There is thus 
hardly any doubt that Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura of coin No. 1 
is Ptolemy’s Baleokouros. 

We have seem' that Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi was succeed- 
ed by his brother Vasisthlputra Sri Sivaskandha Satakarni ( 119- 
148 A. C. ), who in his turn was succeeded by his nephew Vasi- 
sthlputra Sri Siva Satakarni ( 148-152 A, C. ) son of Vasisthlputra 
Sri Pulumayi. Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura, who was the son of 
Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi might therefore as well be Vasisthl- 
putra Siva Satakarni as any other son of Vasisthlputra Sri PuJu- 
mayi, for it is not possible to be more definite about his identity, 
because he has been mentioned by only his metronymic Vssisthl- 

1 Pulumayi in LUders* list nos. 1122, 1123 etc., and PulumUvi in nos. 
1106, 1124 etc. 

^ This will be shown in our forthcoming art. on the genealogy and 
phfonology of the later SatavShanas, 
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putra and patronymic VilivSyakura i. e. Pulumayi-TTwmara, and 
not by his personal name, so that all that can be said with 
certainty about him, is that he was a son of Vasisthlputra Sri 
Pulumayi. If besides he was the same prince who later on be- 
came king as Vasisthlputra Sri Siva Satakarni, his Kolhapur coin 
No, 1 must have been struck when he was yet a prince, Yuvaraja^ 
under his father and was ruling as his viceroy during some or 
several years of his reign. 

Next in order of time is prince Madharlputra Sivalakura of 
the Kolhapur coin No. 2, and we have seen Sivala-kura is 
Sivala-iiCwmara and means son of Sivala. Who then is Sivala ? 

It is well-known that the suffix is added to proper names 
without any alteration of sense, or in the sense of endearment, 
and in Liiders’ list of Brahml inscriptions there occur several in- 
stances of proper names with that suffix, most of which no doubt 
belong to the later Satavahana period ; e. g. ( 1 ) Krsna ( Kanha ) 
= Kanhila ( No. 833 ). ( 3 ) Naga = Nagila ( Nos. 338, 470, 569 ), 
( 3 ) Drdna = Dronala ( No. 1417 ), { 4 ) Vasu-fem. Vasula ( No. 
249 ), and ( 5 ) Siva { Siva ) = fern. Sivala (Nos. 709, 1268 ) where- 
fore maso, Sivala. So Siva = Sivala, and since there was only 
one king among the later Satavahanas who was called simply Siva, 
there is hardly any doubt that Sivala is that king Vasisthlputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni, ( 148-152 A. C. ), and Sivalakura is therefore 
his son. Ho also bears the metronymic Madharlputra, wherefore 
the queen who was his mother was a Madliarl i. e. she belonged 
to the Madhara = Mathara gotra. The name of this gotra is met 
with in the metronymic of Madharlputa Siri Vlra Purisadata 
son of Vasithiputa Cantamula in the pillar inscriptions at 
NSgarjunikonda,' and also in that of Madhariputa SvSmi 
Sakasfina in the Kanherl cave inscriptions;^" and from Hema- 
candra we have ‘ ( Abhidhanacintamam, v. 846 ) 

and ’ { Anekartha-samgrahat v. 1194), so that 

M3.thara gotra would seem to be the gotra of V§da-vyasa. 

After Vasisthlputra Sri Siva Satakarni ("148-152 A. (1 ) the 
succession which went back to the younger branch, when hia 


^ Annual Beport on South Indian Epigraphy, 1927, pp. 42-45 and 72. 
* LUders’ list, nos. 1001 and 1002, 
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unole’s son Gautamiputra l^rl YajSa Satakarni ( 152-181 A. C. ) 
ascended the Satav&hana throne, went on till the last in that 
junior branch and never again reverted to the senior, so that for 
one thing it is certain that prince Sivalakura, who was the son 
of Vasisthiputra Sri Siva Satakarni, never ruled as king. So we 
know him only by his metronymic Madharlputra and patronymic 
Sivalakura : that is all. 

The last in point of time is the prince Gautamiputra Vilivaya- 
kura of the Kolhapur coin No. 3, and we have seen that he is the 
son of Sri Pulumavi (197~C 205 A.C.), the last of the Satavahanas, 
by his queen who belonged to the Gautama po^ra. The only other 
thing we can tell about him surely, is that since the Satavahana 
dynasty itself came to an end with his father Sri Pulumavi, this 
prince too did not rule as king. 
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A NOTE ON THE MEANING AND USE OP THE 
WORD JOHAR 
BY 

A. G. PA WAR 

The word Johar, indicating a form of obeisance, ha9 attain- 
ed a degree of importance in the history of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha Kingdom, by creating a little problem regarding 
the influence exercised upon the king by the contemporary saint, 
Ramadasa. Tradition affirms that Ramadasa persuaded Shivaji to 
abandon the usage of saying johai* and to adopt in its place the 
practice of ramrain. Various accounts of this supposed change 
are given in the Bakhars according to one of which a meeting is 
said to have taken place between the king and the saint in the 
Saka year 1573 ( i. e. A. D. 1651-52) when the saint asked the 
king to introduce the said change. “ Your kingdom, the saint 
is said to have observed to the king, is a kingdom of the Hindus. 
It is therefore against ( Hindu ) religion to observe the custom 
of doing johar as the Mlenchhas ( Moslems ) do. The Hindus 
should really say ramram and use the same expression in their 
writings. Henceforth no Hindu excepting a member of the de- 
pressed class should use the word johar. ’’ It is said that the 
king accepted the suggestion and issued orders to the effect that 
all the caste Hindus should use the expression ramram, but the 
Shudras were to stick to johar. Since that time the change in 
the mode of obeisance is said to have come into force. * 

The assertions made or implied in this account are utterly 
unhistorical. The question whether Shivaji met Ramadasa in the 
Saka year 1573, though relevant and important, need not be 
discussed here, particularly because it can be conclusively prov- 
ed that, whether this meeting took place or not, the change-over 
horn johar io ramram oouli not have occurred in the manner 
suggested. On the strength of purely historical evidence, a detail- 
ed study of which is out of place here, two facts can be 
well established lo prove the falsity of the story as given 

^ See Athalye’s Samarthanche Samarthya pp. 370-71. 
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in the Bakhars. Firstly, the tern^ famtUm was in vogue even be- 
fore the times of Shivaji and Ramadasa, ^ so that there is no 
question of the king introducing a new mode of greeting. Se- 
condly, the practice of saying jofear continued not only. through- 
out Shivaji’s reign but at least till the end of the seventeenth 
century, and what is even more important, the Chhatrapatis 
themselves used the term in their writings. In a letter which 
Shivaji wrote only three years before his death, he says johar 
to the addressee* ( Maloji Ghorpade, the Chief of Mudliol), 
and the king^s son, Rajaram, uses the same expression in the 
letters he wrote to the chief of Sunda in the year 1690. ^ 
Had Shivaji ordered the change in accordance with the wishes of 
RamadSsa, he himself would not have been guilty of a lapse, nor 
his son, Rajaram, would have dared to violate his father’s injunc- 
tions, The gross absurdity of the story of the Bakhars becomes 
even more evident when we remember that, according to it, only 
low-class Hindus were to continue the use of the expression 
johar, but, in fact, the Chhatrapatis themselves freely used it ! 

The use of the term ramram even before the times of Shivaji 
and RSmadasa and the currency of the expression johar during the 
reign of the first three Maratha kings negative the suggestion 
that the former term came into force by a royal decree. ^JoKor 
is quite an ancient word ( as is shown below ) whereas ramram 
came to be freely used since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, is obvious that the subsequent disappearance of the 
word johar among the caste Hindus together with the retention 
of its use by the lower class, and the prominence which the word 
ramram obtained in course of time, led the imaginative writers of 
the Bakhars, which are but later productions, to weave a story 
around * the plot ’ and make both Shivaji and Rs^madasa play an 
important part in it. One can conceive the possibility that 
Rs.mad§.sa, being a devotee of B&ma, was interested in the spread 
of his cult. Naturally the practice of saying ramram may have 

^ KSmadeva, a fourteenth oentury saint-poet, hai used it in one of his 
ahhahgas (see Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal Quarterly Vol. 4, p. 59) and 
in an official letter written before the beginning of Shivaji’s regime the same 
expression has been used ( see, B. I. S. M. Itivratta, Saka 1838, pp. 6-7 )• 

* For this letter, see Fatrasarsangraha Vol. 2, No. 1901. 

3 S6e letters Nos. 477-78 of Shivacharitra^Sahitya Vol. 3, 
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obtained enthusiaetio support by bis followers in the first instance 
and by many others in the end. Even so, Bamad§.sa was not the 
first to coin the word, nor did Shivaji give it the royal sanction 
and support. 

The eventual displacement oi johar by other terms is a fact 
which must be admitted but cannot be easily explained. If the 
Bakhar account is to be accepted as an explanation of the change 
it appears that the objection raised against that word was reli- 
gous. As quoted above, It is said that it was against ( Hindu ) 
religion t^ observe the custom of doing johar as the Mlenchhas 
do- If really an appeal were made to the Hindus on the reli- 
gious ground it must certainly have evoked a hearty response, 
because religion was still a living force. The religious argu- 
ment against johar, if it were raised, would be forceful and 
significant but, as is shown below, utterly baseless. It must be 
mentioned here that the expression which superseded johar was 
not rainram alone. Many other terms came to be used from time 
to time and some of them still hold their ground strongly. Thus, 
for instance, in a letter written in 1600 the word daridavata * is 
used whereas in another letter written fifteen years later the 
word used is sastahga naiiiaskara. * Both of these expressions are 
pretty old and still very much in use. The addition of rdmram 
to the modes of greeting, and possibly the prejudice engineered 
against johar, may have led to its subsequent downfall. 

Johar is a purely indigenous word unconnected with any 
custom of the Mlenchhas who, at that time, were synonymous 
with Moslems. Had the word contained any ingredient suspected 
of Moslem origin, one would have reasonably expected to meet 
the word in the Rajyavyavaharakosha, which lexicon, as is well 
known, was purposely composed by Shivaji^s order to give San- 
skrit equivalents of mainly Persian words. The Kosha, however, 
does not refer to it. In fact, the word is much older than the 

^ Shivacharitra-Sahitya, Vol. 2, letter No. 340. 

Idem No. 146. 

The stanza which refers to the modes of greeting is as follows 

?rc?i*TJ |5n ii 8. ss 

In this description, the rendering of ^t)T by appears to be literally 

correct because, whatever physical movements may have accompanied 
in its original sense, it was just an equivalent of to the Hindus who 

( continued on the next page ) 
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contact of the Persian language and Islamic culture with the 
Hindu society. 

A few instances ^ of its earlier use may be given here to show 
how pure it is in origin, how polite in its meaning, and how wide 
in its application. 

In Oathasaptakitl^ a work of about 300 A.D., we have 

‘ salutations are not offered to the gods * ( in this manner). 
The V. L. quoted by Weber are 5=rm^TTr ^T. In 

Silahka’s Commentary on Avasyaka, we read in a story 
ofrfTlRsrf =3T 3Rr cT ^ cFTq’r^ ‘a man, who is seen, is greeted with 

the word johar and one should do whatever he tells. ’ As Silahka 
lived about 870 A. D. the word must have been current in the 
nin h century. In the Basavapuran of Bhimkavi, a Kannad work 
of the fourteenth century, the word ^o^ar and its variant johar 
( ) are frequently used. Thus we have STUTT 

^#5 ^ * seeing him ( i. e. the ascetic) he ( the prince ) said johlir 
and lay prostrate at his feet ‘ The 
prince said, why is he not attending to my word johar ? ’ 

%r% iwn r%TS ® ‘ he came near, lifted both 

his hands and said “ 0 worshipful sage I bow to you ; 

^ ‘ saluting with the words johar johar. 

It is quite likely that further search might bring to light sev- 
eral other instances of the use of the word johar during the many 
centuries preceding its use at the time of the Marathas. The 


( continued froiti the previous page ) 

had accepted and appropriated the custom. Both Paes and Nuniz, in their 
description of the court and the courtiers of the Vijayanagar Kings support 
this view. Says Paes, “The salaam which is the greatest courtesy that 
exists among them is that they put their hands joined above their head as 
high as they can. '* Kuniz says the same thing when he remarks, “ each one 
comes by himself and bows his head and raises his hands. This is what 
they call the salaam. *’ — A Forgotten Ernpire pp. 250, 372. 

^ I am highly obliged to my colleagues Prof. Kuudangar and Br. Ghatage 
for the troubles they have taken for me in finding out the uses of the word 
iu Kannad and Prakrit languages. 

" Weber ed. 332. 

’ Silanka cited in Leumann's Avasyaka Erzahlungen, p. 25* 

^ Basava Puran, 46~5. 

® Idem 46-7. 

« Idem 46-8, 

^ Idem 46-42. 
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few iBBtancei cited here make some points regarding the use and 
meaning of the word quite clear. Firstly, it is a purely indige* 
nous term derived from a Prakrit, and possibly from a Sanskrit, 
word. As already mentioned, Weber gives a quotation which 
treats and ^STtfrT as synonyms. He also refers to a 

Ms. ( Ms. X) which derives the word from I do not 

feel competent to discuss the etymology ^ of the word, nor am I 
able to detect any connection between it and the well known 
Rajput practice ol jauhar,^' Ic sufiSces our purpose here to know 
that etymologically joAdr stood for quite a respectable mode of 
obeisance. 

Secondly, the word indicated a vocal utterance accompanied 
by some bodily movement in the case of a meeting between per- 
sons. The quotations from Basavapuran make this fact quite 
clear. There we see that salutations were offered with the word 
johUr (or its variant ) and “ both hands were lifted. Sometimes 
prostration seems to have accompanied the utterance of the word. 

Thirdly, it appears that during all the ages when the wofrd 
was rightly used, it expressed a mode of greeting which was appli- 
cable equally to all the sections of the community. Its use 
implied no invidious distinction between the person who saluted 
and him that received the salute. Even princes were using the 
word freely so that its use by Shivaji and his son was quite 
in conformity with the age-long practice, 

Johar being so impeccable in its use for centuries, its degra- 
dation in modern times is as surprising as inexplicable. The 
continuance of other modes of greeting and the appearance of 
new ones do not, in themselves, constitute a problem. So the dis- 
placement of johaVy thought too sudden, can yet be understood. 
But why degradation ? Johar now implies a basic lowness of 
position in the person who offers the salute, and this is the only 
meaning of the word to day. According to Molesworth, the 
word is “ used by the etc. in saluting their betters or 

^ My learned colleague Dr. Ghatage is of opinion that the word 
can with propriety be derived from the Sanskrit word 

* Jauhar also is said to have been derived from a Prakrit word. See 
Vincent Smith's Akahar the Great MoguU 2nd ed« p. 72 i n. 
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eaoh other.” * The loss of status suffered by jOhSr is indeed 
deplorable, and the more so because the cause of it is not known. 
The question of its relation with any custom of the Mlenchhas, as 
described in the Bakhars, has been already disposed of. No 
foreign influence working upon the term nor any royal decree 
deprived it of its dignity, or belittled its importance. It may, 
however, be conceded that an ignorant but vigorous propaganda 
against it by interested and equally ignorant people may have 
dislodged the word from the high position it held and driven it to 
the last limits of the social strata. But it shall have to be 
admitted that when the Mahars or Chambhars s&j johar they are 
using an expression which even kings and princes used for 
centuries. I 


* Molesworth adds a second meaning of the term as a ** word of obeiianoe 
used to a Raja by his attendants, implying O Warrior 1 ” This sense in 

general agrees with the original signifioanoe of the term but Molesworth'* 
suggestiop that pomes from ifiSt is not clear. 



SEX-LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA-SOME THOUGHTS 

BY 

K. R. PISHAROTI 

The life of an Indian to whatever caste or creed he might be- 
long is essentially religious ; and all his activities are motivated 
by religious considerations and conditioned by religions conven- 
tions. Sex-activity is no exception to this * it works on a 
religions bias and for a religious purpose. 

What is the motive of sex-life ? If ancient traditions and 
legends are any indication in the matter, the main motive of 
sex-life is the begetting of children for the performance of the 
funeral obsequies of the parents, so that they might have happi- 
ness ensured for them in the life hereafter, which Hindu religion 
holds out as the summum bonum of existence. The stories of the 
Mahabharata and the RUmayam clearly indicate that the greatest 
blessing of a married state was the begetting of children ; and if 
marriage failed in this particular respect, married men were pre- 
pared to do anything to beget children, not only to abide by the 
severest rules of religious discipline, as practised by Dasaratha 
and Dillpa, but also to cast off all rules and conventions of reli- 
gious and social life, why even the canons of higher ethics and 
morality, if such a step would ensure them the birth of an issue, 
an aspect evidenced by the birth of Dhrtarastra and Pandu and 
their children. These national epics of India would, then, have 
it that the begetting of children to ensure for parents happiness 
in the life hereafter and to carry forward the family functions 
was the highest and noblest function of married life. 

The idea that sex-life is primarily and fundamentally intend- 
ed for securing progeny has been so ancient and so deeply in- 
stilled that it exists in every one of us in a nascent or active 
state and shapes all our sex-activities. At the same time it has 
not failed to evoke the higher aesthetic and emotional attitudes 
which nature has associated with sex-life and sex-activities. 
Rightly, therefore, our forefathers have classified sex-life front 
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three fundamental points of view : DharnwriThgara^ Artharirngara 
and Kamwsrngara ; and to this we may add also Mok^--irngara 
Under the first of these varieties come the marriages of the 
of old who married, because certain religious rites could be per- 
formed only in company with their wedded wives ; and under 
the last variety come the divine love of the Gopis for Lord Kysna. 
Of a more mundane type are the other two varieties : when a king 
marries for reasons of state, that forms an instance of Artha^ 
irngara^ a typical legendary instance of which we have in the 
marriage of Udayana with Padmavatl, which is dramatised in 
the Svapna-nataka» The last variety of Kama-^irngara is illust- 
rated in the same king’s marriage of Vasavadatta. Practically 
marriages which are or may be characterised as Oandharva^ are 
really instances of Kama-irngara, though in modern parlance 
this term has come to acquire another sense altogether. 

This kind of prosaic analysis of the marriage motive which 
our fore-fathers introduced into the most romantic of life’s acti- 
vities may be characterised as depriving it of the essence of its 
life, as hurling it down from the heights of sensuous emotiona- 
lism to the depths of sordid intellectualism. Such characterisa- 
tion, we must say, is indeed a mistake. Art does not lose its 
artistic value and emotion its emotional value, simply because 
it has been analytically considered. That an artist has some 
specific motive in executing a work of art does not certainly take 
away from its value as a work of art. Irrespective, therefore, of 
the ultimate motives under which -a marriage has taken place 
every Indian marriage can bloom into a romance, in the same 
way as the most romantic of modern marriages can end in sordid 
misery. Marriages in India have generally been a far greater 
success than they have been elsewhere ; and the reason is not far 
to seek. For, in India the romance of love begins with marriage, 
whereas in the West it ends with marriage ; it begins in the East 
where it ends in the West. 

Very great importance has, indeed, been attached in the past 
to this subject— the subject of sex-life. The intricacies of sex-life 
have attracted the attention of even the eminent seers of old, and 
sexology has been raised to the position of a iastra, i. e. a science, 
and the Indian has granted the title of Muni or to VatsySyana 
43 [ Annals, U* 0. It* I* 1 
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the exponent of sexology-the same position which he has assign- 
ed to the Sutrakaras in other branches of knowledge. The Kama^ 
iaslra of Vatsyayana, the last great writer on the subject of sex, 
is a book of great human interest : it is a book which is equally 
good for the saintly Brahman, the politically minded Ksatriya 
and the emotiou'-filled man and woman. And the author of the 
work, consistently with the exceedingly humanising character 
of sex-life and sex-activities, has described Kama as the highest 
of life’s ideals to be sought after. Those who go after Dharma 
wish to ensure happiness in the world hereafter, and those who 
are after Artha wish to ensure it in this world itself. Both these 
are thus after happiness, but are in active search after the instru- 
ment thereof. Those, however, 'who are after Kama are directly 
in search of happiness. According to 'V'atsyayana, Kamat there- 
fore, is the most important of the threefold objects of mundane 
existence. 

Vatsyayana has instituted a detailed study of man and woman 
from the point of view of their sex-worthiness ; and this is then 
utilised for classifying them so as to ensure proper sex-life. The 
classification has been made from the point of view of physical 
traits, and since these are but an indication of their psychologi- 
cal content, it is psychological also to some extent. All the same, 
lest the unwary should be led astray, the author has enunciated 
the fundamental psychological principle, underlying all sex- 
activity : it is nothing other than complete happiness for the parties 
concerned, physical, intellectual and emotional. Every sex- 
activity instinctively craves for complete sex-happiness, and 
whenever this happiness is wanting in completeness, then the 
activity is a failure; it is at best only one-sided satisfaction and 
is, therefore, void of all romance, for it fails to immerse the 
lovers in ecstatic bliss. Elaborate directions have, therefore, been 
laid down, regarding the choice of the partner, the place and 
time of union and last, but not least, the mode of sex-act. The 
methods to be adopted to win each other's heart and to retain it, 
when once it is won, the numerous modes of kissing and embrac- 
ing, the varied modes of sex-act-all these are described in such 
elaborate details that one would wonder if all that has been said 
could be practical even. Thus irrespective of the motive underly- 
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ing a union, irrespective of the temperamental difFerences inherent 
in the parties themselves, every sex-act could yield the full 
bliss arising from sex-activity. 

The Kama-iMra of Vatsyayana attests to the fact - that the 
Indian never forgot the fundamental fact that sex-activity is 
intensely human. In spite of the healthy religious discipline, 
in spite of the numerous social and religious taboos which beset 
the life of the average Indian, the fundamental fact that man 
is an animal, possessed of animal passions and of a longing to 
satiate these passions, has never been ignored 5 and this 
explains the presence in India of the professional loose woman, 
well-known under the familiar title dancing girl. If man or 
woman leads a loose life, it is an indication that he or she does 
not get sex-satisfaction at home, if, indeed, we take no 
cognisance of those who are forced to sell their bodies to keep 
their body and soul together. It is, therefore, desirable that for 
the sake of such unfortunates who are sex misfits and hence 
out of tune in their own home, society should devise some outlet, 
lest they should develop a morbid mentality and be a continued 
menace to the society they live in. This appears to be main 
basis of the organisation of the class, known as dancing girls 
in India. These have in later days degraded themselves, and man 
has in no small measure helped them in the process of their 
downfall ; but it deserves not to be forgotten that in ancient 
days at least they formed an honoured part of society and were 
the custodians of art and culture, as evidenced by the terms 
Ganika, NSgarika etc. 

Irrespective, then, of the motives with which or the 
circumstances under which a marriage was contracted, the 
human aspect of sex-life, namely the enjoyment of the supreme 
bliss of love, requires that birth should be controlled ; for too 
many offsprings constitute a serious handicap to enjoyment. Our 
Pauranika traditions would show that the elite of the land always 
suffered from a lack, rather than a superfluity, of issue. The 
dancing girl has always successfully controlled birth ; for she 
has to maintain her charms for the success of her trade^ since to 
this position she has degraded herself and her ancient art. 
These considerations would show that our forefathers consciously 
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practised birth control. Following the traditional Indian out- 
look on the question, we find Vatsyayana giving detailed direc 
tions in his work as to how one may control the birth of children. 
The most practical of the methods he has elaborated is the regu- 
laiiion of the sex-act with due regard to the periods of the women 
and the variation in the modes of sex-act. His attitude towards 
abortion is equally clear ; he condemns it as a heinous sin, as a 
dreadful crime. Life in every form has always been sacred, and 
the life of the embryo in the womb is no exception. 

Quite consistently with the author’s attitude towards birth- 
control, he would have it that sex-education is a necessary part 
of general education, both for boys and girls. To ensure the 
bond of union between a couple, it is highly necessary that each 
should give the other the maximum amount of sex-pleasure ; 
and this, be it noted, is not possible, unless one knows fully the 
whole complexities of sex and sex-life. In the case of man, our 
author would have it that this education should come off im- 
mediately after his general education and before his getting marri- 
ed. In the case of girls, it mhy come off either before or after 
marriage according as convenience for such study is available. 
If this study should come after marriage, she must take the 
previous permission of her husband, lest be should misunder- 
stand the object of such a study. The unmarried girl should 
study the theory of sex-life from one in whom she would have 
implicit faith, such for instance as her nurse or faithful friend. 
V&tsySyana lays it down as a fundamental axiom that ignorance 
of sex-life is the primary cause of all unhappy marriages. 

Whatever might be the ulterior aim of sex-life, its immediate 
aim is complete happiness or the realisation of the bliss of love 
in its fullest and richest measure. Hence Vfttsyayana would go 
further and insist that the mere satisfaction of sex-appetite does 
not constitute sex-life. Hs has, therefore, detailed all the ac- 
cessories of sex-life, and under this head he has included all those 
things and activities which give pleasure to the varied sensory 
organs. According to him, studied effort should be made, with 
due deference to the likes and dislikes of the partners, to make 
oneself as pleasing to the other as nature and art together are 
capable of making one-by dress, by cosmetics, by speech, by 
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words, by thoughts, by conduct and by general attiude. There 
should be nothing which would in any way jar upon the partner, 
why even the place itself must have an atmosphere of happiness 
and romance. In other words, one should completely adapt one- 
self, for the time being at least, to the aesthetic needs of the other, 
if one would have complete happiness. 

This outlook nesessarily raises another very important aspect 
which VstsySyana has stressed-the attitude of the mind of the 
lovers in every sex-act. The lovers must conduct themselves like 
lovers enjoying the fruits of love for the first time. The wonwn 
must he wooed and won every time a sex-^act is done. The hus- 
band has no right to except condescension from his wife, simply 
for the reason that she is his partner in life. This is psychologi- 
cally a very correct attiude, for it ensures even for the married 
couples novelty and romance during the whole period of their 
existence. As a wife, a woman certainly has certain duties to 
perform ; but the satisfaction of the sex-appetite of her husband 
does not form part of her duty. The husband must court her 
like a lover again and again, and together they should enjoy 
sex-bliss. Hence VatsySyana does not make any distinction 
between a GanikS and a wedded wife, so far as their sex-activi- 
ties are concerned. In actual sex-act there is no difference bet- 
ween woman and woman, man and man and between man and 
woman. This is an important practical direction that he would 
give all married couples as well as all lovers and prospective 
couples about to be joined in wedlock. The non-realisation of 
this aspect of sex-life is the main cause of the failure of so many 
marriages that we meet with in the world at large. 



SUKHAPRAKISA— HIS IDENTITY AND WORKS 

By 

E. P. Radhakrishnan 

In the history of the post-Saihkara advaita dialectical 
literature, three authors stand out as pre-eminent. They are 
Sri Harsa, Gitsukha and Madhusudana Sarasvatl. The object of 
the dialectical works of these authors is to show the untenability 
of the multiplicity of concepts accepted in other schools of 
philosophy on their own so-called logical grounds and thus 
show that Brahman is the only one absolute reality, unshakable 
by logic. The lines of approach of these scholars differ, 
though the aim is one. Sri Harsa and Madhusudana quite 
uncompromisingly took up the destructive attitude while refut- 
ing the counter theories ; but in Gitsukha we have a happy 
harmony of the two aspects of advaita dialectics, constructive 
as well as destructive. So much so a comprehensive under- 
standing of the Taitvapradipika has come to be considered 
as a necessary introduction of advaita dialectics. 

Citsukhi is a difficult work and the commentary of 
Pratyagrupa, printed in the Nirnaya Sagar edition of Citsukhi, is 
of immense help to clearly grasp many points. Many of the 
previous views and authorities refuted in Citsukhi are traced to 
their original sources in the Nayanaprasadini. I have collected 
all these and shall try to publish them with pertinent remarks 
in a separate paper in future. The date of. Pratyagrupa is not 
clearly known. MM. Gopinath Kaviraj ' gives his date as about 
1400 A. D., but the grounds are not stated. 

Now, we know that Sukhaprak&sa was a disciple of Gitsukha. 
He has written a commentary on his teacher’s work, Citsukhi, 
and a manuscript of this commentary is available in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library ( R. No. 5203 ). On a perusal of this 
commentary I found that many passages found in Pratyagrupa’s 

^ Introduction to Des. Cat. of PQr. MIm. Mss. in Sarasvati Bbavan 
Library, Benares, Vol. I, p. iv. 
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commentary are identical here, so that the conclusion is that 
Fratyagrupa, it is doubtless, seems to have made use of this 
commentary also. In this paper it is not possible to enter 
into a comparison of the two commentaries ; but I shall discuss 
generally about the date, identity, and works of the earlier 
commentator, SukbaprakaSa. 

Date : 

Regarding the date of SukhaprakSsa we have not to seek far. 
Being the direct disciple of Citsukha, he should have flourished 
early in the 13th century A. D. 

The assumption of some scholars that he is the teacher of the 
famous Anandagiri does not seem to be correct. Obviously such 
an assumption is founded on an equation of the two names 
SukhaprakaSa and Suddhananda on a formal similarity, for 
which there is not only no necessity, but such identification 
will lead to ativyapti in many similar instances. Hence Sukha* 
prakasa has to be held as a different author from Suddfa9.nanda. 
From Araalananda’s reference, we know that SukhaprakSsia 
was his vidyaguru. 

Works : 

The following works are found ascribed to him by Aufrecht. 
( C. Catalogorum I, p. 723b ). 

( 1 ) Tattvaprakriydvijdkhya, ( 2 ) NyayadipavalitikS, ( 3 ) Nyaya- 
makarandadvecani, ( 4 ) Pratyaktattvapradipikatika and ( 5 ) BhSva- 
dyotanika, I shall discuss these one by one presently. 

1 Tattvaprakriydvyakhyd. Aufrecht notices one manuscript 
of this work. ( Biihler’s Guj. Report IV, 54 ). This copy is in- 
complete. Nothing more about this work was known to him. 

An advaitic work of the name Tattvaprakriya is noticed in 
Burnell's Tanjore Library Catalogue, p. 94b ( the corresponding 
No. in the New set of Tanjore Des. Catalogue being 7546 ), From 
the introductory verses s 

I 

511%^ II 
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it would appear that the author was a disciple of Gamatlrtha. 


There is also a commentary on this Tattvaprakriya. It is by 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva. It is called Sampradayamrupava. 
It begins * 


II 


This commentary attributed to Anantadeva, son of Apadeva 
in the Tanjore Ms. ( No. 7547 ) calls for an examination here. It 
is called Sampradayanirupava, for, as the second verse in the 
beginning says, the commentary explains the views of three pro- 
ethdnas or sampradayas : 


I 


See also later where he seems to say that by Prasthanatraya, 
he means the interpretation of Samkara’s Brahraasutrabhasya, by 
VivaranScarya, Vartikakara and others s 





fTrr 


fr?r«rj I 




The fact that by prasthanatraya we should take three lines of 
interpretation of Sainkara’s bhasya has been set forth by me on a 
previous occasion ( see on Sarvadar^ana Literature to be publish* 
ed in the Annals of B. O. E, 1. ). 


On an examination of the Tanjore Ms. No. 7546 described in 
the recent catalogue under the caption, Tattvaprakriya, I find that 
the text is exactly identical with what is printed as Siddhanta- 
tattva of Anantadeva in the Pandit 22. So much so the Tattva' 
praknya is only another name for the Siddhdntatattva of Ananta- 
deva. Again since in both the Tattvaprakriya and the commen- 
tary thereon, there is a reference to the author's teacher, Eama- 
tlrtha, there is every reason to believe that Anantadeva himself 
wrote the commentary also on bis Siddhantatattva ( Tattvapra- 
kriya ). 

This Anantadeva calls himself as the son of Apadeva. He 
has, however, to be differentiated from Anantadeva II, his grand- 
son, who also is the son of Apadeva and who commented on the 
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Mlinamscmyaiiaprakaia of his father. Aiiantadeva I ( c. 1575 A. D.) 
was the son of Apadeva I, and father of Apadeva II ( author of 
the Mlmamanyayaprakaia ) and grandfather of Anantadeva II 
( author of the Smftikaustubha^ Bhattalavikara etc.). teacher, 
Ramatirtha, is the same as the commentator on the UpadeiasQhasri 
and the Samksepasariraka. However, he had also another guru, 
by name Narayana, of the Bhatta family of Benares, who was 
boin about 1513 A. D. and whom he mentions in his Manonuran^ 
jananataka ( Sar. Bhavan Texts 76 ). He composed the following 
works J 

1. Kr^kri(}akutuhalaryah ( Ms. BORI. 152 of 1902-07 ). 

2. Kr^bhakficandrikanacaka ( Ms. BORI. 152 of 1902-07 ). 

3. Shaktibhagavataaamgraha, being a collection of choice 
verses from the Bhdgavatapurana ( Ms. RASB. Cat. No. V, 3671 ). 

4. Bhaktisata ( Ms. India Office Cat. No. 2521 ). 

5. Bhagavadbfiaktinirxiaya or Viveka ( Ms. Adyar Cat. II, p. 
195b ). This is printed in the Sar. Bh. Texts 72. This work is 
clearly referred to as his grandfather’s work by Anantadeva II 
in his Mathurdsetu ( See Ind. Office Cat. I. p. 1402a ). 

6. Bhagavanndmakaumudwyakhya ( Ms. BBRAS. 1152, Madras 
Govt. Library, R Nos. 1424b and 1748 ). 

7. Manonuranjananataka ( Sar. Bh. Edn. 76 ). 

8. Siddhdntatattva or Taitvaprakriyd with commentary. 

This information regarding Anantadeva is only by the way. 
It is thus clear that the author of the commentary on ihe Tativa-- 
prakriya is none other than Anantadeva, disciple of Ramatirtha. 
Thus Ramatirtha could not have lived prior to the 16th century 
A. D. so that Sukhaprakasa, Citsukha’s disciple thus could not 
have commented on the Tattvaprakriyd, Biihler^s reference per* 
haps refers to Sukhaprak&sa's commentary on the Tattvapradipika 
of Citsukha, Tattvaprakriyd being a mistaken reading for Tattva- 
pradipikd. 

2, Nydyadtpdvalivyakhya^ 

Aufrecht gives two references for this work ( Hall p. 206 and 
657). He attributes the commentary to Sukhapraka^ia. But 
on examining the Bikaner Manuscript, this ascription was found 
44 [ AnmaU, B. 0. B* L ] 
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to be a mistake. Really the commentary is by Anubhatisvarupa, 
who wrote commentaries on all the known works of Ananda- 
bodha. The colophon in the Bikaner manuscript reads ^ 


TT I 


8, Nyayarmkarandavivecani. 


Aufrecht gives two references ( Hall p. 155 and Burneirs 
Tanjore Catalogue p. 94b ). The latter catalogue has been revis- 
ed by Prof. P. P, S. Sastri in whose new set of descriptive cat- 
alogues there are four manuscripts ( Noa 7465-68 ). The first 
three are complete while the last one is incomplete* The com- 
mentary begins •* 




• •• ... ... II 

... I 

iraT3[H II 
sr?raTr%TR^rfTT I 


n-f'-tnE^irnffST qTrErinT%ir=^^*miT^ji(;) 

jrrm^rr 

i etc. 

It ends:— ^ f^?n^HTirt 5 f«tt T%r%ar f??R airf— sTr^r*?- 
fgl^ra 1 3T?P^f T^T ^^tJTTOTRf 

I wH^H^^fgrwrg; i ar^f- 

aF«rf^Tf ?r?TT irnRTiwt I p:^ n^r- 

FstHTtn T 


Prof. P. P. S. Sastri in his remarks adds : “ This author has also 
written a commentary on bis euru’s ( Citsukha’s) Tattvanradivikll, 
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He lived during the middle of the 17th century ( ? ). This author 
seems to have written a commentary on Anandabodha^s Prama- 
rjLamala also. The date of Sukhaprakasa as the middle of the 
17th century is surprising. The further information * that he 
wrote a commentary on Anandabodha^s Pramdvamala also is 
purely a muddle. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri seems to have mistaken 
Citsukha's Pramanamalavyakhya ( Madras Ms. R. 3273 ) for Sukha- 
prakasa’s work. 

Comparing the above extracts from the NySyamakarandavi- 
vecanl of Sukhaprakasa with the text of the commentary on th« 
Nyayamakaranda^ printed in the Chowkhamba edition, which is 
attributed to Citsukha, we find that the texts are identical, with 
the exception that in the printed version the rmngalailokaa are 
missing. The very absence of the mangalailokami\ie^ beginning 
itself is a ground for doubting the attribution of the commentary 
to Citsukha. All the four manuscripts in the Tanjore Palace 
Library have the colophon mentioning Sukhaprakai^a as the 
author of the commentary. The colophon in a manuscript in 
possession of Mr. Damodaran Nambudiripsd of Peruvanattumana 
near Shoranur, Cochin State, also explicitly mentions Sukhapra- 
kasa as the author. 



Again one of the verses in the beginning of the Tanjore Ms. 
clearly mentions Sukhaprak&sa as the author. 

In the light of these evidences it should be admitted that the 
real author of the commentary is Sukhaprakaia and its attribu- 
tion to Citsukha is a mistake ; and if out of vinigamanamraha, 
one argues the other way that the real author is Citsukha and 
that the teacher’s work is in some manuscripts wrongly ascribed 
to his pupil, Sukhaprakasa, the following additional evidence 
may serve as an answer. In the Citsukhivyakhyd of Sukhapra- 
kasa ( which will be shortly described ) the second mangalailoka 
is the same as the first verse in the Nyayarnakarandavivecani, The 
identity of this verse clearly proves the identity of authors. 
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It now ramains to explain how the colophon of the Nyaya- 
makarandavyakhyd printed in the Chowk. edition mentions Cit- 
sukha as the author. Further some manuscripts also have the 
colophon giving Citsukha as the author. Reference may be made 
to the following Mss., all of them recorded in the Cat. Catalogo- 
rum ( India Office Cat. Nos. 2373-74 ; Mitra Notices No. 1682 ; 
Stein’s Cat. p. 124 and Extr. p. 328 ). We cannot find any rea- 
sonable explanation for this except that this colophon is a mis- 
take. The fact that all these manuscripts have no mangalailoka 
is of special significance for this conclusion, for it is not the 
characteristic way of Citsukha to open his commentary without 
a mangala. 

Such jumbling of authorship is not also very uncommon. 
For in the case of the Udvdsyabhdsyatippana attributed to Ananda- 
giri in the AnandHsrama edition, different manuscripts have 
Afferent colophons, though the entire text is the same. In some 
Mss. the author is mentioned as Narendrapurl, in some others 
the colophons give Sivananda as the author, while in the Ana- 
ndasrama edition it is attributed to Anandagiri. This confusion 
does not seem to admit of an easy solution at the present state 
of our insufficient material. I have examined this problem in 
some detail in a paper in the Poona Orjontalist. Thus what I 
wish to stress is that from the mere colophon we should not 
hasten to determine the authorship of a work unless it is 
confirmed by other evidences as well. 

4. Tattmpradipikavydkhya, 

Aufrecht refers to BurnelPs Cat. p. 92b. In the Madras Govt. 
Oriental Mss. Library also there is a Ms. of this commentary to 
which I shall come shortly. 

5. Bhavadyotanika. Regarding this work as noted in Aufrecht 
as a separate work of Sukhaprakasa ( Cat. Cat. I, p. 407 ) I wish 
to say that it is a mistake. The work is identical with item ( 4 ) 
above for Sukhaprakasa^s commentary on the CUmkhl is called 
BhiivadyotanikCu 


Thus altogether the number of works written by Sukhapra- 
kasa reduces to two, commentaries on the Nyayamakaranda and 
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on the Tattvapradipikd. Besides these, he also wrote one Adhi‘ 
karanaratmmald ( Madras Ms. R. 2902 ). 

In the following I give only very few remarks about these 
works. 

CitsukhivyakhydrBhdvadyotanikd. A complete manuscript of 
this work is available in the Madras Library ( R. No. 5203 ). It 
is very scrappy with many omissions in the middle. However 
it is interesting to append here the extracts from the beginning 
etc. It begins 

^ 11 

siw- 

... TTFRi firR^r ^T(Tt: II 

... f%^R^ ... cT^si?rTq5(jmm: I 
T%^ gri%5rT 11 

( The portion within brackets in the first verse has been filled 
up from the Adhikaranaratmmald, See later on ). 

The second verse is identical with the mangalailoka in his 
Nydyamakarandavivecanly which proves the identity of authorship. 
In many places this commentary is brief ; but still it is helpful 
in tracing the views expressed by Citsukha, as it comes from the 
author’s own disciple. A comparative study of the commentaries 
on Citsukhi by Sukhapraka^a and Pratyagrupa shows that the 
latter had made use of Sukhaprakasa’s work. In many places 
Pratyagrupa quotes verbatim Sukhaprakasa^s expressions. 
Of course, there are many points of difference also between the 
two; but within the limited scope of this short paper it is not 
possible to give a comparative statement. Here I shall give a 
list of the chief authorities cited in Sukhapraka^a^s commeu- 
tary. 
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OangTipun, OangapurtyGh and Gangapuriyamata, pp, 5. 7. 38. 

43. 51. 53. 55. 59. 71. 77. 78. 79. 80. 87. 87. 244. 

Bhatta VSrtika, pp, 8. 62. 

TJdayana, pp. 9, 56. 81. 84. 87. 91. 129-30. 

LlUvatlkSra, pp, 9. 163. 164. 180. 182, 189. 204. 221. 
VSptikakara, pp. 12. 57. 92. 105. 113. 145, 248. 

M&namanohara, pp. 15. 27. 35. 53. 110. 

SalikfinStha, pp. 32. 46, 

Murari, pp, 32. 46. 

Nyayakalpataru, p. 50. 

Tatparyaparisuddhi, pp. 52. '221. 

Aksapada, pp. 63. 155, 

Vaoaspati Misra, pp. 83. 129. 130. 137. 150. 

Kiranavall, p. 85. 

Brahmasiddhi, p. 103. 

Kbandanakara, p. 123. 

Bhattapadab, p, 129. 

Suresvaravartika, p. 214. 

Istasiddhikara, pp. 241. 243. 

Panoapadika, p. 243. 

Sarnkbyasaptati, p. 247. 


AdhiharavaratmmS,la. This is a work of SukbaprakaSa. A Ms. 
of this is available in the Madras Ori. Library ( R. No. 2902 ). 
This is perhaps designed after his teacher’s two works of the 
same nature, namely Adhilcaravamafijari ( R. 3305e ) and Jdhi- 
karavaftamgaii ( R. 3305d ). Later on Bli8ratltlrtha wrote the 
Vaiyafdkadhikaravtamala on this model. Sukhaprakasa’s work 
begins : 





k ^iiRT WTfi? \\ 
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3TTnfi^af%vi| r^iir^ror f^rprrw^i^Trgvr gw: II 
g^r^r ??n^r<r5TH»rr^ I 

gf^ ?5^sra»T^ « 

The first verse is the same ae the verse in the beginning of 
his Bhavadjotanika ( see above ). In this as well as in the second 
he refers to his guru, Citsukha, and in the third he says that the 
Adhilcaranaratnamala is strung out of gems of arguments oolleot- 
ed from the ocean of Samkara Bhasya. 

To recapitulate the results ** We know that SukhaprakSsa 
was the disciple of Citsukha and as such must have lived early 
in the 13th century A. D. He was the teacher of Amalananda 
( Kalpatarukara ) and he has to be differentiated from Suddha- 
nanda, the teacher of Anandagiri. His works so far known are 
( 1 ) Citmkhivyakhya-Bhavadyotanika, (2) Nyayamakarandavyakhya- 
Vivecani and ( 3 ) Adhikaranaratnamala. Except the second the 
other two have not yet seen the light of day. It is highly 
desirable that some effort is made to publish these works also at 
an early date. 
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PRAKATARTHAVIVAKANA, LSTASIDDHI- 
VIV ARANA ETC. 

By 

V. Raghavak 

The name of Anubhutisvarupacarya has long been known in 
oonneotion with the Sarasvata school of grammar of which he 
wrote the Sarasvata prakriyS and according to some, the Saras- 
vata sutras also. In the history of Advaita literature, he has also 
been known as the preceptor of one Janardana who wrote the 
Tattvaloka. Aufrecht adds that Anubhutisvarupacarya wrote a 
gloss on Anandabodha’s Pramanamala CC. I. p. 17a.' Mr. T. M. 
Tripathi, in his introduction to the QOS edition of the Tarka- 
samgraha, drew our attention to three more works of Anubhuti- 
svarupacarya •• the Samgraha'* on the Nyayainakaranda of 
Anandabodha, the Candrika ^ on Anandabodha’s Nyayadlpavali 
and a gloss* on the Gaudapadlyabhasya of Samkara. Mr, Tripathi 
recorded also an interesting anecdote about the origin of the 
Sarasvata sutras ( p. x ) and considered that AnubhutisvarupS- 
carya wrote both the Sutras and the Prakriya of the Sarasvata 
grammar. Besides, in the Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the 
Oudh Province for 1872, p. 24, there is entered a work called 
Jnanapatha by Anubhutisvarupacarya, of which nothing more is 
known. 

1 Aufrecht records the reference L, 2869 ( ino ). The following other 
manuscripts of it are known now; Madras Trien. Cat. R. 3268; one in 
Ra4uvailinatham, Cochin ; one in the Mutt at Srhgeri ; and one described in 
the Trivandrum Curator's Catalogue, II, 310 A. 

3 Tekkematham, Cochin. 

^ Deo. Coll. 766 of 1891-95 ; beeides the Dec. Coll, manuscript of this 
work, we know oi other manuscripts : Bikaner Library ; Madras Des. Cat. 
15306, wrongly ascribed to Narendrapuri and Tri. Cur. Cat. 298 ( entered 
anon ). 

* Tekkematham ; besides that we now knovi of two other Mss., Mad. 
Trien. Oat. 2911 and Adyar 1 App. ii b. 
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We are now in a position to know in a greater degree the im- 
portant place which Anubhutisvarupacarya occupies in the 
history of Advaita, and some more Advaita works of his which 
are of greater importance than those already noted. 

His Khav>(lanakhanda Khadya Vyakhya 

AnubhutisvarupaoSrya wrote a commentary on Sri Harsa’s 
Ehandanakhandakh&dya called Sisyahitaisinl and there is a 
manuscript of it in the Big Bhandar at Jesalmere, noticed on p. 
26 of the Catalogue of the Mss. in the Jain Bhandar at Jesalmere 
by Dalai ( GOS. XXI 1923 ). The commentary is entered here 
anonymously, though the concluding verse clearly mentions the 
author. 

This seems to be a complete manuscript ; another manuscript 
of this commentary, an incomplete one, is available in the 
Sangha Bhandara of Fattan (No. Ill ) and is described on pp. 
372-3 of the Des. Cat. of Mss. in Jain Bhandar at Fattan, Yol. I, 
Falm-leayes, GOS, 1937. The description in this catalogue ext- 
racts all the three concluding verses; the last verse is on the com- 
mentator and is identical with the verse given above from the 
Jesalmere Catalogue ; the first verse is on Sri Har^a, and the 
second one on God Hayagriva. 

... ... ... 

At the beginning or at the end, Anubhutisvarupacftrya salutes 
Hayagriva in most of the works. * The form of the author^s name 
occurring in the last verse of this work, Anubhavasvarupa^ need 
not make us hesitate in taking him as Anubhutisvarupa ; Fra- 
ihanftnanda, author of the gloss on the Tattvaloka of Janardana 


1 See end of S3ra8vataprakriya ; both beginning and end of PramSna* 
mSlS nibandhana, Mad. Trien. Oat. B. No. 3268 and beginning of NySya- 

11 m •Dr\ryr nrnfg -ioni nc icong i 

apcavoiil • t w wa axtwa Xp/cav* Jkwww# 

45 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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who was Anubhutisvarupa’s pupil, mentions Anubhutisvarapa as 
Anubhavasvarupa. 

Bom. Br. R. A. S. Cat. II, p. 320. 

The Report in English on the Search for Mss. in the Pattan 
Jain Bhandara, appearing as an Introduction to the GOS Cata- 
logue of the Pattan Mss. Vol. I, seems to confuse this comment- 
ary by Anubhutisvarupa with that of VidySsagara Anandapurna 
( pp. 44-45 ). 

The same Pattan mtinusoript was also described with extracts 
by Peterson in his Fifth Report ( see extracts on pp. 29-30 ). Pet- 
erson makes a remark that the author of the commentary was a 
pupil of l^rl Harsa ; this is just a surmise. 

The OitSbhasya tippava of Anubhutisvarupa 

Another important work of Anubhutisvarupacarya is his 
Tippana on Sathkara’s Bhagavadgltabhasya. This is a brief gloss 
available in four manuscripts, one in the Adyar Library ( Cata- 
logue I, p. 138b ), another in the Mysore Library ( Cat. I. p. 442 ), 
a third in the office of the Curator, Trivandrum ( Des. Cat. II, 
324 ), and a fourth in the new collection of the University, Tri- 
vandrum. 

In the Des. Cat. of the Curator’s Library, Trivandrum, Vol. 
11, P* 714, we find a note that “ the commentary on chapters 14-17 
is missing. ” The fact, however, is that AnubhutisvarupScarya 
himself did not offer any comments on these chapters. As I said 
above, the Tippana is very brief and has some discussiops only 
in a few places ; there are some chapters on which the author 
has only very little to say. After finishing ch. 13 he expressly 
says, 

Adyar Ms. leaf 83. 

At the beginning of the gloss on ch. 2, AnubhhtisvarQpacSrya 
criticises Bh&skara and his Jnana-karma samuccaya. In this 
connection Anubhutisvarupa refers to another writer on Adv- 
aita, an AcSrya, as having cited BhSskara’s text and criticsed it 
in detail ; unfortunately, in none of the manuscripts is the name 
of that Acftrya clear. 
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«i|TBn?u I y I M n « i 

H^ 'e < r »i r qp<r r q ^ g r t g' ai^ »n%wriH I «T ^r - g>* f n> *rF%^ 
H<fVqy'5«!iTg«Tnrir|^^‘. »T?n^5srTiTT«if:(?) ^- 

Adyar Mb. leaf 4a. 


The Mysore manuscript ' has and *nTrTfTT (or arr)- 

^l^rr: Of the two manuscripts in Trivandrum one in the old 
Curator’s Office reads and ntTTcJTWIT: and the other 

newly acquired Trivandrum manuscript reads and 

*PTmi?yRrni^: 

There are passages which Anandagiri reproduces from this 
GitSbhasya tippana, in his own commentary on the Gitsbh&sya. 

An important work of AnubhutisvarupScarya, which Mr. Tri- 
pathi had already mentioned, is the Gaudapadlya bhssya tippana 
of which the manuscript in the Tekkematham in the Cochin 
State had come to Mr. Tripathi’s knowledge. There are two 
manuscripts in the above Matham, and the Madras and Adyar 
Libraries, each contains a manuscript. Mad. Trien. Cat. B. Bo. 
2911 and Ad. Cat. I. App. iib. It is a perusal of this work which 
led to the discovery of two other important works of Anubhuti- 
svarupScarya. 


The Istasiddhivivarava of Anubhutisvarupacarya 


On pp. 59-60 ( Madras Ms. ) of his above-mentioned gloss on 
the Gaudapidlya bbasya of Samkara, AnubhutisvarupScarya cri- 
ticises the Ekajivavada and briefly clarifies his view of the re* 
latire f>lurality of Jivas and of the impossibility of release for 
all when one gets released { Ekamuktau Sarvamuktih ). In this 
context, Anubhutisvarupacarya says that he has oritioised these 
views of Ekajlva and Sarvamukti in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

^ f nTfqsrr 


1 I am thankful to Mr. M. S. Basayalingayya, Curator, Mysore, for send- 

inir rriA tbA fAlAvant A-xtrant from tViA Mvsr.ra Ms. 

tmnim 4'Vim X/T ‘«Ta<-. Wa a r ^ 

^ I am thankful to Dr. L. A.. Bavi Varma, Hony. Director, On. Mss. 
Library, Trivandrum, for the relevant extracts from the two Trivandurm 
Mss. 
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rniffsm'TiR I fRUTsrras^TTWCT'sn arg^^^- 

wohra; I ^ f^1vr yfw l |T%f*r«n%^?Wrwqw- 

asn^^iq^CTfS#: frg- 

pp. 59-60, Mad. Ms. R, 2911. 

Now, this Istasiddhivivarana may be anybody's but, in fact, 
turns out to be Anubhutisvarapa’s own, in the light of which 
fact, the reference gains in point. What is more fortunate is that 
this commentary of Anubhutisvarupa on Vimuktatman’s Ista- 
siddhi is available. In the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library 
there is a manuscript of an anonymous Istasiddhivivarana des- 
cribed in the Trien. Catalogues under R. No. 4384. In the gen- 
eral Alphabetical Index of the Madras Library, this is wrongly 
entered as another manuscript of Jhanottsma’s commentary on 
the Istasiddhi and misled by this, I had postponed its examina- 
tion for some time, though my attention was on it from 1936. 
Two more manuscripts of this Istasiddhivivarana are also avai- 
lable in Trivandrum, one in the Palace Library and another in 
the Curator’s Library, but there again in the Descriptive Cata- 
logues of those Libraries, it has been assumed without examin- 
ation that the commentary is JnSnottama’s ( See Des. Cai of the 
Palace Lib. No. 599 ; Cur. Lib. No. 268 ). When I examined this 
Istasiddhivivarana ( Madras ms. R. 4384 ), I found that its author 
was identical with the author of the above-noticed Gaudapidlya- 
bhasya tippana , and that the Istasiddhivivarana referred to there 
is the same as this. The matter, for which Anubhutisvarupa in 
his Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana refers us to the Istasiddhiviva- 
xana, is found in this manuscript. 

On. pp. 329-333 ( Mad. Ms. R. 4384 ) of this Istasiddhivivarana 
we find an elaborate statement by the author of his position re- 
garding Mftyfi, Jiva, ISvara, Bandha and Mukti. 

faRsT Tfwijc — JTwqrfqsr^f^HfqT, 

PfrirfaHH: I ‘ JTTqt J 

I ‘ qr ’ I qw JTmqr: qR- 

^irRifwvrRf q fdHf^d ^ 
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3T%^Jsifa^f5'>rr3fi‘ far^«^ i ?TTf?P^wrT ^ sr q. a d^ r 

HBww 5TW.SH^'TIT% Wf , 

mr'Srfts^rRC ff?r«gr 

‘ ^'T 5?:^ xrra^ > ‘ ?r«TT f^w’Esnrac. aT»ft f^ror 

’ I srr^; 

w ft^mrsfr^sf^ RT?f5irq^ ?m 

m««rT?^5f^ 3T5nf^5rg^f arf'sdrfWTR i ars^rm ’a^f^ff)- 

r^T'^iTitrrdi'iidK I ?imt 3f^ fF*TT^^5m%?rnrr ^sffr^ftww" 
^TORtrfi: ^r%: f%a-%HT I 
?T«rFiraT'fRra‘wmg[ i 


%r%?5H: ^^f^qr^THsTT. qTf.,— afHtS^TTH: 

f?T\ ^qrqmrt arqrfq ^’wrfq q qqq, q«g7f i 

H^«rTmfff%T%?n=«rjrT^^T?qTrr'q qr^cftf^ qqnrqf^ I qn 
sTPETK^ft^ qq HRiin: «rrqfq^q?q '^qq qrqfqr fffftqsc^ q 
H^qt ^qfq ^sfNpfqj^qqqnqrq I q ^g[?gf%- 

Tqnq i x x x x x IfS?:* 

wgqrnqTTsqnqi^'q^rqnqf q§ri%^q<.TfyiqRf ncsr^ 55^%: 

%q snqT%tT3qi^ i 


The identity especially of the closing lines in the portions 
extracted above from the Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana and the 
Istasiddhivivarana is clinching. 

The identification of the author of this Istasiddhivivarapa as 
Anubhutisvarupa is borne out by another evidence also. Onp. x 
of his Introduction to the Tarkasarngraha, Mr. Tripathi refers 
to an anecdote relating to a variant form of the locative singular 

1 We do not know which Advaitio writer it is whom AnuhhatisvarUpa 
accuses here as not having had even a sight of the Istasiddhi for his mistake 
of attributing to the Istasiddhi the Ekajivavada. At the end of his 
criticism, AnubhutisvarUpa refers to that writer as an UpBsaka of Traipura- 
sElagrEma and as one not exactly interested in Advaita as such. 

Pratyaksvarupa, in his commentary on the TattvapradTpikB of Citsukha, 
ascribes the Ekajivavada to the Istasiddhi ; p. 376. HayanaprasSdini, NS 
edn. I and the reference seems to 

imply that Citsukha’s view also was the same as that of his commentator. 
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of the word Pums, viz,, Puhksu ( ) and to the composition of 
the system of Sarasvata Grammar ; in a footnote to this anecdote 
Mr. Tripathi draws attention to a passage in the Sarasvata dlpik& 
of Satyabodha which explains the form Puhksu and cites its 
occurrence in a verse in the Istasiddhi of Vimuktatraan. 

sTirHsft frm 

I ^ =^Tq-inT^TJT fra 

1%:^ I rT^TT Tf — 

In the Sarasvata sutras and Prakriya of Anubhutisvarupa 
( p. 153 Purvarddha, Haridas Skt; Series), we find in the section 
on Hasantapuihlihga Sabdas, the following bearing out the ob- 
servation of Satyabodha quoted by Mr. Tripathi. 

g^‘. I ^jn*r*Tt *rara, 

I ^sprr. 1 3T^R etc. 

Anubhutisvarupa says that in the case of the Pums sabda, a 
condemnatory * KagSgama ^ occurs before the termination to 
show that plurality is impossible as regards Puman, i, e. Purusa 
or Atman. ^ It is in support of this PrakriyS and Rupa that 
Satyabodha cites the occurrence of Puhksu in the Istasiddhi. 

Now, what do we find in the Istasiddhi ? The verse cited by 
Satyabodha, with a difference in the first p5da, occurs as verse 
12 in ch. vii, p. 342, GOS edn. of the Istasiddhi of Prof. M. Hiri- 
yanna. Prof. Hiriyanna's note to this verse says that three 
manuscripts of the text and the commentator Jnanottama have 
the reading Puhksu and that cnly Anandanubhava says in his 
commentary that we have to read it as Pumsu 5 Prof. Hiriyanna 
here refers also to the tradition mentioned by Mr. Tripathi. If 
we turn to the Istasiddhivivarana identified by me as Anubhuti- 
svarupa*®, we find that that commentator also reads it as Puhksu 

^ If ‘ Asambhave Purhsah Kaksau * is a SStra, it would be one of the 
proofs to show that AnubhatisvatSpa himself composed the Sutras also; but 
the number of the SSrasvata Sutras in Mss and commentaries is not uniform 
and in Rama^rama’s Siddhanta CandrikU, a gloss directly on the Sutras, 
‘Asambhave pumsah kaksau* is absent. It would then mean that it is a 
‘Vaktavya* introduced by Prakriyak^Jra. 
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and what is more, gives the same explanation as is offered in bis 
Sarasvata prakriya. 


- fm 1 5 §r sn»R: i 


Before I go to the identification of yet another work of Ann* 
bhutisvarupa and the data which this Istasiddhivivarana gives 
in that connection, let me draw attention to some noteworthy 
points in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

1 p. 2 Anubhutisvarupa refers here to the TlkSkara ; this is 
VimuktStman himself, the TlkS meant being the Vrttigrantha 
itself. 


2 pp. 36-37. Here AnubhQtisvarupSoarya refers and replies 
to the sarcastic view of a Nyaya writer who said, while explain- 
ing and illustrating jatis, that further varieties of futile respon- 
denoes, Jatyuttaras, can be had in the Istasiddhi. 

^9? ( gTT?f?TT f8 r ) 

^ etc. • 

3 pp. 228-9 Anubhutisvarupacarya evidently refers to a 
Nyaya writer again who seems to have remarked that the Ista- 
siddhi suffers from Punarukti. Anubhutisvarupa explains how 
this is an unjustifiable jibe. 

T%9srR 

I >TrR 

rTf^ sn%^ 

^ 'IRf aWraiH %sf%# I^TT^ qtsT’RRH: I 


^ See below for full quotation of the whole section. This entire section 
extending to two pages in AnubhutisvaiUpa’s Istasiddhivivar^a is absent 
from JhSnottama's gloss on the Is^siddhi, Mad. Ms. R. 3350 pp. 48-49. 

^ This passage is retained by Jhanottama in his gloss, see Mad. Ms. R. 
3350 pp. 4-5, where the word * Saptasatyam ’ reads * Saptada^atyS ^ ; snd see 
also Prof. Hiriyanna’s GOS edn. of the Istasiddhi, extracts from Jnanottama’s 
commentary, p, 587 where the reading * Saptasatyam * is accepted. See also 
Prof. Hiriy anna's Note on this passage on p. 668 of his edn. 

^ Prof. Hiriyanna has ‘ * instead of ^^1: i . 

* This refers to VimuktStma's own remarks on p. 123, end of the first 

paragraph. 
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The discovery of Anubhutisvarupa's Istasiddhivivarana takes 
away the reputation of Jnanottama of Mahgala in ColadeSa who 
now appears to be a secondhand writer. His TstasiddhivySkhya 
is practically a reproduction of Anubhutisvarupacarya*s. In 
section IV of his Introduction to his edition of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi of Sure&vara with Jhanottama^s Oandrika in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, Prof. M. Hiriyanna notes the fact that Jnanot- 
tama's commentary on the JSTaiskarmyasiddhi and Citsukha’s 
commentary on the same work are practically identical except 
for some extra passages in the former. Prof. M. Hiriyanna con- 
siders Jnanottama more likely to have been the earlier of the 
two and hence the original writer. But when one reflects on 
this circumstance after what we have known from the relation- 
ship of Anubhutisvarupa’s and Jnanottama^s commentaries on 
the Istasiddhi, one would be disposed to view Jnanottama as the 
later writer who was indebted to Anubhiitisvarupa and Oitsukha. 

Regarding the relationship between the commentaries on the 
Istasiddhi by Jnanottama and Anandanubhava, Prof. Hiriyanna 
says ( p. vii, his preface ) that the latter seems to presuppose Jna« 
nottama. Besides the two places pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna, 
there is a third place, where again passages are common in these 
commentaries ; compare pp. 85-86 of the Adyar Ms. of Ananda- 
nubhava's Istasiddhivivarana where Anandanubhava replies to 
the Naiyayika who pointed out Prasahgasama Jati in the Adv- 
aitin’s argument, and the corresponding portion of Jnanottama’s 
gloss in manuscript ; ( p. 407 GOS edn. extracts from Jhanot- 
tama’s gloss here are not full ). There are about eight lines taken 
by Jhilnottama from AnandAnubhava. From these passages it is 
clear that Jnanottama used Anubhhtisvarupa’s gloss in the main 
and in a few places, used AnandSnubhava^s gloss also. 

The Prakatarthavivarav>a a work of Anubhutisvarupa 

Students of Advaita Literature are indebted to Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani for his edition ( Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
9, Part 1, 1935, Part II, 1939 ) of the valuable commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra Bhfisya of Saifakara, called the PrakatArtha, long 
known to scholars only through references like the one in the 
TattvAloka of Janardana. When the distinctive views of the 
author of this commentary on Sarhkara^s Sutra bhAsya were re- 
ferred to by writers they always mentioned its author as Pra* 
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kat&rthak&ra only. It is clear that his identity was forgotten. 
His IstasiddbiTivarana has also been handed down anonymously. 
The first clue to the identification of the FrakatartbakSra struck 
me as early as the time of the publication of the first Volume of 
the Prakatartbavivarana in 1938. 1 took up the question after 

the publication of the second part and tried to push the investi* 
gation to a conclusion towards the end of 1940. And owing to 
the more pressing day-to-day work of the New Catalogue Cata* 
logorum, 1 could publish my results only now. A close study of 
the works of Anubh&tisYarupaoS,rya already dealt with, such as 
the BhagavadgltSbh&sya tippapa, QaudapSdlyahhSsya tippapa 
and the IstasiddhiYivarapa, together with the PrakatSrthaYiYa- 
rapa, has oonYinced me that the author of the ** SSrlrakamahS* 
bhftsya Prakatarthanibandhana ( or ViYarapa ) ” is none else than 
AnubhfitisYarfipSc&rya. 


A. i One of the two opening verses of the Prakatartha* 
YiYarapa is: 



This is a oharacteristio yerse, either at the opening or end of 
the works, of AnubhutisvarupScSrya. If he does not pay obeis*- 
ance to his deity Hayagrlva, he usually starts with affirming his 
being the Brahman ; and then he gives a verse which contains 
some dark allusion to some personal detail referring to himself 
or a student of his ; this second verse contains a statement of 
somebody's long neglect of the works, VySkhya-asamarthya, and 
consequent Saihtapa and his own effort to compose the comment- 
ary on hand for the removal of that Samtapa. Now, see this 
verse or idea occurring in the other works of Anubhutisvardpa- 
carya : 


After an Anustubh, as in the Prakatartha, affirming the 
author’s identity with the Brahman, the Istasidhivivarana has the 
second verse which is nearly identical with that in the Prakata- 
lihavivarana : 

46 ( A.nDalf, B« 0* !• ] 
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»Tf?fTm %w: i 

Hf^nf^rcHWTJTnr 

fw^of II 

Mad. Mas. R. 4384. 

ii At the end of AnubhatisvarQp&cSrya’s Gltabha^ya tippana 
we have the same idea put in an Anustubh. 

f^rTT^^^STH H 

Adyar Ms, and Trivandrum Curator’s 
Catalogue, II. 324. 

iii. The second verse at the beginning of AnubhOtisvarupS* 
c&rya’s Gaudapadlyabbftsya tippana ie : 

f|t:«TaT \ 

Mad. Ms. R. 2911. 

iv. At the end of AnubhOtisvarupa’s Nyayadipavali CandrikS 
we have : 

V. At the end of his Nyayamakarandavyakhya, AnubhQtl- 
svarupa says • 

f g cq'n m i 


1 It is a oharacteristio of AnubhntisvarnpScErya to disregard in the even 
pSdas of the Anustubhs the guru-laghu rules. See his SSrasvata prakriyS 
also, Haridas Ser. Kasi, Pt. I, pp, 107, 210 ( ) 233 and Pt, II 

p. 93 ( rpji; ), See again the verse at the end of his Nyayadipavali- 

oandrikS and KySyamakarandasamgraha quoted below. 

* I am thankful to Messrs. P. K. Gode and Ram Nivas Harit for sending 
me extracts from the BORI and Bikaner Mss. of Anubhatisvarhpa’s 
Candrika on the Nyayadipavali of Anandabodha. A third manuscript of this 
work, in great disorder and wrongly taken as a work of Narendrapurl is 
available in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, but of this more later. 

> I am thankful to Mr. I. N, Menon, M.A., B.Litt., (Oxon), D. P. I., 
Cochin, for the kindness with which, through the Devasvam Commissioner 
of Cochin, he sent me on loan the Tekkematham Ms. of this work. 

Note in the second pada of these two Anustubhs again the break of guru** 
laghu rules. The last verse, the last in the NySyamakarandasamgraha, is on 
AnubhUtisvarUpa’s favourite deity, Hayagriva. 
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B. A second series of evidence pertains to the Anugtubh 
verses which Anubhutisvariapa always has in the place or in 
addition to the Mahgala Slokas, either at the beginning of his 
works, or at their end or at the beginning and close of sections. 
In these verses he usually afiSrms his being the Supreme 
Brahman. 

i. At the beginning of the Istasiddhivivarapa he has this 


verse : 

RHTf ^ 13: II 

Mad. Ms. B. 4384. 

This verse, with a change in the last quarter, is found at the 
end of the I Adhyaya of the. Prakatarthavivarapa. 

33^ U 


ii. The GaudapSdiya bh§sya tippana ends with the verse 

^ tnpvfrsn- ii 


Mad. Ms. R. 2911. 

which compares with the verse with which the FrakatKrthaviva- 
rana ends 

^ irirnF»^f i 

W W ^siwiT?# II 


The opening verse of the Prakatarthavivarana, the opening verses 
of the four chapters of the Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana-these 
are all of the same type. 

C. The following series of passages in the body of the Pra- 
katarthavivarana, which are common with those in the other 
works of Anubhutisvarupa, go to confirm further my identifica- 
tion of the author of the Prakatarthavivarana as Anubhutisva- 
tdpacarya : 


1 Dr. T. R. Chintsmani’s edition reads the second p5da as ‘ 

^ I have given above the correct reading ‘ ^ ’ I “d it ia 

■upported by the corresponding part of the Istasiddhivivarapa-verse, as well 
as by four manuscripts of the Prakatarthavivarana, noted in the foot-note 

by Dr. T> R. Obintamani. 
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i. In the foregone portion of this paper, while identifying 
the Istasiddhivivarana as a work of AnubhutisvarQpa, I quoted 
two passages from the author’s GaudapSdlya bhasya tippaha and 
Istasiddhivivarana, the former one making a reference to the 
latter. In the latter is to be found an elaborate statement of the 
author’s view on Maya,I&vara, Jivas, the relative plurality of JIvas 
and the impossibility of release for all when one gets release. 
The whole thing occurs in the Prakataithavivarana, except the 
reference to the ‘Traipura SSlagrama Upasaka.’ Since the passage 
from the Istasiddhivivarana has been quoted above, I quote here 
only the corresponding portion from the Prakatarthavivarana, 


Pra. vi., Pt. i. pp. 3-4. 

| xq f S vTift Jim, 

fyfirtdRfg i g 

I X X X ^ 
smf% 1 x x x 

qqag: ¥ ^ I < fqR- 

»nrqn%f%:’ pust xnqr^r^T 

q ^TrqrqTJ, ^i^ftRTf^«rrgTgr?f, 

This can be closely compared with the passage quoted previ- 
ously from Anubhntisvarupa’s Istasiddhivivarana. The ideas 
here are also briefly given in the GaudapSdlya bhasya 
of AnubhutisvarQpa, Mad. Ms. pp. 4-5 and 14. 

JTfTR VW • ^fRT. I HST SRTq f^f^ T- 

Slldl*3fl«id rf^ 



p. 12 3Tt^ tT % qT— sRTq fggf^q i »Tnrr 

I qRflqfwfg %gsqj^ X x 
ggig x x i 
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ii. Pra. vi., Part I. p. 6. 

5T ft g?# I ni«ld«10l4 

^TT^neTJ T'TT^Hrgrg;, etc. i 

This can be compared with the following from AnubhhtiBTa* 
rnpa's GitSbhasya tippana, Adyar Ms. leaf 11b. 

R*nf»^rr# smiRt, i 

ii. Pra. vi., Part 1. p. 17. 

aT»TffginTnt^vrTac x x 

srsjjna^ 1 


This is found thus in the GltabhSsyatippana of Anubbutisva- 
rupa, Adyar Ms. leaf 82a. 


fWTTf I 

ii. Pra. vi., Part I, p. 34. 




fRgTTVTR »r: sremfwf^ 

I 'tcF^r a fg tr q T rf^ aa ai l 


Compare this with the following from Anubhutisvarupa’a 
GaudapSdlyabhasya tippana, Mad. Ms. B. 2911, p. 5. 

^rr*rf^ if jtt: Jrartr^^H- 

ma: s^rnrh^ 1 


And also the following from his GltSrbhSsya tippana, Adyar 
Ms. leaf. 10a. 








5 . I have already referred to the context in the Istasiddhivi* 
varana of AnubhutisvarupScarya where he {replies to a Naiya- 
yika-critio who had a fling at the Istasiddhi as a store-house of 
Jatj^uttaras. Let me reproduce here the entire paragraph from 
the Istasiddhivivarana, for, except for an initial .omission, the 
paragraph occurs in the Prakatarthavivarana also. 

I^tasiddhlvivarapa, Mad. Ms. B. 4384, pp. 36-37. 
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HTi^^niTt 3T?^nH 'srptr??r(^)Tn5r 

^ l tT«rr ff 

f%?[t omiffg^rsTTs^ irr^raff I ^ti^ 

*nf^ ^TT^mg; i 3T*q ^«it irrW- 

R«T^, g«JT JTOTvfTCT^ 5T I ^ ff ITra^’Jfg’ STfH^’^'qTf f^RTrt^- 

nra?^ ^ g?irf^vr?crgtT«T5rR?r3 i ga: ^<T^^ra^TcgTsrrfamg ? 
g, TgggsqrgRTTfggg: i mv: ff wgrrfgf^ g fg^i^orgf- 

T%T% ^«rgnt g^ gm^vRg ig^gorrgf^t ^gggf r'g: ^gra; i 
sr^ w^ggg^ i g ^ gr^gw g^grfgg^g 'ggif^gfTTrggg:, 
^ »rgTf??#rTw i ?gjTg^ g g gfgggr%«gT?grfg in^«gg?g- 
gmg: l f^^ggif^^^gr g^g^rgi^, ggTorrgTgrg; « 3Tgn% 

g g^, ggr guF^gmfg, g, 3T^n%^Tftg^% ^gfggr’af, srg- 
^sg^Tfif, 3Tgg?n%ggfggTgg^3r3rrigfggTggg^[’5g i ^ 

X X X X X 

^^ToggrT ‘ gg# ggr^Tornggr^or srgf^r ’snfgf^, gf^^- 
sgrr^g;, g^i 3Tgfgg?ts^rgg’fgg#gt gf^mf^^^rgr^fg gf^gigr- 
ggT^FTOTTTggrgoT sir wTgra; i ^“gg^gigR Jmi ^irgg gr, g 

gr 7 3Trg ggrg^, f^gr^ fg f fg gr^g^ i gigrgTTTgggrrfig %a, 
gf^ g^ i;gorg; i gm gn^grg; 7 cfggjTitoT 

3T5?Tra'r^f^^ I 

Now in the Prakatarthavivarana, part I, under II, ii, 41, 
there is a long refutation of the categories of the Nyaya beginn- 
ing from p. 562. The refutation of Jati found here on pp. 572-3 
is practically the same as found in the passage given above from 
the Istasiddhivivarana of Anubhutisvarupa, 

grfggr^ioT ‘ gf% ggrgrmrfgsrr^ g nMfg g^- 
sgrfggfgg; i x x g fl ' g rgigTg^ gg g rg g y gg gigg^lT" 
^?rgir ??gg I « fdga Fgg^^Torrfggr^ gg^ gggtfg 

g7fgsgT#:| ... ••• ••• %g^ 3Tf%T%r^^or 

gTg»^ggTT?gT?gTgTgj^ i jfr fgg^^®g^(gT)oFf • gr^wor 

* Dr. Chintimani’s edition has ‘ with a query. The 

correct reading is ‘ and it means ‘ PSsupata*, who is also, in 

( continued on the nes^t page ) 
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jr?FT^or irf ^^ q' % ^ st \ tra’ 

f%^ ... ... ... irsm sntagrf^: 

WftmW, rTR fRgrf^ *ra^ 1 fR*. 

ST m^rssrrqTH^TTn i siRfR^ ^^ft^ Hfaix^ I 
sgr irm^vR^T smrRg^tsf^ sr irT^4«iFr ^miRTTiH: 1 
^3rn7 HFTorTSTTsTi %%5 st: i %?? a^^^crafsnwTf srsn^sRrR'- 


vi. Pra. vi., Part IL p. 746 •* the etymology of the word Maya 
and the discussion on the presence of the word in the synony- 
mous of Prajna in the Nirukta. In the same discussion occurr- 
ing in Anubhutisvarupa^s Istasiddhivivarana, ( under 1. S., I 35 ) 
on p. 159 of the Madras Manuscript and in his Gaudapadlya- 
bhasya tippana, p. 75 of the Madras Manuscript, we find identi- 
cal words and phrases. 


‘ TTTt4 TTT^SR:’ 

JITSTT'T^’f^f f:g[5SRWT^ OT^RTSim 

rs -N -<r 

‘ sfir?R5«JT5STsn ’ fit Sf^TTSIT STT < Tr ^l5<0 T Tg TTSTT T T g WTg; 1 


l8t. vi., p. 159. Cf. Pra. vi., Part II. p. 746. 

The Tattvaloka of Janardana is a compilation made out of 
the Prakatarthavivarana. Janardana says both at the beginning 
and end of his work ^ 

I 

cTt^t^ ^5Tr?5T: ii 
fTT’ftT^fTSTT^sni^’sh't^svrsT^ I 
^STT^STt R^^tsfT rTR-f^¥ RTtsft || 



And in the colophon to this work, Janardana describes himself 
as a pupil of Anubhutisvarupacarya *• 


flH 



^TSTiftsT flrrtita 


f|?rT4t5«nsn II 


( continued from the previous page ) 

the height of his Siddhi, a ‘ Nagna’, and refers as such to the Naiyayikas. 
It would indeed be of greatest value to identify this particular Naiyayika 
critic of the Is^asiddhi, for that would give an early lower limit to VimuktS- 
tman^s date. 
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Don’t we see that there is an implicit relation between the pre- 
ceptor mentioned in the oolophon and the work mentioned as 
source in the two verses ? And now that from other evidence, 
we gather that the author of the Prakat9.rthavivarana is none 
else than Anubhutisvaropac^rya, do not these two verses and 
the colophon of Janardana disclose to us clearly that relation 
between Janfirdana’s Mulagrantha and Acarya ? ’ 


> While thii paper was under preparation, I had a personal discussion 
with Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., who accepted the evidences and conclusions 
of this paper. 

After the preparation of this paper, Mm. Prof. S. Euppuswami Sastri, 
M.A., I.E.S. ( Retd. ) was kind enough to scrutinise it and send me the 
following remarks : ** It is a very valuable contribution to the history of 

Advaita Literature. ** ** The identifications there are all right and I 

accept all of them I am exceedingly glad that you have succeeded in 

establishing the identity of the Prakafarthaknra, ** 

I may add that Dr. T R. Chintamani also has expressed his agreement 
with my conclusions. 



THE HERO m THE MALAVIKAQNIMITRA 
( A Character Study ) 

BY 

C. KUNHAN Raja 

The character of King Agnitnitra, the Hero in Kalidasa’s 
drama Malavikagnimitra is one of the examples of misjudgment 
in Sanskrit Literature. Few scholars have done justice to this 
character. Most of the critics condemn him as an irresponsible 
and voluptuous king who spent his whole time in the harem in 
the comany of women, enjoying all the luxuries there and leav- 
ing the affairs of state to his ministers. Many people have been 
able to see only one commendable feature in him— namely that 
be had able and trustworthy ministers and that he had confid- 
ence in them. 

One must in this connection recognise that in art it is not 
the detaHs or isolated incidents that matter. The total impres- 
sion is the chief thing in art. Even what is supposed to be bad 
in physical life becomes beautiful when handled by an artist. 
It is this truth that Kftlidasa enunciates in the verse ; 

“ Whatever may not be good ( in physical reality ) can be made 
otherwise in a picture. ” We shall not condemn a character in 
a drama simply because he is much older than the heroine whom 
he loves or because he tries to embrace her ^ before he marries 
her. It is also unfair to condemn Agnimitra on the ground that 
he fell in love with his queen’s maid-in- waiting. We have to 
judge the character not from details but from the way in which 
the details are put together and presented as art. 


1 SSkuntala, Act. VI. verse 14. I have given a translation in my own 
way, which is different from the traditional one, but which is the correct 
one« 

* MSlsvikagnimitra. Act IV 
47 [ Annals, 0. H. 1. ] 
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Let us see what the first impression is that we get about Agni* 
mitra when we start reading the play or start seeing the play on 
the stage. He is introduced for the first time as a resolute king, 
firm in his decision, brave in his outlook. He is first seen not 
in the harem but in his private office, surrounded not by women 
but by his minister and engaged not in flattering the beautiful 
damsels and attempting to secure their favour but in attending 
to serious matters of state. ' The situation is that he had sent 
a messenger to the Vidarbha King directing him to set Madhava- 
sena free and the minister had the reply in his hand. When 
Agnimitra asks his minister what the demand was,® the minister 
says that it was the ruin of the Vidarbha King. * Thus we 
are first introduced to a king who is so terrible that opposition to 
him meant nothing but ruin. 

Then the king asks the minister to read out the reply. * The 
reply was that there are certain conventions in mutual trans* 
actions between equals, that there must be some mutual consider* 
ation and that Msdhavasena can be released only in return for 
the release of Mauryasaoiva who was imprisoned by Agnimitra.* 

This reply enrages the king * that the Vidarbha king should 
think of negotiating with him instead of obeying his directions. 
The question of words comes to an end and be orders action being 


“ ^ I 

' *rqfr: 

I ^ «irf nf I 

^ I 

^q>T *nqq%q ?rqis?qfq qq? n Act. i. verse 7 . 

’ qjq qri^f^R^q RR | 
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taken against him. ' The nsinieter has only to carry out tiic 
orders.® The minister dares to say a word, to express an opinion 
about the king’s decision, only when he was asked to say what 
he thought of it. ^ The minister simply says that his decision 
is in accordance with the principles of political science. * Thus 
we start with a very good impression of the greatness of the 
Hero. 

And how is the Heroine introduced with whom the Hero falls 
in love ? Is she introduced as a servant in the harem ? She is 
introduced to us in a conversation between two maid-servants’’ in 
the harem. From the conversation it is found that the Heroine 
Malavika is a great favourite of Agnimitra’s Queen DharinI, that 
the queen placed her under a dancing master named Qanadass, 
that there was another queen named Iravatl who was an expert 
in dancing and who had received instructions under another 
dancing master named Haradatta and that Dharini’s ambition 
was to see MalavikS excel the rival queen in the art of dancing.® 
DharinI was making daily enquiries through the maid-servant 
regarding the progress which Malavika was making in her 
studies. ’’ The teacher Ganadasa was very proud of his new dis- 
ciple. * There is no mention of Malavika being a maid-servant 
in the harem. 

* *1^ I 

’ I i?t: - 

II Act. I. verse d. 

“ and 

!TratiraT4>TT4noi^H I 

* ^ TT f^von ^ 1 1% «r|5n — 

*i«n i 

^ II Act. I. ver»e 5., 
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From the conversation we also understand how Agnimitra 
first came to know of the presence of Malavika in the court 
The queen had got a new painting of hers finished. In that 
painting there was one lady attendant who was unusually close 
to DharinI and this roused the king’s curiosity. The king asks 
DharinI who that lady was in whom she was showing such 
marked partiality ’ but the queen was silent The princess tells 
the king that it was M&lavikS.. ^ 

The maid-servants are not concealed from the king. They 
attend on him freely and there is absolutely no hint in the whole 
drama of the king having entertained any improper feeling to- 
wards them. Why should DhSrinl conceal one particular person ? 
Usually the maid-servants keep at a respectable distance from 
the queen. Why should one person be introduced in the paint 
ing as standing particularly close to the queen ? These are un 
mistakable hints that Malavika was not one among the usual 
attendants in the harem and that the king was not wrong in 
beginning to entertain a feeling of attachment to her. What is 
wrong in the king beginning to love a lady of noble position in 
the Court ? 

Does this compare unfavourably by the side of Dusyanta 
falling in love with a young lady in a hermit^s penance grove ? 
In the Sakuutala, the king understands that Kanva was not in 
the hermitage and that a young girl named Sakuntala was there 
in charge to entertain guests. This information encourages him 
to visit the place rather than deters him. From the moment he 
enters the penance grove, he has only one thought — how to win 
Sakuntala. Why should we condemn Agnimitra for his love 
towards a girl> for whom love on his part is not illegitimate 
while we admire Dusyanta for his love towards a girl in a 
hermit’s penance grove ? 

How did Malavika come to the Court of Agnimitra ? She was 
sent to the queen Dharipl by the queen's half-brother who was in 
command of the royal army. He sent her to the queen so that 

' 3Tra=5Ti I 

* wfCi «r 3Ti^ ^ f 

— I 
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the queen may employ her as keeper of jewels. ’ As soon as 
DhftrinI saw her, she instinctively found her as deserving some- 
thing far higher and took her up under her protection. 

There is nothing in the king, so far as the first impression goes, 
that is unfavourable in his character. As the story proceeds the 
very favourable initial impression continues. The king natur* 
ally desires to meet MalavikS. DhSrinI studiously keeps her 
away from his sight. ® As is ever the case, there is the Vidusaka 
to render him the needed assistance, * A plan is evolved whereby 
the king should have a chance of meeting MalavikS. A feigned 
quarrel between the two dancing masters in the court, their re- 
quest that the king should judge between them, a proposal that 
their respective disciples should exhibit their proficiency before 
th«) king — this is the plan meant to outwit DhSrinI. The whole 
plan was conceived and worked up by others. The king stands 
aloof ; he simply approves. 

And who are the people that are involved in it ? Both the 
dancing masters are implicated in it. The Buddhist Sathnya- 
siul, Arya KauSikI, is also in it. What more is wanted to keep 
the plan safe from any taint of being unworthy of decent 
people ? 

In the third act, we find that the maid-servants in the 
harem come forward with help in bringing the Hero and 
the Heroine together. * When the king meets MalavikS in 
the third Act, there occurs nothing that calls for blame. 
The feelings are exactly what we find in the other noble heroes 
of KslidSsa— namely Dusyanta and Pururavas. 
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Malavika naturally knew who she was ; and she was com- 
pelled to keep her identity a secret. Arya KauMkI too knew 
her identity ; but she too had to abstain from disclosing it. All 
the people in the court — the queen DharinI, the dancing master 
Ganad^sa and the maid-servants were impressed by her look and 
instinctively knew that she belonged to a very high position. 
The queen showed extraordinary partiality for her in undertaking 
to arrange for her lessons in dancing, in permitting her to move 
on very intimate terms, * in directing the other maid-servants 
to attend on her®, in engaging her as proxy for placing her decor- 
ated feet on the ASoka tree so that it may blossom, ^ in allowing 
her to adorn her own ornaments^ and in various other ways. 

Through the help of the maid-servants, Agnimitra meets 
Malavika. Iravatl, another queen of Agnimitra, sees this meeting 
and reports the matter to DharinI who orders Malaviks's impri- 
sonment in a dungeon along with the maid-servant who helped 
her in her impudent conduct. Here again the Vidusaka along 
with some other responsible people in the court contrives a plan 
to set Malavika free and to enable the king to meet her again. 
It is at this meeting that the king tries to embrace Malavika. ® 

Critics have made much of this incident. But the ideal hero 
Dusyanta is guilty of a far worse breach of the rules of modesty 
in trying to kiss Sakuntala who was not married to him at that 
time even under Gandharva rules, ^ He had only just then 

1 As seen in the picture, see note 1 on p. 372 above. 

^ adorns her feet as a servant. 

» In the third Act, rcf 1 
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suggested the Gandharva method as fit for kings . ' This incident 
is in a penance grove — a far more inappropriate place for such 
conduct than the garden attached to the palace of a king. The 
physical passion began to pinch the heart of Dusyanta even on 
his approach to the penance grove. * In the penance grove every 
incident appealed to him as a specimen of the play of physical 
passion. In the bee he could see only a vita. ^ Agnimitra was 
not moving in a penance grove. He was in the royal garden. 

Agnimitra’s passion for Malavfka was not a temporary out- 
burst of physical passion. He did not merely want an opportu- 
nity to satisfy his carnal feeling. He had a sort of instinctive 
conviction that his heart fell on a lady who deserved to be his 
queen. He desired her to be one of his queens. There is nothing 
to show that he wanted to have any illegitimate association 
with her prior to their marriage. 

In his longing to meet Malavika and to be united to her and in 
liis anxiety for the feelings of Dharinl he is on a par with Puru- 
ravas who longed to meet UrvasI and be united to her and who 
at the same time was anxious about the feelings of his queen and 
was afraid of incurring her displeasure. 

In the fifth Act, Malavika's identity is disclosed. She is 
found out to be the very princess of Vidarbha, the sister of 
Madhavasena, whom he had arranged to marry. Madhavasena 
was on bis way to Vidifea with his sister. * 

Thus from the very beginning it is found that Agnimitra 
had arranged for a new marriage. In the end it is found that 
the girl whom he loved was that very person whom he had 
.thought of marrying. 

n Act i] r. verse 20. 
q qT|: | 

II Act I. verse 14. 
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her in her impudent conduct. Here again the Vidusaka along 
with some other responsible people in the court contrives a plan 
to set Malavika free and to enable the king to meet her again. 
It is at this meeting that the king tries to embrace Malavika. 
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suggested the Gandharva method as fit for kings. ’ This incident 
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conduct than the garden attached to the palace of a king. The 
physical passion began to pinch the heart of Dusyanta even on 
his approach to the penance grove. ® In the penance grove every 
incident appealed to him as a specimen of the play of physical 
passion. In the bee he could see only a vita. ^ Agnimitra was 
not moving in a penance grove. He was in the royal garden. 

Agnimitra's passion for Malavfka was not a temporary out- 
burst of physical passion. He did not merely want an opportu- 
nity to satisfy his carnal feeling. He had a sort of instinctive 
conviction that his heart fell on a lady who deserved to be his 
queen. He desired her to be one of his queens. There is nothing 
to show that he wanted to have any illegitimate association 
with her prior to their marriage. 

In his longing to meet MalavikS and to be united to her and in 
liis anxiety for the feelings of Dharinl he is on a par with Puru- 
ravus who longed to meet UrvasI and be united to her and who 
at the same time was anxious about the feelings of his queen and 
was afraid of incurring her displeasure. 

In the fifth Act, Malavika's identity is disclosed. She is 
found out to be the very princess of Vidarbha, the sister of 
Madhavasena, whom he had arranged to marry. Madhavasena 
was on his way to Vidifea with his sister. * 
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had arranged for a new marriage. In the end it is found that 
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In the whole drama there is only one passage which indicates 
something unfavourable in his character. When Dharini finds 
herself caught in the intrigue set up against her by the VidQsaka 
and his accomplices, she rebukes the king saying that it would 
have been much happier if such ingenuity could be shown in 
state affairs too. * But this is not a well thought out judg- 
ment. She makes the statement at a moment of awkward des- 
pondency and she meant it more to console her wounded pride 
than fco rebuke the king- But there are indications to show that 
Dharini was fully alive to the king^s high sense of duty in state 
affairs. In the fourth Act, the king was by the side of Dharini 
who was confined to her bed. The Vidusaka wanted to get him 
out. DhSrinl had to be convinced of the reason for the king 
leaving her at that stage and he was summoned to attend to state 
matters. This is only an excuse. The real purpose was to take 
the king to the place where MalavikS was, after her release from 
imprisonment. 

If Agnimitra was devoid of any scruples, he had enough 
opportunities and occasions to satisfy his base passions. But we 
find in Kalidasa^s hero no trace of the meanness characteristic 
of Agnivarna described in the nineteenth canto of the Raghu- 
varhsa. There Agnivarna throws away all sense of duty to his 
state. ^ He led the most detestable life, having illicit relations 
with the maid-servants. * But Agnimitra’s life was through- 
out absolutely above rebuke. 

In all the works of Kalidasa we see a harmony worked out 
between what are normally supposed to be inreconcilable factors 

I 
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in this world. The eternally celebate Kanva is presented as a 
fond parent. The highest god Siva is presented as a lover and a 
bridegroom. Similarly the great warriors Pururavas and Agni- 
raitra are presented as victims of love and as very pliant and 
obedient husbands in the harem. A hero is a hero only where 
heroism is appropriate. There are aspects even in the life of a 
hero where he has to be a normal human being. Submission to 
the people in the harem in the private life detracts nothing from 
the greatness of a hero in his public life. 

I have tried to show elsewhere that Kalidasa was a contem- 
porary of Agnimitra. * Agnimitra was Kalldasa^s ideal hero. 
He is to Kalidasa what Henry V is to Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
portrays King Henry V in his drama Henry [V as leading a 
low life and at the same time he gives enough indications of his 
inner greatness. Later, in his drama Henry V, he portrays his 
hero as the Ideal king. 

Similarly in the Malavikagnimitra KalidSsa portrays his 
ideal hero Agnimitra in his relation to his queens and his love 
for Malavika. At the same time, it is made quite explicit that he 
was quite alive to his sense of duty to state affairs and that he 
was a very firm ruler and a brave warrior. First he is described 
as a human being in the Malavikagnimitra ; later in his two 
epics — the Kurnarasambhava and the K'aghuvaihsa — he 
allegorically portrays his hero as the saviour of India from 
foreign domination and as the consolidator of the Indian Empire. 
Both the Kuraara-sambhava and the Raghuvamsa are political 
allegories. Some sin committed against the Divine ( the Supreme 
God in the one and Kamadhenu in the other ), its expiation ( in 
the penance of P&rvatl in the one and the propitiation of 
NandinI in the other ) and the consequent birth of a national 
hero—these form the basic theme in both epics. 

The great empire of Candragupta Maurya, the corruption in 
the life of the kings, the decadence of national life and the down- 
fall of Hinduism in the later Mauryan period, the revival of 
Hinduism, the purification of the life of the kings, the revival of 

' My paper in the Annals of Oriental Kesearoh of the University of 
Madras vol. vi. pt, 1—1941. The BharatavSkya in the MSlavikSgnimitra, 

48 ( Annals, B. O. K. 1. j 
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the national life, all brought about by the efforts of the virtuous 
Pusyamitra, the birth of Agniiiiitra, the re-conquest of the lost 
portions of the shattered empire and its consolidation, the esta- 
blishment of a new royal dynasty — these are the historical facts 
which are allegorically represented in both the epics. In Kuiiiara 
and in Raghu, Kalidasa was really portraying Agnimitra. In 
my two Papers ( 1 ) Allusions to Agniraitra in the works of Kali- 
dasa' and ( ) The Historical background of the works of Kali- 
dasa’ I have tried to present the parallelism between Agniniitra 
on one side and the heroes of the two epics on the other side. 


1 Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras vol. vi. 
pt. 1—1941. 

^ Indian liittrioal Quarterly, Calcutta 1942. 
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^riraanrnmdhvamate harih paratarah satyam jagai laffvatah 
Bhinna jivagana hareranucara nicoccabJuivam gatah i 
MuktirnaijasukJiUnubltutiraniala bhaktisca idtsadhannni 
Jlyaksaditritayam pramanamakhilamndyaikavedyo harih il 

— Vyasaraja 

The most powerful philosophic attack on the monism of 
Samkara is from Madhva. Madhva^s Dvaita Vedanta is a plura- 
listic, tlieistic and realistic system. He derives most of his phi- 
losophical doctrines from the triple texts (the Gita, Vedanta-sutras 
and the TJpanisads ). He openly declares in many of his works 
that be is the chosen prophet of Lord Vispu commissioned to in- 
terpret correctly the sacred texts and refute the misinterpreta. 
tions foisted thereon by other commentators. Tradition holds 
the view that Madhva is the third incarnation of Vayu, and that 
Vayu appeared as Hanuman and Bhiraa in his first two incarna- 
tions. Throughout his works Madhva speaks after the manner 
of a Messiah with a mission. 

Like all other traditional aoaryas Madnva has commented on 
the triple texts. He wrote two commentaries on the Vedanta- 
sutras as well as the Gita. One of the commentaries on tlie 
Vedanta-sutras is in verse i. e. Amiwjdkhyamz. Besides the com- 
mentaries on the triple texts, he has ten small independent tracts 
( prakaranas ) explaining the different tenets of his system. * 
Madhva has written a great deal besides these works. He has 
on the whole thirty-seven works to his credit some of them being 
devotional hymns. The works include a summary account of the 
Mahabharata and a commentary on the Bhagavata. It is claim- 

1 Dp. R. Nagaraja Sarma’s book ‘ Reign of Realism * is a runniog exposi- 
tion of the ten prakaraijas of Madhva. 
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ed that he wrote his bhasya after an interview with and at the 
direction and command of Badarayana* Hence it is asserted as 
authoritative. 

The most prominent post-Madhva thinkers are Jayatlrtha, 
Vyasaraja and Raghavendra. Jayatirtha’s contribution to Dvaita 
is unique. He has commented on all the works of Madhva ex- 
cepting a few easy works. He is called the tikacarya ( the com- 
mentator ) of Dvaita Vedanta. His masterpiece is his Nyaya^ 
sjidha, a detailed running commentary on Madhva’s Anuvya- 
khyana. It is over six hundred pages in length. It is a mistake 
to call it a commentary. It is the best work on Madhva^s philo- 
sophy. There is no aspect of Madhva's doctrine that this classic 
does not discuss. He renounced the world at a very young age 
and within a period of thirty years raised Dvaita Vedanta to a 
level of sastraic equality with Advaita. As a dialectician, his 
powers are most astounding “ for beauty of language, brilliance 
of style, keenness of argument, fairness in reasoning, for refresh- 
ing boldness, originality of treatment and fineness of critical 
acumen, he has few equals. He belongs to the group of great 
philosophical prose-writers which includes Sarhkara, Sahara and 
Vacaspati. 

Vyasaraja was the great logician of Dvaita Vedanta. He fought 
the scholastic battle with the Advaitin with groat vigour. In 
Ills famous Nyayamrta he has examined all the possible argu- 
ments put forward in favour of Advaita by post-Saihkara 
thinkers, and has refuted them in detail. The whole work teems 
with logical skill. Besides this he has to his credit the polemical 
treatise on the dialectics of difference entiled Bhedojjimnri, 
Though he trusted logic as an instrument to demolish rival 
systems, he did not spare the Nyaya school. In his Tarkatandava 
he has refuted in detail many a doctrine of the Nyaya system. 
Besides he wrote a brilliant commentary on Madhva’s .su/ra- 
hhasya, called Tatparyaoandrika. This commentary covers the 
first two chapters of the Vedanta-sutras. 

TI 

Like all other systems Dvaita Vedanta also has certain epis- 
temological pre-suppositions. Knowledge for Madhva is a re- 
lation between a knower and a known object. There is xxo 
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cognition of an non-existent thing. His theory of truth is akin 
to the correspondence theory of the NySya school. That Jhana, 
which cognises the attributes of an object as it is, is truth. That 
copnifcion, which cognises the object other than as it is, is error. 
Even in error there is a presentative counterpart to it in the 
external world. The deluded individual mistakes one thing for 
another. In twilight the shell is mistaken for silver. What is 
shell is taken as silver. This doctrine of error is called abhinava 
amjathu kh.yaii ( taking one thing as another ), The absolutely 
non-existent silver is said to be cognised by the deluded indivi- 
dual. The radical realism of Madhva goes to the extent of aihrm- 
ing the existence of the cognition of the absolute non-existence 
( atyantasat-pratifci ). ^ The Nyaya school held the view that 
the silver cognised in the shell was present in the shop and was 
indirectly cognised by the perceiver. But Madhva goes a step 
further and holds that the absolute non-existence of silver itself 
is cognised in the shell. It is the rigour of his realism that is 
responsible for his theory of error. For Madhva the test of truth 
is the cognition of a thing as it is ( yathartham pramanam ). ® 
Ho admits three pramanas, perception, inference and verbal tes- 
timony and subsumes the rest under the three. Perception is held 
in great regard. It is held to be a upajivya pramUrt.a i, e, the 
support of other pramanas. Perception is a primary means of 
knowledge and the other two, inference and verbal testimony, 
are based on this. Inference involves the knowledge of vyapti 
and vyapti being a relation between two invariable things has to 
be cognised. The relation between word and its sense can only 
be known after cognising the word. Hence perception is held 
to be a very important pramana in Dvaita Vedanta, 

As for verbal testimony the Vedas ( sruti ) are held to be im- 
personal and eternal. Madbva^s belief in Vedas is so great that 
he denies validity even to Lord's words if and when it contra- 
dicts the spirit of the Vedas. That is why Madhva rejects the 
Nyaya argument that the Vedas are written by God. Revelation 

‘ See author’s article on ‘ Error, doubt, and dream ^ Journal of Oriental 
research, Vol. XI, parts III and IV. 

* See author’s article on ‘ Pramana in Madhva" s epistemology ", Indian 
Culture — Jan. 1937. 

^ See author’s article on * Inference in Dvaita Vedanta \ New Indian 
Antiquary— Vol. I, No. 8. 
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is the ultimate source in respect of Brahman* Besides the 
four Vedas, Madhva accepts the authority of some purS^nas, 
Paricarafcra agaraas, Mula Ramayana and the epic Mahabharata. 
Madhva says as a rule those texts, that are in accord with the 
prime purport of the Vedas, are valid and those, that are opposed 
to it, are invalid. 

Madhva adopts the six strict traditional marks of interpreta- 
tion and derives the doctrines of his system from the Vedas. 
He leaves out no portion of the Veda as non-authoritativc. He 
takes the entire Veda as implying a single system of thought. 
The central purport of the scripture is that Visnu i. e. Narayana 
is the supreme Lord of the Universe. He is not an attributeless 
and homogeneous stuff of consciousness. He is the abode of 
infinite auspicious attributes. He is a dmja mangala vigraha (the 
most auspicious form ). He is the supreme entity and has none 
above him. . He is the sustainer, destroyer, and creator of this 
universe. There is nothing beyond this saguna Brahman. The 
nirguna Brahman of Advaita is nothing more than a void. Those 
scriptural texts, wliich speak of the Brahman as incomprehensible, 
are to be understood to mean as referring to the inexhaustible 
glory of the Lord, and not his unknowability. When the Lord 
is referred to as being devoid of attributes, it means that he is 
devoid of inauspicious ( or prakrta ) gunas. He is the very 
embodiment of bliss and jfiana. 

Next to him in rank is Laksml. She is also classified under 
the head of the dependents, but she has no tainc and no birth like 
other souls. She is also all-pervasive as the Lord. Next to her 
in rank is Vayu whose third incarnation is Madhva. Vayu is 
the mediator between the Lord and other souls. All the souls 
are to reach the Lord only through the worship and mediation of 
Vayu. The Lord says, ‘ I take nothing that is not offered through 
Vayu \ After Vayu the rest of the gods and their wives are 
arranged in an hierarchy. This is technically called the tarn- 
tainya-krama. We are exhorted to worship the Lord not merely 
as superior to us, but as the ruler of all the gods. The other 
gods are to be worshipped according to their ranks as the retinue 
of the Lord. Worship of a superior deity as an inferior one is 
said to be frought with danger. 

The existence of the Lord is established through the help of 
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the authority of the scriptures. The scriptures refer to liim as 
the creator, sustainer etc., of the universe. Hence the universe is 
held to be real. The universe of souls and matter ( jada-jlva-pra- 
pahca ) are as real as Brahman. If it is contended that the 
whole universe is unreal, the creator of such a universe would 
be no master-mind, but would be a mere juggler. The unreality 
of the universe militates against the omnipotence of the Lord, 
So Madhva is keen on establishing the reality of the universe. 
It is hjs infinite faith in an all-powerful Lord that makes him 
undertake the dialectical warfare against the Advaitin^s doctrine 
of maya. 

He examines in great detail the position of Advaita and points 
out that the doctrine of adhyasa ( super-imposition ) is not de- 
monstrable in terms of any pramSna. Madhva holds that there 
is no authority whatsoever for the establishment of the doctrine 
of the illusoriness of the universe. He holds that what the 
pramanas cannot guarantee is not true. 

As against the contention that Advaita ascribed a relative 
type of reality to the universe, Madhva argues that such an 
ascription assumes what it has not proved. The argument would 
hold water, after the establishment of the two degrees of reality 
by the Advaitin and not prior to it. On such grounds, Madhva 
establishes the ultimate reality of the universe of souls and 
matter. 


Ill 

Once this is granted, we ar. led to the famous doctrine of 
‘difference' in Dvaita Vedanta. The thiii;;s of the world are 
said to be entirely different from one another ; not only are 
the things of the world different but their attributen too. Dif 
ferenoe is foundational to reality. If the ultimate reality of the 
category of difference is proved, the pluralistic realism of 
Madhva is automatically established. A scheme of five-fold 
difference is set forth by Madhva. They are ( 1 ) The difference 
between ]Iva and Isvara, ( 2 ) between jiva and jiva, (3)iada 
( matter ) and jada, ( 4 ) jada and jiva and ( 5 ) Is vara and jads. 
Most of the post-Madhva philosophers have attempted to prove 
the Uitimatfe reality of the category of difference through the 
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dialectical raethod with the help of inferences. According to 
Madhva difference is of the very nature of the thing ( svarupa). 

The individual souls are held as being eternally different and 
dependent on the Lord. Identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman is not the purport of the Vedas as Advaita holds. The 
souls are all dependent on the Lord for their salvation. Salva- 
tion means the removal from the soul of the sheath of ignorance 
which covers it. Besides this cover there is another cover, which 
hides the soul from the perception of the Lord. The grace of the 
Lord dawns on the spiritual aspirant and at the moment the two 
covers are removed and the soul comes to have a perception of 
its real svarupa. The realisation of one’s own svarupa is called 
liberation (moksa). 

Salvation or moksa is not for one and all. Madhva does not 
believe in the Advaita doctrine oi sarvamukti (universal salvation). 
Many are called, but few are chosen. Those whom it pleases the 
Lord to save are saved. We are not saved only because we have 
merits. Salvation involves two factors, the grace of the Lord 
and the merit of the soul. On the part of the soul he has to 
strive hard and achieve the jnana that Lord V isnu is the supreme 
god and that salvation lies through the path which Madhva has 
indicated. Performance of scripture-ordained duties and intense 
devotion to the Lord are prescribed. But this devotion is not 
emotional bhakti. It is the result of detachment to the things of 
the world and attachment to god. Bhakti is defined as that kind 
of attachment to the Lord based on a complete understanding of 
the Lord, which transcends the love of one^s own self and posses- 
sions and which remains unshaken in death and in difficulty. ^ 

Such a devotion is not born out of ignorance. It is born 
through detachment and jnana. 

The practice of bhakti saves only a few select individuals. 
All the human souls of the world are broadly divided under three 
heads ( a ) Mukti-yogya, ( b ) Nitya-samsarin and ( c ) Tamo- 
yogya. The classification of the souls is based on the intrinsic 
nature of the souls. The sattvika souls are of good nature and 
they are destined to attain moksa i. e., the feet of the Lord. They 
have true knowledge of the nature of the Lord and reach him 

^ See -Tayatirtha’a Nyaya sudhU. 
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through their bhakti. The NityasamsSrins are of mixed nature, 
and they dangle between heaven and earth. To them there is no 
permanent place of stay. According to one section there is a 
place reserved for them too where they have a sort of experience 
which is a mixture of pain and pleasure. Others hold that there 
is no such place. The Tamoyogyas are destined to eternal dam* 
nation. Their future is in a hell called Andhatarms, from which 
there is no return for them. 

Madhva holds the dogmatic view that the Tamoyogya souls are 
never saved at all. The intrinsic nature of the souls are unalter- 
able. Moral effort and education can never alter the svariipa of 
the soul. The Tamoyogya can never be changed into a sattvika 
jlva. This doctrine is not calculated to egg on individuals 
to moral enterprise. Madhva sets a limit to the abilities of the 
soul. But it must be borne in mind that the svarupa of the soul 
is not known till the time of release. It is in order to make each 
soul perceive its nature that the Lord is said to bring the souls 
into life. God helps each soul to work according to its svarupa. 

Even in moksa the individual souls that are released are not 
all identical in respect of the enjoyment of their bliss. They are 
all free from sorrow and births. 

The contention of the Dvaitin against the Advaitin can beset 
forth thus ( a ) The Advaitin’s Brahman is non-different from 
the sunya of the Buddhist, ( b ) the v»’orld uf matter ‘and souls 
is ultimately real, { c ) the individual soul is absolutely and 
eternally different from and dependent on Brahman, ( d ) the 
Brahman of the srutis is not attributeless ( nirguna ) but is 
tlie abode of the auspicious attributes, and ( e ) the import 
of sruti is not in tune with Advaita. 


41^ 1 Annals, B* O. E. 1. J 



HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE LOKaYATAS 

BY 

B. A. Saletore 

In the vast field of Indian philosophy and culture, the LokS- 
yatas occupy a prominent place. Two divergent views have been 
advocated concerning them. According to Maodonell and 
others, they were atheists given to sensuality, materialistic in 
outlook, outside the pale of Hinduism, and on the whole, a 
sort of a secret society of nihilists. ' Macdonell maintains that 
they may “ have had many secret followers in India down to the 
present day, ” and that Brhaspati was the “ mythical founder of 
their school. ” * As opposed to this view is that of Benoy Kumr 
Sarkar, who would classify the Lokayatas not among atheists 
but among philosophical materialists. " 

The latter view seems more probable than the former, although 
it has to bo admitted that the LokSyatas have always had a very 
strong touch of atheism about them. Atheism may be traced to 
the Vedic times. ^ Macdonell opines that unbelief in the Vedas 
was common to the Dasy us. * It is not unlikely that this un- 
belief may have been in turn responsible for the questioning 
spirit of the later times, especially when a large body of the non- 
Aryans became aryanised in thought and culture. The age of 
the Upanisads is characterised by a sense of enquiry centring 
round the divine principle. This spirit of enquiry was nor 
atheism itself, '* although it certainly served as a source of 

^ Macdonell, A Hiatory of tSanskrit Literature^ pp. 405-407. 

* Ibid, p. 406. Cf. Amulyacaran Sen, Schools and Sects in Jaina litera- 
ture, pp. 22-23. ( Calcatta, 1931 ). 

B. K. Sarkar, Creative India, pp. 55-60. ( Lahore, 1937 ). 

* “ They ask, Where is He V Or verily they say of him, Ho is not. ” Kg- 
Veda, II, 12, 5. ( Trans. Griffith ). Cf. Weber, A Literary History of India, 

p. 128a 

Macdonell, Ibid, p. 153. 

^ As Dr, H. C, Kay, maintains in the Indian Culture, VI. Ko. 2, p. 243. 
Why the authora of Upanisads give the impression of being atheistic in 
( continued on the next page ) 
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pesBimism for later Indian philosophers. ’ This is sepoially 
noticeable when we come to the later Upanisads, the most pro- 
minent of which Maitrayaniya (otherwise collQi Maitr^yaria) 
Upanisad contains references to anti-Vedic heretical schools. ^ 
But the Maitrayaniya Upanisad^ which belongs to the school of 
the Black Yajur Veda, seems to have been composed in an ago 
which was nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Vedas, and was decidedly a post-Buddhist work, ^ 

The sixth century B. C. which produced the great toacher.i 
Buddha and Mahavira, was essentially an era of spiritual spc* 
culation, doubt, and controversy. Since the Maitrayaniya Upar 
contains distinct allusions to the Buddhists as heretics,^ 
and since it is silent as regards the Lokayatas as a powerful 
group of pessimistic thinkers, it may not be too much to presume 


( continued from the previous page ) 

nature is due, perhaps, to the fact that the Upanisads embody the teachings 
of various authors of different periods. Winternitz^ History of Sanskrit 
Literature, I, pp. 245-246. This was also the opinion of the late Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar, Vai^navism, ^aivism, and Minor Religious Systems^ p. 1, 
{ Strassburg, 1913 ). 

* Winternitz, ibid, I. p. 264. Dr. H. C. Ray maintains that atheism 
appears for the first time in the Chandogya Upani§ad, III, 17, 4. Ind» Cult,, 
op, cit. But, as already pointed out by Winternitz, there is merely the 
differentiation between the true and the false Atman mentioned in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, VII. 7, 12 and passim. In that Upanisad as well as 
in the KausUaki Upanisad, IV, and in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IT, i, 
the philosophers “ endeavoured to fathom the divine principle.*' Winter* 
nitz, ibid, I, pp. 245, 252-255. 

^ Maodonell, ibid^ p. 230. 

^ Winternitz, op, cit., p. 264. 

^ In a later Jaina work styled Nandisutra, 9, 10, 22, Mahavira is prais- 
ed as the moon who always vanquished the Rilhu of Akriya-vada and as the 
destroyer of the lustre of other schools. According to Dr. R. S. Shama 
Sastry, the Nandisutra was composed somewhere about the first century 
A.D. ** ( Mysore Archaeological Report for 1927, p. 27). It is doubtful whether 
Devardhigapi alias Devavaoaka, the author of Nandisutra, can be placed in 
the first century A. D. Could not the school of A kriyava da mentioned in 
that work be the Jaina heretical schools themselves which seem to have 
sprung up in great numbers even in MahSvira^s time ? Read Sen, op, cit 
passim, for quite a number of such schools. 

® Winternitz, op, cit., p. 264, and note ( 1 )# 
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either that CSrvaka, the famous champion of the Lokayata school 
is to be placed immediately after the age to which the Maitra* 
yanh/a Upanimd is to be ascribed, or that he had just emerged 
into the limelight in the sixth century B. C. itself. In any case, 
there is little ground to assert that the Lokayatas were earlier 
than the sixth century B. C. 

When we come to the age of Kautilya, however, we find that 
they liad already acquired sufficient celebrity. For he refers to 
them and to the school of the famous Brhaspati seven times in 
the course of his ArthMaMra, ’ Tliat is to say, by tho fourth 
century B. C. to which ago we have to ascribe the Arlhamstra, ^ 
the ‘'Ohool of Brhaspati was an acknowledged school of Hindu 
political thought. We may, therefore^ assume that the dovolp- 
ment of the Lokayata school took place after the sixth coutury 
B. C. and before the fourth century B. C. 

For an account of the doctrines of the Lokayatas we cannot 
look to Brhaspati’s nltisdra for guidance, since of his manual on 
polity only an incomplete account has been found. Modern 
scholars, therefore, cite the famous Madhavacarya Vid,yaranya’s 
Sanmlarmnasawgraha ( SDS ) ^ as the only source of information 

' Kautilya, Arthamstra, pp. 5, 28. 62, 201, 217, 403. ( Shama Shastry's 
ed. Mysore, 1929, 3rd ed. ). 

Winternitz's date third or fourth century A, D. for the ArthasTistra, 
( Winternitz, ibid, p. 519, n. 3. ) is inadmissible. I intend to discuss this 
point in a subsequent paper. 

•> We have, therefore, to modify Dr. Benoy Kumar’s statement that the 
mediaeval Sukra authors were the earliest to give a place of honour to the 
Lokilyata school. Creative Indian pp. 55, 56. Likewise wo have to dispense 
with the assertion of Macdonell that Brhaspati was the mythical founder 
of the LokSyata School, and that there was “a touch of irony in that 
name.” Macdonell, op. cit., p, 406. 

* Edited and translated by Dr. F. W, Thomas and Pandit B. Dutt, 
Barhaspatya Arthasastra. Panjab Oriental Series, no. 1, That there must 
have been a complete nitisara of Brhaspati is evident, as has been pointed 
out by Winternitz, ( op. cit., I, p. 425 ), from the didactic passages in the 
Mah'abharata ( Books III, V, VI, XI, and XIV ). Winternitz would place 
the law-books of Brhaspati “ Centuries later than the Gautama Dharma* 
sastras. ” Ibid, p. 519, n. ( 1 ). 

^ Edited by Pandit T. Tarkavacaspati ( Calcutta, 1872 ), and translated 
by Cowell and Gough, London, 1894. ( 2nd ed. ). According to Sarkar, the 
Italian scholar Pizaggalli traces the word nastika to the Maitr. Up, Creative 
Indittf p, 56. 
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pertaining to the doctrines of the Lokayata school. Sarkar has 
attempted to connect the Brhaspati school with the Vidyaranya 
philosopliy. But two points which still remain to be answered 
are the following : — ( a ) Why does Madhvacarya mention in such 
detail the Lokayata school, and (b) Whether he wrote about an 
imaginary school of materialists. 

The historical notices of the Lokayatas, which we aro going 
to ©nnnierate presently, will help us to answer these two queries. 
The remarks made herein are based on literary notices and the 
evid 'nee of cot: temporary epigraphs. From both the sources wo 
learn that the Lok'lyatns were more common in western India, 
ospecually in the re ‘:ion of Ka^mataka proper, than elsewhere ; 
that they noss five well-known centres in ICarnataka from 
where they radiated their influence; and that they were very 
vigorous from the tenth till the fifteenth century A. D. 

In other parts of southern India, as, for instance, in the 
Tamil land, the Lokayatas were practically unknown. ‘ But in 
Karnataka they had five centres of learning. These were Gunderi 
Beguru, Balligamve, Somanathapura, and Magarakhanda, Epi- 
graphs discovered in these five places give us quite a number of 
interesting details about the Lokayatas. In addition to these 
direct references to the Lokayatas, we learn many details about 
their activities from the epigraphs of other centres, which deal 
with the Jains and the Hindus, some of whose great teachers are 
described as scoring victories over the champions of the Loka- 
yata-mata. 

Of the five famous centres 6f learning which are associated 
with the Lokayatas, the earliest is Gunderi, Holalkere tSluka, 
Chitaldroog district, Mysore State. A stone inscription found 
midway between the village of Gunderi and that of Malenahalli, 
and dated A. D. 968, relates the following interesting infor- 
mation: —That the suzerain was the Rastrakuta monarch Akala- 
varsa, Kannaradeva ( Krsna III ), under whom the Mahasamanta 
Sudrakayya was governing the Kadambalige Thousand Province. 
This viceroy on the specified date made grants of land ( given in 

* Read C. V. Narayana Ayyar, Saivism in South India^ p* 215. While 
other heretics are met with in classical Tamil Literature, the Lokayatas do 
not figure at ali in the works of the Sahgham age. 
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detail ) in the Lokayata city of Gunderi within the limits of 
Kiiravadi 300, and of lands in other places, to the priest named 
Divya-lihgM)halara {hhattaralca ) after rubbing and washing 
the latter^s feet. That the Lokayata city of Gunderi ( Lokayata^ 
volalam-Gruvderiyol ) was a Hindu city is proved from the state- 
ments made in the same epigraph. We are told that the gift was 
made by Sudrakayya for the god Sidilesvara of the temple of that 
name in Gunderi itself. This temple had been constructed by 
one Sidilanka Kama. The grant thus made by the Kadamba 
viceroy Shdrakayya was enhanced by a Sinda prince named 
Kerasinga Nariniya Singa, who granted the nelavara-samnya ( a 
kind of a tax pertaining to land ) of Lokayata-volal and of some 
other specified lands to the same priest of Gunderi by name Div- 
yalihgi-bhalara. And so that no one might cause any damage 
to the gift, the Sinda prince had the following post-script inscri- 
bed : — ‘‘ This dharma of the Sindas, whosoever is of the Sinda- 
vamsa should maintain. * 

In the middle of the tenth century A. D. therefore the Loka- 
yatas could boast of a city which was all their own-a city of 
which the patrons were the Kadamba viceroy of the Rastrakuta 
monarch and the prince of the Sinda royal house. The fact that 
some of the most important citizens like Kakambala Kambayya, 
the Prabhus ( lords ) of the ( Kadambalige ) Thousand Province, 
and the representatives of the fifty-eight agraharas ( Brahman 
endowment-villages ) were witnesses to the grant thus made by 
the provincial governor Sudrakayya, prove beyond doubt that the 
Lokayata city of Gunderi was of great consequence in the middle 
of the tenth century A. D. Further, the fact of the grant having 
been made to the god Sidilesvara (now called Isvara ) of the 
same city shows that the Lokayatas, far from being considered 
as a sect outside the orthodox Hindu circles, were definitely 
within the Hindu fold. 

The next prominent centre of the Lokayatas war Beguru, 
Bhikarpura taluka, Shimoga district, Mysore State. This was 
essentially a Brahman centre ( agrahdra ). In the last quarter 
of the eleventh century A. D. it was noted for its liberal outlook. 
Two stone inscriptions found near the Mallikarjuna temple of 

1 Epigraphia Carnatica, XI, HI. 23, p. 118. 
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Beguru itself, are of peculiar interest in this connection. The 
earlier of them is dated A. D. 1085. It relates that in the reign 
of the Western Calukya king Tribhuvanamalla Deva ( *. e. the 
great Vikramahka or Vikramaditya), there lived the Brahman 
named Appana Bhatta, the son of NSrSyana Bhatta, and the 
grandson of Soviyana Bhatta. He was the manager of the 
Brahman village of Kollagara. In that year ( A. D. 1085 ) he 
presented the Brahmans of Beguru with fifty matta of land in a 
specified area. The recipients of this gift were altogether 3,000 
in number. They are highly praised in the record for thei^ aus- 
terities, and among the many qualifications which marked them 
was the following -they were “ established in the practices of the 
Mahesvaras, Vaisnavas and other creeds; acquainted with the 
tenets of the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Lokayata, Saihkhya, Bauddha, 
Mimamsa, and other systems of logic, and worshippers of the 
god Mallikarjuna. * 

Four years later ( A. D. 1089 ), in the reign of the same dis- 
tinguished Western Calukya monarch Vikramaditya, another 
citizen named Cattagosi, the son of Kala Camunda of Amba, made 
another gift of twenty-five kamma of land in a specified area, also 
to the same learned company of Brahmans numbering altogether 
three thousand. And once again they are praised as having 
been “ skilled in the Mimamsa, Lokayata, Bauddha, Saihkhya, 
Vaisesika, and other Sastras. * Evidently in the eleventh cen- 
tury A, D. the Brahmans of Beguru, and along with them, we 
may suppose, the rest of the Hindu world, did not think ifc un-- 
Hindu like to study the Lokayata doctrines in the orthodox 
circles of their famous agraharaa. 

We pass on now to the third oentre-Balligamve, also in the 
same Shikarpura taluka of the Mysore State, Baliigamve ( mod. 
Balgami ) was a celebrated Brahman centre, with a great tradi- 
tion of learning behind it. There were five well known mathas 
in that city. We are however concerned only with one of these 
that belonging to the Saktiparise in the Mumra-konLeya-samiatiy a 
Lftkull&a rmtha, Somesvara Pandita was the guru of that matha 

> Ep. Car., VII. Sk. 16, p. 42. 

* iWd, Sk. 14, p. 41. 
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in A. U 1103. The inscription dated in that year relates the 
following: J — That he was the cmfra ( or spring ; season to the 
mango tree Akalahka, a moon to the ocean Lokayata, a regent, 
elephant to the earth Sarhkhya, a pearl ornament for the conch- 
like neck of the lady Mlrhaihsa, a son to the lotus Sugata-such 
was the fame won by the logician SomeSvara-shri, the leader of 
the Naiyayikas. ^ 

The Lokayatas continued to be powerful in the thirteenth 
century A. D. Their centre now was on the banks of the Kaverl 
itself. This was “ the mine of learning Somanathapura called 
in the inscription dated A. D. 1268 Somanathanagarl, which 
“ shone as an ornament in the world. The foundation of this 
(tgrahara is attributed in the same record to General Somanaiha. 
Its praise is thus sung in the same record * — “ Even the parrots 
there being in some places filled with nyaya and nourished upon 
mlntavLisdi in some places assembled together arguing iu tho 
severest terms of logic, in some places discussing grammar, 
sacrifices and logic. 

In this learned city lived the councillor to Genera! Soniri'* 
natha, by name Oangauhararyya. ou abode of splendour. He 
is priated in these terms A sun tv) i:!ie darkness the prevailing 
Carvaka and Bauddha doctrims, io logic an independent autho- 
rity, an embodiment of A uastya in aldliiy If swallow up the 
shining Jaina ocean. ’ ^ 

To tho list oi foe four tamoub centres of the Lokayatas ment- 
ioned above must be added another wull-known name that of 
Nagarakhapda. in the idhlmoga district of the iVlysorc bd;ate. The 
best known city in Nagaraklmnda wms Bharangi, where lived in 
A. D. 1415 the learned Jaina teacher Abhaya Siddbantadeva, 
fully versed in siddhanla, The inscription dated in that 
year relates that “ his mind was bent on shutting up the Bauddha 
speakers. His senior disciple was Bullappa Gauda, about 
whom the same epigraph relates the following .‘-Having over- 
come the Sarhkhyas, Yaugas, Carvakas, Bauddhas, Bhattas, and 
Prabhakaras, who other speakers can withstand him ? This 


1 Ifcid. Sk.98. p.64. 

* Ep, Car.t XI, Dg. 36, p, 45, 
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learned bhavya or Jaina, we may note in passing:, died in A. D, 
1465, according to the orthodox Jaina method of samadhi. * 

From the above inscriptions it is clear that during the five 
centuries ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century A, D. 
the influence of the Lokayatas was widespread and continuous, 
especially because they could boast of five centres which cheri' 
shed the study of the doctrines of Brhaspati. We have now to 
prove our assertion that the Lokfiyatas were, indeed, powerful 
by citing references to them in the records of disputants who 
belonged to the rival Hindu or Jaina faiths. These epigraphs 
range from the middle of the tenth century A. D. to the days of 
the great Vidyaranya Madhavacarya himself. 

In the middle of the tenth century A. D. we have a renowned 
Jaina disputant named Vadighangala Bhatta whose achieve- 
ments I have already enumerated elsewhere. He is said to have 
been a great logician, having mastered the three schools of logic 
and the Lokayata, Samkhya, and the Bauddha systems of philo- 
sophy. Since the epigraph which is dated A. D. 974, relates that 
he was the guru of the Gangs king Marasiihha, who reigned 
from A. D. 961 till A. D. 974, we have to assign the Jaina teacher 
Vadighangala Bhatta also to the same period. 

In the first quarter of the eleventh century A. D. another 
celebrated teacher but of the Lakullsa order, by name Vsdi Rudra- 
gana, is described thus in a record dated A. D. 1036. “ A saw 
for cutting down the Lokayata great tree. That this praise 
which was bestowed upon Vadi Rudragana Papdita was well 
deserved is further proved in another stone inscription dated 
A. D, 1042, which relates that this head of the ParvatSvali KftU- 
mukha ascetics was “ in the Kanada, Ksnabhuk ; in the Brhas- 
pati creed, Vaoaspati ; in the Kapila doctrine, Eapila himself; 
in the Sugata iastra, the guru of the Sugatas; in the knowledge 
of the Mlrharhsa, Jaimini-muni ; in Nyaya, Aksapada ; in the 
brilliant groups of grammar, a manifest Isvara ; in Saiva Sastra, 
present Siva, ^ * etc. ® 

It was not only teachers of particular creeds who are thus 

1 Ibid., VIII, Sb. 329, 330, pp. 58-59. 

* Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 26-28. 

S Ep. Cam,, VIII. Sa. 108 ( bis ), p. 113. 

5Q [ Anoals, B. O. B. 1. I 
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doBoribed as having been proficient in the doctrines of the Loka- 
yatas ; we have evidence of secular rulers as well, who were 
well versed in the teachings of Brhaspati. An example of such 
a ruler is that of the Pandya prince Vlra Pandya about whom in 
a record dated A. D. 1148 we have the following — That he was 
possessed of many titles one of which was thus — Lokayata- 
maia-vicara-caiura-devafucarya. We may note by the way that 
this scion of the Ucchani Pandya royal house was well known 
both for his military prowess and his liberality, ^ 

The distinction of meeting the Lokayatas in disputation, 
however, seems to have been more the privilege of the Jaina 
teachers than of the rest of the teachers and princes of the land. 
It is because of this that we find quite a number of Jaina sages 
still proficient in the Lokayata doctrines and still determined 
at confuting the Carvakas. Thus the great Jaina teacher Gopa- 
nandi is reputed to have overcome the Carvakas in a record 
dated A. D. 1094. Guru Gopanandi was like an infuriated 
elephant to the Saihkhya, Bhautika, Bauddha, Vaisnava, and 
Carvaka professors. Indeed, this remarkable Jaina teacher's 
success as a disputant seems to have become very popular. It 
is probably this which made the scribe cf the record dated A. D. 
1100 sing his praise in the following interesting manner. 

“ This lord of ascetics, Gopanandi, attained celebrity being 
priased by the people with joy as a bee at the lotus feet of Jina, 
as the destroyer of the pride of Cupid, as the eradicator of karma, 
as dear to the heart of Sarasvatl, as a thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the crowd of disputants, as a beautiful receptacle of ( the 
praise of ) learned men, as the celestial gem to the blessed, as 
proficient in all sciences, and as a Brahma in poetry. O Saihkhya, 
do not oppose, but be silent ; O Bliautika, do not become inflated 
with pride ; 0 wise Bauddha, do not show your head, be off, be 
off; O Vaisnava, coneal yourself, conceal yourself; 0 sweet- 
tongued Carvaka, give up the pride of the power of your speech ; 
will the intoxicated elephant Gopanandi, the chief of sages, toler- 
ate your arrogance ? Ah ! the scent-olephaut Gopanandi, res- 

1 Ibid, XI, Dg. 41, text, p. 119. 

Saletore, op. cit„ p. 76. 
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plendenfc like the elephants of the regions, chased away ( oppon- 
ents ) in the paths of the six schools of logic, so that Jaimini was 
stunned, the Vaisesika tripped and fled, Sugata stopped and 
stamped the seal, Aksapada eagerly put on the bangles, the 
Lokayata lost his pride, and the Samkhya took refuge/' ’ 

Another Jaina guru who won victories over the Carvilkas was 
Gunacandradeva, whose exploits are thus sung in a record dated 
A. D. 1115 : — Give up your titles. Oh Samkhya 5 trust not in 
your power of speech, crouch down and be quiet, Charbbaka 
( Carvaka ) ; NaiySyika, raise not your head, keep low ; lo I here 
he comes and will simply disgrace you-Gunacandradeva, with- 
out fault, a lion to the elephants opponent speakers. " ® 

It was, indjsed. an age of great Jaina gurus. Soon after came 
another remarkable Jaina sage Gandavimuktasiddhanta-deva. 
As a record dated A. D. 1129 says, “ the world renowned Ganda- 
vimukta Siddhantadeva " was a “ sun who was an enemy of the 
darkness, ignorance ; an enemy to the waterlilies. the Sakyas 
( or Bauddhas ) ; the cause of destruction of the moonlight, ihe 
Carvikas, " etc. ^ 

An equally powerful opponent of the Carvakas was the Jaina 
guru Divakaranandi, who as we are told in a record dated A. D. 
1163, was “ a submarine fire to the ocean the maintainers of the 
Carvaka system. ^ 

About the same time in A. D. 1167-8 there was in northern 
India a Brahman named Somaraja, who was “ an eye of the 
teaching of Aksapada and the Carvakavisalamalana. " This was 
during the ^reign of the Haihaya king Jajalladeva II of the 
United and Central Provinces. ^ 

But the Lokayatas were more common in southern India, 
where the Jaina teachers were still engaged in defeating them. 
Thus in A. D. 1176 “ the celebrated Damanandi Traividya Munl- 
^vara, “ was well-versed in logic, grammar, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and other sciences. The same record describes him thus.- 


' Ep. Car., II. p. 34. 
a Ibid, VII. Sh. 57, p. 22. 

2 I6td, VI. Mg. 22. p. 63. 

* Ibid, II. no. 63, p. 15. 

^ H. 0. Bay, Dynastic History of Northern India, I. p. 812, n. ( 2 )♦ 
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“ A sun to the lotus-plant the Jaina religion ; a gale to the cloud 
the NaiySyikas; a terrible thunderbolt to the mountain the 
Carvakas ; an Agastya to the ocean the Bauddhas ; a lion in 
breaking open the head of the scent-elephant the Mlmaihsakas.’^ ^ 
In A. D, 1200 the Jaina teacher Sriddharadeva Traividya- 
cakresvara is praised thus in a record of that date •* That he 
was an elephant to the lotuses that were Mlihasakas ; a lion to 
the elephants that were the Carvaka disputants ; a Garuda to 
to serpents that were Samkhyas, and a stormy wind to the clouds 
that were the learned Bauddhas. * 

A formidable opponent to the Carvakas in the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century appeared in the person of the Jaina guru 
CSruklrfci Pandita. A recprd dated A. D. 1398 informs us that 
when Caruklrti Pandita started on his disputations, his rivals 
fled. “ 0 Carvaka, forsake your pride ; 0 Sarhkhya, give up 
the row of your titles before hand ; 0 Bhatta, you arc 
beaten by ( his ) innumerable brilliant resources ; O Kanada, 
abandon speedily and for ever your high conceit , the cause 
of your grief ; for the renowned Siihhanarya ( u e, Caruklrti 
Pandita) comes striking down other disputants. ^ 

The above examples refer mostly to Jaina sages from the 
tenth century A. D. to the end of the fourteenth century A. D. 
We have yet to explain how the Lokayatas came to be associated 
with the Advaita philosophers of the pontificate of which Vidya- 
ranya MadhavacSrya was the bead. That is to say, we have to 
explain why and how this great Advaita teacher came to write a 
detailed account of the Lokayatas in his SDS. Srhgerl, the 
famous seat of Sarhkaracarya, was fortunate in having over it 
three remarkable teachers in quick succession. These were Vidya- 
tlrtha, BhSratItIrtha, and Vidyaranya Madhavacarya. Of the 
second Bh&ratltlrtha, whom Dr. M.H. Krishna makes the younger 
brother of VidySranya before taking samnyasa, ^ we have the 
following praise in a kadita dated A. D. 1381 : — “ Worship the 

* Ep, Car,^ II, no. 66, p. 23. 

K. G. Kundangar, Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and the Kolhapur 
Statet p. 166. 

® Ep. Car,, II, no. 254, p. 114. 

* Mysore Archaeological Report for ms, p, 228. Of oourie this is based 
upon the work called Ouruvaihsakdvya. 
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great asectic named BhSratltlrtha, who breaks the doctrine of 
Bhatta ( Kumarila ) who makes the logicians ( followers of the 
Tarka school ) skilled in eloquent discourses faint, who tosses 
up the Bauddhas, who reduces to power in no time the teachings 
of the Ksapanakas ( i. e. the Jainas ), who demolishes in assem- 
blies the powerful doctrines of Guru ( f. e. of the Prabhakara 
school ), who cuts short the Carvakas, and who establishes the 
Advaita school. * 

The above helps us to explain why Vidyaranya came to notice 
the Lok&yata doctrines in such detail in his SDS. I have already 
shown elsewhere that VidyatJrtha SrlpSda was the head oi Sy- 
hgerl matha till June the 14th 1375, and that Vidyaranya Madh- 
vacarya came to Srhgerl only in October 1375 as the head of 
that pointifioate. ^ For about five months BhSratltlrtha seems 
to have been the guru of the Srhgerl matha. It was from him 
that Vidyaranya must have learned a great deal about the Loka- 
yatas, who, as is amply proved from the many details we have 
cited above, were native to the soil of Karnataka for more than 
five centuries. Their continual and powerful influence had given 
them an assured place among the philosophers of the land ; and 
Vidyaranya seems merely to have reflected the esteem in which 
the Lokayatas at least in Karnataka were held, when he opened 
his work styled SDS with a chapter on their doctrines. It seems 
certain that, far from being a secret society of profane thinkers, 
the Lokayatas were a most vigorous body of philosophers, whose 
presence was acknowledged with respect both by the Hindus and 
the Jainas for more than five centuries. 

^ Ibid, p. 219. See also MAR for 1016^ p. 5f) 

^ Saletore, Journal of the Andhra Historical Society^ IX, Part 4, 
pp. 41-42. 
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BY 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 

The Sutras of Badarayana are the earliest aphoristic manual 
of a ‘ system ’ of Vedanta, that has come down to us. Internal 
evidence shows that there had been other attempts to reduce the 
conflicting speculative utterances of the Vedas and the Upanisads 
to some order and evolve a single system of thought out of them. 
Jaiinini, Badari, Asmarathya, etc., are some of the names which 
occur in the Sutras of Badarayana; but we cannot say if any or all 
of them had traversed the entire field of metaphysical system- 
building or had contented themselves merely with partial aspects 
thereof. The work of Badarayana seems, however, to have 
eclipsed others of its kind. 

As a full-fledged Darsana, this work has its two sides of con^ 
structive exposition ( ) and dialectical refutation of 

those systems ( ) whoso tenets are likely to challenge 
its exclusive claims to metaphysical satisfyingness. 

ii 

The date of the Vedanta Sutras is uncertain. The problem 
of successive interpolations into the original nucleus of the 
Sutras, raised by some scholars, would complicate matters still 
further. In their present form the Sutras are clearly post-Bud* 
dhistic, ’ and seem to be acquainted with a number of orthodox 
and heretical schools. That they were cast in the mould of 
Brahmanical orthodoxy is clear from the ban on the study of the 
Vedas by the Shdras ^ and their attitude of quiet approval to 
Vedic sacrifices,^ which deserve to be contrasted with the 
Buddhist and SSmkhya ® aversion to the same. They may ten-» 


* ii, 2, 26—32. 
a ii, 2. 

8 i, 3, 86-38. 

4 iii. 1. 27. 

‘ ll ( Samkhya KirikS, 2 ). 
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tatively be assigned to the first two centuries of the Christian 
era. 

iii 

Despite their annoying brevity the Sutras disclose a firm the- 
istic background not only in their scheme of contents but in 
their wording and drift of argument. They are arranged into 
four chapters, Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phala, of 
four quarters ( pada ) each. The first chapter opens by enjoining 
a metaphysical quest of Brahman ( for the attainment of Moksa). 
The second sutra defines Brahman as the Being from whom the 
creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe proceed. 
The third shows a partiality for revealed religion when it affirms 
that God can be known only through Scripture. The objection that 
Scripture speaks not only of the Brahman but of several other 
principles as well, such as Pradhana, Akasa, VaisvSnara, as res- 
ponsible for world-creafcion is set aside by the fourth sutra which 
provides for the attunement of such opposing texts in Brahman 
by means of an elaborate process of textual synthesis called 
Samanvaya in the course of practically the rest of the first cha- 
pter, which therefore takes the name of Samanvayadhyaya. The 
second chapter meets objections brought against the thesis of 
God^s authorship of the Universe and refutes a good many anti- 
theistic theories in an indirect attempt at strengthening the cen- 
tral position of the Sutrakara. It also gives an account of the 
nature of the world’s dependence on God. From ii, 3, 35 onwards 
there are interesting discussions about the nature of the soul, its 
attributes, and its relation to God. The third chapter expounds 
the ways and means (sadhana) of realisation. 'Jhe last deals with 
the fruits of Brahma-jijnasa, gives an elaborate account of the 
two ways of exit, the-Devayana and the Pitryana, the intricacies 
of the theological problem of Laya ( Absorption ), the benefits of 
lordliness accruing to the released, and the scope and extent of 
such sovereignty. 

In all this there is hardly any room for a Monistic philosophy. 
The second sutra defines the Brahman as the author of the Uni- 
verse, not surely an unreal one. Dialectical quibblings apart, the 
thesis of Brahman’s knowability through scripture alone ( i, 1, 3) 
ip opposed to the Advaitic theory of the self-luminosity of Bra* 
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liman (same as unknowability ) -wliich is defined as 

(Citsukha, Tattvapradipika, Bombay, 1915, 
p. 9 ), The arduous task of “ Samanvaya can hardly have a 
meaning if the Brahman were really and absolutely beyond the 
pale of words ( avScya ). 

The kind of Samanvaya projected and carried out by the Sutra- 
kara in annexing the numerous texts that associate other agencies 

like VaisvSnara, Akasa to the sphere of the Brahman, to the 

exclusion of the other principles, is a clear proof that he cannot 
at all be supporting a If the Universe with every- 

thing in it were the modification of Brahman, there is no point 
in the restriction of texts to Brahman and the elimination of 
Vaisvanara, Akasa etc. from the sphere of inquiry. 

iv 

The Sutrakara takes great pains to refute Buddhistic Idea- 
lism which regards the world as a mental projection and the 
Sunyavada which looks upon it as a void, thus affirming an in- 
tensely realistic attitude. * Under the sutra * ST 

( ii, 2, 29 ), even a confirmed Monist like Saihkara, is forced to 
forget his own mental reservations and observe that the “objects 
of the waking state are not similarly stultified at amj stage. ’’ 

V 

The Sutrakara is of opinion that man is a real and free agent 
though not altogether an independent one : ^fTT ; qyrw 

( ii, 3, 33 ; 41 ). The Supreme and the Individual dwell in 
one and the same body but the former is not subject to the evils 
and imperfections of life. There lies His superiority i 


^ “ The author of the sutras could not have refuted the Saiiikhya and 
discussed the theories of creation so seriously, if he had held that the world 
was an appearance in which case its oreatorship is out of the question. ** 
S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, ii, p. 443. 

^ ^ I In the second volume 

of his History of L PhiLt Prof. Das Gupta makes clear how on many 
occasions Samkara “tries to wriggle out of the sutras by introducing 
parenthetical remarks which are often inconsistent with the general drift of 
his own commentary and the context of the sutras as well as their purpose 
and meaning so far as it can be made out from such a context ii, p. 44* 
See also the same Professor's remarks on pp. 42, 43. op. oit. 
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irfS ^TWrcT, ( i, 2, 8 ). He deals out punishments and rewards 
according to one’s deserts and cannot, therefore, be deem- 

ed guilty of partiality or pitilessness, in having ordered the 
world as we see it { ii, 1, 35 ). Man’s higher nature lies hidden 
on account of his neglect of God. When he wakes up from this 
estrangement and turns to God for succour, he is freed .* 

^ ( iii, 2, 5 ). 

vi 

The majesty of God is unutterable, inconceivable : 
gofrqrq^^ ; T%r%5rr%^ ft *, 

^ (i, 2, 2; ii, 1, 37 ; ii, 1, 28 ; and i, 2, 15 ), The attributes of 
God are both negative and positive ? ( i, 2, 

15 )e He can be both the subject and object of His own cogni- 
tion : ( i, 3, 13 ). The author of the Sutras 

seems inclined to interpret texts which declare the individual to 
be a “ part ” ( aihsa) of the Supreme, in a dualistio sense : 3Ti5Tr 
( ii, 3, 43 ), 3Tar ^rqirr ( iii, 2, 18 ). From 

the wording of the sutra, ‘ sTHTf ’ appears to be synonymous with 
* \ is the same as which then is equi- 

valent to '^Rfoqq^^ — not merely because of the earlier sutra, 

^ but even as interpreted by Sarhkara : — ^ 

?r ? JTRroq'q^na: 1 ‘ ’ ‘ orcTH^r ’ ‘ q- 

3nrFrf% ms’s! ’ ^ It He also 

seems to think that the individual on release passes on with the 
best part of his self-hood intact •* ^rq^ffqiTq’ srs^rg; ( iv, 4, 1 ). 
The merger of the human soul in God is not countenanced by 
him. 

vii 

The Upaniaads hold diverse views on the nature of Brahman’s 
causality of the Universe. The author of the Sutras has there- 
fore been obliged to discuss some of them and pronounce final 
opinion. He rejects the doctrine of creation from nothing • 
%gr...( ii, 1, 17 ). The definition of the Brahman 
in the second sutra, if it is to rule out the SSrhkhya Prakrti, 


1 Samkara reads : arrfqHTq: . The epithet ( sic ^ g = 

) ( Ch3n. 8, 12, 3 ) “ in his own form is however significant# 

51 [ Annals, B# O. H. I. ) 
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must certainly point to an efficient cause and Intelligent Creator •* 
; inaT^[?rr5r55[Tg: ( i, l, 5-6 as interpreted by Samkara). 
But it is not so easily apparent if he did also regard the Brahman 
as the material cause ( ) of the world. Some com- 
mentators have doubtless found support for this doctrine in tbe 
“ Prakrtyadhikarana i, 4, 24, seq. Yet at least one among the 
professedly Brahmopadanavadin-commentators, Ramanuja, has 
been forced to concede, under this very sutra, the separate exist- 
ence of a material principle other than the Brahman which pro- 
vides the stuff of which the material world is made. The provi- 
sion for the enjoyment of unalloyed bliss to the released and the 
denial of right to them to participate in the cojinic functions 
{ jagadvyapara ) of the Supreme, in the last cliapter, make it im- 
possible that the Sotrakara could have held the doctrine of Bra- 
hmopadanakaranatva, in any real sense. The strongest objection 
to interpreting the “Prakrtyadhikarana'^ in terms of the Upadana 
( cum nimitta ) karanatva of the Brahman is that tbe adhikarana 
in question occurs within the Samanvayadhyaya, which merely 
undertakes a Sainanvaya or attunement of various names and 
epithets associated with other principles, in Brahman. The adhi- 
karana cannot therefore be viewed as anything more than an 
attempt to secure the attunement of such ( feminine ) names as 
Prakrti, Yoni etc., in Brahman. It would thus be illegitimate to 
stretch the adhikarana beyond its natural scope and purpose, and 
read the idea of Brahraopadanatva in it. 

viii 

The nature of ultimate release set forth in the closing section 
of the Sutras, also points in the direction of a Theism as the final 
philosophy of Badarayana. The released souls, though in the 
enjoyment of ineffable bliss ( iv, 4, 22 ), are yet under certain 
irrevocable limitations as regards their powers and lordliness. 
For one thing they are emphatically debarred from participating 
in the cosmic functions of God : ( iv, 4, 17 ). This 

sutra speaks for itself. To all attempts at explaining away this 
siitra, Thibaut has an effective reply which scarcely admits of 
improvement** “It is as impossible that the sutras should open with 
a definition of the Lower Principle as it is unlikely that they 
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flhould close with a description of the state of those who know 
the Lower Brahman only and are thus debarred from obtaining 
true release. ^ Theism is thus writ large upon the Siitras. 

We cannot say that there is any overwhelming support in 
the Sutras for the identity of the Jlva and Brahman. Apart from 
the many sutras which have been interpreted by Sairkara 
himself in a dualistic sense, monistic commentators themselves 
have openly admitted that the language and thought of the 
Sutras are plainly dualistic. ^ Here and there one meets with a 
suggestion that the utterances of the Sutrakara should be taken 
cum grano satis or hears a protest that there need be no doubt of 
the Sutrakara’s undying faith in Monism. On their own show- 
ing, there are not more than a couple of Sutras, ^ which can be 
said to be unquestionably monistic in tenor. These are ( 1 ) 

( iv, 1 , 3 ) and 

(i, 1,30). The first is ambiguously worded. The term Atman 
may no doubt denote the individual soul ; but that it is neither 
its only sense, nor even its primary one, is admitted by Sariikara 
himself*^ under i, 3, 1. The purport of the sutra, then, may very 


^ Tr. Sarrikara’s c. on B. S., Introd. p. xoii. 

“ I am myself iuolined to believe that the dualistic interpretations 
were probably more faithful to the sutras than those of Samkara. ” Das 
Gupta, IJist. hid. Phil, i, p. 421. 

“ There is strong support for the view that BiidarSyaija looks upon the 
differenco between the Brahman and the soul as ultimate, something which 
persists even when the soul is released. ** 8. Radhakrishan, Jnd. Phil.^ ii, 
p. 440. 

(Ratnaprabhn 1. 2. 6 ); “ l%n%5 5TffT- 

(op. cit., 1. 2. 20 ); fl|?5r5pSr!j5rfi l%W<i 5r^?I ( Anandagiri, 1. 2. 20 )_ 

S'T? ^1% Slll-T ‘ umw I {Ratna- 

prahha on B. S. 1. 1. 30 ). 

1 5 ^ 3T(r'hr’nT% 

i. 3. 19 ). 

5 Of. also : rff^-g^cWl frq'l 11 

(B.S. B. i, 2. 13). 
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well be that the Supreme Being is taught and realised as one^s 
Inner Ruler ( or ). This meaning of ** Atman ” is 

assumed in “ q-«T mm ( Brh. Up- iii. 7. 3 ). 

The other sutra is even more elusively worded. One cannot 
make much of that sutra unless one knows what exactly the 
Sastra-drsti or point of view of the Sastras is, according to 
the Sutrakara 1 It is evidently the same as ( i, 1, 

29 ), on which Indra’s claim to be Prana is sought to be justified. 
But the words and STFOTg; would be superfluous if 

‘ identity * were meant to be conveyed, “ Sambandha is not 
bound to be, except when so stated, cTT^T?^^, ( identity ). It is 
moreover *' dvi-nistha and would require at least two terms to 
be related. But in the present case, the conditioned self of Indra 
as Indra would have ceased to he, the moment it realised its 
identity with the All-Soul and could not be putting forth 
specific claims of identity with X or Z, ‘ Fulness of Divine 
Presence ^ is, therefore, the nearest approach to 
That would very probably mean that it was the voice of the 
Antaryamin or Possessor Behind, that spoke through Indra. 
Similar statements of identity elsewhere would have to be 
explained according to the Sutrakara, in the same way. ’ There 
is thus hardly any justification to believe that the Sutrakara 
had any leaning to a Monism of the type of Samkara's. The 
doctrine of the ** Svatantradvaita ^ was probably uppermost in 
his mind when he wrote: Vedanta 

Desika nearly throws out such a hint when he writes • 
gffRT ^ ‘ I and quotes from 

the Mbk (xii, 323, 56 ) in support ♦ 

’Entarg: ii ” 

( ^atadusani, Sastramuktavali Series, no. 36, p. 131 ). 

1 cf. “ ^^iT?qT^?T-frFr ^ i 

^ HI? ^HlrH ’’ II ( Vi§nu Parana, i, 19, 85). 

Also: When Indra says ‘ Worship me ’ he means 'Worship the God 

that I vs^orship. * On a similar principle Vamadeva’s declaration that he is 
Manu, and Surya, is explained. ” 

( S. Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil, i, p. 521 ), 

* For its full philosophical implication and ideology, see my paper on 
The Philosophical Bases of the Theistic Realism of Madhva, AU J. 



GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMENTARIES ON THE 
VAKYAPADIYA 
BY 

K. M. Sarma 
I 

By the name Vakyapadiya what has been known is a work in 
the form of Karikas divided into three Books called the Brah- 
makapda, the Padakanda and the Praklrnskanda. The work has 
been published from Benares some years ago with the commen- 
tary of Punyaraja for the first two Books and that of Helaraja 
for the last. 

It is the following quotation from the Vakyapadiya found in 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa under verse II~2 and also in his 
Sabdavyaparavicara ( Nirnaya Sagar ed. with Abhidh§.vrtti- 
matrka, p. 1 ) that first raised the doubt regarding the nature of 
the Vakyapadiya. 

Tf — jft: JT nr. I I 

nf. I ?fn n 

This is not a Karika but prose. The only two alternatives 
are that the Vakyapadiya is not entirely in the form of Karikas 
or that Mammata was making a mistake. The latter is the less 
likely alternative. 

My revered Professor, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of Jthe Madras 
University, contributed a very learned paper to the Dr. S. Kri- 
shnaswami Aiyyangar Commemoration Volume (1936 ) with the 
title “ Htsing and Bhartrhari^s Vakyapadiya. Here he has 
for the first time pointed out that the commentary on the first 
Kanda ( Brahmakanda ) published from Benares is the Vrtti on 
the Karikas by Bhartrhari himself and not the commentary by 
Punyaraja and that what is really Vakyapadiya is the Karikas 
along with the Vrtti. Dr. Raja has made his position quite clear 
by noting the colophon in the printed edition and also in the 
various Mss. 
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There is a Ms. of the Vrfcti of Bhartrhari on his own Karikas 
in the Government Or. Mss. Library, Madras ( No. R. 5543 ) of 
which there is a transcript in the Adyar Library ( No. 28. 9. 3 ). 
With some lacunae in the middle it is complete for the first 
Kanda and contains the Vrtti for a good portion in the second 
Kanda. There is a commentary on this Vakyapadlya ( Karika 
and Vrtti ) of Bhartrhari by Vrsabbadeva of which there is a 
copy in the Government Or. Mss. Library, Madras ( No. R.2789) 
and a transcript of it in the Adyar Library ( No. 39. F. 3 ). The 
Adyar Library contains also an independent palm-leaf Ms. (No. 
23. L. 2). In this commentary Vrsabhadeva considers the Vakya- 
padiya as containing both Karikas and prose Vrtti on them by 
Bhartrhari. 

In this paper I propose to give further evidences to prove 
that the Vakyapadlya contains not only Karikas but also prose 
Vrtti on them by Bhartrhari and that the Vrtti available in the 
Benares edition for the first Kanda is by Bhartrhari and not by 
Punyaraja. 

In the Laghusiddhantamanjusa ( Chowkhamba Sans. Series, 
p. 50 ) Nagesa says that the following is quoted in liarigrantha, 
i. e. in the work of Bhartrhari ( ) : 



C N3 

’ In my paper ‘ Vaii Before Bhurlriiari ’ which 1 read at the XVI iiidiati 
Philosophical Congress, Adyar, and which is in the course of publication in 
the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, 1 have relied upon another text 
in the Mahabharata which recognizes only two states of Vak. The quotation 
here, however, recognizes the three states of Vaikhari, Madhyama and 
Pasyanti, 
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These verses are found quoted in the commentary published 
from Benares, the former on p. 1 and the latter on p. 57. It must 
be noted that Nagesa refers to the commentary as Harigrantha. 
Again, in the section on in Ihe.Bame work, 

p. 312, Nage§a says • 

‘ 3T5TTf?pTvr^ g-gr ’ f ' fTr^?- 

This also is found in the same commentary on the tirst verse 
of the Brahmakanda. We have thus the authority of no less a 
grammarian than Nagesa to accept the commentary as Bhartr- 
hari’s besides the evidence which Dr. Raja has already 
adduced. 

Another important fact to which Dr. Raja has drawn attention 
in the same paper is that the commentary for the second Kanda 
wliich is available in the Ms. of the Govt. Or. Mss. Library, 
Madras, is by Bhartrhari himself. He observes • “ I am inclined 
to believe that the commentaries on the two Kandas found in 
the Madras manuscript is by the same author ( p. 290 ). There 
is definite evidence that Bhartrhari wrote his own commentary 
on the second Kanda also. In his commentary on the first verse 
of the second Kanda ( Benares ed., p. 64) Pnnyaraja refers to 
Blmrtrhari’s Vrtti on this as follows: 

f Tirf 

rfrm ^-rToxna: 1 

Again, in his commentary on II. 79-85 Punyaraja says : 

I q-^T ^ m ^ 

Badhasamuddesa appears to have been lost to us now. The 
identity of this Tikakara with Bhartrhari is made indisputable 

by Punyaraja’s Avataranika to IL 86. It runs as follows ; 
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sTcinTr Jmn '^rnrr: 

Rsj^rtrra’: ^TrftfH ^tf^T^rnn ?Nn-^R: xr^^fttfHTf \ 

Compare also his statement on II. 79-85 ( p. 103 )•• 

TW inTTor sri%5 H«TnfT? ^rf^r^nt J'^rnmr^^ 

Also see his remarks on II. 259 and 263, A Vrttikara referred to 
by him is, however, different from the TlkakSra, i. e. Bhartrhari. 
Compare his PrakaSa on II. 200 ( p. 164 ): 

1%^% qffT f f%qrR; I 

^ Tm ^TROT Tf g jonrqt i a^qn^TRim 

g goriHr ??R0T5OTw?oimFqrqqqfT?iH 

The foregoing references are evidence that Bhartrhari has 
commented on the second Kanda also. The portions referred to 
are lost in the Madras Ms. which contains many gaps (for a 
description see Dr. Raja, op. cit., pp. 289-90), 

But fortunately there are other internal evidences in 
this showing that this is the author’s own commentary. The 
style of this is that of an author explaining his own work and 
not the work of another. I give one instance selected at random. 
The Avataranika to 2. 317 in this runs • 

3TTf- II 

Compare this with PunyarSja’s Avataranika to the same 
which is as follows * 

?T«rT =qTqt: 5R^«rfgnEarqt?ra’: q^ftrfiT — ^^r*fr 

... ... ... I 

In the former the reference to ‘ Apara ’ is direct as it ought to 
be when it is made by the author himself ; it is probably implied 
here that these verses are a quotation from an earlier work. But 
in the latter it is indirect, being only an Anuvada of the author’s 
reference. Apart from the evidence of the style, there is a de- 
finite clue to identify the work as Bhartrhari’s. In his Praka&a 
on II. 75-85 ( p. 101 ) Punyaraja says : 

wrrqRr^F fqfj^aftid 

qf^Tl%TJa; I 
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Compare this with the following which is found here in the com- 
mentary in the Madras Ms. •* 

H5r TO 

iw^or I ff 5 =g- 

I 

It is obvious that Punyaraja’s reference is to this statement ; 
and no doubt can therefore exist as to this commentary being by 
Bhartrhari. We must consider ourselves fortunate in being in 
possession of also this part of the work of the great grammatical 
philosopher and be grateful to Malabar ( from where the Ms. was 
acquired ) for its preservation. I have quoted here from the 
Adyar Library Transcript ( No. 28. I. 3 ) p. 168. 

Dr. Raja has expressed also the view that there must have 
been a commentary by Bhartrhari on the third Kanda, i. e. the 
Praklrnaka also. There is evidence for this. We have already 
noted that in both the Kavyaprakasa and the Sabdavyaparavicara 
Mammata quotes a prose passage as from the Vakyapadlya. This 
passage is not found in Bhartrhari^s commentary on the first and 
second Kandas, which is available. Let us see where it could 
have occurred. As a comparison of Punyaraja^s Prakasa with 
Bhartrhari’s Vrtti for the second Kanda shows, the commentators 
closely follow the author’s own explanations. On examination 
of the available commentaries I find the following in HelarSja’s 
Prakasa on III. 52 : 

I cannot think of any other place in the text where this explana- 
ation is more called for ; and unless there is evidence to the 
contrary, the inevitable conclusion from the evidence of Punya- 
raja is that Bhartrhari continued his commentary for the third 
KSnda also and that the passage quoted by Mammata must have 
occurred at the same place as the above in Helaraja’s Prakasa. 

52 ( AnDals, B, O. R. I. ] 
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II 

Date of Puv^yaraja 

A wrong view that Punyaraja was a disciple of Bhartrhari 
has gained ground. In Anhang III, p. 267, of his edition of the 

the Kslratarahginl, B. Liebich observes : “ Wir kennen nur 

einen Kommentar zu den beiden ersten Buchern, den des Punya- 
rSja, det sich selbat als unmittelbaren Schiiler des Bhartrhari 
bezeichnet 

A close study of his Prakasa on the second Kanda, however, 
shows that he could not have been a contemporary of Bhartrhari. 
Here are a few facts worthy of note. In his commentary on II. 
79-85 ( p. 10 L ) Punyaraja says that the Laksana section of the 
Padakanda was lost in his time : 

This shows not only that he was not a disciple of Bhartrhari, 
but also that the interval between the two was so long as to 
have a portion of the work lost sowewhere in its course either 
in oral transmission or in transcription. There are other 
evidences also to corroborate my view. Punyaraja quotes in his 
commentary the following from Kumarila’s Slokavartika •* 

snirr: « 

Prakasa 11. 64. Slokavartika, Chowkbamba ed. p. 527. 

sTT?nirT?w«ftnjft i 

Prakasa II. 88-89. Slokavartika p. 575. The particle ^ instead 
of a is found in the Chowkhatnba ed. 

KumSrila was later than Bhartrhari. Punyaraja who quotes 
from the Slokavan^ika must have therefore been still later. That 
he lived some centuries after his author is evidenced by some 
other quotations also in his work. The verse — 

3i?ri'-y<JT4«di‘d«i5'q5 
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which he quotes on IL 249 is attributed ( with the reading 
instead of ) to Rajasekhara by Vallabha- 

deva in his SubhasitSvali ( Peterson’s ed. No. 2563 ). From this 
it is evident that he was later than Rajasekhara, There is a 
difference of opinion among scholars as to the identity of R&ja- 
sekhara, the author of some memorial verses, with Rajasekhara, 
the famous dramatist and critic ( See Peterson, Intro, to Subha- 
sitavali, p. 101; S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 1 pp. 122ff. ). 
I do not wish to lengthen this paper with an investigation of this 
subject here, as it is sufficient for our present purpose it it is 
borne in mind that the verse is quoted by Kuntaka also in his 
Vakroktijlvita ( ed. by Dr. S. K. De, 1928, p. 167 ), a fact which 
goes against its ascription to Rajasekhara of the 14th century, 
and that if it is from the earlier Rajasekhara ( the dramatist and 
critic ), it proves that PunyarSja has to be assigned to a date 
later than the beginning of the 10th century (for this date for 
Rajasekhara see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 127-28 ). 

In this connection I would like to draw attention to another 
verse which Punyaraja quotes at the same place as the above. 
It is this : 

This is quoted also by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijlvita ( ed. 1928, 
p. 59 ), by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa ( Jhalakikar’s ed., No. 
494 ) and by Heraacandra in his own commentary on the KSv- 
yanusasana ( N. S. ed., p. 28 ). It is thus from a source earlier 
than these works. But some editors of the Kavyaprakasa have 
been led into the error of ascribing it to Punyaraja ( see, e. g., 
the Mysore ed. Index ) who, as will be presently shown has to be 
assigned to a date later than the 12th century. 

My view that this commentator lived some centuries after 
his author is corroborated by the following also which he quotes 
on II. 243 : 

^ 5T 5T I 

q-55^ irH*. ii 
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N&geSa also quotes this in the LaghusiddhAntamailju^a ( Chow- 
khamba ed., p. 654 ). The commentators on the ManjugS, namely 
Balambhatta and DurbalAc3,rya are unanimous in ascribing: this 
to the author of the Khandana, i. e. Sriharsa. Further on in 
the same section (p. 669 ) Nagesa quotes from and expressly 
assigns to Sriharsa some other verses also : 

3TH — 





HHT ^ i 


ii ffn u 


These are traceable to the Khandanakhandakhadya ( Chowkamba 
ed., p* 538 ). I have not been able to trace the former quotation 
to this work. But on the authority of NageSa^s commentators 
and in the light of the other quotations from Sriharsa on the 
same subject in the same section, we have to accept that the 
quotation in question is from another of the many works of this 
prolific writer. Sriharsa is generally assigned to the 12th 
century. The now known earliest reference to Punyaraja is by 
Nagesa ( end of 17th and beginning of the 18th century ), in the 
Laghusiddhantamafijusa ( pp. 817, 1368, 1457 etc. ).• He is here 
referred to as Punjaraja. We have to content ourselves with 
placing Punyaraja between these two wide limits until some 
evidence comes to light enabling us to give these more 
accurately. 



COMMENTATORS OF THE RAMAYANA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH. SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN-* 

TEENTH CENTURIES 

BY 

R P. S. SasTRI 

Ramayana studies seem to have been particularly popular 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As 
many as ten commentaries of outstanding merit were produced 
during this period. It would be a source of great help in fixing 
the text-tradition of the RSmayana if even a comparative chro- 
nology of these commentaries is available. 

1. One of the earliest systematic commentators is Ramanuja 
popularly known as Kandaclai Ramanuja, the son of Varadarya 
of Vadhula Gotra. His commentary is called Rarnanujiyam and 
is referred to by Vaidyanatha DIksita and Govindaraja among 
others. He may be assigned to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century A. D. ( circa. 1400 A. D. ). 

2. Next in point of time, comes Vehkatakrsnadhvarin ( alias 
Vehkatesayajvan) of Harlta Gotra. His commentary is known as 
Sarvarthasara and is quoted by Vaidyanatha DIksita. Vehkatesa 
is also the author of the well-known digest on Law, Pitrmedha- 
sara. His teacher was Adi Van Satbagopa ( 1460-1520 A. D. ). 
Vehkatesa may therefore be assigned to the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century A. D. ( circa 1475 A. D. ). 

3. Vaidyanatha DIksita, the author of the famous law-book, 
Smrtimuktaphala, is the author of the well-known commentary, 
RamayapadlpikS. He quotes from SarvarthasSra and is quoted 
by Isvara DIksita. He may therefore be assigned to the end of 
the fifteenth century ( circa 1500 A. D. ). 

4 & 5. Isvara DIksita is the author of two commentaries on 
the Ramayana, a Brhadvivarana and a Laghuvivarana. The 
former was composed in 1518 A. D. He may be assigned to the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century ( circa 1525 A. D. ). 
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6. Mahesa Tlrtha, the son of Narayana Tlrfcha is the author 
of the Tlrthlya on the Ramayana. He is quoted by GovindarSja. 
He may therefore be assigned to the middle of the sixteenth 
century ( circa 1550 A. D. ). 

7. Govindaraja, the author of the famous Bhtisana on the 
Ramfiyana, refers to Appaya Dlksita as ‘ modern' in his com- 
ments and pays his homage to Bhavanacarya and Adi Van Satha* 
gopa VI. He may therefore be assigned to the end of the six- 
teenth century ( circa 1600 A. D. X 

8. Ahobila Atreya is the author of Tanislokl and Valmlki- 
hrdayam. He quotes from Govindaraja. He salutes his guru 
Sathagopadesika alias ParSfikusa, the sixth Pontiff of Ahobila 
Mutt. He may therefore be assigned to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century ( circa 1625 A. D. ). 

9. Katakayogindra, the author of the Amrtakataka or Kataka 
on the Ramayana, quotes Govindaraja and is quoted by Nage^a 
Bhatta. He may be assigned to the middle of the seventeeth 
century ( circa 1650 A. D. ). 

10. Nagesa Bhatta ( alias Nagoji Bhatta ) is the author of 
the famous Tilakam, a commentary on the Ramayana. He quotes 
from Kataka. A commentary of Nagesa's Udyota dated 1718 
A. D. is available in the Tanjore Palace Library. He may there- 
fore be assigned to the end of the seventeeth century ( circa 1700 
A. D. ). 

Thus, during the course of three centuries, from 1400 to 1700 
A. D., as many as ten famous commentaries on the Ramayana 
were produced. 

Numbers 1, 3, 4, 5 and 9 are available only in Manuscript 
whilst the others are available in print in Devanagarl or Grantha 
scripts. Copies of all are available in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras. 



SOME FORGOTTEN SANSKRIT POETS OF KiRMATAKA 

By 

S. Srikantpia Sastri 

The Sanskrit anthologies ' like Saduktikarriamrta of Srl- 
dharadasa ( 1206 A. D. ), Suktimuktdvali of Jalhana (o. 1260 A. D.), 
Subhd§itauaU of Vallabha ( 15th century ), ^drhgadharapaddhati 
(17th century ), Kavlndravacanasamuccaya { 16th century), Sukti^ 
ratnahdra of Surya ( 14th or 15th century A. D. ) and Apte^s 
Subhasitaratnasamdoha mention a number of poets whose names 
appear to be of Kannada origin and who appear to have migrated 
from Karnataka to all parts of India. From the above-mentioned 
sources it is proposed to give some account of such poets with 
specimens of their compositions and also some anonymous verses 
praising the rulers of Karnataka. 

( 1 ) Amsrananda i — 

( Su. Mu, ) 

This is sometimes attributed to Pulinda supposed to be friend 
of Bana. One Amarananda or Amaranandin is the author of 
an alarhkara-work, Kdvya ( sarva ) alwnkdra Savigraha, written 
under the patronage of Manva, probably a subordinate of Gana- 
pati the Kakatlya ruler of Warangal (c. 1233 A. I). ), or of 
Manma Gohka ( 1163-87 ). 

* Abbreviations : — 

Sa, Ka. ( Saduktikarnamria ). 
bu. Mu. ( Suktimuktavali ). 

Su. Bha, ( SubhU§itavali ). 

itJa. Pa. ( Sarhgadharapaddhati ). 

Ka. Va. Sa. { Kavindravacanasamuccaya ). 

Su, Pa. Ha, ( buktiratnahara ), 

Su, Ra. Sa. ( SubhU^itaratnasamdoha ). 
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( 2 ) Amogha ( 8a, Ka, IV-3. 3 ). He is probably the same 
as Amoghavarsa, the Rastrakuta emperor, who is the author 
of Prainottara Ratnamalika in Sanskrit and of Kavirajamarga in 
Kannada ( 815-875 A. D. ). 

( 3 ) Udayaditya ( 8a, Ka, III-38-1 ). Paramara Udayaditya 
was the successor of Bhoja of Malwa (c. 1050) and there are 
several Karnataka chiefs named Udayaditya, one being the 
author of an alamkara-work, Vdayadityalamkara ( c. 1120 A, D. ). 

( 4 ) Karkaraja ( Sa, Ka, II-38-2 ). Also quoted in Saras- 
vatlkanthabharana, Kavyaprakasa, Khandaprasasti and ^a. Pa, 
He is later than Subandhu and earlier than Bhoja. Among the 
Rastrakuta governors of Lata are several Karkarajas, one the 
grandfather of Raima, tlie queen of Dharmapala, another the 
father of Krsna I and Kakka II, last of the imperial Rastrakutas 
( c. 970 A. D. ). 

( 5 ) Kumuda Candra( Vadi). Digambara Kumuda Candra 
is said to have been the contemporary of Hemacandra by whom 
he was defeated ( Su, Mu, 26 ). 

( 6 ) Karnataka Deva ( Sa, Ka, II-42-2 ). 

also r?dT^r ( II-10'-4 ). 

( 7 ) Karnataka ( Bhatta ) ( Su, Bhd, 3 261-2 ). 

HOTT W 

^ J €rT%fT d^oqr: n 

f^TTg; 

^ dmg Tff % : f?nT m ii 

{ 8 ) Kavi Ratna. He was the contemporary of Bhoja of 
Dh&ra who praises him thus : — 
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T%g-fon4TiiRfT7 u 

To Kavi Ratna the following is attributed: — 

a?5*Trnd?:5FtWT i 

q^: ^ qrsf^-q 

q: *armTa%: ^ ii 

( Sa. Ka. IV-15-3 ; Su. Mu. 45'’ ; ^a. Pa. 1119 ). 

The Kannada poet, Ranna, was the contemporary of Calukya 
emperor, Tailapa II, and Satyasraya Bedahga and hence 
the contemporary also of Muhja and Bhoja. He obtained the 
title, Kavi-CakravartI, from Tailapa and says that he was pro- 
ficient both in Sanskrit and Kannada. It is not improbable that 
for some time he was in the court of Bhoja when we remember 
that Bhoja gave to the Kannada poet, Nagavarma, the author of 
Karnataka Kadambart, many horses in appreciation. Some verses 
attributed to a Kavi-Cakravartl are probably Ranna s. 

( Sa. Ka. lV-24-3 ), 

( Sa. Ka. II-88-3 ). 

( 9 ) Ganda GopSla = — A title common to many chiefs in 
Andhra and Karnataka -Vijayaraja Ganda Gopala Tikka of 
Nellore, Manuma Ganda Gopala of Velanadu in the 13th 
century. 

^qir. qfqqTTqorfi^ w^qurirq i 

^ a^srar 'Sqrf’Ear ii 

( Su. Ra. Sa. ) 

( 10 ) Cintamani: — 

afqDTTT%Tor aT*W *T 3iTT%STfT§ 31% 3Tof^ I 
srqiTTJr sraiTHqirffq aifR ait II 

( Su. Ra. Ha 167-31 ). 

A Jaina poet, Cintamani, is said to have written a work, Cin- 
tamani, and is praised in the Sravana Belagola epitaph of 
Mallisena. 

53 I Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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f%5crrHf3r^?rfTrr ^ ^«f ii 

( 11 ) Jnana Siva, nm m srfq-flr^^fm 

{ Sa. Ka. V-63-2 ). 

He is probably Pasupata ascetic Jnana Sakti, the disciple of 
Vidyabharana Pandita of the Kodimatha at Balligave. 

( 12 ) Citta Raja. 

TW^TR: I 


( 13 ) Cittapa. Cittama. 


( Su. Mu . ). 


f;!*! sttjt ffjw 

■^g^m ^ Jim ^^jrr^HTrsqr: I 

%HT^TT IfTTO* ^H^STtfoT’TTg: II 

( Sa. Ka . ) 

( Su. Ra. Sa . ) 

Cittapa was a contemporary of Bhoja and since the name 
is common in the dynastic lists of the Silaharas of Konkan, 
the author probably migrated from Karnataka to Malawa. 

( 14 ) Jagaddeva. 


Tr^-S[ rTTF^H; I 


( Su. Mu. ) 

This is attributed to Paramara Jagaddeva. There are other 
Jagaddevas, a Santara of Humcha ( c. 1117 A. D. ), and a chief 
of Lemulavada, subordinate of Vikramaditya VL Jagaddeva 
is praised thus 

qT5«f ^«I^T STTTOT ^ UTT^ 

ar^ 5Tt ^ Tn%*f5rTi gr% ^*TT^m ^ xnf i 

^ ^rfff «fi^;i%^iTr5P5TT 
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( 15 ) Taruna Vacaspati (Su, Ear Ha, 4). He is the well-known 
commentator on Dandin's KSvyadarsa, under the patronage of 
Hoysala,RSmanatha ( c. 1280 A. D. )• 

( 16 ) DeveSvara ( 8u, Ra. 8a. ). One Devesvara is the guru 
of Sarvajfiatman. 

( 17 ) Devabodha ( Sa. Ka, II-5-5 ), the pupil of Satyabodha, 
wrote commentaries on Mahabharata and Yajhavalkyasmrti. 

( 18 ) Devabodhi, o, paramahamsa parivrajaka, wrote the drama 
Satyavrata Rukmahgada ( Baroda Mss, No. 12089 ). He was the 
contemporary of Siddharaja Jayasirhha and Sripala. 

( Su. Mu. 53 ) attributed also to Nammayya. 

( 19 ) Naci Raja ( Su. Mu. ) seems to be a Jaina from Kar- 
nataka who appears to have gone to the court of Karna of 
DShala and is praised by Karpura Kavi. 

( 20 ) Nammayya, Naimeyya — a pure Kannada name. 

WT HfflRr T%TT% reiT»^ ii 

( 21 ) Nagappayya, a Kannada name, earliar than Jalhana. 

2[THt 

( Su. Mu. 31-7 ). 

( 22 ) Nagamma-a Kannada poetess, 

?rftf i 

( 23 ) MarulS, or MSrula. 

^5IT %gTT§ ^ flT 

gRlTT^^^TT^ 'TT’^gscniT I 
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WT ff| iTf f^d i II 

( Su. Mu . ) 

She appears, from her name, to be a Kannada poetess praised 
by Dhanada Deva along with Slla, Bijja, Morika. 

( 24 ) Mahadeva Rajapitamaha ( Su. Mu. 114, 63, 126. 108 ). 

’TTOTH «T%fe>rT f% 

H 'TT^nifT 

HTOT aS^«TT: II 

Mahadeva is most probably tbe Kakatlya ruler of Warangal, 
Another Mahadeva was the Seuna king of Devagiri. 

( 25 ) Raksasa Kavi ( “Pandita ), author of Kavi-Raksa- 
slyam and mistakenly identified with the Telugu poet Vemula- 
vada Bhlma Kavi- Kavi Raksasa ’s date is c. 1100 A. D. {8a. 
Ka. I. 90. 5, Raksasa Panditau, different ? ). 

( 26 ) Rudra Deva, probably Pratapa Rudra of Warangal, 
author of Nltisara ( 8u. Ra. Ha. 52, 231 ; Pratapa Rudra 39, 
40, 41, 104, 144 ). 

Kapila Rudra, Gajapati ( 15th century ). 

The following anonymous verses are in praite of Kabilendra:- 
s^Rjfjrr 

^wift ii 

%v5T^T^vr?f&rp[Tf|?ft 

l 

w ( ? ) ll 

( 27 ) Srip&la Kaviraja, a contemporary of Hemacandra, ( c, 
1070 A. D.). There is also the famous Digambara scholar, Sripala 
Traividya, the disciple of Mallisena Maladhari, a great Tarkika, 
poet, etc. 

( 28 ) ^r, fgsrinipi, rlrgsTr— earlier than Raja^ekhara, 

probably later than Dandin and SaihkarScRrya, if she is the ■ 
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author of Kaumudi-Mahotsava ( Sa. Ka- 1-2-3 ; etc. ). A Kar- 
nfitaka princess. The samasya 

is said to have been completed by Vidya ( Sa. Ka. V-74-1 ). 
The same is attributed with different completion . to Lolla 
Laksmldhara in the court of Krsna Deva Raya uf Vijayanagara. 

( 29 ) Vijnatatman, VijnSnatman, ( Sa. Ka. V-65-2 ) ; author 
of a commentary on Svetas vatara, c. 1100 A. D. 

grr^n" itht: ii 

( Also found in Bhartrhari ). 

( 30 ) Vyasatirtha, different from the Madhva author of 
the 16th century, earlier than Jalhana. 

^ fTT^T I 

^ ir^T II 

(31) Vaidya Bhanupandita, the real author of Jalhana^s 
Suktimuktavali ; verses in Suktimuktavali and Suktiratna- 
hara. 

( 32 ) Sakala Vidya( dhara )cakravartl : — The Vidyacakra- 
vartins were the hereditary court-poets of the Boysala dynasty 
from the time of Ballala II down to Ballala III. The first VidyS- 
cakravartl was the royal priest to Ballala II, the second wrote 
Gadyakarnamrta in tbe time of Narasirhha II and SomeSvara, 
the third in the time of Ballala III wrote commentaries 
on Kavyaprakasa, Alaihkara-Sarvasva and on Virupaksa Pan- 
casika. He is also the author of RiikminI Kalyana. ( Su. Ra. 
Ha, 31. 249 ; 43. 195, 198, 217, 218 \ 

jrsTT i 

( Su. Ra. Ha. 1-32-42) 

( 33 ) Sarvajna Somesvara, the Calukya emperor and author 
of Manasara ( quoted profusely in Suktiratnahara ). 

( 34 ) Samantabhadra, probably the great Jaina scholar who 
wrote Aptamlrmfnsa, Oandhahastimahabhasya, etc. The praise 
of Ke^ava does not necessarily mean that he was a Hindu. 
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t^r ^rTf wr*r»rTfin'H 

aj5Tft»^5Tm^mR»TitJTT WTt ^ m ll 

5Er?a: ^'i?T%Hr: ^ ^ 

sT^^THT 3 son: ^«rH«r ir?Hrm ^ i 
^T^'arTT ir^ 

f ^ ^ar JT f%jmsr if ^ %rE^^ t>vj-% grsrii. ii 

( Sa. Ka. 1-63-2 ; III-13-1 ). 

( 35 ) Siriihappayya, Singappayya : — a Kannada name. 

5f ^ I 

IT 

5^a^'njTr^ij5n’ 5¥’TfT»T%HoqT?T^^: 

( Su. Mu. 30-6 ). 

«ITW ftf|riirfir> ... 

( Su. Mu. 30-2 ). 

3TT^31%^j^ ... 

( Su. Ea. Sa. ). 

( 36 ) Sakalyainalla, the author of Udara-R5ghava, also 
called Kavimalla. He was the son of Sakalya Madhava proba- 
bly the same as Sakalya Madhava or Navilgunda^ Madirfija, the 
contemporary of Bahkarasa. He gives his son’s name as Maca 
probably the real name of Kavimalla or Sakalyamalla. Sakalya- 
malla was the contemporary of the first Dindima Arunagiri- 
natha in the court of Pratapa Rudra II and of Nagana Kavi and 
Vidyacakravartl III in the court of Ballala III. 

iTT%iTr^TOT'^ iTT^Tgg; I 
i^sq-qrg^ ^ 5 ^ 1=5 thtt u 

TFHiq: ^rg^TiTTH^HJTI I 

( 37 ) Yadava Praka^a, the author of the well-known lexi- 
con and probably the guru of Ramanujacarya ( c, 1070 A. D. ). 
qT«ft it: g^iTT% ra-^BrHTHqTTr^q 

^rTR inn^ fHHT*?r I 
if 

g’B’qn’ 11 

’q-^: TTR fm: 

f^fT fniqiTiTiTTiTTIT^^UT I 
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i:vif ^ • 

sft^fT whr*T5iT*r Jmrrg irra »th 11 

( Su. Ea. Ha. also attributed to 
Sarvaifia NarSyana by Jalhana ). 
The following verses appear to be in praise of Karnataka kings 
by some anonymous authors. 

Ballala, probably Hoysala Ballala II ( 1171-1220 ). 

T cffTRsf 'RRfft 

Eamanatha ( Hoysafa ? ). 

TOT^r^mtfRTinrVfr^ 1 

^%oraT»T®T^5TTT'H II 

Narasimha ( Hoysala or Vijayanagara ). 

STTft I 

«rT?i't?»lf't'lT^ ’F^^TFg ^If i' II 

A similar verse in praise of the Reddi chief Anavema is as 
follows : — 

3T5T^ ITCt’TR!’ I 

3TT^ II 

f|«TT^: 5«:q#Ht: f^^iflRrPrsTf fiwvT. 

3TR5^ ^snrfH MT^wfTsnTT??: u 

Vehkatapati ( of Vijayanagara ). ^ ^ 

3T5r JT'JT^Tfrr^ffiHS^t ^S^%5T^ I 

^^^srmw %T% II 

Bhairava ( of Tuluva ? ) 

vnrrf^ I 

^Rrf ^^TaVRvrrVoTlf WT^Tg’^TfORITOr: ^^TTI II 
The following is attributed to Samkaragana. probably the 
Traikutaka chief of the 6th century, 

^arar^RraTTH I 

m ^ H^sJTRJWrVrTTH'ITftrTT II 

{Su. Mu . ). 



WORD AND SENSE 
BY 

S. 8. SUKYANARAYANA SASTRI 

The great poet who likened the conjunction of word and sense 
to the union between Parvatl and Paramesvara was assuredly 
right, since the former challenges understanding as much as the 
latter. There is no mystery in the former from the view-point 
of ordinary usage any more than there is in the latter for the 
average Hindu who knows something of his gods. The complac- 
ency of the latter is shocked, however, when he comes to learn, 
as ne will some time, that Parvatl is not a different entity, but 
only the sakti of Isvara, the saktiman, and therefore non-differ- 
ent from him ; if non-different, why speak of them as two ? And 
how can any relation co-exist with non-difference ? The ques- 
tions that arise as to word and sense are at least as dilEcult. 

We are all familiar with the time-honoured discussions as to 
connotation and denotation. The view generally prevalent is 
that there are really no non-connotative words, that every word 
both signifies certain attributes and indicates certain existents. 
If no attributes were signified, the denotative function would be 
impossible ; if attributes alone were signified, the v^ord would be 
defective in the absence of specification as to where and how 
these are realised ; the least measure of indication involves at 
least the implication that the qualities belong to reality. Bet- 
ween the extreme limits of the Proper Name and the Abstract 
Name, we have several grades of inter-related connotation and 
denotation. It has also been noted that, with increase of denot- 
ation, connotation becomes less definite ; where the latter gets 
to be precise, the former gets narrow. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of this general posi- 
tion, Words are applied to objects because of attributes present 
in the latter and signified by the former ; the connotation is the 
determinant of the application { pravrtti-nimitta ) ; it comprises 
those attributes on account of which a name is applied and in 
the absence of which it would not be applied. It is meaningless 
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to say that a word is what it is and functions as it should, 
though it has no pravrtti-nimitta. When this universal essen- 
tial attribute ( or set of attributes ) is known, the particulars are 
also known therewith. 

Right at this stage there comes a diflBculty : are the connota- 
tion and denotation given together so as to constitute the mean- 
ing, or does connotation come first, constituting the vriimry 
meaning ? The answers given in Indian philosophy -are well 
known ; we may concentrate on the answers of the Navya-Naiya- 
yikas who held that the jati-vyakti complex is the meaning and 
of the Advaitins who held jati to be the primary sense. One objec- 
tion to the former view bases itself on the indefiniteness and 
innumerable character of the particulars denoted ; ‘ man ’ denotes 
all human beings all over the globe, whether in the past, present 
or future ; a word thus indeterminate in moaning can serve no 
purpose. Our interest is no doubt in particulars; but these 
are signified secondarily, since the generic must of necessity 
lead up to the particular wherein it exists ; but the denotation is 
apprehended in the same act of knowledge. 

This position of the Advaitin is on the face of it difficult to 
accept, postulating both secondary implication and apprehension 
by the same act of knowledge as the primary sense. This diffi- 
culty apart, the possibility of knowing the jati apart from the 
vyakti-s is itself in question. What is essential or generic is not 
fixed but variable ; when the vyakti is unitary it disappears ; 
for to the individual as such no quality is non-essential ; where 
the particulars become innumerable, the jati dwindles again 
into little that is definite ; for what is essential to an indefinite 
number admits little of precise determination. Despite the 
falsity of. the inverse ratio view, we have to admit that 
connotation does vary with the denotation; the former does 
determine the latter, but the relation is not one-sided ; denotation 
too determines the connotation. If the vyakti-s are what they are 
because of the jati, the jati would not be such but for the vyakti-s. 
In such a relation of reciprocal determination, what is the pro- 
priety of claiming one alone to be the meaning or even primary 
meaning of a word ? 

The other views, however, seem even less satisfactory. If 
the particular alone be the meaning, no word, as has been point- 
54 I Annals, B, O. R, I. 1 
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ed out, can be used for two instants successively, the particular 
of the second instant differing from that of the first. And be- 
cause of the indefiniteness of the particulars, the word-sense too 
would be indefinite and valueless. We are thus faced with the 
diflSculty that, while the particular should be part of the primary 
significance of the word, it cannot intelligibly be so. The uni- 
versal cannot be signified apart from the particular, nor the 
particular apart from the universal. To put either first is unjus- 
tifiable 5 but to take the two together somehow is only to mask a 
difiSculty instead of solving it. It is more correct to recognise 
the sense as jati-cum-vyakti than to dismiss the vyakti or treat 
it as secondary. But this is in the last resort to admit that the 
sense of no word can be definite. And in a new sense we shall 
have to agree with La Rochefoucauld that language is an in- 
vention to hide the thoughts of man. 

If the jati could become as precise as the vyakti and the 
vyakti as determinate as the jati, if the universal is in no sense 
abstract and the particuk r to no extent finite, connotation and 
denotation would be equal one to the other and sense of the word 
would be wholly definite. A word, then, to fulfil its function 
adequately, should be significant neither of abstract qualities 
nor of finite entities, but of the concrete universal , the absolute 
that is in particulars and above particulars ; the infinitude of 
quality will bo expressed not in abstraction, but as real, and the 
determinateness of existence will be signified as universal, not 
as particular. The only truly significant word will thus be the 
Absolute, the Infinite, Brahman or some other synonym. All 
other words can be significant only in a smallar degree, or as 
themselves ultimately signifying the concrete Real. Words ulti- 
mately signify what ensouls them ; since the concrete universal 
is their self, as indeed it is the self of all things, it is signified 
by all words ; Brahman is sarva-sabda-vacya. 

This is, however, not a position acceptable to the thoroughgo- 
ing absolutist, for whom the concept of the concrete universal 
has no charms, as it is only a device to conceal a contradiction. 
We cannot merely lump together identity and difference, the 
universal and the particular. If the word cannot signify the 
bare particular, its reference to the concrete universal is in no 
better case ; for the alleged concreteness has to be in innumer- 
able and indefinite places and times. The reference to Brahman 
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is only an apparent solution ; for Brahman is conceived as that 
which ensouls the entire world, sentient and non^sentient ; and 
the indefiniteness of the latter cannot but affect the sense of 
word ‘ Brahman ’ ; and the taint will be as great if not greater 
in respect of other words. 

The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that no word is 
fully or adequately significant, not even the word ‘ Brahman. ' 
Ultimate reality is therefore beyond the reach of words, worldly 
or scriptural. And for the Advaitin this position is very acc- 
eptable since words to apply to the Real should have connotation, 
a pravrtti-nimitta, comprising gunas ; how, then, can any word 
apply to what is nirguna ? Again, Brahman is one, non-dual ; 
it has no jati ; how can any word ( which primarily signifies 
jati ) apply to Brahman ? What is in the sphere of words is the 
qualified, the saguna, Reality conceived as creator, sustainer, 
etc. But this, in the Advaitin^s view, is phenomenal with only 
a relative degree of validity. It is the express significance of 
the word 'Brahman \ Since however, this express sense reveals a 
contradiction ( like the sense of the phrase ‘ hamlet on the 
Gahga the word passes beyond to the implication of the nir- 
guna. The suprarelational and attributeless is thus the implied, 
not the express, sense of the word. It may be urged that even 
implied sense is a word-sense. Even so, there is an important 
difference between expression and implication, one which cannot 
be lost sight of and is sufficient to justify the view that the Real 
is inexpressible. 

Further, even in relation to the concrete universal, the word 
occupies a peculiar position. Words like ' pot ^ and ' cloth ' 
seem to be entities on a par with what they signify and enjoying 
some mysteriously established relation with those objects. The 
word ‘ Brahman ’ or ‘ Real ’ is, however, a part of what it pro- 
fesses to signify. Even in a pluralist system like Madhva's 
there is this disparity, that while words, like most objects, are 
dependent reals, God is an independent real. Thus we are faced 
with a situation where a dependent or a part or an appearance 
professes to signify the independent or the whole or the real. If 
the reference of the word ‘ pot ’ to the corresponding entity be 
called exjpresstou, the other relation should certainly be recognis- 
ed as distinct. Nor may it be objected that the pot too possesses 
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the property of being called by that name ; for the name is not a 
dependent or a part in relation to the pot, in the way in which 
it is in relation to Brahman. And if this much disparity has to 
be admitted, very little extra effort is needed to treat the word 
not as expressing but as implying nirgupa Brahman. 

The resultant position is as follows : words have no definite 
significance in relation to particulars ; even the concrete 
universal is only a half-way house ; they may signify nirguna 
Brahman, but that is only by way of implication. Are we then 
to say that words have no primary sense, except such as is 
indefinite and more or less defective ? If all words are thus 
defective, how do we get a standard of judgment at all ? 

On absolutist principles, there is bound to be inadequacy, 
so long as there is duality-of the mark and the marked, sabda 
and artha. The imperfections of the finite are revealed by 
absolutist dialectic in the artba-prapanca ; they are no less 
evident in the ^labda-prapanca ; witness the discussions as to 
whether there is sphota, and whether the signification is of the 
related ( anvita ) or the ananvita ( non-related ). And the 
difficulties make themselves felt even in the inter-relations 
between the two spheres. If Brahman is both the prius and the 
fulfilment of the world of things, does it not occupy the same 
place with regard to the world of words too ? If Brahman is 
the supreme vastu, is it not also the supreme sabda ? 

We cannot rest, it would appear, anywhere short of the non- 
duality of sound and sense ; the word is no longer more abstract 
than the sense, nor the sense more limited than the word, since 
the two are non-different. Orhkara is Brahman, not the name 
of Brahman. 

If we stop short of this and continue*to distinguish between the 
name and the named, we may treat Brahman as a proper name, 
despite the etymology given by the Advaitin himself. Though 
some Indian grammarians would treat the yadrccha sabdas as 
devoid of connotation ( pravrtti-nimitta ), that is not the final 
word of either Western Logic or of Indian Grammar. Proper 
names are demonstrative rather than definitory ; but Bosanquet 
who says this admits also connotation for proper names. And 
there does not seem to be a difference oi kind between proper and 
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other names ; for, of any word-sound, the immediate effect, says 
Mr. A. H. Gardiner, ‘ can be only to identify, and its dis- 

tinguishing power is only secondary ^ ( The Theory of Proper 
Names, p. 36 n ). ‘ Clearly ' he says elsewhere, . * a proper 

name is a word in which the identifying, and con« 

sequently the distinguishing, power of the word- 
sound is exhibited in its purest and most compelling form ^ 

( p. 39 ) ; ‘ though the ability to mark distinctions depends in all 
words upon these distinctive sounds, in proper names it depends 
on that alone, or nearly alone ^ ( p. 64 ). One cannot, however, 
follow Mr. Gardiner all the way. Since among other necessary 
conditions for the use of proper names ( or the use of names 
propsr ), he mentions the existence of a plurality of suflSciently 
similar things. This seems to us unnecessary, if pressed too 

far ; even the unique has to be identified ; and ‘ Brahman ^ 

may be a proper name. Here too, we have some plurality, from 
which distinction has to be effected ; Brahman has to be dis- 
tinguished from pradhana, kala, svabhava, etc.; but these are 
not on a par with Brahman in respect of reality ; while the 
latter is vastava, the former are kalpita. If this difference of 
grade, as between the distinguished, be acceptable to Mr. 
Gardiner, his theory may command our acceptance. 

Why then is an etymology given for ‘ Brahman * suggesting 
the presence of connotation ? Some connotation, we have 
already said, is not absent from proper names, though it plays 
little or no part in the function of identification ; where dis- 
tinction however is to be effected, it is helpful. The stock 
example of akhandartha may be of some use here ; the moon in 
the starry firmament may be indicated by the finger ; where that 
indication does not suffice, words like the ‘ brightest luminary ^ 
are of use, still for purposes of identification, not of description. 
In the same way, the name ‘ Brahman ’ identifies the Absolute, 
with or without the help of the connoted quality. To the 
dilemma propounded by Desika^ 

“ avScyam iti vacyam ced brahma vaoyatvam rcohati 
avScyam ity avSoyam ced brahma vacyatvam rcchati 
the Advaitin may reply that Brahman is both vftcya and 
avacya with a difference of sense ; it is word-identifiable, but 
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not word-desoribable. In so far as there is an appearance of 
the latter, it is secondary. 

With this, however, we seem to have arrived at a view differ 
ent from that of traditional Advaita, as set out earlier. It was 
there said that the saguna is the express vacya, while the nir- 
guna is vacya only in the sense of secondary implication. A 
consideration of Mr. Gardiner's theory, however, raises the 
question whether the primary function of all language is not 
identification, distinction ( to say nothing of description ) being 
secondary. If the answer be in the affirmative, our views as to 
primary and secondary usage of words will have to suffer a 
change ; the nirguna would be vScya in the primary sense ; for 
to that alone does a name proper properly apply; the saguna is 
vacya in the secondary sense. And the adoption of such a 
view, if possible, would have the merit of conforming to the 
wider implications of the doctrine of akhandartha ; for if the 
theory of impartite sense is to hold its ground, it must be a view, 
not of one possible sense, but of the only possible sense, though it 
is most often hidden from view by our own laziness or practical 
indifference. There will be the need to revise Advaita termino- 
logy, but the core of Advaita doctrine will remain unaffected 
and will perhaps be strengthened hy its association with modern 
speculations in Logic and the science of language. 



Dr. St. JOHN ON INDIA 
By 


S. N. Sen 

Dr. St. John’s Indian career was brief but not uneventful. The 
first trained lawyer to be appointed a judge at Bombay, he wit- 
nessed the end of Keigwin’s rebellion, took charge of the island 
from Sir Thomas Grantham as King’s Judge, assumed the style 
and rank of Chief Justice, it appears without sufficient legal war- 
rant, incurred the displeasure of Sir Josia and Sir John Child, was 
unceremoniously dismissed and left India in disgrace. He came, 
he quarrelled and he got the sack ; and all this happened within 
the brief period of three years. He took up the duties of Judge 
Advocate in November 1684, got his dismissal in September 1687, 
and left for home early next year ( 12th January 1688 ) in the good 
ship Success. 

St. John was by no means a man of straw. A member of Middle 
Temple, he had received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Leyden and when the East India Company wanted a 
trained lawyer well versed in civil laws to preside over the Ad- 
miralty Court at Bombay, the selection went to St. John. He enjoy- 
ed the influential patronage of Lord Rochester and Sir Leoline 
Jenkins and had therefore friends at court who were not to be 
lightly trifled with. Zinzan, the Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
referred in more than one letters to St. John’s powerful patrons at 
home. Pompous and self-opinionated, St. John was by no means 
devoid of good sense or ability. His report on Keigwin’s rebellion 
was marked by clear insight and rare political acumen. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether his attempt to extend his jurisdiction 
would under normal circumstances, lead to a breach with Sir John 
Child whose friendship and good opinion he had at first tried to 
cultivate. But the General did not believe in the independence of 
the judiciary and St. John was not prepared to submit to his dicta- 
tion in matters pertaining to law. His independence wes treated 
as insolence and insubordination and led to dismissal and disgrace. 
As Sir Charles Fawcett points out, “ It is clear, therefore, that 
what really influenced Child in deciding that Dr. St. John should 
not be given the Chief Justiceship of Bombay was the latter’s tak- 
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ing cognizance of accusations against Child himself. This was 
regarded as insolence and a presumptuous challenge to the authority 
of the ‘ General * by one who, under the Commission of the Com- 
pany, was to be subordinate to the President and the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bombay.” St. John was, therefore, first superseded and then 
dismissed. Wyborne and Vaux who were preferred to him were lay- 
men and relied more on their common sense than their legal 
learning which was necessarily limited. St. John resolved to place 
his grievances before the King and described the political condi- 
tion of India in a letter addressed to His Majesty. Evidently the 
draft was completed while he was still at Bombay and it was revis- 
ed subsequently during his voyage home. This was probably the 
last epistle that St. John was destined to write on Indian affairs. 
He reached home in July 1688; the Glorious Revolution of that 
year ruined once for all what little prospects he had of avenging 
his wrongs. In August of that year Josiah had assured John that 
St. John “ is a poor inconsiderate and weak man, and signifies 
no more than cypher here.” The cypher counted for less than 
nothing when the more substantial figures from whom he derived 
his importance left the political arena. 

A copy of the letter printed below was enclosed by St. John in 
his letter to Pepys on the 29th August 1688. It ultimately found 
its way to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and is now published 
with the kind permission of the Keeper of the Western Manuscripts. 

St. John’s letter on India derived its importance more from 
its authorship than from its substance. Very few, if any, of his 
countrymen in India could claim St. John’s education and learning. 
He had picked up a few Persian words during his short stay at 
Bombay and had access to people of power and prestige. Yet his 
account is not free from chronological inaccuracies. He rightly 
observes that the Portuguese anxiety to please the Grand Moghul 
offended the Marathas, and led to the Luso-Maratha War, it is 
interesting to note that the fall of Bijapur did not mean the imme- 
diate subjugation of the Kingdom as a whole, but what interests 
us most is the reluctance of the Surat merchants to make any com- 
plaint against the English who had .captured most of their ships at 
sea. Bombay, defenceless and weak, apprehended Moghul invasion 
and there was alarm and panic among the civil population which 
ultimately proved groundless. 
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If St. John’s dates and facts are not free from error are we 
justified in placing implicit faith in every information that the less 
educated and by no means better informed English factors trans- 
mitted to their friends and superiors in England ? Their evidence 
can be unquestioningly accepted only when the Factors speak from 
personal knowledge and claim first-hand information about con- 
temporary events. St. John’s criticism of Child and the East India 
Company may not be fair and impartial but his review cf current 
Indian events fairly reflects the popular views about men and things. 


MSS. RAWL. A 171 FOL. 52 ok 
May it please your most sacred 

As I constantly discharged all care and endeavours in remitt- 
ing to your Ma^^® best intelligence I could by his grace of Can- 
•terbury his conveyance ( as injoyned by his late ma^^® of ever bless- 
ed memory ) so* finding to my greate griefe how things frame back- 
ward and untoward through y® ill managery of those att y® 
helme there, I held it now my bounden duty, rather to discharge y® 
reputation of my discretion, then not faithfully your sacred Person 
some impartial! intimation thereof, in w^^ 1 have y® more be- 
stowed my paines att this time because I am very well assured, 
your ma^^® will find it as different from what may be represented 
by y® East India Comp^, as true in substance, and every indivi- 
dual!, as I doe in all submissive humbleness leave with the depth of 
your Royall judgem^ and consideration and when I shall have y® 
honour to satisfie your w^^^ y^ advantages. I had in draw- 

ing on y® best intelligence before any other of your subjects in 
India, I humbly conceave it will not only prove of entire satisfac- 
55 I Annals, B. O. B. L ] 
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tion, but also of as pregnant conviction ag^ all suggestion to the 
contrary. 

The eldest prince Sha Alum sonne to Orangsha being arrived 
th 

w a formidable army Sombajce Raja by the same Princes brother 
Sultan Eckbar’s^ advice and persuasions, struck up a peace with y® 
Portuguese, as dreading y^ Mogulls Forces were approached so 
neare him, and already entred his countrey, but kept not his 
word not longer then till Sha Alluin had ascended the Gaat againe’^, 
y season of the yeare not permitting so vast an army to stay any 
longer in Concan for want of water and forrage, w^^^ caused a greate 
mortal) ity among y^ souldiers, horses, elephants and oxen. The 
Mogull his father observing and finding by experience that he 
could not doe any good upon Sombajee untill he reduced his confede- 
rates to obedience ( like a sound Politician and experienced 
warrier) resolved to march to Visapore and besiedge it, w^^ he 
successfully compassed, and after he had spent two yeares and 
halfe before it, w^^^ a greatc loss of his men, haveing so farr 
exhuasted -his treasure, y^ he melted downe all his vessells of gold 
and silver to pay his Army tooke it in December 86, it being and 
is held to be the strongest and best fortified citty of all India^, he 
being a Shai^ by Religion different to y® Mogulls, he being a 
Sunny, its king Sicandersha'*" falling also into his hands, together 
with all his vast treasure ; He haveing found good success here after 
he had settled 

1. Prince Akbar arrived at Sambhaji’s Court in June 1681. 

2. Sambhaji raised the siege of Goa as Shah Alam advanced towards the 
city. Peace was made but hostilities were renewed when Shah Alam began his 
retreat in March 1684. 

3. The siege began in April 1685 and Bijapur capitulated in September 
1686. The siege therefore did not last more than a year and six months ( actu* 
ally five months and 11 days ); 

4. Shi a. 

5. Sikandar Adil Shah. 
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5^ B 

all matters in the safest posture and manner he could in King- 
dome of Deccan ( tho made no perfect conquest thereof in regard 
that Serja Can and other omraus held out; stilf, and would not come 
in to yield and submitt to him) leaveing considerable forces att 
Visapore, marched away w^^ the rest of his Army towards Hyder- 
abhad, and streightly besiedged. y^ castle of Golcundah, where att 
first he found such strong resistance by y® besiedged as obliged him 
to retreate above [ * * J Court and leave all his Artil- 

lery behind him, which was taken and carried into y® castle together 
with three eminent omraus who had command of 3 distinct batteries 
which they raised against y® castle, who thus made prisoners of 
Warr,*^ were not withstanding most honourably and civilly used by 
y* King Abdul Mohzensha, who commanded his principal! ministers 
and officers to shew them his stores of provisions, powder, shott, 
ammunition etc., he had for endureing a long siedge, who urged 
might last and hold out eight yeares if it should be continued so 
long, and haveing given them (like a noble enemy) theire libertie 
and to each a rich sorpas and horse, desired y^^ that when they 
arrived att courte to present y^ : Mogul 1 theire master his most 
humble service, and make manifest to him how desirous he was to 
submit to any thing in reason his imperial majestie should require 
of him, so that he would be pleased to lett him live in peace 
and amity with him, and that if they found him averse thereunto, 
then to give him an accornpt how he was provided with all manner 
of necessaries for a valiant and long siedge ; But they did so farr 
exasperate the Mogull, as that he immediately gave order for cut- 

6. According to Moghul account Sharoza Khan also entered the imperial 
service with a mansab of six thousand and the title of Rustam Khan. 

7. One of the prisoners was Ghairat Khan, Chief of Aurangzib’s Artillery, 
The captured officers were treated kindly and sent back to the Moghul camp. 
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ting off of halfe their muntzub^ or pay, and sent them to Bengala^ 
( which is looked by such as are in the Mogull’s service no better 
then exile ) and resolved to returne to Golcundah and besiedge 
it anew, so soone as he recruited his army sending his sonne Sha 
Allum in y^ interim w^^ such troopes as he had under his com- 
mand as forerunner of the army, who being arrived there instead of 
useing hostility against y^ King ( blinded with greate presents and 
selfe interest as most of the M ahometan princes are ) concluded (witli- 
out any commission from his father for the same ) a peace w him 
Mogull his father had no sooner notice of then he caused 
him and all his sonnes to be apprehended and secured under very 
close and rigorous confinement, and so continueth to this time for 
any thing I know to the contrary 

Orangshay^ Mogull being thus’inraged ag^ Abdull Mozensha’* 
and y^ rather because he is a Shai in Religion and not a Sunny pro- 
secuted the warr more vigorously, that he never rested till he became 
conqueroar both of that King and Kingdome,he entring that castle^® 
on the 34th 

53 ob 

of the Mahometan moone Zulkhad w^^ was y^ 3nd of our October 

1687 and found in one vault onely of ready money no less then 50 

ch 

crores of pagodoes of rupees i j each,w" makes sterling £353 113500 
and still finds out more daily under ground particular treasure accu- 
mulated by y® greate and famous prince ‘Ram Raja ( who kept his 

8. Mansab. 

9. St. John was correctly informed. Ghairat Khan was degraded and trans- 
ferred to Bengal. Another noble lost his title. 

10. Here St. John’s chronology is wrong. Shah Alam and his sons had been 
placed under arrest prior to Ghairat Khan’s disgrace. 

11. Abul Hasan Qutb Shah. 

12. Golkonda surrendered on the 21st September 1G87. The discrepancy, 
however, is trifling if we take into account the difference between the old and 
the new styles. 24th Zulquada corresponds to 1st October, 1687. 
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Courte in Narsinga'^ and other auccessive princes of empire of 
diamonds, je wells and other precious stones so many and such. a vast 
quantity as the Persians very properly call it Beh Bah'^ that is to 
say inestimable and not to be vallued. 

This victorious prince ever since he made himselfe master of 
this castle busied himselfe mostly in sending away treasure 
and aquisitions made to Agra and Dilly to secure all in his im- 
pregnable and strongholds there ; By late letters and intelligence 
there I understand that he had sent thither 5000 camells loaden 
with gold and silver w hath enabled him to make warr with all 
y Rajahs and Princes of India that will not buckle and bend to 
him submissingly and subjugate them especially those who are not 
of his owne superstitious Mahometan Religion. 

His yearly revenue of Hyndostan before he conquered these 
two kingdoms of Deccan and Golcundah amounted unto 44 crors 
of rupees ( rupee is ster 2s 3d ), and now is guessed and calculated 

to importe verry neare 100^^, is sterling £ 112500000. Tis 

t t e 

credibly reported y he sent a very potent Army ag y Queen of 

Canara, whome if he subdueth will prove of very bad conse- 
quence not onely to y^ Portuguese but us also ; in regard it will 
deprive both of being supplyed with rice, Goa cannot subsist with- 
out Barcelor and Mangalore, which is our case also, Bombay being 
so small that it is not at all able to subsist of itselfe, and without 
territories annexed to it is no better then an insignificant cypher. 

13. Vijayanagar, so called by the Portuguese after the founder of the 2nd 
Dynasty. It is however extremely unlikely that all the hoarded wealth of 
Vijayanagar went to Golkonda alone. 

14. Behaha ( Persian ) inestimable, and not Beh Bah. 

15. 'The new conquests could not have added even one tenth of the sum men- 
tioned to Aurangzib’s revenue. 
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That this Mogull Orangsha is a capitall enemy to all Christians 
and others, who are not Mahometan votaries, is most certaine and 
obvious, and it is very observable how politiqiiely he laboureth to 
extirpate and shoulder them out of all India, especially Hyndos- 
tan ; for haveing conquered Canara, is resolved to send another 
army and reduce under his obedience all y^ Malabars country 
along as farr as Eamser to which wee commonly give y® appella- 
tion of Cape Comorine, he being already master of all y^ inward 
countrey of Carnateck and coast of Cormandell as far as Jagger- 
natt and Ballosore, confineth w^^ his greate and vast province 
of Bengala ( formerly divided into severall kingdomes ). In what 
condition our English att Forte St. George are for want of good 
intelligence cannot informe, I feare tlie English in the Bay of 
Bengala ( of whorae t’is reported to have made 

53 R 

peace with Shaesta Can y^ Mogulls unckle^^ ) that t’is not att all 

•0 t 

honourable as it should be, for in y judgem of those understanding 
experienced persons I discoursed with, it had been much better, 
and farr more adviceable to have delayed it for a time, rather then 
to have concluded it so inconsistent w^^^ y^ honour and pre- 

judice to y^ publique weale of y® English nation but as long as it 

may consist with some present convenience or interest of the Com- 
ch 

pany (w never regard futurity, or present improvement upon expe- 

r ties 

nee ) t’s not att all strange tome that you Ma honour be for- 

gett, when I can myselfe instance' wherein I argued y® pointe w^^ 

ties f p 

true honesty and integritie viz Your Ma honour ag y Gen- 
ra^^ and Ceune^^ of Suratt, and the answer made by Gen^^ Child 
was; this is y® King s honour and this is my Right Hon^^® mas- 


16. Reference is obviously made here to the Sutanati convention of 1687. 
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sters intereBt, whose bread I eatc, and theire interest shall precede 
now and take place, is in effect it did, and in rny judgement most 
most disgracefully. 

In this coast of India there are some hopes affoarded of better att 
least more reputable success/^ if the newes be true that arrived 
lately before my departure, the Mogull is inclined to be kind to y® 
English, lie haveing declared when he was inform’d that they had 
deserted their Factory in Suratt for the ill usage they had from y® 
sevGrall Govern^ of that place, and plenary restitution should be 
made them for what had been taken from them by any injust and 
indirect ineanes, and that they should enjoy the same liberties, 
priviledges and immunities that were granted them by his father 
Sha Jehan and his anncestors,and for many yeares after he himself e 
was settled on y*^ present throne enjoyed, he haveing sent a greate 
Omraw Muctier Can, whose daughter was given in marriage to his 
youngest sonne Caime Bux haft Hazary of 7000 horse who is going 
to be Suba of Ahrnahdavad, haveing Cambaia, Baroach and Suratt 
under his jurisdiction to examine and compose those differences and 

distractions w arguethsome probability because of its consonancy 
th e 

w^^ all y^ Suratt merchants wishes and desires, the principallest 
of them being you to court© to make theire complaints knowne to 
the King against y Governours through whose prodigious avarice 
the Porte is reduced to the present miserable circumstances t’is now 
involved. 

54 oh 

Before the merchants resolved to goe, they consultted serious- 
ly of whome to complaine, of the English or the Governours, and 
concluded all unanimously ( Seid Idrous being theire oratour and 
chiefest of them ) by all meanes of the former governours, viz 
17. The peace of 1690 was more humiliating. 
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Cartulub Can, Salabiit Can, and Muttamcr Can for they considered 
that if they complained of the English who lately, seized on most 
of theire ships it might so farr incense and exasperate y® Mogull 
ag^ us, as that might cause him to send a strong Army to Bombay, 
and if he should take it ( w he might easily doe ) considering 
how ill t’is fortified and the paucity of men wee have to defend it 
( these haveing been a greate rnortallity of late among them ) and 
England a farr off to be recruited upon occasion, yet it would no 
way benifitt them, but rather to y^ contrary prejudice them, as 
they would never expect to -have any free commerce nor theire ships 
to navigate y^ Indian seas but ours would reprize them. 

The Mogull is now upon his march towards Ahmudnagger a 
• ch 

very strong place on an eminency w he tooke some yearcs since 
from a Princess called Chan Bibbie*^ much celebrated by those 
oricntall nations for defending her castle and person w^^ silver bul- 
lets and balls instead of iron and leaden ones, and takeing off of a 
cup of poyson rather than fall into y^ hands of her enemy alive, 
it lieth not above ten daies off of Bombay where he intends to make 
his rendexvous, till he hath an absolute conquest Concan and 
Sombajee Rajah his countries, and captivated him alsoe w^^^ will 
be easily compassed now, haveing already reduced his con- 
federates to obedience, all whomo he will without all doubt 
send to Goalior^^ w^^ will be theire ultimate habitation in this 
world, where that mortall and intoxicating drinke of Post will be 
given them, if not beheaded. 

While Orangsha was busie with y® siedges Golcundah his 
third sonne Sultan Eckbar imbarqued hiraselfe in Aprill last att 


18. Chand Bibi. 

19» Neither Sikandar nor Abul Hasan was imprisoned at Gwalior* 
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Rajapore®^ for Mascutt where he arrived safely ; This Prince had 
not long rested there before the Emon®* of y^ Porte of Arabia (Sul- 
tan Benell Arab) shewed himself e a second Prusias King of Bythinia 
who betrayed Hanniball to the Romans haveing sought his pro- 
tection ; This perfidious Prince y® Arab haveing secretly bargained 
w^^ y® Mogull Orangsha to deliver him up his sonne for 

54 E 

five lacks of rupees (a lack is fivety thousand dollars) w^^ the young 
prince haveing notice of, adviced immediately Sha Soliman Em*- 
perour of Persia thereof, who presently upon receipt of his letter 
dispatched a Can to the Arab Prince with menacing missives, that 
if he offered the s^ prince the least disgust, and did not permitt him 
to come freely and without the least molestation he would certainely 
send an Army to destroy him and his country, which proved of so 
greate a terrour and influence, as to suffer him depart peaceably, he 
arrived and disimbarqued att mino®^ neare unto Assine, where he 
was so honourably reiceived by the Can and Shabunder^^, who by 
the King of Persia theire masters express commands, both walked 

on foote by him takeing hold of y® stirrups till he was brought to the 

e t 

garden doore where he lighted from whence to y roome y was 
prepared for his reception y® ground was spread with rich Zerbafts 
( Zerbaft is a cloth of all gold or silver) on which he and all y^ 
followed him treaded, after he had refreshed himselfe a while 
there, he was attended to Gombroone®*, where was sett before 
him twenty five thousand Tomans of gold, (a Persian toman is 


20. Akbar sailed from Rajpur in October 1686. 

21. Imam. 

22. Probably Minau, to the east of Bundur Abbas. 

23. Harbour Master. 

24. Modern Bundur Abbas. 
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sterling 3 £ 6s 8d ) fourteen stately horses with gold -trappingfs 
all sett with precious stones to be lead in state, 300 horses 
besides and 1500 Georgian and Sircassian slaves for service and for 
his accommodation on the way to Spahan®^ y® Royal citty of that 
Empire the rich tent which was Sha Tamas, and used afterwards by 
Sha Abbas which is allwaies kept in the Cassana*® or Treasury 
appointed him, haveing reposed a few daies here, where he was 
complemented by the English, French and Dutch, he marched 
away for Laar^*^ where he was mett and wellcomed att suitable 
state and respect by divers Cans and 15000 Cuzelbashes all horse- 
men and some Cans of the prime rank within a few daies after 
removed thence to Shiraz where he was expected and receaved also 
w^^ no less state then before by as many greate personages and 
Cuzelbushes who conducted and waited upon him to Spahan,*® where 
and how he was receaved and cushamudied or wellcomed. Your 
Ma*^® may guess by the Persians naturall propension to magni- 
ficence and greateness, he never lighted off his horse to goe into any 
garden all the way he went and travelled up to Spahan but Zer- 
baft were spread for him to tread upon, he is so much honoured 
and esteemed by Shah Soliman as that t’is verily believed that he 
will give a considerable succour to enter into Hyndostan w^*^ 

55 ob 

he may easily doe, by way of Kandehar and arrive to sitt on the 
throne of that vast Empire, all y® Rasputts and many angry dis- 
contented Omraws being for him. 

The Portugueses, after y^ Don Manosel Lobo de Sylveira was 

displaced for his ill conduct of warr with Sombajee Rajah and 

25. Ispahan. 

26. Xhazana. 

27. About 150 miles to the west of Bundur Abbas. 

28. He reached Ispahan in January 1688, after St. John had already em- 
barked for England. 
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Joseph de Mello de Castro chose in his roome of Capt Generali of 
the north, soone retooke Oarenjah®* and beat out y® enemy, they 
also mett with good success on the coast of Melinda the last 
Monteoon,*® makeing themselves masters of Father whither they 
sent four frigotto and a Galiote w’'^ severall families to re- 
people it, and about two months since they repossessed them- 
selves of the strong eminency of Asserine, w they did partly 
thiough confederacy partly by force of armes and stratagems it 
being a place not to be taken by force onely, forty vigilant men 
in it, being enough to defend and keepe it against 4000, this has 
so farr enraged Sombagee Rajah as that he threatneth to lay seidge 
to Chaule and Baccaim, but the Rajah is so full freighted with care- 
full thoughts now that Orangsha hath subjugated his confederates 
and is marching against him, that he is not in a capacitie hardly 
to defend himselfe much less warr upon and enemy. 

When I wrote thus farr a letter was brought me to peruse late- 
ly brought me from y® Mogull’s camp of the beginning of December 
last by one Bowanidas a Nagger Brahmen, directed to Volubveni- 
das"^^* a late Farmer of y® island Bombay, who adviseth that the 
Mogull is resolved to take Sombajee Rajah alive and because he 
should not escape him by flying to the Portuguese Countrey for 
protection, he would lay seidge and take theire countrey first; mak- 
ing himselfe (like a subtle Politician) ignorant of the greate enmity 
between them, w^^ evidently manifesteth his implacable aversion 
to all Christians, tho y® Portuguese did from theire first establish- 
ment in India most seriously and industriously courte the Mogull’s 
amitie never giveing but alwaies avoideing the least offence of 


29. September 1684. 

30. Monsoon. 

30a. Vallab Venidas was the farmer of customs at Bombay. 
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theire parte, and if they have suffered of late and lossed a greate 
part of theire countrey Sombajee Rajah tooke and destroyed, 
it was out of respect and pleasure to serve and gratifie y® Mogull 
by suffering his Army to pass through it when it marched to Calian 
where Ranraast Can his Generali intrenched himselfe and kept his 
rendezvous till his master commanded him away againe, besides 
they well knowing what a potent and formidable Prince in 

55 R 

Asia he is, theire chiefest study was alwaies to preserve a faire 
and amicable correspondence with him which was no unadvised 
policy. 

The said Nagger Brahmen being a very intimate friend of Volu- 
bvenidas heartily wisheth and beseecheth him not to stay any longer 
on Bombay, but gett himselfe and his family off of the Island, and 
secure whatever he hath in Suratt or some other place for the Mogull 
was much incensed ag^ the English for seizing his subjects ships 
and committing many exorbitances in Bengala, so that unless y® 
merchants who are gon to court doe appease him, wee must expect 
that he will send greate power ag^ us, and besiedge very straitely 
both by land and sea, his navall armada being in a readiness to sett 
out expecting a very considerable Fleete of Arabs of Mascatt consi- 
sting of 15 sailes some very stoute ships with good Europe Artillery 
supply ed by the Interlopers and very full of men very dextrous att 
small shott, which I have reason to suspect may joyne with the 
Mogulls, either by confederacy, taken up upon service or upon* hire.^^^ 


sob. Sir G. Campbell writes: “In fact such was the defenceless state of the 
island that the conquest of it was prevented more by the jealousy of 
Mukhtyar Khan of the influence which the reduction of it would have 
given to the Sidi than by the power of the garrison to defend it.“ 
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Matters standing thus between us and so potent a Monarch (the 
greatest that ever wore a Diadem of Hyndostan since y® reigne of 
Tamerlen, whence all the Mogulls , are lineally descended, and 
England att so vast a distance for present succour, it behooveth 
those who have y® management of those weighty and nationall 
affaires ( to whom I heartily wish a happy progress and conclusion) 
to peice y Fox’s taile to the Lynn’s skin, and avoide haveing too 
many irons in the fire att once, because Genii Child already hath 
disobliged y® Portuguese French and Dutch, since this rupture 
w*'^ the Mogull as your Ma^^^ shall understand att leasure, more 
particularly from the King of Portugall. I doe in all submissive 
humbleness crave leave to be silent in all occurrences relating to 
the East India Company and theire servants till I have the hononr 

of attending your pSonally gatisfie you in your princely 

wisdome with all such matters in my bounden duty as fell within 
the compass of my charge and with the manner of theire usage 
and carriage to myselfe in the quality of your judge by a 
speciall commission under the greate Seale of England which they 
presumed to supersede the nineth of September last to the 
amazement of all European and Easterne nations, giveing me a 
discharge in writeing, and telling me I must be maintained from 
that day by your Ma^^® or myselfe, if I tarried any longer then the 
first conveyance presented for Europe, S^ John Child already 
alleadgeing a new dispoticall soveraigne power invested in him over 
all your Ma^^®® subjects in India, with whome in sundry weighty 
occurrences I could not 

56 ob 

runn beyond my commission, judgem^ and conscience as a toole to 
serve turne ag^ his late Royall and righteous commands 
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and directions att the bare will and arbitrary pleasure of 
John Child without against all lawes, w^^ with all circumstances 
will be lay^ open to your sacred Ma*^® by Persons of ap- 
proved integritie neare your Royall Person with w'^^ I shall 
not presume to burthen att present, thus onely that I had 

XT_ 

patiently borne w^^ all extreamities and pressures of my owne 
in that painefull, hazardous, and ingratefull service, till I 
receaved your express directions, w^^ out 'of imploy and 

meanes among strangers nay my avow’d enemies was altogether 
impossible for me to accomplish and if true devotion to your 
service and my ever bounden duty had suffered my inclina- 
tions to come to a resolution, I had chose rather to undergoe the 
greatest extreamities in this world, then strugle any longer to 
preserve the inestimable peace of conscience under the uncondition- 
ale unbounded authoritie of the said Company and theire servants, 
as exercised and practiced by them, w^^ I was under most impul- 
sive necessitie to observe with teares, in my last yeares dispatches 
to his Grace of Canterbury under the title of preroga- 

tive offended defended, but since they proceeded a melo ad peius 
and I have cause to thank God to be thus delivered from theire 
warr and strife, as well as theire unnaturall animosities among 
themselves who cannot endure any concurrent jurisdiction from 
Ma^^® but what solely invested in themselves, witness the inhuman 
usages of Capt John Tyrrell, John Wyborne,^^ and myselfe, 
whom I despaire not God will save from the striveing of unruly 
People, whose mouth speaketh proud words and theire right hand 
is a right hand of iniquitie. 


31. Capt. Tyrell was guilty of insolence towards St. John on one occasion. 
Child interfered with the judicial work of Wyborne and subsequently dismissed 
him. Tyrell’s recommendation, probably as a juryman, was rejected by Child. 
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In case the Mogull be mollified or influenced by the sollicita- 
tions of the merchants that are gon to petition him, it will be 
happy, and if not wee must expect never to enjoy any peace quiet- 
ness, or any manner of commerce in India so long as he liveth, 
this is clearly my opinion, for whither there be any trade in his 
countrey or no brought by sea he valueth it not, for what is 20 or 
25 lacks of rupees to him, w the customes of Suratt, Bengala and 
Broach and Cambaya may inporte to yearely, a matter very in- 
considerable to his vast Revenue, and there will not be Armenians, 
Turks and other merchants wanting that will find out waies ( as for- 
merly) to supply the trade by land, I say little of the politique Dutch, 
who all this while sitt still lookeing on how the game is played, 
who, I dare say are not a little joyfull to see these distractions, who 
time will manifest, will in y^ conclusion interest and con- 
venience, and supply Europe suflficiently with all these countrey 
commodities, as for the French they are not so considerable tho it 
may animate them much to increase their commerce, the last letters 
which came from Pundicherry ( where theire Principall Factory is 
now ) advice that there were six frigatts men of warr arrived at 
Syam 


66 R 

of theire Kings with an Embassadour and upwards 1000 men with 

greate quantity of powder, armes, Artillery small and greate, 

morter pieces, granadoes etc^ ammunition, what theire designe 

is, as yett is not certainely knowne, but suspected that they intend 

ch 

to goe and possess themselves of Tenassry and settle there, w 
if they compass, will prove of vft*y bad consequence to other 
nations, especially those that inhabit the coast of Cormandell, 
who are alwaies supplied with rice from thence, besides t’is a 
countrey yielding plenty of most excellent straite masts and 
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timber for building of ships, and in all seasons of the yisare 
a second Bay of Bombay, the situation of the place is so strong by 
nature that with a little arte added to it, there may be erected 
inexpugnable fortifications but it is believed the politique Dutch 
will be vigilant enough over them to overthrow theire designe. 

On the 29th December last arrived in Bombay road a small ship 
belonging to Generali Child, called y® Casar from Forte St George 
w^^ brought newes of a greate tempest that hapned on that coaste 
•wherein were upwards of 40 ships lossed, that, where of young Good* 
lad was commander being, also ship wrecked, this escaped by letting 
its cable slip and putting to Sea yett nevertheless was forced to 
cutt his maine mast by the bord. 

The Resolution arrived safe there three dales after the storme, 
all the Portuguese who lived under the English att Fort St George 
are removed thence to St Thome apprehensive that the Mogull will 
send an army downe to besiedge it, there hath been a greate morta- 
lity in Bengala and y® coast of Cormandell among the English 
French Portuguese and Dutch besides the countrey people among 
whome a violent Famine still continueth w^^ will be our case also 
on this Coaste if there is not an accomodation concluded between 
US and Orangsha for all manner of provisions are not onely scarce, 
but most excessive deare already. 

f Vi 

There arrived 2 messus^* or foote messengers from Suratt w^^ 
letters to Generali from Mr. Harris and Annesley att Suratt 
w^^ advice the new Gov^ Muctier Can haveing shewed himself very 
civill to them with many proinises to intercede with his master 
very effectually for the English and att theire takeing Congee of 
him he presented Mr. Harris the Chiefe with a horse and a rich 


32. Probably a corruption of ja9ud. 
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Serpa, (Serpa is a rich garment) and to the Company’s Brokers 
Kisso and Vittall Parracke each a Serpa, he did much insist on 
the Generali’s returne to Suratt is the Muores aime att, 
but he will avoide that snare for in my opinion it will not be 
safe for him to approach y place againe without the Mogul Is 
Firman secureing him and the Company’s effects and affaires from 
all violences whatsoever 

r)7 oh 

and also theire former priviledges, immunities and stipulations w^^^ 
they enjoyed in Sha Jahans Reigne reconfirmed^ But I looke on 
those proceedings for no better then meere formalities, neither indeed 
shall wee really know what to depend upon, or trust unto till the 
merchants that are gon to courte have theire ultimate answer from 
the King. 

In a vesaell that was lately brought into Bombay harbour late- 
ly reprized att Suratt rivers mouth by our ships that have blocked 
up that Porte was y^ successour to an Embassadour who was sent 
from Sha Soliman, to the King of Syam and inquireing what the 
importe of his embassy was, could not gather from my informers 
that it was to any other end then to maintaine a firme and amica- 
ble correspondence w^^each other. 

tie 

In a paper inclosed your Ma shall find an exact accompt 
of y® yearely Revenue of your Island Bombay as farmed in 86, not 
farmed out since in regard the Comp^ inhanced the customes from 
3 p. c. to 5 p. cent and keepe them in their owne hands, the Com- 
pany still complaine of theire charges, but your Ma^^^ may discer- 
ch 

ne the truth w walked in the darke hitherto. 

ch 

Thus farr I proceeded in my intelligence on Bombay w I 

had ready to be forwarded in the ship I intended to irnbarque in for 
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Europe, in case Generali would att y® last lay some impedi- 
ment in my way w^^he most industriously laboured to doe after bis 
wonted sinister practices, the 12th of January being imbarqued in 
the good ship Success, wee tooke our departure from that Porte and 
the 20th Aprill following arrived att St Helena roade where I 
receaved this following intelligence from a French Man of Warr^^. 
* ^ ^ 

Thus I have in all submissive humbleness and duty made bold 

tie 

to represent those occurrences to your sacred Ma with as much 
persepecuity integritie and candour, as my weake understanding 
would serve me presumeing on your knowne zeale for y® 

true wellfare of your subjects and gracious disposition towards him 
who in his bounden duty fidelity, and best endeavours shall ever be 
zealous and ready to approve himselfe. 

Your most sacred 
most humble, obdt and faithfull 
subject and servant 

From bord ship Success J. St. J. 

the E Channell 18 July 1688/ S. V. 


33. Here follows an account of French activities in Siam. 



CERTAIN VEDIC, AVESTAN AND GREEK TRADITIONS 

AND 

THE AGE OF THE RIGYEDA 
H. C. Seth 

Elsewhere^ we have argued for the sixth century B. C. as the 
age of Zoroaster, and also that his royal disciple and patron 
Vishtasp is Hystaspes, father of Darius the great. The whole con- 
troversy on this subject is re-examined there and some new light is 
thrown on the problem. In this paper we are raising the question, 
if Zoroaster and the Gathas attributed to him belong to the sixth 
century B. C., does the Rigveda, at least part of it, belong to the same 
age ? It may not be necessary to repeat here the well-known sugg- 
estions made by various scholars regarding the striking similarity 
in the language, the pantheon, the heroic legends, ritual and cerem- 
onies, sometimes to the minutest details, of the two lores, which has 
been revealed by the comparative Vedic and Avestan studies. It 
may be, as Martin Haug ably points out, that Zoroaster’s monothe- 
ism as well as his ethical ideas represented the first great schism 
which divided his followers from the orthodox followers of the 
sacrificial creed of the Vedas. With the growing controversies some 
of the gods of one creed became the demons of the other. This 
schism was perhaps further deepened as the Indian and the Iranian 
sections of the Aryans emerged into independent political entities, 
each professing a separate religion. 

Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha,^ and following him S. K. Hodivala,'^ 
have perhaps rightly detected in the Rigveda a reflection of the 
bitter controversies initiated by the reforms of Zoroaster. One of 
the most striking of their suggestions is the identification of Ista- 
sva mentioned in the Rigveda, with Vishtasp the royal patron of 
Zoroaster. The relevant passage of the Rigveda runs as follows : 

( 1 . 122 . 13 ). 


1. “The Age of Zoroaster,” Nagpur University Journal, No. 7. 

2. Gama Memorial Volume, p. 1. ff. 

3. Zarathustra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda. 
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Wilson translates this passage as follows : “ What can Istasva, 
( what can ) Tstarasini, ( what can ) those who are now lords of the 
earth, achieve ( with respect ) to the leaders of men, the conquerors 
of the foes.” According to Say ana the passage signifies, “ what can 
the princes, who are named, or any other princes do against those 
who enjoy the protection of Mitra and Varuna As Say ana sug- 
gests Istasva and Istarasini are the names of two kings. These 
names are not found elsewhere in the Vedas. 

A very deep colouring is lent to this identification of Istasva 
and Vishtasp by the fact that the author of the Rigvedic hymn 
under consideration is Kaksivat, who being son of Usij, is also 
called Ausija. Apparently the author is here complaining against 
the oppression of Istasva and Istarasmi. Now, as pointed out 
by Bharucha, in the Gatha Ushtavaiti (Yasna XLIV. 20) Zoroas- 
ter complains of certain persons called Kavis and Karapans, notably 
those of the family of Usikhsh (comparable to the Vedic Usij) 
as the chief opponents of his new religionb As Jackson suggests 
Usij ( Usikhsh ) in the Avesta appears to be a proper narne^. If we 
accept Istasva as equal to Vishtasp and Usikhsh as referring to 
Ausija we have in the Rigveda a faint echo of the bitter contro- 
versies initiated by the reforms of Zoroaster. 

Bharucha suggests that “ as Vishtasp, when articulated by 
Greek tonguCf became Hystaspes, so pronounced by the Vedic 
Rishi, it assumed the form of Istasva"’. ” As suggested by Hodivala, 
“ some Vedic words beginning with ^and followed by a vowel drop 
the for instance in Rv. 5.41. 2 and 1. 162. 2 the word siig is said 
by Sayana and Malildhara to be used for Similarly in Atharva 
Veda 4. 8. 38 is used for fTO In Persian also we have ‘Andari- 
man* used for Avestan ‘ Vandariman’ and ‘ila’ far Avestan ‘Vira’ 
(hero). In colloquial Marathi ^ is very commonly dropped; as 
1^3 = T%3; ” The Iranian ‘aspa’ termination is the 

same as Sanskrit ‘asva\ On philological grounds, therefore, there 
appears to be no difficulty in equating istasva with Vishtasp. But 
the equation by Bharucha and Hodivala of Istarasmi with the Aves- 
tan Vishtauru and the Persian Gushtam, an ancestor of Vishtasp, is 
not convincing. 

1. Ervad S. D. Bharucha: Zoroastrian Religion and Customs, p. 3. 

2. Zoroaster, p. 43. 

3. Cama Memorial Volume, p. 4. 

4. Zarathustra dnd his Contemporaries in the Rigveda, p. 11. 
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Now in the light of our conclusion that Vishtasp and Zoroas- 
ter belong to the sixth century B. C., and that Vishtasp the royal 
patron of Zoroaster is Vishtasp or Hystaspes, the father of Darius 
the greats a surmise may be offered that in Istarasmi of the Rig- 
veda we may have a reference to Arsames of the Greek writers 
or Arshama of the Achaemenian inscriptions, who was the father 
of Hystaspes ( Vishtasp ) and the grand^father of Darius the great. 
In the Rigveda ‘ ista ’ may be a prefix to the proper name Arasmi. 
As we gather from the inscription of Darius at Behistun, Arsames 
was alive at the time when Darius ascended the imperial throne. 
In view of the identity of Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster 
with Vishtasp the father of Darius, it can be assumed on the basis 
of the Avestan traditions that the father of Vishtasp was also an 
ardent follower of Zoroaster and took part in the controversies re- 
sulting from the emergence of this new creed. 

« 

This surmise induces us to enquire also into the tradition pre- 
served in the Rigveda concerning Susravas, Our conclusion that 
Zoroaster and his royal disciple Vishtasp belonged to the sixth 
century B. C. has made us revive the view that Kai Khusrau of the 
Persian traditions is identical with Cyrus the greath It is well- 
known and almost unanimously suggested by all the Iranian 
scholars that Kavi Husravah of the Avesta, the glorious uniter of 
the Aryan race, is Kai Khusrau of the Persian traditions. Now it 
has been surmised by many an oriental scholar that Husravah of 
the Avesta is the same as Susravas of the Vedas. This will lead to 
the suggestion that Susravas and Cyrus the great may be the same 
person. We get the following brief notice of Susravas in one of the 
Rigvedic hymns. 

i 

qfe H ii ^ ii 

^ n i » n 

( 1. 53.9 and 10 ) 

“ Thou, renowned Indra, overthrewest by thy not-to-be-over- 
taken chariot wheel, the twenty kings of men, who had come 
against Sukavas unaided and their sixty thousand and ninetynin r 
followers. 

1. In the paper, “ The Age of Zoroaster,” referred to above. 
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“ Thou, Indra, hast preserved Susravas by thy succour, Turva- 
yana^ by thy assistance : thou hast made Kutsa, Atithigva, and 
Ayu subject to the mighty though youthful ( king ) Susravas ” 
( Wilson ). 

Against this Vedic account of Susravas let us juxtapose the 
account of the main achievements of Cyrus the great as we have 
it from the inscriptions and Herodotus. After his flight from 
thq court of Astyages, the powerful Median monarch, Cyrus in his 
ancestral home is attacked by the forces of Media. He emerges 
triumphant against Astyages and annexes Media. He spared the 
life of Astyages. After this he overthrows Croesus of Lydia. 
Though Lydia is won and annexed to the Persian empire Cyrus 
kindly treats Croesus, who continues till his last days one of his 
most intimate and trusted friends. After Lydia Cyrus overthrows 
the kingdom of Babylonia. Nabonidus is captured but his life too 
is spared* and he is befriended by Cyrus. Thus Cyrus, rising from 
the humble chieftainship of a small vassal state, while yet young 
conquers three of the strongest and the proudest kingdoms of 
his time. Media, Lydia and Babylonia, and creates the first great 
Aryan empire of the ancient world. The lives of the three defeated 
monarchs are spared and they become subject to Cyrus. We thus 
find a striking similarity in the main achievements of Cyrus the 
great and the brief notice of Susravas we get in the Rigveda. 
Philologically it may not be difficult to equate Atithigva with 
Astyages and Kutsa with Croesus. It is difficult to equate Ayu 
with Nabonidus.'''^ 

1. “ Tnrvayana ” here appears to be an epithet of Susravas, meaning “of 
rapid marches ” or conquering. We may note that in connection with Kv. 6.18.13 
“ Tnrvayana ” is explained by Sayana as an epithet of Atithigva, meaning 
‘tv arita-gamanara,’ of rapid marches. If Tnrvayana is taken as an epithet of 
Susravas, then the verse 6.18. 13 may also be taken to refer to the same faet as 
1.53.10, i. e. Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were made subservient to the great king, 
Susravas or Tnrvayana. Griifith also takes Susravas and Turvayana as the 
name of one and the same king. We may note that in the Iranian legends Kai 
Khusrau or Kava Husravah is reported for his conquests of the Turanians. 
Turvayana in the Rigveda as applied to Susravas may have some connection 
with Turan of the Iranian legends. According to these legends Kai Khusrau 
was the son of the daughter of the Turanian king, whom he subsequently 
overthrew. 

2. We may trace in Ayu a reference to Nabu the Babylonian god, which 
prefix is added to the names of the Babylonian kings like Nabupolassar ( = Nabu 
protect the heir ); Nabuchadrezzer ( — Nabu protect the Crown) and Nabunidus 
( -Nabu is glorious ), the last named king of Babylonia being overthrown by 
Cyrus the great. J^abu may stand as equal to the Babylonian king and it may 
be referred to as Ayu in the Rigveda. But this is only a surmise. According to 
the Zend-Avesta Kavi Husrava fought against the Turanian Frangrasyan 
( Afrasyab ) and also fought against and defeated Auravasara. 
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We may refer to another fact which may suggest that the 
events mentioned in the Rigveda as connected with Susravas may 
refer to Cyrus the great. The author of the Rigvedic hymn under 
consideration is Savya, of the family of Angiras. Dino, who wrote 
in the 4th century B. C., had reported that one Angares was the 
most renowned of the ministrels at the court ot Astyages. He had 
predicted the bravery of Cyrus and the fall of Astyages*. It may 
be that the Angares who was the ministrel and priest of Astyages 
later on became also the priest of Cyrus and may be the author of 
the Rigvedic hymn under consideration. If so, Savya the Angiras 
would then also belong to almost the same period as Ausija, another 
Vedic Rishi referred to above. 

Legends in the Rigveda connected with Kiitsa may also sug- 
gest that the traditions associated with him are similar to those 
given by Herodotus about Croesus ; and these also may refer to the 
events of the sixth century B. C. One of these legends is that 
Indra in some battle in order to protect Kutsa and Etasa stole the 
disc of the sun. 

\ ^ \ 

IV. 30. 4.5 and 6. 

“4. In which ( contests ) for the sake of Kutsa and his allies, 
thou hast stolen, Indra, the ( wheel of the car ) of the sun. 

“ 5. In which ( contests ) thou singly indeed hast warred with 
all those opposing the gods : thou, Indra hast, slain the malignant. 

“ 6. In which ( contests ), Indra, thou hast for the sake of a 
mortal, discomfited the sun, and hast protected Etasa by ( thine ) 
exploits^*’ ( Wilson ). 

We may detect here, as suggested by Griffith, a reference to a 
solar eclipse which may have occurred during a battle in which 
Kutsa and Etasa were involved. Herodotus records a prolonged 
struggle, lasting for five years, 590-585 B. C., between the Median 
King Cyaxares, father of Astyages, and the Lydian King Alyafctes, 

1. “Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster and 
Zoroastrianism”, Fox and Pemberton. (Gama Oriental Institute Publication 
No. 4 ), P. 25. 

2 . This incident also appears to be referred to in the following other 
Rigvedic hymns. I. 121.13; II. 19.4 and 5: V. 29.10; V. 31.11; VI. 15.5; VI. 31.3; 
VIII. 1.11. 
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father of Croesus. During the thick of one of the battles sun was 
eclipsed which terrified both the sides and peace was concluded bet- 
ween the two kings. Croesus, who, it appears, had already for some 
years shared the royal power with his father may have taken part 
in these battles alongside his father. We may note the account of 
Herodotus of this event. “ War lasted between the Lydians and 
the Medes for five years; during this period the Medes often defeat- 
ed the Lydians and often the Lydians defeated the Medes. In the 
sixth year when they were carrying on the war with nearly equal 
success, on occasion of an engagement, it happened that in the heat 
of the battle day was suddenly turned into night. This change of 
the day Thales the Milesian had foretold to the lonians, fixing 
beforehand this year as the very period, in which the change 
actually took place. The Lydians and Medes seeing night succeed- 
ing in the place of the day, desisted from fighting, and both showed 
a great anxiety to make peace ( 1. 74 ). As Herodotus fur- 
ther tells us, peace was made between the two kings, to cement 
which Alyattes gave his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares. In that year ‘astronomical authorities are agreed 
that an eclipse of magnitude sufficient to have constituted the 
portent implied in Herodotus ’ story did occur in Asia Minor^’*. 
It may be surmised that the Rigvedic passages under consideration 
may refer to this eclipse, in which case we may find in Etasa of 
the Rigveda a reference to Alyattes, father of Croesus, who has 
been equated with Kutsa. Philologically it may not be impossible 
to equate Etasa with Alyattes^ ^ 

In some of the Rigvedic hymns Kutsa is called as Arjuneya, 
son of Arjunrl From the grammatical formation Arjuni appears 

1. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, P. 512. 

2. We may note that Attys was the name of the sun-god of Lydia. Attys 
also appears to be a popular name with the kings of Lydia. One of Croesus ’ son 
is also named Attys. In Alyattes, * Al’ may be a prefix to the name Attys. 
Alyattes also appears to be a popular name with the princes of Lydia. 

{^^ 1 ^ II X II 
VII. 19.2. 

Aiding him with thy person, Indra, thou hast, defended Kutsa in combat 
when thou hadst subjugated Dasa* Susna and Kuyava, giving ( the spoil ) to that 
son of Arjuni ” ( Wilson ). 

S3yana explains, as and suggests that it refers to Kutsa. 

Kutsa is called the son of Arjuni also in the following other Rigvedic 
verses: 

I. 112.23; IV. 26.1 and VIII. 1.11. 
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to be the name of Katsa’s mother. We may note that Aryeni:., in 
which name it may not be difficult to recognise the Vedic form 
Arjuneyl- or ArjunI, was the name of Croesus’ sister, who as seen 
above, was married to Astyages. The name of Croesus’, mother is not 
known from the Greek accounts, which only tell us that she was a 
Carian. If Croesus is the same as Kutsa, Arjuneya as applied to the 
brother in the Vedic traditions and Aryenis to the sister in the Greek 
accounts may have reference to the name of their mother. 

Herodotus has recorded the traditions of the extensive con- 
quests of and also of the fabulously great wealth possessed by 
Croesus, whose name had stood as synonym of riches through all 
the centuries since he lived. In the Rigveda Kutsa appears to be 
a special favourite of Indra; the following Rigvedic tradition 
seems to suggest that Kutsa also possessed great riches : 

( V. 29. 10 ) 

“ Thou hast formerly detached one wheel (of the car) of Surya 
(sun); another thou hast given to Kutsa wherewith to acquire 
wealth” ( Wilson). 

We have another Rigvedic legend about Kutsa which may 
recall the traditions about Croesus recorded by Herodotus. 

mM ‘ 

( X. 138. 1 ) 

“Allied with thee in friendship, these thy priests, remembering 
Holy Law, rent Vritra limb from limb, 

When they bestowed the Dawns and let the waters flow, and 
When thou didst chastise dragons at Kutsa’s call.” 

(Griffith ) 

In this legend we may have reference to Kutsa being saved by a 
timely burst of rain from the clouds. Herodotus records about 
Croesus that when he was captured by Cyrus, bound with fetters he 
was placed on a heap of a great pile to which fire was set. Mean- 
while Cyrus having pardoned him commanded the fire tobe instantly 
extinguished, but inspite of the best endeavours the fire could not 
be mastered. Herodotus further notes, “It is related by the Lydians, 
that Croesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
when he saw every man endeavouring to put out the fire, but unable 
to get the better of it, shouted aloud, invoking Apollo, and 
besought him, if any of his offerings had been agreeable to him, to 

58 [ AimalB, B. O. R. I. ] 
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protect and deliver him from the present danger; they report that 
he with tears invoked the god, and that on a sudden, clouds were 
seen gathering in the air, which before was serene and that a 
violent storm burst forth and vehement rain fell and extinguished 
the flames’* (1. 87 ). Croesus was saved and he became one of the 
most trusted friends of Cyrus. We may not believe in all the 
details of the story of the escape of Croesus from the flames as 
given by Herodotus. But the truth underlying it seems to be that 
Croesus had a providential escape, may be from the sudden down- 
pour of rains as he sat on the burning pyre either condemned by 
Cyrus, or more likely in an attempt to self-immolation on his 
defeat. 

We have another oft-repeated legend in the Rigveda about 
Kutsa. This legend refers to the destruction of Susna, called an 
Asura by the commentators, by Indra for the protection of Kutsa’. 
If Croesus and Kutsa be the same person, it may be surmised that 
Susna may refer to Syennesis King of Cilicia, which bordered on 
Croesus’ dominions. According to Herodotus ( 1. 74 ), Syennesis 
the Cilician was one of the two mediators in the battle between 
Croesus ’ father Alyattes and the Median king Cyaxares, during 
which, as already referred to above, the eclipse occurred. May be 
that Croesus in course of his conquests came in conflict and may 
have worsted Syennesis. In certain Rigvedic hymns* the term 
‘ Kuyava * is used side by side with Susna. Sayana explains it 
also as the name of an Asura destroyed by Indra for the benefit of 
Kutsa. It is however possible that Kuyava is an epithet of Susna. 
In the Assyrian records Kue is the name of Cilicia"^. If Susna and 
Syennesis are the same, it maybe surmised that Kuyava as an 
epithet of Susna was perhaps derived from Kue, the country over 
which he ruled. 


1. Rigvedio Hymns, I. 51.6; 63.3; 121.9; II. 19.6; IV. 16.12; V. 29.9; VII. 
19.3; VIIL 85.17. 

m ^ n 

( VI. 31.3 ) 

“Thou Indra, with Kutsa, hast warred against the inexhaustible Suspa; thotll] 
hast overthrown Kuyava in battle; in conflict thou hast carried ofi the wheel 
( of the chariot ) of the sun; thou hast driven away the malignant (spirits).** 

Also compare Rigveda, IV. 16.12 and VII. 19.2. 

3. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, p. 357. 
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As regards Atithigva who, as shown above, may be the same as 
Astyages, there is a recurring legend in the Rigveda, which says 
that for his benefit Indra destroyed Sambara and demolished 
Sambara’s numerous cities. We may quote some cf the Rigvedic 
passages containing this legend, as they may throw, if our surmise 
is correct, new light on the confused history of tnis period. 

JTIFa ^ II ^ II 

I. 51. 6 

“ Thou ( Indra ) hast defended Kutsa in fatal fights with Susna, 
thou hast destroyed Sambara in defence of Atithigva; thou hast 
trodden with thy foot upon the great Arbuda; from remote times 
wast thou born for the destruction of oppressors” ( W ilson ). 

3Ft^ II '» II 

I. 130. 7 

“ For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 
thou, Indra, the dancer (with delight in battle), hast destroyed 
ninety cities ; dancer ( in battle ), thou hast destroyed them with 
( thy thunderbolt ), for ( the sake of ) the giver of offerings' For 
( the sake of ) Atithigva, the fierce ( Indra) hurled Sambara from 
off the mountain, bestowing ( upon the prince ) immense treasure, 
(acquired) by (his) prowess ; all kinds of wealth (acquired) by 
( his ) prowess ” ( Wilson ). 

gd ii ^ ii 

II 19. 6 

For the sake of Divodasa, Indra demolished the ninety-nine 
cities of Sambara *’ ( Wilson). 

siRTcw ^ n \ u 

IV. 26. 3 

“ Exhilarated ( by the Soma beverage ) I (Indra) have destroy- 
ed the ninety-nine cities of Sambara ; the hundredth I gave to be 
occupied by Divodasa when I protected him, Atithigva, at his 
sacrifice ” ( Wilson ). 

33 ^ 113: q43Tlf^ I II ‘l'«f II 

u ’t® ii 

IV 30. 14 and 20 
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“ Thou hast slain the slave Sambara, the son of Kulitara, hurl- 
ing him from the huge mountain. 

‘Tndra has overturned a hundred stone-built cities for Divodasa, 
the donor of oblations*’ ( Wilson ). 

iH mil ^ n X n 

^ wr- q ^ I 

m w^n 

w cf 3TfwfR 1 

VI. 26. 3,5 and 8 

“3. Thou hast cut to pieces Susna for Kutsa, the donor of the 
oblation: thou hast struck off the head ( of Sambara ), imagining 
himself invulnerable, intending to give pleasure to Atithigva. 

“5. Indra, who art the subduer (of foes), thou hast achieved a 
glorious ( deed) inasmuch as thou hast scattered, hero, the hundreds 
and thousands (of the host of Sambara), hast slain the slave Sambara 
(when issuing from the mountain) and hast protected Divodasa with 
marvellous protection. 

“ 8. May we, adorable Indra, thy friends, at this thy worship, 
ofiferred for ( the acquirement of ) wealth, be held most dear to thee : 
may ( my patron ) Ksatrasri the son of Pratardana, be most 
illustrious through the desrtuction of foes and attainment of riches” 
(Wilson ). 


VI. 31. 4 

“Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities of the 
Dasyu Sambara, when, sagacious Indra, thou, who art brought by the 
libation, hast bestowed in thy liberality riches upon Divodasa 
presenting to thee libations, and upon Bharadvaja hymning thy 
praise” (Wilson). 

g#i ^ b 

VL 47. 2 
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“And he ( Indra) has destroyed the numerous hosts of Sambara 
and the ninety-nine cities”’ (Wilson ). 

Putting these various references together we gather that Atith- 
igva won a great victory over Sambara. Sambara’s nunierous cities, 
mentioned variously as ninety, ninety-nine or hundred, were des- 
troyed. If our surmise that Atithigva is Astyages be true, may we 
not have here a reference to the overthrow of Assyria and the com- 
plete destruction of Nineveh and other ancient Assyrian cities at the 
hands of the Medians in combination with the Babylonians ? This 
is more than a mere conjecture, Assyria seems to have been refer- 
red to as ‘Subarum ’ in the following record of Nabopolassar. the 
Babylonian King, who took part in the overthrow of Assyria. “ By 
the word of Nabu and Marduk, who favour my sovereignty, and by 
the great raging weapons of Girra^ the terrible, who scatters my 
foes, I conquered Subarum and turned its land to ruin/’^ It may 
not be difficult to recognise Sambara in Subarum. If so, then in 
the Rigvedic tradition destruction of the Asura Sambara and his 
cities may refer to the defeat of the last Assyrian monarch and the 
destruction of Nineveh and other Assyrian towns.'^ We may 
further surmise that Arbuda ( Rig. 1. 51. 6 ), mentioned along with 
Sambara and also taken by Sayana as an Asura, may be Arbela, a 
very important ancient town of Assyria. In Kulitara as applied 
to Sambara (Rig. 4.30. 14), taken by Sayana as the name of 
Sambara’s father, we may have a reference to Calah, another very 
important town in Assyria, which was the seat of the ancient kings 
of Assyria. May we not also detect in Navati-nava or ninety-nine 
cities of Sambara a reference to Nineveh We know that many 

1. The following Rigvedic hymns also refer to the destruction of Sambara 
and his numerous cities ; 

1. 54.4 and 6; 101.2; 103.8; 112.14; II. 14.6; V. 29.6; VII. 19.5; 99.5; IX. 61.1 
and 2; X. 49.8. 

2. Does Girra here refer to Indra? Girvah, Girvan etc. are used in the 
Vedic literature ( e. g. Rv. VI. 24.6) as epithets of Indra. 

3. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, p. 207. 

4. This took place about 606 B. C. Sin-shar-ishkun, who was perhaps a son 
of Ashurbanipal, perished along with the fall of Nineveh, Classical traditions 
suggest that Sardanapalus was the last Assyrian king in whose reign the 
tragedy occurred. But the Assyrian history as now reconstructed does not bear 
this out. 

5. It may be noted that Nineveh comes very near Ninyanve, which in some 
modern Indian languages is the expression for ninety-nine. It is.not improbable 
that Navatinava may be the sanskritised form of Nineveh and poetically it may 
have symbolised the many towns which were destroyed along with it, 
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anoient towns including the famous Nineveh were utterly destroy- 
ed and razed to the ground when Assyria went down under tbe„ 
assaults of the Medians, 

Now it is a mooted question whether the fall of Assyria and 
the destruction of Nineveh occurred in the time of the Median 
king Cyaxares or his son Asfcyages. The Greek historians put 
it in the reign of Cyaxares. But Berosus, the Babylonian author 
who wrote in the 4th century B. C. and the authors who follow 
him put the event in the time of Astyageg.^ The truth may be that 
this event occurred during the reign of Cyaxares but the final battles 
against Assyria were conducted by his son Astyages. If Astyages 
is the same as the Rigvedic Atithigva and the destruction by the 
latter of Sambara may refer to the downfall of Assyria, then the 
Rigvedic tradition will support the view that Astyages was the 
victor of Assyria. Further it may be noted that the Rigvedic hymn 
VL 26, quoted at some length above, composed by Bharadvaja ( of 
the family of Ahgiras ) appears to be a contemporary record of this 
event. This is evidenced by hymn VL 31. 4 ( quoted above) com- 
posed by Suhotra, a descendant of Bharadvaja; according to this 
hymn Bharadvaja appears to have received liberal gifts when Divo- 
dasa demolished Sambara. This will make Atithigva Divodasa a 
contemporary of KsatrasrI, the patron of Bharadvaja, the author 
of hymn VL 26. KsatrasrI may then be equated with Cyaxares 
( Huvakshatara ), the father of Astyages, whom we have identified 
•with Atithigva. The hymn gives the name of Ksatrasrl’s father 
as Pratardana, in whom we may recognise Phraortes , father of 
Cyaxares. The Brahmanas mention perhaps the same Pratardana 
as a descendant of Divodasa; according to Kausitaki Upanisad 
he met his death in battle.^ We know from Herodotus that Phra- 
ortes. son of Deioces, perished in the war against Assyria ( 1. 
102). Hostilities between Media and Assyria continued in the 
time of Phraortes son, Cyaxares; and it was towards the close 
of Cyaxares’ reign that the Median forces, perhaps under 
the command of Astyages as suggested above, overthrew 
Assyria. It appears that the epithet Divodasa applied to Atithigva 
is a patronymic; and we may equate Divodasa with Deioces, the 
founder of the Median dynasty, who was the great grand-father 
of Astyages. Rigvedic hymn ( 1. 30.7 ) may even suggest that this 
family was an offshoot of the Puru dynasty. 

1. HistoriAns History of the World, Vol. I, p. 444. 

2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 120. Mention is made of Pratar- 
dana in the Kausitaki Brahmana XXYI, 5, 
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The suggestions offered in this paper bring us to the conclusion 
that certain hymns of the Rigveda belong to the sixth century B.O, 
to which Zoroaster and his Gathas so closely related to the Vedic 
lore also belong. We have further seen that the Vedas and the Avesta 
alike seem to refer to certain persons and events of this time. This 
will lend support to the contention of scholars like Johannes 
Hertel that the Avesta may provide evidence of great weight in 
estimating the date and the place of composition of the Rigveda; 
and that both the Rigveda and the Avesta are in a large mea- 
sure the product of the sixth century B. C.^ We may further sug- 
gest that the account left by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers of the ancient kingdoms and dynasties of central and 
western Asia as well as the Babylonian and Assyrian records may 
also throw valuable light on the historical traditions preserved in 
the Rigveda and vice-versa. 

If we assign some Rigvedic hymns to the sixth century B. C. 
others will have to be certainly assigned to centuries, preceding 
the sixth, but some others to the subsequent centuries, as the hymns 
themselves not unfrequently avow a difference of date, some are 
ascribed to the earlier Rishis, while others admit of their being 
new composition. It appears that until we come to the schism ini- 
tiated in the sixth century B. C. by the reforms of Zoroaster, Rig- 
veda, which seems to be essentially the product of the ministrels 
and priests attached to the royal courts, referred to the events and 
traditions common to the Aryans in north-western India, 
Persia, Media, Lydia* and other adjoining places conquered 
by them. This schism deepened when under Darius the 
Great and his successors Zoroastrianism was adopted as the state 
religion of the Achaemenian empire, which, as it expanded, came 
more and more in conflict with the Indian and other eastern sec- 
tions of the Aryans. These religious differences coupled with the 
political animosities created a big gap between the Iranian section 
on the one hand and the Indian and other more orthodox sections 

1. Johannes Hertel in ‘ Die Zeit Zoroasters * suggests that the period of 
Zoroaster’s activity fell about 550 B. C. On grounds different than those advanc- 
ed in this paper, he further suggests that the Rigveda was in large measure 
contemporaneous with the Avesta. 

2. That the influence of Indo-Aryan traditions in western Asia Is much 
earlier than the sixth century B. 0. is to be seen from the fact that the inscrip- 
tions discovered at Boghaz-koi in North-eastern Asia Minor and attributed to 
4he 14th century B. 0. refer to the Vedio deities Mitra, Varupa, Indra and 
NSsatyas. 
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of one and the same people. There is, therefore, no wonder that, 
if we recognise in the Vedic Susravas and the Avestan Husravah 
references to Cyrus the great,’ this mighty ruler is the last hero 
common alike to the Rigveda and the Avesta. After him the Vedic 
records reflect more and more the life and traditions of the eastern 
particularly the Indian sections of the Aryans. There may be a 
great deal of weight in the suggestions of Hiisiiig® and Halevy^ that 
some of the Rigvedic hymns may refer to the period of the Parthian 
and the Saka kings of India. 

We may sum up the identifications suggested above. 

Median Kings 

Het'odohis and other Greek 
sources. 

Deioces 

1 

Phraortes (Fravartish) 

! 

Cyaxares (Huvakshatra) 

I 

Astyages (Ishtuvegu) 

Persian Kings 

Cyrus the great 
Arasmes 

I 

Hystaspes. 

Lydian Kings 

Etasa Alyattes 

I I 

Kutsa Croesus 

The following equations have also been surmised. 

Ayu — Rabonidus (King of Babylon) ? 

Susna— Syennesis ( King of Cilicia ) 

Sanibara— Subram (or the Assyrian Kingdom). 

1. In another paper, “Cyrus the Great and the Battle of the MahSbharata** 
( Nagpur University Journal, No. 6 ), we have suggested that the battle which 
Cyrus fought towards the end of his life against the Indians and their allies and 
his defeat in this battle formed the original nucleus round which the Maha* 
bharata epic grew up. 

2. Die Inder von Boghazkoi.. 

3. Considerations critiques sur quelques points de Thistorique ancienne de 
rinde. 


Rigveda 

Divodasa 

1 

Pratardana 

1 

Ksatrasri 

I 

Atithigva 

Susravas 
( Av. Husravah ) 

Istarasmi 

■■ I, 

Istasva 

( Av. Vishtasp ) 



TWO GOSPELS 
BY 

H. A. Shah 

I— The Virgin Birth and Nativity 

We shall first discuss the ‘Nativity’ which means the birth of 
Jesus Christ, its accepted date being the 25th of December. 

Any basis ? — In such matters, there is generally a silent pre- 
sumption in favour of the veracity of a date which is accepted and 
current since long. It is therefore required that we should look for 
its basis with a view for further investigation, which may involve 
some change. Sir Isaac Newton had carried many investigations in 
the realm of the ancient European chronology. If we read ( see 
quotation “ A ” ) what he says we find that there is no solid founda- 
tion in selecting this month or the date for the event. “ Cardinal 
points of the year were selected ” and then various events were 
distributed. There is no solid ground to justify the one or the other. 
If there had been any, no loophole would have been left for different 
proposals such as the vernal equinox or the autumnal equinox ( see 
quotation “ A ”, its concluding paras ) as a better substitute for 
the nativity. 

Basis in the Gospels The events that took place at the birth of 
Christ are vividly narrated by Luke ( II, 1, 20 ) and by Matthew 
( 1, 18-25 ; II, 1-23 ). There are internal evidences and there is no 
reason why these vivid pictures should not assist us towards a pro- 
per selection of the month. The narration points to a time which is 
not December, the month of severe winter. The nativity is shrouded 
by many movements which are impossible in December. We point 
them out, 

(1) There was a decree for taxing the people ( Luke ) which did 
involve movements on a mass scale from one village to the 
other, in order to get back to one’s own town for the census. 

(2) Accordingly, Joseph and Mary performed a journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem ( Luke ) of Be\eral days. 

(3) Shepherds were abiding in ttie field ( Luke ). 

(4) They were keeping a watch over their flock by night (Luke). 

(5) Shepherds moved unto Bethlehem ( Luke ) which is on the 
crest of mountains of Judea. 

(6) After eight days after the nativity, the parents start for a 
journey to Jerusalem and Nazareth ( Luke II, 22-40 ). 

59 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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(7) Wise men from the east came to Jerusalem and went aWay 
in a different way ( Matthew ). 

(8) They saw the star in the east and that star went before them 
guiding them in their path ( Matthew ). 

(9) Joseph took the young child and the mother by night and 
fled into Egypt from Bethlehem. 

These are the movements that are undertaken in Palestine and 
beyond, in the month of December. Let us see how the topographic 
and seasonal situation is at that time of the year in those regions. If 
we read the quotations “ B ” to “F” we find that from October to 
April ( inclusive ) it is rainy season, January being the wettest 
month; at the higher lands the cold is intense, the snow lying at 
times in the heights of Palestine to a depth of some inches ; while 
the paths get miry and the travel rendered in winter toilsome and 
perilous. 

It is then difficult to assume when the roads were drenched 
or flooded or muddy ^ that all the movements took place under such 
adverse conditions of winter in cold storm, and rains. It is difficult 
to see that the sky and the roads kept clear for days together to 
guide the wise men after the star, and permit travel ; and that the 
shepherds kept themselves and their flock in the field, in open in 
rainy season and under severe winter with every possibility of 
snow-fall. That the star was continuously visible in this climate 
is an unwarranted assumption. It is impossible to conceive that a 
ruler would wisely issue a decree in such a period which may force 
masses of people to perform journeys in awkward conditions and 
which may frustrate the purpose of the census. He would select a 
better time. Even Joseph would not travel in such a climate under 
advanced pregnancy of Mary or after her delivery. On the other 
hand the narration of the gospel nowhere refers to the severity of 
the climate which the authors would not miss to heighten the effect 
of the narrative. Joseph would hardly leave the plains where the 
climate would be milder and go up the hills at that time. That 
applies as well to the shepherds tending their flocks. They would 
be in valleys rather than on hills. 

It therefore appears that the nativity can not fall in December 
and the present date must be given up if gospels are to be a guide 
in the matter. The internal evidence of gospel points to another 
period, to the month of completion of harvest. 

1. Whftre road-making Is not scientific, level is generally lower' than 
that of the field and the roads get flooded and drenched with the slightest shower. 
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The picture of the arrival of Christ is associated with the 
cleansing of the threshing floor “ and he will gather his wheat into 
the garner ” ( Matthew III, 11-12). In another place Jesus is styled 
as the “ Lord of the Harvest ” ( Matthew IX, 38 ). The proper 
time for his arrival in Bethlehem-* house of brerd- ” for rejoicings 
( gospel ) would therefore he the time of completion of harvest when 
the “ wheats are gathered into the garner” (Matthew 111,12). 
The proper month is then August or September as the latest in 
Palestine. See quotation “ C. ” The date of nativity at about the 
autumnal equinox wouldbe justified by the gospels. If we look to what is 
said in quotations “ B ” and *‘ F, ” we will see that December is the 
least fitted month. 

Virgin Birth : — The nativity in about the month of August- 
September leads us to the consideration of the ‘Virgin’ birth 
because the sun then is in the sign Virgo, when, in those days, the 
heliacal rise of the star Canopus is completed. We therefore consider 
the problem of the Virgin Birth. Luke ( I, 26ff. ) alludes to it; so 
does Matthew (1, 18-25 ). They agree in the birth of a son to the 
virgin Mary but they differ in their narration. In Luke, Joseph, 
the husband is not thought of ; in Matthew, the mother does not 
participate in the talk that the angels conduct in either case. 
In Luke, Mary is perplexed. She says— “How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man*' in reply to the announcement to her that 
“the Lord is with thee”. In Matthew, Joseph discovers that 
Mary who is betrothed to him “ was found with the child, of the 
Holy Ghost ”. The angel comes thereafter and ultimately, ‘ he took 
unto him his wife ’ but ‘ knew her not till she had. brought forth a son. ” 

Parallel imagery in the Dramas of Kalidasa : — In the dramas of 
Kalidasa, ‘Vikramorvaslya’ and* Sakuntala,’ we come across a situa- 
tion which, we can say, is very near to the one we find in the 
Matthew. In the Vikramorvaslya, the hero is separated from the 
heroine in the beginning of the rainy season ( Act IV ) and in the 
subsequent act, he comes to know that he has a son although he does 
not remember having been separated from the wife ( except once ) 
so as not to have noticed the signs of her pregnancy. He however 
recollects that only for a few days he noticed in her some faint 
changes which were some indications of the beginning of pregnancy 
( Act V ). The companion of the king offers an explanation to the 
effect that the king should not put this matter to a strict human basis: 
and perhaps, the true explanation of the narrative of the gospels 
bears the same relation. In fact the drama proceeds with the accep- 
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tiance of the son. In the Sakuntala, the king forgets the heroine 
( pregnant in Act V ), “ knew her not ” ; — and the reunion takes place 
when the king meets the son ( in Act VII ). In both the situations in 
these dramas, the red jewel plays a very significant part, towards 
the reunion of the two in the forme;* and towards a recollection of 
the union in the latter drama. The significance of the union in the 
former case lies in the season. It is the season which has followed 
the Indian rainy season, that is to say, the autumn, which is also the 
proper one for the Nativity. 

The true explanation of the imagery of the virgin birth can 
now be inferred. It is during harvest and in autumn that the 
sun enters the sign Virgo and the star that completes heliacal rise 
then is the star Agastya-Ganopus~A Argo Navis; and in that way 
the birth of a son in the virgin conception seems to have arisen. 
The consideration of this star Canopus furnishes a reasonable and 
true explanation of many other points of the gospel narrations. We 
will here refer to another imagery about this star. 

The star which “ the wise men of the East ” saw must have been 
this star. It may be remembered that often Christ takes to a boat 
in the evening and preaches to the multitude. The star Canopus 
belongs to a constellation which is called a ship-Navis-the ship 
Argo. ( cf. “...sat by the sea side. And there were gathered unto 
him great multitude, so that he entered into a boat and sat ; and all 
the multitude stood on the beach. And he spake to them many 
things in parables...” Matthew XIII, 1-3. “...he withdrew from 
thence in a boat, to a desert place apart : and when the multitude 
heard thereof, they followed him on foot from the cities. XIV, 
13-14, and also XIV. 22 ff. ) 

It looks that many of the passages of the gospels can be better 
understood and followed if we refer to the star as the sfcar A-Argo 
Navis, the star Canopus. We cannot pursue the matter further in 
this article as it involves an extensive survey of all the literature 
that is connected with this star. But we will quote one passage 
and conclude this article. “ lisas arrives with a bright child ” 
( ‘ Vedic Mythology ’ -A. Macdonell-p. 48 ). The writer finds that 
Usas is goddess of Dawn at the vernal and the Autumnal equinox 
and in the latter case, the star Agastya is alluded to as a child ( see 
the writer’s article on the “ Vedic Gods ” published in the A. B. O. 
R. I., Vol. XVII ). This conception is very close to the one of the 
mother Virgin with child in her arms. 

To summarise : The winter is not the season and the month ip 
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not December for the nativity. It must be the season of harvest; 
the month then would be August-September when the sun is in the 
sign Virgo and when the star Oanopus (A- Argo Navis-Agastya ) 
rises heliacally, thus furnishing the conception that the Virgin is 
with the child \ This is the proper season when ‘the stones are turn- 
ed into bread’, that is, when the agriculture (process on earth) deve- 
lops into fruitful gathering of the harvest, the proper season and 
months for the nativity and for the rejoicings-for the “ Gospel. ” 

QUOTATIONS 

( A ) A New Analysis of Chronology and Geography ”-62/ Rev, 
William Hales, VoL 7, pp, 92-93, 

The true cause of their fixing on the 25th of December, is thus 
perhaps best explained by Sir Isaac Newton. 

“ The times of the birth and passion of Christ, with such like 
niceties, being not material to religion, were little regarded by the 
Christians of the first age. They who began first to celebrate them, 
placed them in the cardinal points of the year; as the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, on the 25th of March, which when Julius 
Caesar corrected the calendar, was the Vernal equinox; the feast 
of John the Baptist on the 24th June, which was the Summer 
Solstice; the feast of St. Michael on September 29th, which was the 
Autumnal equinox; and the birth of Christ on the Winter Solstice, 
December 25th; with the feasts of St. Stephen, St. John, and the 
Innocents, as near it as they could place them ; and because the 
solstice, in time, removed from the 25th of December to the 24th, 
the 23rd, and the 22nd, and so on backwards, hence some, in the 
following centuries, placed the birth of Christ on December 23rd, 
and at length on December 20th; and for the same reason, they seem 
to have set the feast of St. Thomas on December 21st, and that of 
St. Matthew on Septemer 21. 

“ So also, at the entrance of the sun into all the signs of the 
Julian calendar, they placed the days of the other saints; as the 
conversion of Paul, on January 25th, when the sun entered Aqua- 
rius ; St. Matthias, on February 25th, when he entered Pisces ; St. 
Mark, on April 25th, when he entered Taurus; Corpus Christi, on 

1. Bethleem or Bethlehem is also known by the Hebrew name of ‘Ephrata.’ 
These words mean the “ house of bread ” and ** the land or country” The 
Arabs give it another name resembling the first : for they call it Bait-lahem or 
the “ House of meat ” ( “ The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ ” by J. James Tissot, 
Vol. 1, 17 ff. ). This is a very suggestive name when the harvest season for the 
fliativity holds good. 
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May 26th, when he entered Gemini ; St. James, on July 25th, when 
he entered Cancer ; St. Bartholomew, on August 24th, when he enter* 
ed Virgo; Simon and Jude, on October 28th, when he entered Scorpio; 
and if there were any other remarkable days in the Julian calendar 
they placed the saints upon them : as St. Barnabas on June 11th, 
where Ovid seems to place the feast of Vesta and Fortuna, and the 
goddess Matua; and St. Philip and St. James, on the first of May, a 
day dedicated both to the Bona Dea, or Magna Mater, and in the 
goddess Flora, and still celebrated with her rites. 

“ All which shews that these days were first fixed in the Chris- 
tian Churches by mathematicians at pleasure, without any ground in 
tradition ; and the Christians afterwards took up with what they 
found in the calendars • Prophecies of Daniel, Chap, ii. Part I, 
p. 144. 

Hospian, a learned German Antiquary, is of opinion that the 
Christians at Rome did not celebrate the 25th of December, as 
thinking Christ was then born, but to make amends for the Heathen 
Saturnalia ; which was a season of great festivity, beginning on 
December 16, and lasting three days, but usually prolonged to the 
end of the week, on account of the succeeding feast of Sigillarii. 
Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap 10. And indeed the crowding together 
so many holidays, near the end of December, as we find in the 
calendar, strongly confirms this opinion. 

To determine the true day of Christ’s birth, as Scaliger says, 
belongs to God alone, not man. Of all the various conjectures that 
have been proposed, the most probable are either ( 1 ) that “ Christ, 
our Passover ” was born about the time of the Verml equinox, when 
the Passover was celebrated, or ( 2 ) about the Autumnal equinox at 
the celebration of the feast of the tabernacles, when “ the Word 
became flesh, and tabernacled among us, { John i. 14 ), or ( 3 ) on the 
great day of atonement, the 10th day of the seventh month as “ a 
faithful high-priest, in things pertaining to God, to make atonement 
for the sins of the people ( of Israel )” Heb. ii. 17; “to be himself a 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only but also for those of 
the whole world. ” John ii. 2. And if this last ( Adopted by pri- 
mate Usher ) be preferred, it gives a peculiar emphasis to the 
declaration of the angel to the shepherds on the night of the nati- 
vity : — “ Fear not, for lo, I bring you glad tidings of great ]oy, 
which shall be unto all the people ( of Israel ) ; for unto you is born 
this day a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. Glory to God in the 
highest, and 'on earth, peace, goodwill towards men.” Luke ii. 10-14. 
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(B) ^'Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels'' 2 Vols. J, Hastings. 

Winter in Palestine: — This is the time of cold and rain storms. 

The modern Arab name Esh-shitta, means literally ‘the rain*. 
It is the season in which the rain supply of the year falls; it lasts 
roughly for seven months form October to April inclusive,i\ms includ- 
ing the part of the year which we call spring. While in the deeper 
parts of the Jordan valley it is never very cold, the raw air breeds 
many discomforts in the rainy season. On the higher lands, however, 
the cold is often intense, snow lying in times e.g. in Jerusalem to a depth* 
of some inches. The rain moistens the soil, hard baked by the 
summer sun. In a land where the science of road-making is practi- 
cally unknown, the paths go swiftly to mud, so that travel in winter is 
always toilsome, and not seldom perilous." — W. Ewing. 

( C ) Summer in Palestine. — This term stands in the Gospels for 
the time of heat as distinguished from the season of cold and rain 
storms. These terms indicate the great division of the year in the 
East. Scripture has no special words for spring and autumn; while 
the Arab speaks of er-rabia, ‘the time of fresh pasture’, and el-kharif 
‘the time of gathering* of grapes and other fruits, they are hardly 
regarded as distinct seasons. Saif wa shitta, * summer and winter ’ 
sum up the year for him. When in the less frequent showers of early 
April, the fig leaves burst out^ and cover the immature fruit on the 
twigs, the days of cloudless sunshine are ‘at hand.’ These last 
from April, through the harvest in the end of May, the threshing and 
winnowing that follow, and the gathering of the fruits in August and 
September, until the clouds of October herald th^ coming of rains and 
cold"—W, Ewing. 

(D) Vol. l,p. S9. 

“ Ploughing began immediately after the ‘ early rain ’ had 
softened the ground i. e. towards the end of September or the begins 
ning of October, and went on right through the winter provided the soil 
had not become too wet and therefore, too heavy. Usually a 
single ploughing sufficed, but if the soil was very rough it was 
ploughed twice 

(E) Vol. I, p. S9. 

“ The sowing season began in the early days of October. A begin- 
ning was made with pulse varieties, barley came next, and wheat 

1 Matthew xxiv. 32-34. “Now from the fig tree learn her parable: when het 
branoh is now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the 
summer is nigh ; even so ye also, when ye see all these things, know ye that h6 
is nigh, even at the doors 
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followed. Millet was sown in summer, the land being prepared for 
it by irrigation. When the winter set in cold and wet, barley was 
not sown till the beginning of February. ” 

(F) Vol. I. p. 40. 

“ The Water Supply of the Country Unlike Egypt, which 
owed its fertility exclusively to the Nile, Palestine had its time of 
rain ( Dt. xi. 10, 11, 14, Jer. v. 24 etc.). The ^ early rain" of the 
Bible is that of October, which precedes ploughing and sowing; the 
* latter rain ’ denotes the refreshing showers that fall in March and 
April, and give much-needed moisture to the growing crops; The 
intervening period is marked by the heavy rains of winter, the wettest 
month being January, The rainfall is not uniform over the country. 
In the Jordan valley it is very slight ; at Jerusalem it averages 
about 20 inches annualhf, in some other upland, regions it is almost 
twice as much. In the highest lying parts, as Lebanon, there is a con- 
siderable fall of snow. There are also many brooks and springs 
(Dt, viii. 7.), and irrigation is employed, especially in gardening, 
though naturally on a much smaller scale than in Egypt. The 
summer months are hot and rainless.” 

II — The Son of Man: Miracles and Betrayal 

Canopus: — In the first article on the “ Virgin Birth and Nativity ” 
we pointed out that December and a late date in the month were 
not in harmony with the movements that were before and after 
the birth of Christ, in the land and in the then prevailing season 
of Palestine ; and the other description of Christ as Lord of 
Harvest suggested for the arrival the time of harvest in the months 
of August-September which agreed with the course of Sun in the 
sign Virgo, leading to the symbolical description of the Virgin 
giving birth to the Son. That was the time of the heliacal rise of 
the star Canopus in the southern quarter. The description of the 
Lord of Harvest will be helpful in more than one way. 

Mt. IX, 33-8 ; X, 1-4. 

“ And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness.... 

Then saith he unto his disciples: The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Pray you therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth labourers into his harvest. 

” And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave them 
authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of disease and all manner of sickness. 
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Now the names of the twelve apostles are these : ( here the 
list of the twelve follows which we quote later on ). *’ 

Taking to a boat ( MT. XTII, 2 “ » .He entered into a boat, and 
sat ; and all the multitude stood on the beach... ” ) further emphasiz- 
ed the character of the Lord of Harvest, w^hich explained the Virgin 
birth, viz. star Canopus, A-Argo Navis, lucida in the ship Argo. 
Now we will point out some of the incidents in the life of Christ 
which help us more to understand it. The circumstances around 
the birth had a local colour but the other narrations do not admit of 
the geographic limitations. With certain facts about this star and 
regarding the occurrences about its time we can understand the 
narrations of the evangelists far better. 

We refer to the gospel of St. Matthew (Mt.) to “ Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels” in two vols. by J. Hastings, ( T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburg, 7th edt., 1927 ) referred to as “ DCG ”, and to “A Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geography, History 
and Literature ’ by John Dowson ( Kegan P. T. Trubner. London, 
5th edt., 1913 ) referred to as “ Dow. ” The list of apostles varies 
slightly in their order. However, for the purpose of this article, we 
stick to the order of Mt. and do not regard the variation. 

Son of Man and Father in Heaven 

There are many references to both these phrases — ‘Son of Man 
and Father in Heaven * — in the gospels. They proceed from Christ. 
For their occurrences one may consult DOG under “ Son of Man ” 
and ‘ Father We give only a fev/ instances: 

Mt. IX, 6 — But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.... 

Mt.XI, 19 — The son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say. Behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners ! 

Mt. XXVI,63“4. — ...tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God. Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said : never- 
theless I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven. 

It will be evident that the title “Son of Man” means much more 
than an emphasis on man as human being. The virgin birth concep- 
tion is against human emphasis. The title therefore needs explana- 
tion. Let us put in here some references to the Father in heaven : 
Mt. VI, 9-11 — After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Father 
which art in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
60 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
on earth. Give us this day our daily bread. 

Mt. X, 32-3-Every one therefore who shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my Father which 
is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven. 

Mt. V, 44-5-... but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. 

The title here gets extensive through the ‘ sons of your Father, * 
Without attending the apparent contradiction in the last passage to 
the previous one, we may consider the problem in the ordinary way. 
The Father in heaven is not Sun (he maketh his sun to 
rise ) as it will be clear from the above quotation. Therefore 
we must have an interpretation which will meet all the des- 
criptions. For that we have to look into the history of Cano- 
pus and for that, into the history of Canopus in the sacred 
literature of the great religion in Asia and in its home in India 
too. Accordidg to the great lexicon, Amara, Canopus-Agastya 
is “Maitra-Varuna’*, son of gods Mitra and Varuna (1,3,20). 
“ Agastya and Vasistha are said in the Bgveda to be the offspring 
of Mitra and Varuna, whose seed fell from them at the sight of 
Urvasi.” — Dow. p. 4. As the author of this article finds it, the God 
Mitra is a regent of the Gnomon called Sanku at times ‘Purusa’ 
wherein another divine sage is also identified, the sage Manu, the 
first man and the father of human race ( of manavas ). The god 
Varuna is found to be the regent of the Pole star and in Vedas, he 
holds the suzerain place in the realm of heaven, and is very natur- 
ally and generally associated with the Gnomon, Mitra-Manu. Manu 
(Gnomon) is often called the son of Vivasvan which is also another 
name of Pole star. For all these interpretations one has to read the 
article “Vedic Gods” sections I and IV (published in the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar O. E. Institute, Vol. XVII ). Canopus 
as son of Man ( Manu ) and of the Father ( Varuna ) In heaVen meets 
the description of the gospels. The eating and drinking may just 
refer to the plenty and joy of the harvest reflected in the depiction of 
the seasonal god. As to the power of Canopus regarding sins etc., and 
of Varuna the sacred literature of Vedas and of the BhagaVata 
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is enough. Brhaspati and Visnu in Vedas and Krsna in the classi- 
cal literature of India are depictions of the moral and ultrahuman 
power of Canopus over mankind. Denial of it (Mt. X, 32-3 ) will 
be denial of the etrnal laws of Varuna, expressed through Canopus. 
Harvest is the season of arrival of Canopus and hence, bread secur- 
ed out of human efforts and out of divine grace is a natural re- 
ference in prayers. A.t the time of the heliacal rise of this star 
Canopus, the rise of stars of Ursa Major (Saptarsi), particularly 
of the star Vasistha takes place. This may well have been the re- 
presentation of the “wise men from the East” present at thai time, 
departing another way (Mt. II, 1-12). The star they saw was 
Canopus, rising heliacally in Aug.-Sept., and the young child can 
be none other than the son of “Mitra-Varuna. ’* The emotions in 
the narrations are human, the garb is symbolical and the truth 
is astronomical. “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” ( Mt. XIII, 55) 
Yes-in the same way. When the star appears, the constellation 
Citra ( in sign Virgo) Spica-A-Virgo star sets heliacally and its 
regent god is Tvastr, who is the divine carpenter ( Amara. II, 10, 9 
Tvastr = Carpenter ). Urvasi of whom .Canopus ( = Aurvaseya) 
was born by Mitra and Varuna, is representing equator in the drama 
Vikramorvasiya of the great poet Kalidasa and the equatorial star 
at that season is Citra. { Citralekha is the companion of Urvasi in 
the drama ). Thus the carpenter is associated with the “ Son of 
Man. ” 

Two Miracles : — 

The star Canopus does perform the two miracles. It is harvest 
and plenty at the autumnal season of sign Virgo when, in the 
north, we see seven stars of Ursa Major ( Saptarsi ) and when the 
sun is in it ( Virgo ) in stars of Hasta ( five stars-Corvus ) and in 
two single stars each of Citra ( Spica ) and Svati ( Aroturus- 
A-Bootes comprising Virgo ). Thus with five loaves (five stars of 
Corvus-Hasta ) and two fishes ( Citra- Svati, = Spica- Arcturus ) 
the Lord of Harvest fed the multitude, the five thousand and more. 
( Mt. XIV, 13-21 ). What was left is twelve which, as we see later, 
is the number of months, signs and also of the apostles of Canopus. 
The season of harvest has the divine grace of this star and all get 
their bread. In Vedic descriptions, Tight is spoken of in many 
ways, amongst which come ‘food’ and ‘water’ ; ‘and stars* are styled 
‘fishes ’ ( they never wink-stellar gods never wink-Amara. HI, 
3,218 “ ” ). Later, light is called ‘ blood ’ and ‘ wine • 

from its red colour and which coloursense-of light-has a bearing in 
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the passage of the Last Supper (Mt. XXVI, 26-29 ). 

The same phenomena of plenty of the season and of the year 
gets another story, round the seven stars of Ursa Majoris-Saptarsi- 
in Mt. XV, 32-39. Four thousand and more were fed by these seven 
‘loaves ’and fishes and since the process repeats every year, the 
seven ‘ baskets * ( Saptarsi ) remain always full feeding the mul- 
titude-the number stands for many, for mankind. The grace is of 
the seasonal star but the time and the work of the period is 
always through the passage of the sun in the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Thus the “ miracle” of Canopus works through ( the signs ) 
the twelve apostles. 

The Twelve Apostles : Betrayal : — 

Mt. IX, 2-4 enumerates them. With equivalent signs they are 
as under. The first is naturally the most near to Canopus and that is 
the sign of the longitude of Canopus, the sign Gemini. Then the last 
one is the farthest from Canopus and it is Taurus and it is the sign 
in which this star sets heliacally\ and when this star sets in west in its 
daily course, the constellation in the opposite direction in east (south) 
is the Southern Cross. The idea of crucification on a cross gets 
thus associated. And every sign has 30 divisions, 30 degrees, 
which in the narration become thirty ‘pieces of silver’ (Mt. 
XXVI, 16 ), the price for the betrayal of Son of Man. The emo- 
tions are unmistakably human. The pathos is human. But the 
truth is more than human : it is the symbolical description of the 
astronomical phenomena rather than betrayal by human Jews. 
Indeed, wlien Canopus sets, it is away from not one but from all the 
signs so far visibility is concerned. ” Then all the disciples left 
him and fled “(Mt. XXVI, 56) is literally ( i. e. astronomically) true. 
So the sign in which Canopus sets has the sun in it, it is dead, and 
accordingly, immediately after the “ betrayal Judas— the Taurus- 
“ went away and hanged himself ” ( Mt. XXVIl, 6 ), leaving the 30 
“pieces " in the sanctuary-the zodiac. Thus the sign and the apostle 
bid exit. The pathos is indeed human but the truth is stellar and 
what is the value of any emotion or fact today if truth is not a part 


and parcel of it ? 

The list : 1st Simon who is called Peter ... Gemini 

2 iid Andrew, his brother ... Cancer 

3rd James, the Son of Zebedce ... Leo 

4th John, his brother ... Virgo 

5th Phillip Libra 

6tb Bartholomew ... Scorpio 
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7th Thomas 

8th Matthew, the publican 
9th James, the Son of Alphaeus 
10th ThaddsBus 
11th Simon the Cananaean 
12th Judas Iscariot “who also 
betrayed him.” 


Sagittarius 

Capricorn 

Aquarius 

Pisces 

A|^es 

Taurus 


Mt. X, 4 says regarding the 12th “ who also betrayed him ” or 
according to another version “ who also delivered him up.” Why 
ALSO ? This word would include others in this occurrence. ‘Deli- 
vered him up’ seems to be more near the original purport --Canopus 
delivered over by Taurus. Furthur, it is remarkable ( Mt. IX, 9 ) 
that the 8th M atthew ( representing Capricorn ) is sitting at the 
place of toll which would then mean the juncture point at the 
winter solstice. 


We may now read the passage of Mt. X, 16-23 to note the 
sense of ‘deliver up’ with reference to the twelve. “And brother 
shall deliver up brother to death, and the father his child ; and 
children shall rise up against parent^, and cause them to be put to 
death ... he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved. But 
when they persecute you in this city, flee into the next : for verily 
I say unto you. Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of Man be come ” is a picture of setting signs 
preceded or followed by one of themselves, astrologically, third 
being brother, fifth the child and fourth or tenth father ; and the 
order changing amongst them, till { and after, too ) the coming of 
the Son of man-Canopus. “ What I tell you in the darkness, speak 
you in the light ” ( Mt. X, 27 ) is literally true. Canopus shines at 
night. Signs work by su n at day. 

The fourth is John, representing the female Virgo and thus he 
would be associoted with Mary the Virgin, since Canopus rises then 
heliacally ( sun in Virgo ). 

The first group of four is intimately associated with the Canopus, 
from its longitude to its heliacal rise. ( Cf. Mark XIII, 1-13 ). In 
the famous picture of the Last Supper (by Leonard Da Vinci ) we 
see Christ seated between Peter ( Gemini ) and John (Virgo ) which 
is significant enough for their connection with the Son of Man. The 
supper is arranged in a place indicated by a man bearing a pitcher 
of water ( Mark XIV, 13-14 ) which is suggestive of another 
Indian name of Canopus, connected with water-pot, “ Kumbha ** 
( vide-Dow. “ Agastya ” ). 
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We have Bome details of the association of Christ and Peter. It 
is Peter who also is definite about the Christ when all the disciples 
were questioned ( Mt. XVI, 13-*20 ). “ But who say ye that I am ? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, “Thou art Christ, the Son of 
living God. Peter (Gemini) is naturally expected to have a better 
communion, being the sign of the longitude of Canopus. But that 
sign is overcome for some time when the star Canopus disappears 
( heliacally ) and that is the “denial” of the Lord by Peter. “ Now 
Peter was sitting without in the court ” (Mt. XXVL 69 ), and that is 
very natural since it was then prevalence of Taurus. (Mt. XXVI, 
69-73) asserts thrice the association of Peter-Gemini with Jesus-very 
naturally. But the human level of Peter is not encouraged in 
(Mt. XVI, 21-24), for “he mindeth not the things of God,” the natural 
course ( heliacal setting ) of Canopus, and is carried off by one 
fact only. But Peter is just human as well as, as Gemini, astrono- 
mical when he asserts ( Mt. XXVI, 31-35 ) “ If all shall be 
offended in thee, I will never be offended”. The subsequent 
tragedy is the limitations of Peter, he being least responsible, 
it being the astronomical course. It was not left to him ‘ to 
die -with the Lord’ — to form an unbroken company ( Mt. 
XXVI, 35 ). And the course of Canopus ( set heliacally ) extends to 
three signs further-Gemini, Cancer and Leo, the three disciples 
are taken with him (Mt. XXVI, 36-46) but they fell heavy 
with sleep-the three signs wherein Canopus is left alone-in agony 
and here Mt. seems to have changed the order into one we 
read in Mark III. 16-19. But Peter wants to follow the Master 
walking on the waters-on waves ( Mt. XIV, 22-33 ). The two 
months before Virgo are of rainy season and Peter as Gemini can- 
not follow into the rainy season, with the master. Even (naturally) 
he has difficulty in recognising him “Lord, if it be thou,.f" since 
Canopus was not yet risen ( heliacally ) although it was crossing 
the region of waters “ walking upon the sea. ” All except Peter 
felt it to be apparition which was natural, they did not see or feel the 
( heliacally ) set star even as much as Peter, Gemini, alone could 
feel to a limited extent. That was the ‘little faith’ in Peter 
( Mt.XIV, 31 ). This is also the time and phenomena of Transfigura- 
tion ( Mt. XVII, 1-13 ) when Canopus is in clouds ( heliacally set 
and rainy season) in company with divine personages. This 
vision is left to the three signs between Gemini and Virgo. Why 
Andrews is left out cannot be ascertained at present. 

We need not multiply instances which elucidate more and 
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more the nature of Christ and the twelve, the Canopus and the 
twelve signs; the same elements will explain the Resurrection. 
Betrayal and the resurrection are the phenomena of yearly re- 
currence. “ He that hath ears, let him hear ” ( Mt. XIIL 43 ). 
Rising and setting of the signs is also referred to in Mt, XIX, 
30. But many shall be last that are first ; and first that are last ”, 
Thus the twelve in rotation carry the work of the Master including 
the miracles and the betrayal every year. We repeat that Canopus 
is the key to the life of Christ, of “ Gospel 



INDRA AND AHALYa 
BY 

R. Shama Sastry 

It is related in the Epics that Indra, the sun, loved Ahalya, the 
wife of Gotama, who, coming to know of their intimacy, cursed 
Indra to be spotted and Ahalya to be a stone. Yielding to her 
entreaty, he said that when Rama, the son of Dasaratha, steps over 
Ahalya’s stony form, she will recover her former form. With a view 
to account for Indra’s immoral conduct, Kumarila, the founder of 
the school of Vedio exegesis, named after him, explained the 
story as a form of sun-dawn myth, which is translated by Prof. Max 
Muller as follows:— 

“ Prajapati, the lord of creation, is a name of the sun, and he is 
called so, because he protects all creatures. His daughter Usas is the 
dawn. And when it is said that he was in love with lier, this only 
means that at sun-rise the sun runs (abhyeti ) after the dawn, the 
dawn being at the same time called the daughter of the sun, because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner, if it is said that 
Indra was the seducer of Ahalya, this does not imply that god Indra 
committed such crime, but Indra means the sun and Ahalya ( from 
ahan and li ) the night and as the night is seduced and ruined by 
the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the paramour of 
Ahalya”. Criticising Kumarila’s view the professor says When 
the Rgveda says that Agni is the lover of maidens ( jarah kaninam, 
I, 66, 4 ) and the lover of dawns (usasain jarah, VII, 9, 1 ), when 
it says, prabodhaya jaritar jaramindram ( X, 42, 2 ), 0 singer 
wake up the lover Indra, it would, I think, be rather inappropriate 
to say that jara means destroyer. Probably the word is derived 
form jar, to go, to approach, which is a root in group No. 118 of the 
the list. The Rgveda ( X, 3, 3 ) says about Agni thus— svasaram 
jaro abhyeti— the lover approaches the sister ( the dawn ).” 

It is to be noted that Ahalya is one of the five maidens, the mere 
mention of whose names is stated to destroy all sin. They are 
( 1 ) Ahalya, ( 2 ) Draupadi, ( 3 ) Tara. ( 4 ) Tara, ( 5 ) Mandodarl. 
I take these kanySs ( Vedic kanas ) to be the following asterisms, 
for reason that the word kana is used in RV. X, 61 to denote the 
same asterisms. Ahalya is Ardra which is compared to a coral 
stone in the list of asterisms. Draupadi is Visakha which is com- 
pared to a tree ( A^vattha or pippala ) with its root turned up and 
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its branches down; she is the daughter of Dru-pada, the root of the 
tree. Of the two Taras, one is Rohini, the mother of Budha, Mer- 
cury; the second is P. Phalguni, the wife of Vali, first, and then of 
Sugriva, Indra’s son, and father of Jupiter. Mandodarl 'is Saranyu 
( Asvini ), the mother of the Asvins, the two Asvin asterisms; or 
Krttika, or P, Asadha, the mother of Agni, Mars. Ahalya means not 
haly a, not fit for ploughing, that is stony ground. Since Ardra is stone, 
she is Ahalya. She is the wife of Gotama, the best bull, the moon, 
the husband of the 27 asterisms. The curse implies a solar eclipse 
by the asterism Ardra, when the asterism takes the appearance of a 
colourless stone and Indra, the sun, appears marked with thousands 
of spots, and Gotama, the colourless moon, is near the sun, it being 
a new-moon day. She regains her brilliant colour on a full-moon day 
when the feet, rays, of Rama, the sun, 180° from her, fall upon her. 
This seems to be the simple significance of the allegorical story of 
Ahalya. 


Cl [ AnnalSi K. I. J 



NARHAD INSCRIPTION OF VIGRAHARAJA IV, V. 1218 

BY 

Dasharatha Sharma 

The name of the Cahamana mler Vigraharaja IV or Visala- 
deva of Sakambhari is well known to students of Rajput history. 
He ruled from about V. 1209 to 1223, and was responsible for the 
capture of Delhi from the the Tomaras, defeat of the Ghaznavite 
ruler, most probably either Khusrau Shah or Khusrau Malik, and 
for the building of the Sarasvati-mandira of Ajmer on the site of 
which and built out of whose materials stands the mosque popularly 
known as Adhrd din ka jhompra. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s list of the 
inscriptions of Northern India mentions three records of this ruler, 
bearing respectively the dates V. 1210, 1211, and 1220. The in- 
scription published here for the first time bears the date V. 1218, 
and is based on an estampage kindly supplied by Captain Principal 

S. D. Pande of the Birla College, Pilani. The inscription was 
originally discovered at Narhad, formerly known as Narbhata, and 
is now in the Birla College, Pilani ( Jaipur State, Eajputana ). 

TEXT 

1. Om. Samvat 1218 MSrga vadi 15 

2. Sanau Naigamanvaya-Kayastha-Thakura 

3. Srl-Srlcandra-suta-Vllhana-putra^ 

4. Talhana(h) svargaloke gatah U 

5. Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Pa- 

6. ramesvara-Srimad = Vigraharajadevarajye Tha. 

7. SrI-'8omade(ve)na nijasya...' rthe 

8. [ doha ] karapita )l subham bhavatu II 


1 Three letters here are extremely indistinct. 



THE IMPERIAL MYSTICS OF DELHI 
By 

S. R. Sharma 

My heart, like the bud of the red, red rose, 

Lies fold within fold aflame ; 

Would the breath of even a myriad springs 
Blow my heart's bud to a rose ? 

Poets and Mystics are difficult to distinguish one from 
another. They are in imagination all compact. But, while all 
poets need not be mystics, all mystics are essentially poetic. Their 
hearts * like the buds of the red, red rose, lie fold within fold 
aflame.^ The above lines, worthy of a poet and mystic, are not 
from Blake, but from Babur — the founder of the Mughal Empire 
in India. 

Much has been written about the emperors of this dynasty of 
Delhi, but little that is of abiding human interest. Historians, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are incorrigibly — almost it- 
tolerably — political. If they were a whit more human their app- 
eal would be wider and more enduring. Under the purple poli- 
tical cloak of the Mughal emperors there was always beating a 
warm human heart ; under their jewelled crown was often a 
philosophical head concealed. The purpose of the present cau- 
serie is to throw some concentrated light upon this least suspect- 
ed aspect of Mughal history. 

To avoid being mystical ourselves, it is desirable to define 
our principal terms and the limitations of our scope. In the first 
place, ‘ mystic ’ is here not to be understood in a rigidly schola- 
stic sense. Secondly, the emperors themselves were too much 
pre- -occupied with political activity to allow ‘ the breath of even 
a myriad springs * to blow their heart's buds into fully blossom- 
ed roses. But the glimpses available to us, from their own writ- 
ings or recorded sayings, certainly indicate a mystical vein 
running through their inner lives. They were primarily or out- 
wardly men of action ; else, they could not have built up and 
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administered so magnificent an empire. In their domestic life 
they were deeply social ; without which they would have been 
unapproachable tyrants. But beneath all these ' fold within fold 
aflame ’ was an intense personality romantic and poetical like 
Babur^s, refined and humane like HumAyun's, intellectual and 
eclectic like Akbar’s, epicurian and hedonistic like Jahangir’s, 
and ShahjahanV or esoteric and mystical like Dara Shukoh’s, 
and stoic and puritanical like Aurangzib^s. All these were un- 
doubtedly great men despite their well-known weaknesses. But 
for the political accident of their birth, had they been free to 
develop their private individualities, the Mughal emperors might 
have been a family of cultivated gentlemen, philosophers, poets, 
plrs^ with their minds' and hearts suffused with religious 
mysticism. 

In the light of the above remarks let us now acquaint our 
selves, as intimately as the records permit, with these imperial 
mystics. 

+ + + + 

Babur was truly and sincerely religious, though he changed 
his sectarian labels ( Sunni and Shia ) to suit political exigencies. 
So. also did Humayun, to get the support of the Persians. The 
addiction of the one to wine, as of the other to opium, did not 
tarnish the soul of either. The conqueror of Hindustan begins 
his autobiography with the invocation “ In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate ; and this is no mere conventional 
dedication. As the Waqiat testifies, Babur never forgot God in 
the hour of victory or defeat. ‘‘ By the grace and mercy of 
Almighty God, he records about his triumph at Panipat, “ this 
diflScult affair was made easy to me. Quoting from the Qoran 
on another occasion he exclaims • 

Say. — 0 God I who possessest the kingdom 1 Thou givest 
it to whom Thou wilt and Thou takest it from whom Thou wilt ! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art Almighty. ^ 

When he recovered almost miraculously, from the poison ad- 
ministered to him at Delhi ( on 21 December 1526 ), he wrote in 
a letter : “ He who has been near to death knows the worth of 
life... God gave me new-birth I Through God I know today 
the worth of life. 
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But, even more than the above citations, the following two 
occasions will serve to illustrate the sparkling sincerity of the 
man of faith that Babur essentially was — 

On the eve of his battle with Rana Sahga-- ‘ On Monday the 
23rd of the first Jumada ( Fb. 25th), when I went out riding, I 
reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease from sin had been 
always in my mind, and that my forbidden acts had set lasting 
stain upon my heart. Said I, ‘ Oh 1 my soul ' 

‘ How long wilt thou draw savour from sin ? 

Repentance is not without savour, taste it 1 * 

( Persian ) 

* Through years how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee ? 

How much hast thou been thy passions* slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? ’ 

( Turki ) 

In this mood of sincere repentance—characteristic of deeply re- 
ligious men — Babur renounced his long addiction to wine. The 
farman which he issued on this occasion opens with the words 
of the Qordn : “ Let us praise the Long-^suffering one who loveth 
the penitent and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let 
thanks be rendered to the gracious one who absolveth his debtors 
and forgiveth those who seek forgiveness. He goes on to state 
that ‘ the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the abandon- 
ment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid and the 
help that cometh from on high. ' 

“ After some days of sorrow and repentance, we (from the 
Shah to the sipahi ) abandoned all evil practices one by one, and 
the gates of retrogression became closed. On this occasion I 
received a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say : 
“ Is not the time yet come unto those who believe, that their 
hearts should humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that 
truth which hath been revealed ? '' Thereupon we set ourselves 
to extirpate the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked 
at the gate of repentance. The Guide of help assisted us. ..and 
an order was given that with the Holy War there should begin 
the still greater war which has to be waged against sensuality/^ 
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Here we are face to face with a religious Mystic rather than 
an ordinary conqueror. His end was of a piece with this trait. 

“OGod! if a life may be exchanged for a life, I, who am 
Babur, give ray life and my being for Humayun. 

During the rite fever surged over him, and convinced that 
his prayer and offering had been accepted, he cried out,^' I have 
bprne it away I I have borne it away ! 

Such was the sunset of the first of the philosophical minded 
Mughal emperors. Indeed had Babur proclaimed on the eve of 
the battle of Khanua : 

Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

( Persian ) 

He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of death. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Fasieth at last from Earth's house of woe. 

( Turki ) 

Before Babur quitted the inn of life, he had once contemplated 
abdication in favour of his beloved son Humayun, declaring 
“ Though I be not related to dervishes^ 

Yet am I their follower in heart and soul. 

Say not a king is far from a dervish^ 

I am a King but yet the slave of dervishes. *' 

Humayun, the son of such a father, and carefully trained by him, 
lived to be a gentleman of refinement and culture. But we are 
more concerned here with his inner life than his social and in- 
tellectual accomplishments. His religious faith, however, bordered 
too often on superstition. His credulity in omens and astrology 
are too well known to require mention in detail. According to 
Khwandamlr, ‘ His mind is the seat of the secrets of eternity.’ 
Hie heart is the receiver of the rays of God’s guidance ; 

His words ( are) the discourses of the secrets of truth. 

Even if we regard these as conventional epithets, Humayun 
certainly indulged in innovations which revealed the workings 
of his mind. For instance the mystical values ho attached to 
the number twelve. “For, twelve is the number of digits on 
which the regulation of most worldly affairs, and of every mo- 
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mentous business has been ordained since the creation of the 
world to the present time. Firstly because the eighth heaven is 
divided into the twelve Signs of the Zodiac and the direction of 
ten revolutions of the Sun, the Moon and the ctars, and the seven 
planets is contingent on the Signs of the Zodiac. And the calcula- 
tions for months and years are based on their revolutions, and 
the light of the truth of this idea shines as the passage of days 
and mouths in different parts of the universe. ( Khwandamlr) 
This is sheer obscurantism or pseudo-mysticism. Yet, if it is 
true as is recorded, Humayun had the presentiment of his death 
when ‘ This day after paying my morning devotions a mysterious 
thing occurred and a secret inspiration brought this quatrain in 
my lips •* 

“ O God, make mo wholly thine. 

Acquaint me with thine attributes. 

Tyrannoui Iteason hath crippled my soul. 

Call me Thine own madman and set me free. ** 

( Akharnam'd ) 

Whence this mysticism ? 

H- 4- + 

Akbar’s religious views and philosophical proclivities are 
well-known. That he was what Vincent Smith has called a 
student of comparative religion is also quite patent. But apart 
from and more than his intellectual eclecticism his own personal 
faith was deeper than his theosophy. As a ruler indeed he tried 
to gather 

From each fair plant the blossom choicest grown, 

To wreathe a crown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Musalman, 

Brahmin, and Buddhist, Christian and Farsee, 

Thro* all the warring world of Bindustan. 

And 

To hunt the tiger of oppression out, 

From office ; and to spread the Divine Faith, 

Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 

To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 

And alohemise old hat^s into the gold, 

Of Love, and to make it current 
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Abul Fazl would have us believe that “ Numbers of those 
who have bid adieu to the world, such as Sonnassees, Calandars, 
Philosophers, and Sofees, had “ their eyes opened unto know- 
ledge by this Majesty whose insight was esoteric. His prayers 
were effectively addressed to heaven to support their aspirations 
to translate them “ from seeming existence, unto real existence 
( Arn-e-AJcbari ). It is this aspect of Akbar’s personality that is 
of interest to us here. His mystic temperament and inclinations 
are admitted by all critics including Vincent Smith. “ His re- 
ligious speculations and vagaries, Smith writes, “ rested prima- 
rily on the fact that he was born with the mystic temperament. 
Later in life he came moj-e under the influence of Hindu pan- 
theistic doctrine, which has close affinities with Stlfi teaching. 
Throughout all phases seems ahvays to have cherished the mystics 
ideal of close and direct communion with God, unobscured by pri- 
estly intervention or disputable dogmas... He remained a mystic 
to the end. ( Akbar the Great Moguls pp. 348-9 ). 

Quite early in life, when Akbar was only fourteen years of 
age ( in 1557 ), he appears to have got sick of the world of ‘short- 
sighted men^ and was consumed with a passion to be away from 
men and utterly alone. In solitude he ‘ communed with God ^ 
and was immersed in ecstasy. Such a fit came over him often. 

“ One night, ” he said, “ my heart was weary of the burden of 
life, when suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange 
vision appeared to me, and my spirit was somewhat comforted, 

( ‘ Happy Sayings, ’ Atn. vol. iii, p. 388 ). 

Of such an occasion we have detailed impressions recorded 
by both Abul Fazl and Badauni. Early in May 1578 Akbar set 
out on a hunt. But suddenly the mystical mood captured his 
being. He called off all activity and gathered up ‘ the skirt of 
his genius from earthly pomp. ^ ‘ A sublime joy took possession 
of his bodily frame. The attraction {jazaba ) of cognition of God 
cast its ray ’ ( Abul Fazl ). According to Badauni, “ an extra- 
ordinary change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent 
as cannot be accounted for. And every one attributed it to some 
cause or other ; but God alone knoweth secrets. 

* Take care 1 for the grace of God comes suddenly, 

It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise, * 
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Commenting further upon this phase of Akbar^s life Abul Fazl 
adds “ About this time the privacy of the spiritual world took 
possession of his holy form, and gave a new aspect to. his world- 
adorning beauty... What the chiefs of purity and deliverance 
{^Sufi seers ? ) had searched for in vain was revealed to him. The 
spectators who were in his holy neighbourhood carried away the 
fragments of the Divine bounty. A recent writer has tried to 
interpret the Dln-i-Ilahi in terms of scholastic mysticism. * 
The subject is too vast and controversial for ampler treatment 
here. But the initiation and the entire discipline of the 
certainly surround the JMM with a halo of mysticism : ‘ the pure 
Sha^t and the pure sight shall never err. ^ AUah-ho-Akhar, 

“ Qazi Hamdani says that ‘ the great name ’ is the word ' TIA 
or “ He ^^-God“because it has a reference to God^s nature as it 
shows that He has no other at His side. Again the word ‘ Hu ^ 
is not a derivative. All epithets of God are contained in it. 

“ Possibly Handami's interpretation is true, specially ‘ Ha ^ 
is a Safi term and in his early youth Akbar used to chant these 
Safi terms * Za Ha ’ and ‘ Yu Uadi ‘ near the Annptolao, And it 
is quite probable that the familiar word should be repeated in his 
Sufi order. 

The writer aljove referred to concludes his interesting study 
with a commentary on the Dahlsfan. He cites parallel passages 
from the Qoran and the Persian Sufi writers for every item of the 
ideology of the DlnH-Iiahi, “ As a Safi he says, “ Akbar cried 
with brother Sufis like Sadi, RumI, Jam!, Hafiz, etc. for union 
with Him.^' The spirit of Akbar’s esoteric and eclectic mystic- 
ism is well reflected in the following credo formulated by Abul 
Fazl J — 

“ O God, in every temple I see people that worship Thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. Polytheism and 
Islam feel after Thee. 

“Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, witnout equal*. If it be a 
Mosque, people murmur Thy Holy prayer; and if it be a Christian 
Church people ring Thy bell from love of Thee. ** 

* ‘Akbar in the Light of the Hin-i-Ilahi ’ by M. L, Roy Choudhury, 
M.A., in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress^ 3rd Session, 
Calcutta, 1939. 

62 [ Annals, B. O. E. I. ] 
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“ Sometimes 1 frequent the Christian cloister, and sometime the 
Mosque, but it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. Thy 
elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth.*’ 

“ Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. But the dust 
of the petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller. ” 

+ + + + 

It is difficult to speak of the mysticism of either Jahangir or 
Shahjahan. Though the fountain of idealism was not dry in 
their generation it spent its waters in other channels. In spite 
of Jahangir’s intellectual allegiance to Sufism and Vedanta, and 
his interest in ascetics like Jadrup, he * was never deep in any- 
thing but — Wine. ^ 

* A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse — and Thou 
Beside me ’ 

was his Paradise. But it was essentially an Earthly Paradise. 
Shah jahan was not cast in a more etherial mould, despite his 
interest in saints. 

‘ Love is as old as man, 

But since this love began, 

None loved like Shah Jahan. ' 

“ I am an artist, and I worship beauty, 

Worship it and create it. 

The real Jahan is in my palaces. 

And in my love of thee. 

I write ray name— the name of Shah Jahan — 

In the enduring fabric of my marbles, 

And when the empire of our Mogul line, 

Crumbles in the inevitable flux of time. 

And Akbar and Jahangir are but words, 

That morarohise in musty chronicles, 

Men still shall say, 

Jahan built this, and this, 

Those dreams in stone were dreamed by Shah Jahan, 

Jahan of the unalterable love, the which. 

He treasured more than these ; 

The greatest builder and the greatest lover, 

That ever walked the earth, ** 


< Jast, L, S , — iShah Jahan 
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Shah Jahan’s contributions to mysticism are the Taj Mahal 
in the realm of art, and the philosophy of Dara Shukoh in the 
realm of religion. Of the former one has written 
‘ Not architecture 1 as all others are 
But the Proud passion of Emperor's love 
Wrought into living stone.’ 

Indeed its charm is eternally mystical. Of Dara Shukoh as a 
Mystic we shall presently speak. Manwhile we might dispose of 
Aiurangzib who had the reputation of being a Zinda Plr, He is 
more of an enegma : In his private life he was intensely reli 
gious, — puritanical, stoic. Witness his spreading a carpet, kneel- 
ing and praying in the thick of the fight on the frontier against 
the Uzbeks. It served to mystify his enemy. But as Dara stig- 
matised him he was a nainazh Yet his last letter to Prince 
Azam reveals unmistakably the soul of a mystic ; — 

‘ Peace be on you I 

* Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong ; strength has 
left my limbs. I came alone and am going away alone, I know not 
who I am and what I have been doing. The days that have been 

spent except in austerities have left only regret behind 

‘Life so valuable, has gone away for nothing. The Master has been 
in my house, but my darkened eyes cannot see his splendour. Life 
lasts not ; no trace is left of the days that are no more ; and of the 
future there is no hope 

‘I brought nothing with me ( into the world ), and am carrying away 
with me the fruits of my sins. I know not what punishment will fall 
on me. Though I have strong hopes of His grace and kindness, yet 
in view of my acts anxiety does not leave me. When I am parting 
from my own self, who else would remain to me ? 

‘ Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat on the water ’ 

+ + + + 

Dara Shukoh was the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi. 
In fact his mysticism disqualified him for the imperial role 
which brought about the tragedy of his life. “ An eialted soul, a 
noble heart, a liberal mind, a freshness of outlook, a lofty ideal- 
ism, and an inexhaustible thirst for knowledge — these were 
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the uncommon gifts with which nature endowed him. He read 
much Persian poetry, his biographer Dr. Qanungs tells us ; but 
Firdausi and Sadi bad far less interest for him than Rural and 
Jarai. Indeed, he read much besides, including the Bhagavad 
GrHdf the Upanisads and other Hindu Vedantic works. 

Dara like all other mystics had visions. In one of these, one 
night, ‘ in the prime of his youth ’ an angel cried out to him 
in a dream four times : “ God has bestowed upon thee what no 
king on earth did ever get. In time, Dara tells us,“ the fore- 
shadowing of it began to be manifest, and day by day the veil 
was lifted little by little. ’’ He joined the Qadiri school of 
mystics and instinct or inspiration led him in his quest of the 
Tawkid^ ‘ Take one step'out of thyself, that thou mayst arrive 
at God. ’ Limitations of space do not permit us to follow Dara 
through all the intricacies of ‘ the Path. ^ We should therefore be 
content with only a few glimpses. 

I have no hope of reaching the goal through my own deeds 
and acts,’^ says the Prince. “ My sole reliance is on thy merc57^, 
0 lord ! *' In his Risala-i-'Haqnuma^ written in ‘ the intoxication 
of Union, ^ Dara declares — • 

( i ) No one is a stranger to thee in this Universe; on what- 
ever thou layest thy hands, that confronts thee as thy owm self. 

(ii) 0 thou who seekest God everywhere, thou verily art 
that God and not separate from Plirn. This search of thine is 
exactly like the search of the drop for the ocean, when it is al- 
ready in the midst of the waters of the ocean. 

( iii ) When thou shalt carry this stage to perfection, then 
there will remain no doubt that thou art the truihJ' 

Even a bare recital of* the titles of his works will give the 
reader some idea of Dara's coutributions to the literature of 
mysticism. ( 1 ) Safinat-ul—awliya or lives of Muslim Saints is 
‘ full of the pain of search ^ in the path of Sufism ; ( 2 ) Sakniat- 
ul—awliyu, dealing mainly with the life of saint Mian Mir of 
Lahore, incidentally notices the various stages of the mystic 
journey ; ( 3 ) Risala-i-Haqnuma, or the Compass of Truth, was 
written for the instruction of novices in the Path of Sufism; 

( 4 ) Majmua-ahBaharatn, or Mingling of two Oceans, is the pro- 
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duct Qf comparative study of Hinduism and Islam ; ( 5 ) Sirrn^/- 
asrar, or the Secret of Secrets is the appropriate title of his trans- 
lation of the Upantsads ; (6) Hasanat-ul-Ariftn^ comprises a 
defence of his pantheistic views as against the criticism of the 
orthodox Muslims; ( 7 ) Tariqat-ul- Haqiqat gives a more eloquent 
expression to his favourite idealism ; and (8) Tarjuma-i-Joga- 
Vashiahta a translation of the iToga-vasi^ta, 

In the ripeness of his wisdom and learning DSra sang : 

“ Thou art in the Kaaba as well as 
in ihe Somnath temple; 

In the convent as well as in the tavern. 

Thou art at the same time 
the light and the moth ; 

The wine and the cup, the sage and the fool, 
the friend and the stranger 

Thou art thyself the rose and 
the amorous nightingale ; 

Thou art thyself the moth around 
the light of thine own beauty. ” 

Here indeed is the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi 
cn raport with the soul of India; and in the words of Dr. Qanungo- 
“ It is hardly an exaggeration to say that anyone who intends to 
take up the solution of religious peace in India must begin the 
work where Dara Shukoh had left it and proceed on the Path 
chalked out by that Prince. 



THE EXTENT OF MAHARASTRA AS FOUND IN THE 


AIHOLE INSCRIPTION 
BY 

S. R. Shende 
I. Introduction 

This is an humble attempt to draw to this subject the atten- 
tion of learned scholars yrhose wider knowledge and deep study 
will surely settle the issue. The writer here merely opens it. 

In this article an attempt is made to determine the territories 
which were included in Maharastra according to the Aihole 
inscription’ ( of the 556th year of the Saka Era, and the 3735th 
year after the great Mahabharata War ) which describes, in its 
25th verse, Maharastra as, 

i, e. “ Who ( PulakesI II ) attained sovereignty of the Tri Maha- 
rastra containing 99000 villages. ’’ The territory covered by 
this Tri Maharastra is not shown in the poem, in clear terms, 
and therefore we have to search it out. But before doing so, it 
will be helpful to see what we know of its colonization. 

II. Colonization of Maharastra 

The first Aryan colonist^ of Daksinapatha, we know of, 
according to tradition, is Agasti, who crossed the Vindhya 
mountain and settled in Vidarbha.^ Agasti being one of the 

1 ( 1 ) Ind. Ant, Vo). V : 67 ; Vol. VIII : 237 
( 2) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI: I. 

( 3 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar, Part I, p. 3711. 

^ w ? «, ? ?? to 

Agastyasrama situated in Vidarbha 

can be traced here 
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authors' of the Vedic hymns, we can take back the date of the 
colonization of Maharastra to the date when the Vedas were 
being composed i. e. nearly 4 thousand years before the com- 
mencement of the Saka Era. Reference to qr^T in 

10. 61. 8 andtor%5^^^ in 14, 5,5,22 support this 

view. The big colonies of Maharastra are : 

( 1 ) Malava ( 3 ) Aparanta 

( 2 ) Asmaka ( 4 ) Vidarbha 

( a ) Nasikya ( 5 ) Kuntala 

( b ) Petanika 
( c ) Karhataka 

Here is mentioned as a part of because there 

existed a dialect of the language of of the 

name of a dialect spoken in the famous city of 

seems tcvhave been colonized in Vedic period.^ 

These we find recorded and form parts of Maharastra. 
The locations of these colonies were since then well known. 
There were minor colonies such as Pandu Rastra, Deva 
Rastra,® Gopa Rastra,'^ Malla Rastra etc., and are accepted as 
parts® of Maharastra. All these colonies were, in these days, 
being treated as “ Rastras^^^ and their residents as “Rastrikas.* ** 
These Rastras being of the same race, religion and culture, 
must have been in close contact with one another for several 
centuries, and must have developed a common civiliza- 

’ 1. 179. 

2 4000 to 1500 years before Saka era [ ( a ) Orion by Tilak ( 1898 Ed. ) 
p. 219. 

( t) ) iTirmir by Dixit ( 1931 Ed. ) p. 136 ]. 

The date of is fixed at 3100 years before Era ( qrrffyq’ 

page 128 ). 

® I%qT river of is probably mentioned in 4, 8. 8. 

6 can be assigned to the southern part of Satara district where 

there is a village named Tasgaon Taluka. 

is (dlqT ) ^be 7 Konkans ( Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII, 

page 18 ). 

® History of Mediaeval Hindu India by Vaidya, Vol. I, p. 259. 

° Bom. Gaz., Vol. I~Part II, page 143. 
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tion, one language and the same social customs. Consequently 
all these colonies or Rastras and Rastrikas must have been 
amalgamated into one society and a big nation, with Mabarastra 
as their common name, after the colonization of had 

taken place. 

It is not possible to determine the exact date of such a 
transformation, requiring as it does several hundreds of years ; 
still it can be presumed that it must have taken place ten 
centuries prior to the Saka Era. 

III. Maharastra prior to Pulakesin II 

The name of this Union occurs first in Mahavaso,’ in the 
course of the description of Asoka's missionary expeditions to 
the different parts of Bbaratavarsa. One of these parts was 
Maharatta, the Pali form for Mabarastra. Since these expeditions 
belong to the 4th century prior to Saka Era, this first mention of 
the name should be safely assigned to that period. The reference 
for the second time is found in the Karnasutra^ of Vatsyayana 
( ) of the first century of the Saka Era as Maha- 

rastrakanam ( ) and Maharastrikya ( rr?"mr%?PT ) 

and in Brhatsamhita^ of Varahamihira ( by about the 5th cen- 
tury of the Saka Era ) as Mah§rastrah ( JT^T^r^r: ). 

It is evident from the above that the use of this name is made 
very rarely in literature but those of the colonies are very 
common till the 10th century. The oldest name Dandakaranya 
( ) is still in use in the opening of the Sarhkalpa ( 
in our rites as or cfK ( as the case may be ) 

... 

All the four references stated above are mere mention of 
the name but the location of the country is given nowhere. As 
the subject-matter of those books calls for no occasion to specify 
it, it is no wonder that they remain silent on this point Now 


‘ Turner’s Mahavaso : 71 to 74. 

( qfrTTi%^[; ]%q-: ) Vol. 2, Ch. 5, Sec. 29. oh 2, 

Ch. 4, Sec. 11. ( ) published by Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 

® Ch. 10, verse 8. Page 66 of the commentary by Kern ( 1865 Ed. ), 
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the location is mentioned for the first time in the inscription 
referred to in the opening paragraph. 

IV. Commentators Unheedful of Maharastra 

The Aihole inscription has been commented' upon by good 
many learned and able scohlars from varied points of views but 
none have viewed it from the point of the extent of MaharSstra, 
the only exception being of the late Dr. Ketkar who has drawn 
the attention of the readers of his Praclna Maharastra 

— pp. 459 ff. ) to this point and promised to deal with it in 
the second volume of that series. 

The historicity® of this inscription has been tested and certi- 
fied by a good many research scholars and since then it has been 
proved very useful to the student of history. 

V. The First Seventeen Stanzas 

The first 13 stanzas of the inscription deal with the achieve- 
ments of the ancestors of PulakesI 11. The verse 14th: tells us that 
Mahgallsa, who was in charge of the administration of the 
kingdom, tried to betray PulakesI, the heir-apparent to the 
throne, by installing his own son to the Gadi. But the 15th 
narrates that the aims of Mahgallsa are frustrated, that he is 
killed in the souffle, and that PulakesI comes to the throne. The 
16th informs us that on account of the chaos arising from the 
conflict between uncle and nephew, those kings, whose territO‘ 
Ties were so far conquered and annexed^ to their own by the 
Calukyas, picked up this opportunity to try to recover these ; tho 

* See foot-note 1 on page 494. 

( 1 ) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI : 3 ( Kielhorn ) 

( 2 ) Ind. Ant. Vol. V : 68 ( Fleet:) 

( 3 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol. I, Part II : 131 by D. B. 
Diskalkar, M.A* 

S In verse 9 KIrtivarma had overpowered Nala, Kadamba and Maurya 
kings. The N alas were ruling in Kalihga and Maury as and Kadambas in 
Eohka^a. 

(Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by D. B. Diskalkar, Vo'. I, Part II, 
P. 32 ). 

63 ( Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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in the 17th relates a concrete instance 
of such a revolt by Appaika and Govinda. In this way when 
PulakesI came to the throne we find that all these intarnecine 
feuds had resulted in diminishing his kingdom which once 
had indeed extended from the Western to the Eastern seas ( 

V. ll ). Verses 9, 10, 13 and 13 support the 

above statement. 

VI. Two Divisions of the Conquests 

The verses which describe the conquests of PulakesI, if one 
were to look into them minutely, are in two divisions. The first 
division contains verses 18 to 22. Verses 23 to 25 do not narrate 
any conquest. Then again description of conquests commences 
from V. 26 and is carried on till v. 31. This is the second divi- 
sion. The intention of the poet in thus dividing the conquest 
can well be imagined from the verses 23 to 25. In V. 23 he tells 
the story of the total defeat of Harsa by the king. The v. 24 
shows the king^s military powers by telling that he did not feel 
necessity of maintaining elephants, the strongest factor of the 
militia of those days, for the protection of his kingdom beyond 
the Narmada, In v, 25 the poet showers eulogies in glaring 
terms on his king for “ having attained sovereignty of the 
Maharastra which was as big as to contain 99000 villages. '' 

There are two more points that make this intention of the 
poet more clear. The first is this, that the description of the 
conquests is not in the order in which these took place but in 
geographical sequence. We quote here two instances in support 
of the above statement. The first is that of the conquest of the 
froST in V. 27, territory in GodSvarl district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, which took place, according to V. Smith, in 609 A. D. 
( Early History of India : 1914 Ed. p. 425 ). The other is that of 
the battle between PulakesI and Harsa which, as Dr. A. S. 
Altekar says ( Annals of B. O. R. I., Vol. XIII, page 306 ), had 
taken place between 630 and 634 A. D. The poet describes the 
former conquest in verse 27 and the latter in verse 23. 

And the second point is that the poet observed this 
geographical sequence with the intention of bringing toge- 
ther the parts of Maharastra which were not so far in the 
possession of PulakesI, who had just conquered these as described 
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in verses 18 to 22. And this motive is further strengthened by 
the fact that the poet stops describing the further conquests and 
begins describing military greatness and praising the king as in 
verses 23, 24 and 25. These eulogies are supported by the facts 
that “ the fame of the King of the Deccan reached the ears of 
the king of Persia^**, and Pulakesl assumed the title of 
after he conquered Harsa.* And the praises end by telling that 
the king became overlord of whole of the Maharastra. It is 
still wonder that the poet does not here lose the opportunity 
of recording the extent of that country. The poet is out to eulo- 
gise the king. The inscription is a Prasasti (eulogy) and 
hence it can be presumed that, having found the king overjoyed 
at his being the master of the whole of Maharastra, the poet did 
utilise this opportunity rightly as in verse 25. Had it not been 
so there is no reason why the poet should mention Maharastra 
and its dimensions. 

It should be further noted that part of Maharastra was al- 
ready his, when he ascended the throne and that the king did not 
conquer it afresh. It is also worth noting that the eulogies are 
not given along with each conquest, nor are they at the end of 
all the conquests, but are given when he describes the king as 
“ having attained sovereignty of Maharastra.^* 

Therefore the verses 18 to 22 make one division of the des- 
cription of conquest of such parts of Maharastra which were not 
so far in his possession. 

Verses 26 to 31 make the second division of it. The countries 
mentioned therein were outside Maharastra. 

Verse 32 sums up the second division and the description of 
the conquests. 

The verses 25 and 32, quoted below, will speak for themselves. 

Verse 25 ^ 

fW|rf%n finit: i 


^ Early History of India by Smith ( 1914 Ed. ), page'426. 

2 Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar Vol. I, Part II, 
page 133 ; Epi. Ind. Vol. VII, 163. 
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Verse 32 •• 


vfwffrwr 

^THT'ff snrff 

'^if^fW^TJTte'n^’srT ^VT«T^ 5TnrfH u 


VII. Countries covered by maharastra 

• * 

The first thing in this direction we have to do is to name the 
countries PulakesI conquered and the other is to find out 
those he already possessed. The territory, covered by the coun- 
tries in these two lists, will help to mark out the countries 
covered by MaharSstra. 

The names of the newly conquered countries are : — 


Serial 

No. of the 

The name of 

Present name 

No. 

the verse 

the country conquered 

a ) Parfs^ 1 

18 

Vanavasi^ 

Shimoga and 

of Mah5-f 



Canara districts. 

rastra ) 2 

19 

Kingdom of the 

The Mysore state 



Gafiga* kings 

except Shimoga 




district. 

3 

19 

Kingdom of 

The tract north- 



Alupa^ kings 

east of Vanavasi. 


1 ( 1 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalksr, Vol, I, Part II, 

P. 133. 

( 2 ) Mysore Gaz. Vol. V, Page 1352 

(3)Vanava8i in Sirsi Taluka of North Canara : Dharwar Gaz. 
P. 388. 

3 Bom, Gaz. Voh I, Part Hr 299, Talkhad, the capital of the Gafiga 
kings is on the Kfiveri river south-east of Mysore city. 

* Bom. Gaz. Vo). I, Part II : 309. 
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Serial 

No. of the 

The name of 

Present name 

No. 

the verse 

the country conquered 

4 

20 

Territory of 
Maurya* Chief 

Southern Konkapa* 

5 

21 

Puri* 

Thana district. 

6 

22 

Lata Desa^ 

Gujarat, north of 
the Narmada. 

7 

22 

Malava Desa 

Malwa. 

8 

22 

Kingdom of 
Gurjara^ 

Southern part of 
Rajputana, 

(b) Parts 1 9 
outside ! 
Maha- | 
rastra j 

26 

Kingdom of 
Kosala^ 

Eastern part of 
Chhattisgarh 
division of C.P. 
but not Baster 
and Kanker states. 


* Early History of India by V. Smith ( 1914 ) Page 195. 

2 Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Part II : 283. 

» ( a ) J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. 21, page 413. 

( b ) g5ftV5T by %. Ed. ) page 282. “ 

tlfbfii mMr gvSlr irorra %. ” 

( c ) Lata is between Thana and Surat ( Bom. Gaz. Vol, I, part I page 
283 foot-note 5) and it was one of the seven parts of Kohkapa. 

^ ( a ) J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. 21, page 415. 

( b ) A Gurjara Chieftain by name Dadda II was ruling in La^, and 
this Broach Gurjara kingdom was a petty principality hardly equal to 2 or 
3 modern districts. This is not the King whom Pulakesi defeated. Annals of 
the B. O. R. I., Vol. XIII, p. 304. 

( c ) Since the poet mentions both Lata and Gurjara here it is clear 
that he does not mean Gurjara ruling in Broach. Taking into consideration 
that Gurjara has been mentioned after Malwa and that the poet preferred 
geographical sequence to describe the conquests, to the order of the countries 
conquered, and tells us that Pulakesi first boat La^, then Malwa and lastly 
Gurjara who were in those days in Ra^putana. Therefore by Gurjara 
we must take tbeir country as Rajputana and not Broach nor Lata. Early 
History of India by Smith p. 321 & 322 ( 1914 Ed. ). 

^ Vidarbha of the beginning of the Saka Era was a very big country 
divided by Varada river ( Act V, verse 13). MahSr5stra is des- 
cribed as having been extended upto east sea as by Maha- 
nubhavas. Even today Halbi, a dialect of MarSthi, is the chief language 
of Baster state close to the eastern sea. Hence country of Kosala must 
be beyond the hilly tracts in Khairagarb, Nandgaon and other states and to 
the North of Baster and Kanker. 
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Serial 

No. of the 

The name of 

Present name 

No. 

the verse 

the country conquered 

10 

26 

Kingdom of 
Kalihga 

Orissa. 

11 

27 

Pistapura 

A Zamindari in 
Godavari district. 

12 

28 

Kunala ^ 

Territory between 
Godavari and 
Krspa rivers. 

13 

29 

Pallava king- 
dom of Kanclpura 

Chingalput 

district. 

14 

30 

Cola^ kingdom 

Tanjore district. 

15 

31 

, Pandya® kingdom 

Madura district 

16 

31 

Kingdom of 
Kerala^ kings 

Malbar and adjoin- 
ing native states. 

If the readers will see 

the map they will notice that countries 


mentioned above have formed a circle. From this it can be 
easily inferred that the territory inside this circle was the king- 
dom of PulakesI when he ascended the throne. Though the 
poet does not say anything on this point it can be ascertained 

from the following facts : — 

1 The Kalacuri ^ kingdom was conquered by Mahgallsa 
( verse 12 ). 

2 The territory north of Bhimarathi ^ river where Appaika 
and Govind were brought to books ( V. 17 ) should be Sholapur 
and Usraanabad districts, 

3 Vatapi ( V. 7 & 32 ) i. e. Bijapur district was his capital. 
These three places were, according to this inscription, in his 
possession when he came to the throne. As to the possession of 

* Epi. Ind. Vol. VI, page 3. 

Bora. Gaz. Vol. I, part II, page 133. 

The kingdom of KalacUri was near Nemada by this 

time. They shifted to Tripuri near Jubbulpore in the 10th century. 

^ Bhimarathi is present or river 

( 1 ) rl? M 

( 2 ) 

— “ 3T1|6i qrf^Ti ” by Khare, p. 6 
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the unmentioned territories inside the circle, we can safely 
take them to be parts of his kingdom, since he would not leave 
any country unconquered between his sncebtral kingdom and 
the countries he conquered later on. 

Thus the tracts of land forming parts ol Tri Maharastra, 
according to Aihole inscription are • — 

( i ) In the possession of Pulakesi when he ascended the 
throne : — 

Old Names Current Names 


(1) 

Kingdom of Kalacuri 

(1) 

Country round about 
anJEK m\jrar in Nemada 

(2) 

Asm aka’ 

(2) 

Districts of Khandesh, 
Buldhana, Aurangabad, 
and up to Jath and 
Kolhapur States. 

(3) 

Nasikya 

(3) 

District of Nasik and 
adjoining territory. 

(4) 

Karhataka 

(4) 

Satara district and 
Western parts of 
Kolhapur State. 

(5) 

Kuntala^ 

(5) 

S. M. C. and Kanarese 


speaking districts of the 
Bombay Presidency 
and of Nizamis dominion 
and Bellary district. 

1 Bapstt ( 1924 Ed. ) page 143, Slokas 976-77. Page 

147, Slokas 1010-1011 ; Paithan was included in A^maka. 

® ( a ) Inscriptions in Northern Karnatak and Kolhapur by Prof. 
Kundangar. By Northern Karnatak the author meant Southern Maratha 
Country and Southern districts of the Bombay Presidency. This book con- 
tains a good many references to Kuntala from the inscriptions of the part. 
Hence it is clear that this part was Kuntala, in those days. 

( b ) Dr. Sten Konow tells us that MahSrastra comprises Vidarbha and 
Kuntala. — Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXII, page 180. 

( c ) He again tells us : — 

To the South of Xryavarta was the great country called Mahil* 
rSstra extending Southward to the Krsna and sometimes also including the 
country of the Kuntalas which broadly corresponds to the sourthern part of 
( continued on the next f>age ) 
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Old Names Current Names 

( 6 ) No old. specific name is ( 6 ) Telugu speaking districts 

found for this part of Nizamis dominion 

( 7 ) Vidarbha ( 7 ) Berar (except Buldhana) 

and whole of C. P. 

( except the northernmost 
districts beyond Narmada . 

( ii ) Countries newly conqured as in V. 18 to 22 shown in 
( Part 7 ) list numbering serially 1 to 8. 

Here ends the subject-matter of this paper ; still there are 
two more allied points: and 

deserve special attention. 

VIII. ^^rroiT fr^r?:T^^ran*3[ or 

These two words have been translated by Dr. Fleet Dr. 
Eielhorn, Dr. Eetker, and Mr. Diskalkar as ( one ) Maha- 
rastra ; though, while giving the literal meaning, it is given as 
“ Three Maharastras. There is no clue or explanation given 
by the poet to make clear why he describes Maharastra as 
Tri Maharastra and therefore we have to search it from changes 
caused by the political, social and linguistic happenings in 
these parts. 

Our theory of Tri Maharastra ( firiT^Rr? ) is as follows 

History tells us that many tribes have come down the Punjab. 
The verse 22nd of this inscription contains Gurjars, who had 
in those days their kingdom in Rajputana, then named after the 
settlers as or This tribe was very powerful and 

much stronger than the then residents. There were other new- 
comers such as Ahirs, Huns, Kushans, Shakas and others. These 

( continued from the previous page ) 

the Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad. — Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 
VII, page 3. 

( d ) Guptas in by H. C. Ray Chaudbari, in the Proceedings of the 
History Congress ( Allahabad 1938 ), pages 43-44. 

1 ( 1 ) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI, page 10 by Dr. Kielhorn. 

( 2 ) Ind. Ant. Vol. V, page 72 and Vol. VIII, p. 244 by Dr. Fleet. 

( 3 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol. I, part II, pages 134 
and 148, by Diskalkar. 

( 4 ) PrSoina Maharaf^ra by Dr. Ketkar, page 463. 
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new-comers might have had an upper hand in the formation of 
a new combination of culture, language, mode of living and 
manners, giving birth to altogether a new society, we find today 
in Rajaputana and Malwa. This process may have been at work 
by the time of in some visible form. 

To the south also, there had been a flow coming up of a diff- 
erent language i. e. Kanarese which crossed the borders of 
Karnatak * i. e. the present Mysore State and entered Kuntala. 
The very CSlukyas had shifted to Vatapi where Kanarese had 
then made its way. This language was made vehicle for pro- 
pagation® of their faith by the Jain kings ^ of the Gahga, 
Kadamba, Hoysala, Punnata dynasties. 

It is these Jains who gave the Kanarese a great lift by creat- 
ing abundant literature in it. The Kadamba kings were 
ruling over Dharwar and Belgaum districts in the 5th 
century A. D. and their grants,^ by copper plate, of villages and 
lands were in furtherance of the Jain religion. 

Maharastrl, one of the corrupt forms of Sanskrit, the langu- 
age of Maharastra, began in those days waning, giving birth to 
a still more corrupt form i. e. Apabhramsa. Another thing 
in this connection to be noted is that the centre of gravity of 
Maharastra was in those days in Vidarbha and the western part 
of it i. e. Marathi speaking parts of the Bombay Presidency 
was backward in every respect. These two reasons might 
have given a fair chance to the flourishing Kanarese to make a 
firm footing in Kuntala. 

1 Mysore Gazetteer ( Vol. I, p. 256 ) “Mysore is properly the 
Caldweirs Gramraer of Dravidian languages .( 1856 Ed. ) p- 6. 

Mysore Gaz. Vol. T, p. 385-86. 

8 ^ j and ( 321 to 397 A. D. ) introdaoe Jainism from 

: Mysore Gaz. Vol. I, page 286. 

( b ) Jainism was state creed of the Gahga, RSstrakuta, Kalaoilri and 
Hoyasal kings — Mysore Gazetteer Vol. I, page 295. 

( c ) For more than 1000 years Jainism was professed by rulers. 

(d) Upto the 12th century A, D. every Kannada writer was Jain. 
—History of Kanarese literature by Rice, page 17. 

* Belgaum Dist. Gaz. p. 353. 

64 [ Annals, B. O, R. I. ] 
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To this side, unlike the north, the change is only linguistic 
and not social which should be marked. 

These changes must have been before the eyes of the poet 
while describing Maharastra, as Tri Maharastra. Since there 
are today Hindi dialects beyond the Narmada and Kanarese 
below the Krsna, the readers will, it is hoped, find our theory of 
the origin and mention of Tri Maharastra to be correct. 

It will be interesting to note that there are 24 names ' ( ma- 
jority of countries ) with an adjective T% affixed to them. It is 
for the scholars of ancient history to search out what should 
be inferred by this T% ; whether it has got any specific meaning 
or it merely indicates its greatness. 

Raviklrti says Maharastra contained 99000 villages. It was 
customary in those days to mention important divisions with 
figures. It was uncertain whether they indicated the villages 
they contained or their revenue or anything else. Some of the 
antiquarians are doubtful as to what these figures imply. 

The mention of the figure here is not a doubtful case. It 
clearly refers to villages. This number nearly tallies with that 
of the 1931 census figures which are given below. 

Divisions of Tri Maharastra Number of villages 

as named today. from 1931 census volumes. 

( 1 ) Bombay Presidency ( Br. ) upto 
Mahl Nadi ( excluding Kaira, 
and Ahmedabad districts and 
Sind ). 20707 

( 2 ) States in Bombay Presidency 

upto Cambay. 6898 

' A list of words with an adjective : — 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) ( G ) ? 

(9)f%(?^T (lO)firwTi (11) (12) 

( 13 ) ( 14 ) ( 15 ) ( 16 ) ( 17 ) ( 18 ) 

( 19 ) ( 20 ) fir^iTT ( 21 ) ( 22 ) { 23 ) 

( 24 ) 

( from the manuscript copy of “ Geographical Dictionary " 
by Pandit Chitrava Sbastri of Poona ), 
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Divisions of Tri Maharastra Number of villanes 

as named today. from 1931 census volumes. 

( 3 ) Navasari and Baroda divisions 
and Baroda town of Baroda 
State. 1027 

( 4 ) C. P. ( Br. ) excluding Saugar, 

Bilaspur, Damob, Jubbulpore 
and Raipur districts. 29981 

( 5 ) C. P. States Makrai, Khai- 
ragarh, Nandgaon, Kankor and 
Raster. 4080 

( 6 ) Nizam's dominion 21830 

( 7 ) Mysore state 16591 

( 8 ) C. L States excluding Bundelkhand 

and Baghelkhand 12041 

( 9 ) Districts of Gwalior state in 
C. I. : Ujjain, Amjera, Sajapur 
and Mandsaur. 3756 

Total 117511 

Note: — No figures of Rajputana and Kathiawar states and 

Northern Gujarat are included in the above list because these 
are not mentioned in the inscription. Linguistically these parts 
also were one with the above. 

This total makes us bold to say that the figure 99000 is not 
an imaginary one; on the contrary its correctness is confirmed. 

Dr. Fleet' does not take this figure as meaningless. 

It is not supposed that the territories referred to above by 
old names cover the same areas. The changes must have been 
slight ; and therefore we are nearer the truth. The figure 99000 
can therefore be safely relied upon. . 

Since we find the number of the villages of Tri Maharastra 
nearly correct we are right when we say that what PulakesI 
possessed when he ascended the throne and the countries 
he conquered, as described in V. 18 to 22, had in those days one 
collective name of Maharastra. All these regions were, 
in the 6th century, being recognised as Maharastra and 
therefore the use of the name of Maharastra by Ravikirti 
for all these territories was correct. It is evident from 

* Bom. Ga?. Vol. I, part II, pages 298, foot-note 2. 
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the cultural, social and linguistic revolution that was 
going on by that time ; the present day Maharastra is much 
reduced ^ as we see from 

of 12th century A. D. ). It seems from the Sanskrit sentence 
just quoted that Kuntala was not then left out of Maharastra. 

The famous Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, also supports^ us. 
He describes Pulakesi to be a king and king of Maha- 

rastra. The description of the traveller of the temperament and 
tendencies of the people of Maharastra is exectly the same as 
those of the present day Maharastriyans. 

X. Why This is Maharastra 

The reasons are as under : — 

(1) Pulakesi did not conquer Maharastra as he did other count- 
ries. The heart and major portion of it was already in his posses- 
sion when he came to the throne. 

means, he acquired the sovereignty of 

whole of Maharastra by conquering such parts of it which were 
not so far under his control and not that he conquered the 
whole of it afresh. 

( 2 ) There was no reason for mentioning the number of 
villages of Maharastra alone, had it been one of the countries 
conquered by him. This has neither been done in the case of the 
other countries he brought under him nor at the end of the 
description of all conquests i. e. after 31st verse. 

( 3 ) The verbs^ indicating conquests in the verses 18 to 22 

^ A commentary on published by 

^ Hiuen Tsang visited the capital of Mahararstra, King of which was 
Pulakesi II. He is Ksatriya by race. Also he writes about the tempera- 
ment of the people of MaharSstra-Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts of Bombay Presidency, page 24. Beal. Vol. II, page 255. 

s Epi. Ind. Vol. VI: 10; Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII : 244. 

^ Verbs in verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 31, 

V. 18. 

V. 19. niTigqgi: 3Ti?rq; 

V. 20. 

V. 21. 5<( 

V. 22. st?Rr55^35fTT: 

( continued on the next page ) 
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and 28 to 31 have a clear meaning to that effect but as to 

it may mean “ conquered but it emphasises 

“ having attained sovereignty/' 

( 4 ) The poem describes the conquests not in the order in 
which these took place but in a geographical sequence,' making 
two divisions of verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 34, the former indicat- 
ing parts of Maharastra and the latter outside it. 

( 5 ) There was not any country as Maharastraka or Tri 
MaharSstra between Malwa, Gurjaratra and Kosala in geogra- 
phical sequence, which history knows of. The name of that country 
in those days was Jejakabhukti, ^ the present day Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand, which is between Malwa and Kosala which had 
not a bright history behind it.* It was and is a hilly and back- 
ward country and thinly populated even today. The number of 
villages of both the countries together, according to 1931 census, 
is only 11213. It cannot be Maharastra and not certainly Tri 
Maharastra. 

i 6 ) The proper place for the eulogies showered on Pulake^I 
( V. 25 ) ought to have been at the end of the conquests after 31st 
verse and not in the middle. These are given neithd!* along with 
each conquest nor at the end of the description of all, but are 
attached to Maharastra only, when PulakesI attained sovereignty 
and assumed the title of ParameSvara after bringing under his 
control such parts of Maharastra which were not so far in his 
possession. 

( 7 ) It can be shown that linguistically his ancestral king- 
dom plus the countries mentioned in V. 18 to 22 formed in those 
days one unit. 


( continued from the previous page ) 

V. 26. 

V. 27. 1455^ [q? jfirra; I 
V. 28. 

V. 29. q-g5--TR} q-fW 

V. 30. qRiTW c-q 

V. 31. =^i?;qi?-f5qi35nHr qifria tipfq . 

‘ Annals of B. 0. R. Vol. XIII, page 303. 

Med. His. Ind. by Vaidya ( Hindu kings ), Vol. 1 : 361-62. 



A NOTE ON THE GOA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION 
OF KING CANDRAVARMAN 
BY 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

Mr. Moreshwar G. Dikshit has recently published in the New 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, August 1941, pp. 181-84, the text of 
a very interesting copper-plate inscription found in Goa and 
belonging to a king called Candravarman. As regards the pedi- 
gree of this king, Mr. Dikshit observes, “ It is not clearly stated 
in the inscription to what family he ( i, e., Candravarman ) be- 
longed. But from the figure of the varaha appearing on [ the 
seal ] resembling the seal on [ the ] Halsi Plates, we would like 
to take him as belonging to the Kadaraba dynasty. Like many 
of the Kadamba kings his name ends with varrnan. The plates 
are dated according to the regnal year, a practice which is noted 
in almost all the Kadamba records. Besides, [ the ] Kadamba 
family is { the ) one of the early dynasties known to have ruled 
in Goa and its adjoining territories on the western sea-board of 
India in the fifth century, the period to which our plates belong.^^ 
Mr. Dikshit seems to be right in ascribing the record, appar- 
ently on palaeographic grounds, to the fifth century A. D. ; but 
his arguments for the suggestion that king Candravarman be- 
longed to the Kadamba dynasty do not appear to be quite con- 
vincing. As all the known Early Kadamba charters do not bear 
the varaha emblem and m this particular emblem is known to 
have been used by other dynasties as well, the seal of the Goa 
grant does not furnish any conclusive evidence. The name of 
the king ending in varrnan and the date in regnal year are quite 
common features, and no special importance can be attached to 
them. There is again no definite evidence in the present state 
of our knowledge to prove that the whole of Goa formed a part 
of the Early Kadamba kingdom in the fifth century. On the 
other hand, the phraseology of the epigraph in question does not 
resemble that of any of the known Early Kadamba records. A 
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passage like mahasena-mafrgananudhyatanairi rnanaryya-sagotrarpdrn 
Mriti-putranam kadambanarn, usually found in Kadamba inscri- 
ptions, cannot be traced in this record. It is therefore not impos- 
sible that Candravarman of the Goa plates belonged to a dynasty 
different from that of the Early Kadambas, whose kingdom did 
not possibly extend beyond the southern fringe of Goa. In the 
present note, I am going to suggest some emendations in the text 
of the Goa grant as published by Mr. Dikshit. I shall also try 
to explain the passages, no interpretation of which has been att- 
empted by him. My reading of the record is based on the facsi- 
mile published in the New Indian Antiquary, op. cit., and on inked 
impressions kindly supplied by Mr. Dikshit. 

Mr. Dikshit’s transcript of the Goa grant runs as follows: 
First Plate 

1 

2 ... 

3 ?Tm?rT'T(%PTTrfRfr'TT^g'3’Jr 

4 ... 5frH 

Second Plate = First Side 



6 tP(t%) ^Tr(#) [l*] 

7 ^ >T5rfT?T3Fstrr5r'n«rT'iT’TT?^H 

8 m ... 

Second Plate = Second Side 

11 ^ ^ [i*] 3TRTrT^rffr»T^f'T?fr ^ 

12 ... tft<TTT?F^ 

The aksaras read maryya in 1. 1 are either m=aryya or mauryya, 
and the aksara immediately before that is clearly na or narn. If 
the following aksara is ma, m may indicate a sasthyanta word 
referring to the family to which Candravarman belonged ; but 
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if Tmu is preferred, although nam in that case may indicate a 
similar sasthyanta word, na would suggest a irtiyanta word quali- 
fying maharajena in 1. 2. The aksara after ryya looks like pm, and 
the next aksara may be /a, na or na. The word may be pranaiyma^ 
but no definite assertion is possible. It is however not impro- 
bable that the Mauryas are actually indicated in the passage. 
We know that there was a Maurya dynasty in the Konkan 
and another in Rajputana. These Mauryas apparently claimed 
descent from the Kumara viceroys stationed at Ujjayinl and 
Suvarnagiri at the time of the Maurya emperorS of Magadha. 
Candravarman of Goa may have had some relations with the 
Mauryas of Konkan. 

There are traces of two aksaras at the beginning of 1. 2 before 
iricandra^ . The second of them may be ari, sii, ati or mi. The 
word may have been something like tejasvi^ ; but the possibility 
of word like gomi^ is not altogether excluded. It should how- 
ever be admitted that the reading gomina or gorninam may also 
be hazarded before maryya or viaunjya in 1. 1. The first half of 
that line cannot be satisfactorily deciphered ; but a symbol for 
siddhani followed by s[v*] t[i*] v[ija*] [ya-candra] [jmrak^a] 

1 1 ] may not be wholly absurd. Candravarman may have then 
belonged to the family of the Gomins of Goa, to which Devaraja 
of the Siroda grant also belonged. The capital of the Gomins was 
at Candrapura, modern Candor in Goa, and it may be con- 
jectured that it was named after an earlier Candravarman of 
the same family. But my suggestion regarding the reading and 
interpretation of 1. 1 and the first two aksaras of 1. 2 are only 
tentative. 

The rest of 1. 2 is all right in Mr. Dikshit’s transcript; I would 
only suggest avanata in place of his bhuvanata. In 1. 3 the text 
reads ^rachurita ( to be corrected to ^racchurita ) and yugale^ (with 
^na of yugalena Bkt the beginning of the next line). Possibly a 
word like cuda occurs at the beginning of 1. 3, but a little below 
the level of the line owing to the hole for the ring of the seal. 
Line 4 reads lali{li)la-prltikararii ma4a{dhaf) satraka-nama- 
vdta^ with [^n^da^]tta[m'^] at the beginning of the next line. The 
gift of king Candravarman to the great monastery at Sivapura 
( located at Candor in Goa ) was therefore a vata which means 
“ an enclosure, a piece of enclosed ground, court, or “ a garden. 
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park, orchard, The epithet lalita-prltikara possibly points to the 
second meaning. The concluding part of the sentence in 
11.5--6 reads : 8arvva-deye[na yu\kta[rn\ sarvva-parihareva. Then 
comes a description of the boundaries of vata (1. 6 ) J 
uttarato nirkrantha"-ksetr-dvas\ana7n*\, etc. Nirkrantha may 
be a personal name ; though it is tempting to suggest 
the correction nirgrantha. Mr. Dikshit reads ca at the be- 
ginning of 1. 7, The context however seems to require purvv- 
alcth, though I am unable to make anything out of the traces on 
the impression. The rest of 1. 7 reads • ksetrarn bhagna-tataka- 
vyaghra-pasdna-pariyanta^ with [® /caw] at thd beginning of the 
next line. Pariyantaka seems to be a Prakritism for Sanskrit par- 
yania and vydghra-pasdna may refer to a damaged stone of a scul- 
ptured tiger on the bank of a pond. Mr. Dikshit reads to at the 
beginning of 1. 8 *, but his reading of the rest of that line and 11. 
9-10 seems to be all right. I would only suggest udaka-pata[st*] 
manta[rn^\ and pratisti{ sthi)ta-vars^ e*] [dvi\ Daksi'o>a-pasci-‘ 

matdh in 1. 8 may indicate to the south and west instead of the 
usual “ to the southwest. ’’ I cannot be sure about the name of 
the month which may have contained three aksaras one at the end 
of 1. 9 and two at the beginning of 1. 10. Lines 11-12 give a 
verse in the anustubh metre the first half of which is clearly afmd 
(tma)nJl v^aparen^dpi yo dattam sa(m*) hare-pu[nah^). The third 
and fourth of the stanza which are in 1. 12 cannot be satis- 

factorily deciphered, though the first and last words may respe- 
ctively be punjjci and yathd. 

With the exception of the doubtful lines 1 and 12, therefore, 
my reading of the Goa grant of Candravarman runs as follows • 


65 I Anuals, 6. O, R« 1« ] 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


First Plate 


■^*srl-candravarmma-maharajena avanata-nana-sarnanta- 
[ cuda? ] mapi-marlcibliir = a[ c* 1 churita-pada-padma- 
yugale- 

na lall ( li ) ta-prltikaram madaCdha ?) satraka-nama-vata- 

Second Plate : First Side 

[ n = da^] tta[in*] sivapura-mahaviharaya sarvva-deye 
[ na yu ]~ 

kta[in] sarvva-pariharena uttarato nirkrantha-ksetr- 
§vas[anain*l 

[purvvatak?] ksetra[in*] bhagna-tataka-vyaglira-pasana- 
pariya( rya )nfca~ 

[kaip] daksina-pascimafcah parwatasya udaka-pata- 
Second Plate : Seeond Side 

[bI*] manta[in*] sarwa-sapada-rajapurusa-pravesa- 
vivarjjitain [cai?]- 

[tra?] -mase krsna-pakse dasamyam rajya-pratisti (sthi)- 
ta-varSte*] [dvij- 

[tP] ye [II*] 

atma(tma)na v = aparen=api yo datfcam sa[in*] haret^pu 

[nah*] [ P ] 


The meaning i« perfectly clear. I do not think any transla- 
tion of the lines is necessary. 



STUDIES IN THE GROWTH OF MODERN TAMIL 

BY 

C. S. Srinivasachari 
I 

Valuable pioneer work was done by the early European 
missionaries in the encouragement of South Indian vernaculars, 
particularly of Tamil. The celebrated St. Francis Xavier, who 
commenced his Indian missionary career among the Paravas of 
the Fishery coast near Cape Comorin, arranged to have the 
Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord^s Prayer and the Decalogue ren- 
dered into Tamil and himself committed the translations to 
memory.’ Robert De Nobili and Constantins Beschi (1680-1747) 
produced really wonderful work by their untiring labours in 
this field. Nobili served the famous Madura Mission for about 
half a century from 1606 when he landed in India and combined 
in his own person the Sanyasin and the Pandit, both of the 
essentially Hindu type. Father Beschi, better known as Vira- 
maha Munivar in literary tradition, spent the years 1710-47 in 
labouring in the Tamil districts and acquired marvellous 
mastery over classical Tamil, “ as no other European seems to 
have ever acquired over that or any other Indian language. ^ 
Father Nobili"^ aimed at gaining a hearing from the Brahmans 
and at showing himself to be their equal in nobility of social 
status as well as in learning ; and in order to gain adherents, he 
had to preserve them by all lawful means from social ostracism. 
With respect to the acquisition of Sastraic learning, he was 
necessarily a pioneer. The writings that he had left come to 
near twenty volumes embodied in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 

' R. Caldwell : History of Tivnevelly ( 1881 ), p. 233. 

Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus: His Times and Writings ( 1918 ), 
pp. 2-4. 

S D’Orsay gives an account of Nobili in his Portuguese Discoveries, 
Dependencies and Missions in Asia and Africa ( 1893 ), pp. 251-261; vide 
Caldwell : PP. 232-244. 
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Even before Nobili^s time Tamil books were printed as early 
as 1577-79. Soon after Nobilfs time the first printed Tamil Dic- 
tionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de 
Proenza and in the following year there appeared a new Tamil 
Grammar by Baltasar da Costa. The famous Danish Mission at 
Tranquebar published in 1716 the well-known Tamil Grammar 
of Ziegenbalg\ All these are very rare, or not available at all. 

Beschi deserves most prominent mention in this respect. 
He was an Italian missionary priest of the Order of Jesuits and 
brought out a number of works, grammars, dictionaries, theo- 
logical treatises and classical poems. His well-known work 
on ‘ The Grammar of th^ Common Dialect of the Tamil Lan- 
guage ^ was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the 
mission. It was published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737 and 
later translated into English twice, first in 1806 anti then more 
authoritatively by G. W. Mahon in 1848. Father Besse says that 
Anquetil du Perron, the pioneer French Orientalist, presented 
an abridged French translation of his grammar to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris. Beschi^s Grammar of High Tamil was 
written in Latin and dated 1730, It remained unpublished for 
nearly two centuries, when the texts along with an English 
translation were brought out by B. G. Babington. Beschi is 
credited with two works on the Tamil language: (a) The Tonniil 
Vilakkam all in Tamil ; and (b) The Clavis ( humaniorum litlera- 
rum suhlimioris TamuHci idiomatis ). Both these works are divided 
into five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, ortho- 
graphy and etymology. The first work has been published 
several times ; and a prose version of it, is included in the Rev. 
W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonnee; of Oriental Manuscripts mill the 
Government of Madras ; while the work itself is examined as Ms. 
No. 2179. Mr. Taylor says that the Ms. prose version has the 
appearance of having been a class book, when the Madras College 
had a native school attached to it. The noted French scholar of 
Tamil, Julius Vinson, ranks the Clavis among the doubtful works 

^ G. Grierson: Linguistic Survey of India ( Vol. IV, Munda and 
Drafidian ) — p. 302. 

The first Tamil types were out by J. Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 1577. The 
first dictionary printed was a Tamil-Portuguese one brought out at Cochin 
in 1679 by Proenza, 
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of Beschi, though Dr* A. G. Burnell, the author of South Indian 
Palaeography, had no doubt about Beschi having written it : and 
he had it printed at Tranquebar in 1876 from a manuscript, which 
he thought had been “ revised by the author in person. There 
was also his great Tamil Classic, The Ternbavaid, in 36 cantos, a 
long and highly wrought religious epic on St. Joseph, which 
“ the Tamils could not believe was the work of a foreigner. ^ 

Beschi^s works in prose are the following : 

{ 1 ) The Vediar-OlouJckam, a series of considerations couch- 
ing the duties of one called to an aposotolical life. The style of 
this is said to be rich and sparkling, whilst the argumentation 
is close and forcible, the thoughts profound and striking, and the 
imagination displayed in it large and exalted. 

( 2 ) The Gniana-Ounarfal also in prose, a didactic and doct- 
rinal work of a very elevated style. 

(3) The well-known Paramarla-Oourod-Cadei or tale of 
the foolish priest and his disciples, also known as The Adventures 
of Guru Noodle. 

( 4 ) A commentary in Tamil and in Latin on the Kural ^ 

Beschi was averse to introducing any Sanskrit terms and 
expressions into his Tamil works and aimed at acquiring a per- 
fectly pure and idiomatic style. His ^adur Agaradi i. e. quadru- 
ple dictionary consists of five parts and was first composed in 
the years 1732-47, and was later published by the Madras College 
under the supervision of two Tamil pandits who revised the 
manuscript and added a supplement. It has been reprinted 
several times. His Tamil- Latin Dicliomirium has a long Latin 
preface in which the author compares himself to St. Paul “ the 
custodian of the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen ; and 
praised Father Bourzes, the author of a Tamil- Latin- Dictionary, 
which had been very useful to him in this compilation. He also 
planned a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary, of which the 
Mission House at Triohinopoly possesse.s the second part. 

^ Nelson : The Madura Country, a Manual ( 1868 ), Part III, p. 299. 

^ Latin reproduced in G. W. Pope’* The Sacred Kurral ( 1886 ) and 
based on a Ms. used by Graul. 

® A Dictionary of the Common Dialect ( Tamil ) is also attributed to 
him, as well as a Tamil-English Dictionary, mentioned in the preface to 
( continued on the next page ) 
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Protestant missionary effort followed suit and the well-known 
pioneer missionaries of the Tranquebar Danish Mission, Ziegan- 
balg and Plutscho, learnt Tamil “ without dictionary, grammar 
or munshu They translated the New Testament into Tamil in 
the years 1708-11 and subsequently took up the Hebrew Bible. 
The Tamil version of the Old Testament begun by Zieganbalg 
was completed in 1725 ; it was the Magnum opus of the mission- 
aries and received two letters of appreciation and encomium 
from King George I of England. Besides the Tranquebar Mission 
Press, which subsequently brought out a history of the church 
in Tamil, the S. P. G. K. started a press for Tamil printing in 
Madras in 1711 and cooperated with the former. Zieganbalg^s 
Dictionarium Tamulicum was written in 1712 ; a Tamil Grammar^ 
by C. T. H. Walter, appeared in 1739 and the famous Tamil Gra- 
mmar of Fabricius and Breithaupt was issued in a second edition 
in 1789. A.mong these early missionaries, the scriptural system 
of instruction, the training of school masters and catechists, the 

( continued from the previous page ) 

his Vcdiar Oloukkam. These are however not available. He is also credited 
with a Tamil-French Dictionary ( 1744 ). The popularity of the Quadruple 
Dictionarij is evidenced by “the large number and the wide provenance 
of radjan manuscripts of this work. *’ Its title, as ori^inally published 
by J. Vinson, is as follows : — “ Thesaurum Linguae Tamulicae ad pleniorem 
planioremque scriptorum Tamulensium intelligentiam oollegit ac quatuor 
in partes digessit Constantius Josephus Beschius e Societate Jesu, in 
regno Madurensi Missionariiis ad usum ejus-dem Societatis Missionar- 
iorum A. D. MDCCXXXII. *’ Its value is best summarised as follows: — > 
“ This Dictionary broke off completely from the methods of the ancient, 
indigenous works. Its introductory verso declared that the metrical form 
of the early Nikantu works ‘was purposely abandoned, as it tended to 
obscurity, rather than clarity. A strictly alphabetical order was followed. 
In respect of the lexical matter, the ancient ‘ hard word * tradition was 
abandoned for the first time and several ordinary words were included.’* 
The 4 parts comprise ( 1 ) peyar, giving the several meanings of every 
word ; ( 2 ) poruly grouping together words of the same meaning ; ( 3 ) tokaiy 
showing the subordinate species of the technical and general terms o 
science and literature ; and ( 4 ) totai, forming a rhyming dictionary. Thi s 
work contains an index treatment of all the special features of the Fikantv 
works. (See The Tamil Lexicon^ University of Madras, Introduction- 
pp. XXXVI et seq. 
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publication of manuals of the grammars of the vernaculars and 
of translation of the Bible, were the methods employed, and they 
opened not merely western education among the people, but also 
an era of critical study of these languages. Under the illustrious 
Christian Frederick Swartz, who laboured in the Chola country 
for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gericke, Kohloff and Kiernander, translation of 
scriptures and other works went on increasing, with large aids 
from the S. P. C. K. In 1779, appeared the ' Malabar and English 
Dictionary ^ of Fabricius and Brcithaupt. 

Government was not behind hand in the encouragement of 
Tamil literature. It undertook the publication of the works in 
the Dravidian languages, worked a press of its own attached to 
the College of Fort St. George, which was similar in character 
and function to the College of Fort William started by Wellesley. 
The College also supervised the instruction of munshia and of 
other persons who were trained as law officers and pleaders in 
the native courts. One of the chief objects of ths College was to 
promote the acquisition of “ a knowledge of the general grammar 
and connection of the several languages of South India and of 
some acquaintance with the sources whence they spring. One 
of the earliest scholars trained by the College was Muttuswami 
Pillai, the biographer of Beschi. Chidambaram Pandarara, the 
head Tamil master of the College, wrote a book on the Tamil 
language, entitled ‘ A. Brief Exposition of the Tamil.' The tran- 
slation of the Vijndnesvariyam and of the Vyavahdrakdn(}am, 
corresponded with the 8th and 9th books of Sir William Jones's 
translation of the Institutes of Manu, Government greatly helped 
the Rev. Mr. Rottler in the compilation of his famous Tamil 
Dictionary. The continued assistance rendered by the College 
Board to Mr. Rottler and his successor, Mr. Taylor, in the com- 
pilation of the former's Tamil-English Dictionary is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Mudali, a certified teacher of 
the College, with the work of revision. This work refers nearly 
all words to their roots or primitives 5 the synonyms were lar- 
gely drawn from the ^adur Agaradi^ while Besohi's manuscript 
dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have been 
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made use of to some extent, as well as Fabricius* Jbmi/ and. 
English Dictionary. * 

In 1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for his 
Tarnil-English Lexicon. In 1853 the College Board solicited from 
Government authority for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s 
services for the formation of a Catalogue Raisonnce of the Oriental 
Manuscripts accumulated in the College Library. According to 
C. P. Brown, who had a hand in accumulating the Mackenzie 
Mss. in the Madras College Library, the method adopted by 
Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with colloquial 
Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the 
right method and phraseology in explaining the works. In 1854, 
the Rev. M. Winslow, American Missionary in Madras, solicited 
from Government patronage to his prospectus of a Comprehensive 
Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil. This work 
superseded all earlier works and helped in proving that “ in its 
poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek, 

* Bottler's work was valuable in several respects; but it was “too 
limited in its vocabulary and deficient in astrological, mythological and 
scientific terms.” It was particularly lacking much that was in usage 
among the Tamils of Jaffna. 

The epoch-making Tamil and English Dictionary of the Rev, M, Winslow 
( 1862 ) was compiled with the help of well-known Tamil scholars like 
RSmanuja Kavirayar, Visakapperumal Iyer, Viraswami Chettyar, Atimulam 
Mudaliyar and Abraham Alliene and based on material collected by lexico- 
graphers like Percival, Spaulding, Tissera and Knight. This work included 
both the common and poetical dialects of the Tamil language and the 
principal astronomical, astrological and mythological, as well as the 
botanical, scientific and official terms as well as the names of many authors, 
poets, heroes and gods, besides informatioa on the religion, philosophy and 
customs of the Tamils. 

The development of Tamil lexicography was due to Dr. G. W. Pope, 
Visvanatha Pillai, the compiler of the Jaffna Dictionary^ C, W. Katiraivel 
Fillai, A Kumaraswami Filial and others, who developed both the unilingual 
and bilingual sides. The Madura Sangham Dictionary was based on the 
work of C. W. Katiraivel Pillai but it is not full throughout its course. The 
crowning achievement in Tamil Lexicography is The Tamil Lexicon publish- 
ed under the authority of the University of Madras ( 1924-1936 in six 
volumes and a supplement ). Its fullness and erudition have illustrated the 
statement of Sir J. A. H. Murray that the growth of Lexicography develops 
slowly ” ad own the age. 
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and in both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copious 
than the Latin. ” About the same date Caldwell’s work on 
Dravidian Affinities ( A comparative Grammar of the Dravidian on 
South Indian Group of Languages ) was published, Government 
rendering him also some help. Thus before the Company s rnle 
ended a brighter day had dawned for Tamil studies with the 
publication of the works of Winslow, Caldwell and others, both 
linguistic and literary. 

Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government like 
Ellis, Mirasi Tenure, Robertson’s Glossary in Tamil and English of 
words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection, as having helped in the promotion of linguistic studies 
to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke of the Madras Civil Service 
collected a great volume of material relating to termS used in 
Government records, including Muhammadan law-terms ; and 
his Mss. were useful to Professor Wilson in the compilation of 
his valuable Glossary. The publications of the Madras School 
Book Society, started in 1820. formed a most enlightened deve- 
lopment of vernacular literature. The abolition of the College 
of Fort St. George in 1854, and the constitution of a Board of 
Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of Governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the ver- 
naculars is in full progress, it behoves us to rmnember gratefully 
and cherish the good pioneer work done by missionary enterprise 
and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also, 
which was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian 
scholars and students. It is not necessary to pursue the history 
of the development of Tamil in these fields. 


II 

Turning to the development of modern prose, till we come to 
the exegetical period in ths history of Tamil literature which 
may be said to have lasted from about 1200 to 1400 A. D. we 
could scarcely hear of any prose work at all. The Jamas and 
the Brahman Vaisnavas had some of their Puranas and religious 
works translated or rendered in prose. But these woks were 
mostly sectarian and were written in a composite or Sanskrit- 
Tamil style and in contrast to it the commentaries of great 

66 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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scholars like Gupasagara, Nacchinarkiniyar or Adiyarkunallar 
were written in chaste Tamil. 

Coming down to modern times, works written wholly and 
deliberately in prose and not reckoning commentaries as such, 
modern prose may be said to Begin with Beschi’s Vediyar 
Oloukkam, This famous missionary of the 18th century might 
be deemed to have been the father of the modern Tamil story 
also. He published two pieces of Tamil prose composition- 
Aviveka Paripurria Gurukathai ( Adventures of Guru Noodle ) and 
Vediyar Oloukkamr addressed not to scholars, but to the common 
people ; and he made Tamil literary prose, for the first time, 
“ come down to the level of the people at large, and in so doing, 
acquire simplicity in its diction, easiness and agility in its move- 
ments quite in consonance with their subjects/’ Beschi's prose 
style was in the colloquial as distinguished from tlie gramma- 
tical dialect and, though good, is not of ‘ pre-eminent excellence.^ 
And now, after the lapse of two centuries, his prose works are in 
comparatively greater demand than his poetry, which, howsoever 
much admired by scholars, is not read largely. 

According to the learned Dr. R. Caldwol], good colloquial 
prose in Tamil, so necessary for the story and the novel, began 
only in the 19th century as an entirely new style of composition 
and the father of this species of composition in Tamil was 
Tandavaraya Mudaliar at one time a teacher in the college of 
Fort St. George, an institution that was mainly devoted to the 
training of civilian cadets in the languages and laws of the 
country. His Tamil prose version of the Panchatantra is marked 
by a flowing, elegant and yet perfectly intelligible style. 
Arumukha Navalar, a scholar of Jaffana ( 1822-1 87B ) took up 
the task and wrote a number of works in prose covering 
variety of topics, like biographies of saints, essays on miscella- 
neous subjects and readers for students, all written in a style 

which was “ neither archaic nor foreign and free from the 

old monotony and mere agglomeration and capable of being used 
for a variety of purposes. ” The proper Tamil prose style was 
made by him, easy, clear and elegant with a very agreeable 
rhythm. 

There has been a considerable amount of literary activity in 
Tamil from almost the beginning of the 19th century. The in- 
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troduotion of printing which could be traced back, in the field 
of Tamil types, even to the first decade of the 18th century, gave 
a powerful impulse to the publication of classical works, and in 
a lesser measure, to the production of new works, the major 
portion of which was in prose. According to the Rev, J. Mur- 
doch's Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books (igimted in 
Madras up to 1865 ) there were at that date 103 Tamil works in 
poetry and drama and 42 tales as against works in Bengali 
numbering 53 and 53 respectively. Though superior in point of 
numbers, Dr. Murdoch tells us that the Tamil publicatioB» were 
“ merely reprints of old books or feeble modern imitations of 
them and that there was far more intellectual activity in 
Bengal.^^ 

The new Tamil school of novelists proper may be said to open 
with Vcdanajakam Pillai ( 1824''89 ) who wrote a romance named 
Pratapa Mudalidr Cliaritram and a story entitled Siiguna Sundari 
Charitram. Both contain good maxims and the ideas conveyed are 
above any charge of being sectarian ; and the style of the former 
work is regarded as a model for romance writers. Professor P, 
Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum (1855-97 ) wrote the Manonma- 
niyam, a good Tamil drama in five acts, based on Lytton's ' The 
Secret Way one of the Lost Tales of Miletus. It is “ full of 
purple patches,'’ rich in dramatic beauty and flowing with scie- 
ntific and philosophical ideas ; and its “ Invocation to God has 
become a household property among the Tamils. 

Rajam Iyer, the editor of ‘ Awakened India, ^ a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to religion and philosophy, wrote a very arresting 
novel ‘ Kamalambal ’ or ‘ The Fatal Rumour,’ depicting the vici- 
ssitudes of a middle-class Brahman family of the Tamil country 
and containing “ vivid descriptions and brilliant character-ske- 
tches. ” A. Madhaviah, another talented writer, wrote an 
incomplete novel, by name, Savitri Charitrain^ in an early volume 
of the Tamil Journal, Viveka Chintamaniy and some time later, 
brought out his great novel, Padmavatiy in two parts. Mr. 
Madhaviah has been judged to be a typical realistic novelist. 
He himself writes in the preface to ‘ Padmdvatl ’ that the first 
works really entitled to be called novels in Tamil were Prema* 
kalavati and Pratapa Mudalidr ChaiiiravL Of these two the former 
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may not deserve the name of novel proper on account of a number 
of features; while the latter may be said to belong more to the 
category of romance. Madhaviah holds that, in the novel proper, 
characters belonging to the lower orders of society may be made 
to speak in their broad brogue, but wherever the author has to 
describe the narrative or an incident or situation, his style must 
be grammatically faultless, easy and elegant. 

One Saravana Pillai, a native of Jaffna, wrote a realistic 
novel, Mohiinringi, based on Kingsley^s Hypatia. S. Ramaswami 
Aiyangar wrote his Kamalini ; and C. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
published several works, VidyUranya Nagar^ the Tillers Daughter^ 
the Ungrateful SoUy etc. Rajavelu Chettiar has written the interest- 
ing story, Anhananthan. In the last three decades and more the 
land has been flooded with hundreds of novels which are adapt- 
ations of detective stories of the west or renderings of erotic 
and exciting narratives like the novels of G. W. Reynolds and 
the French School of Flaubert, Zola, etc. They display in an abun- 
dant and even nauseating degree of the sensationalism, the lack 
of moral purpose and the catering to the vulgar passions of the 
ordinary readers that are characteristic of the novel of the pre- 
sent day in a large measure. The output of such novels in abun- 
dant. Vaduvur K. Doraiswami Aiyangar and Arni Kuppu- 
swami Mudaliar have written novels by the dozen which have 
had a wide circulation ; and there is, besides, the growing pra- 
ctice of issuing novels in serial parts in journals which are week- 
lies or monthlies. As one writer, Purnalingam Pillai, well re- 
marks, “ what was pure and instructive at first became lax and 
lewd, and though the plots are well knit, they cannot be placed 
in the hands of boys and virgins with safety. However quest- 
ionable the morals of legions of novels and novel stories issued 
from the press, month by month, prose works are multiplying in 
Tamil, and the great want, once felt, is now being met, though 
not in the desired form and manner. In most cases the present 
day novelists care less for style than for producing impressions 
or tickling the readers. 

Popular Journals, weekly and monthly, have become, in an 
increasing measure, the vehicles of serially published novels. 
The Swadesamitran Weekly and the very .popular Ananta 
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Vikatan are outstanding examples of this class of service for the 
novel. Kalainiagal and Kalki are also popular and very effective 
in the imparting of instruction on various subjects, scientific, 
cultural and otherwise, to the youth and the women of our Tamil 
land. 

The drama is but little removed from the novel. Sundaram 
Pillai^B Manonmanhjam already referred to and the learned V. G. 
Suryanarayana Sastri^s Rupavoti^ Kalavati and Mamvijayam are 
generally marked by a judicious mixture of prose and poetry. 
The prolific plays, both comic, farcical, moralistic and otherwise 
of Rao Bahadur P. Sambanda Mudaliar, a most popular play- 
wright and actor, still going strong, after an active career of 
nearly five decades, Lakshmana Pillai’s Veela Natakam fashion- 
ed after Sophocles, his Satyavati modelled on Shakespear^s Oym-^ 
beline and his Ravi Varma, a historical drama in verse and prose 
combined, may also be noticed, besides the Eajabliakti an adapt- 
ation from a Marathi drama by Mr. V. C. Gopalaratnam and the 
Katiai Vandi of Professor K. Swaminathan, modelled on Gilbert. 
These are but selective illustrations. This notice of the modern 
Tamil drama is necessary here, as the popular drama has been 
and is the twin of the popular novel also. The novel, like the 
drama, is in a large measure, a love tale or based on some stri- 
king plot or incident, fictitious or foun^led on some personal 
experience or historical incident. As in the drama, it has “ a 
plot or plots and characters, denouements and catastrophes, and 
dialogues and narrations. '' In the field of novel-writing only 
English-educated Tamil writers have made a name and achieved 
success. It is as yet too early to predict the full effect and the 
future of the detective novels. In some the construction of the 
plot and the development of interest and vividness of style have 
a great value. The historic and domestic novel is still in its 
infantile stage of development and small in quantity. There 
have been translations and adaptations from Bankim Chander 
Chatterji, from Tagore and from a few other famous Indian 
writers. 

Mr. T. M. PonnuBwami Pillai, who was for long an official at 
Rangoon, wrote a few novels with the purpose of giving a good 
social turn to Tamil life. These are held to be entirely devoid of 
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obnoxious elorYients. Rajam Iyer and Madhaviah already men- 
tioned, Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastry, who was also well-known 
for his studies in Tamil Epigraphy, Rangaraju who wrote many 
novels, the well-known Vedanayakam Pillai and the Dramatist 
P. Sambanda Mudaliar, who has given to the Tamil stage an 
entirely new turn both in the technique of acting and in the 
subject matter of plays, may be remembered in this connection. 

The Panchatanfram of Tandavaraya Mudaliar is held by critics 
to be the best Tamil prose work extant and combines a happy choice 
of expression, a good selection of vocabulary and grammatical 
correctness. An ideal is found as regards the balance of style in 
the classic commentary -on the Jwakachintamani of Nachchina- 
rkiniyar. A peculiar dignity of style is noticed in the prose of 
Sivagnana Yogi while lucidity of style contributes to the simple 
charm and excellence of Arumuga Navalar's prose. The new 
school of Tamil scholars would place particular stress upon 
choice of expression and on the preference of Tamil words wher^ 
ever possible to words of Sanskritic origin. Word-coining for 
new sciences and branches of knowledge is going on 5 hut the 
arrival at suitable formulaes for proceeding in this important field 
has been attended with numerous complexities and difficulties 
It is not fully realised in every quarter that a growing language 
cannot but take up words, expressions and idioms even from other 
languages with which it has been brought in close and enduring 
contact. 

As regards biography proper it has not been well developed 
as one of the features of modern Tamil. A model work in this 
field has been set up on a learned and classic scale by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya V. Swamiuatha Aiyar, the ‘ Prince ' of Tamil 
scholars and editors, fortunately yet spared to us, in his two- 
volumed ‘ Life of Minakshisundarm Pillai of Trichinopoly’ and 
in his very informative Auiohiography appearing in parts. Both 
these works may be held to embody, in one element or another, 
all the principal features in the revival of Tamil studies during 
the last century. As has been remarked by an emient authority, 
“A new impetus was given to prose composition only during the 
early part of the last century by the Tamil pandits of the early 
Madras University of whom Tandavaraya Mudaliar, Vlraswami 
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Chettiyar, and Saravanapperumal Aiyar deserve special mention. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century a number of Tamil 
prose works, translations as well as original productions, were 
published by learned Tamil scholars. The labours of the late 
T. E. Srinivasa Raghava Chariyar and Arumuga Navalar may 
still be in the memory of every lover of Tamil literature. And 
the foremost among the living writers of Tamil prose and scho- 
larly commentaries is andobtedly Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swami- 

natha Aiyar Avergal who may be styled the Nachchinarki- 

niyar of the present day. * 

Thus Tamil prose which first appeared in the shape of passages 
interspersed in lengthy poetical compositions, and subsequently 
in the shape of commentaries, was used by Jaina and Vaisbnava 
writers more fully in their works in what was known as the 
manijjravala style. This development produced a literature of 
philosophical disquisitions, stories, translations and criticisms ; 
and it is making itself felt in the sphere of the novel and the 
drama. Thus prose, as contrasted with the Tamil of poetry and 
and the Tamil of the stage, is coming into its own ; and for 
Tamil prose a good time is ahead. 

“ There is a good time coming yet, 

A good time coming, 

The proper impulse has been given, 

Wait a little longer. ^ 


1 M. Srinivasa Iyengar: Tamil Studies C First Scries ), 1914, p. 230. 

^ V. S. Chengalvaraya Pillai : History of Tamil Prose Literature^ 1928, 
p. 50. 

The curious reader who cares to go into the details of the Tamil Literary 
figures, both writers and patrons, is referred to Mm. V. Swaminatha Aiyar s 
work, Tamil of the Sang am Age and the Tamil of the later Ages^ 
( Madras 1929 ). 



THE HARMONISING OF LAW WITH THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ANCIENT INDIAN DH ARM AS ASTRAS, ARTHASASTRAS 
AND GRHYASUTRAS^ 

BY 

Dr Ludwik Sternbach, University Krakow, Lwow (Poland) 
1 . The particular rules of the law are always changeable. The 
History of Law shows that this change in the particular rules 
depends on the change of circumstances prevailiiig between one 
period and another and that this change of circumstances is in the 
first, place to be found in the change of the economic situation. 
Depending as they do on the economic changes the legal rules 
have 'to be changed or rather have to be harmonised with the chang- 
ed economical circumstances. This phenomenon is to be found in 
all the law-codes in which one can trace the development of legal 
rules. To trace the rules concerning the harmonising of the Law 
with the recjuirements of economic conditions according to the 
Ancient Indian Dharmasastras, Arthasastras and Grhyasutras is 
not an easy task. No chronology exists in India. The whole problem 
becomes complicated because the sources were not written down 
in the same place and these lawbooks were applicable in 
different territories of India. Although it is possible to assign pro- 
bable dates and places to the composition of these sources on basis 
of language we can never rely upon such a hypothesis. Probably 
the greater part of the rules which we find in the law-sources had 
been transmitted from mouth to mouth before they were written 
down by a writer. One of the writers may have written down all 
that he heard on the subject, although some of the rules which he 
gives are archaic and of no value. Another writer sometimes gives 
his own views, sometimes the views of other savants and law-schools 
and sometimes he combines his views with those of the savants and 
the law-schools. On the basis of the Ancient Indian Law-sources it 
is not possible to say with certainty that the laws which were valid 
at the time they were written down had not been progressively evolved. 
Therefore, from the point of view of law, the India l. law-system can be 
discussed only as a static and not as a dynamic law, although there is 
no doubt that the Indian Law, like all other laws, has its gradual deve- 
lopment. Only the stages of the development are in the majority of 
cases not known. Therefore, it is necessary to restrict the scope of 

1. The paper was presented to the XI th All India Oriental Conference in 
Hyderabad. 
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this thesis. But in Ancient Indian Law which contains the germ 
of all modern institutions of law, we can find some examples of the 
harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic condit- 
ions, although the Ancient Indian Law could be considered as static. 
We shall find here some interesting institutions which are related 
to this problem. I cite as a classical problem of this harmonising, 
the institution of interest. In no other law-system do wo find so 
many important facts bearing upon this problem. 

2 . Although Megasthenes has stated that the notion of interest 
is unknown in Ancient India^ there is no doubt that such a notion 
prevailed in ancient times. This can be deduced from the fact that 
the most ancient law-sources contained not only a mention of this 
institution but devoted much space to it. 

The opposite of wealth ( ^ )is debt ( ). The development of 
this last- notion is similar to that of the Homan debitum. The 
general moaning of ‘obligation’ is still preserved in the law-books 
through the doctrine of the three debts which consist of sacrifices, 
generation of a son and the recitation of the Vedas, which have to be 
dedicated to the gods, ancestors and ms. On the contrary the Vedas 
know already the word ‘rna’ as meaning ‘obligation of payment’ 
just as Indian arithmetic expresses the term of ‘minus’ by‘ T7ia\ plus 
by ‘ dhana ’ or ‘ sva \ The recovery of a debt rnaddna is the first of 
eighteen titles of law and in the majority of prescriptions concern- 
ing the legal proceedings the action for debt occupies the first place. 
Even the entire legal proceeding in Manava Dharmasastra and 
Narada Smrti forms only one part of the law of debt. Accordingly 
Jolly correctly states that the ancient age of the latter institution 
is manifested in the strong emphasis on religious motive, viz. that'the 
unpaid debts pursue the debtor in his successive existence and that 
he will be born again as a slave in the house of his creditor in order 
to repay the debt by his labour.* Elsewhere it is stated from a 
strictly religious point of view that the profession of a money-lender 
kusidin and especially of an usurer vdrdhusin is not moral^. The 
usurer is compared to a thief.^ 

A. In India the caste-system has always been of great importance 
in the formulation of legal rules. It is the same in the case of 
interest. The Brahmans and in some cases the Brahmans as well 

1 Ute daneizusi ute isasi daneizesthai. Fr. 27. B. 

2 Nar. 1-8 

3 J. Jolly-Reoht u. Sitte p. 97 

4 Y. I--123, vide Vas. 11-41. 

67 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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as tlio Ksatriyas are not allowed to lend money on interest^ This 
is not permitted even in case of need. It is so stated in one of the 
most ancient Dharmasastras i.e. in the Manava-Dharmasastra^ But 
the Yajhavalkya-Dharmasastra, a slightly more advanced Law-book 
is in this instance in favour of the harmonising of law wih the 
requirements of economic conditions and partially breaks the relig- 
ious rules by determining that the lending of money on interest is 
for a Brahman a kind of maintenance in case of need^. According 
to the Yajhavalkya-Dharmasastra a Brahman as well as a Vaisya 
could in case of need lend money on interest for the purpose of 
gain. 

According to some Law-books there exist six categories of 
interest.^ 

Kayilca (cpTpJ^r) corporal interest i. e. the interest connected with 
manual labour or that which arises from the use of a pledged female 
quadrupede to be milked or of a male out to carry burdens'\ 

Kalika ( ) periodical interest i. e. the interest which is due 
every month^, 

Cakravrddhi ( ) i. e. interest on interest'^ ( compound 
interest ). 

Karita ( ) stipulated interest i. e. the interest promised by 

the borrower^. It has to be paid always and is stipulated by the 
debtor himself, over and above the ordinary rate of interest and was 
promised in times of distress^, 

Sikhdvrddhi ( ) hair interest i. e. interest which grows 
every day^^l This interest is named ‘hair interest’ because it grows 
constantly like hair and does not cease growing except on the loss 
of the head that is to say, on payment of the principal^ h 

Bhogalablui interest by enjoyment i. e. the use of a 

mortgaged house or the produce of a field‘d. 

1 Vas. 11-40 ‘ 

2 Mn. X-117. 

3 Y. III-41, 42 

4 Brh., G. 

5 Brh XI-6, G. XlI-35. 

6 Brh. XI-5,6. 

7 Brh. XI-6. 

8 Brh. XI.6, G. XII-35, K5ty. 498. 

9 Brh. XI-9. 

10 Brh. Xr-7, Katy. 499. 

11 Brh. XI-8, 

12 Brh. XI-8, Katy. 500. 
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It is obvious from these six categories of interest that even 
when only one kind of interest was known it was necessary for the 
institution of interest to adapt itself to the economic conditions. 
As long as the institution of interest was not widely spread it was 
'enough to have one general term: interest. Economic conditions, 
commerce, economic life, etc. created the distinction for example 
between ‘stipulated interest’, ‘ hair interest * and ‘ corporal interest 
There is also the question of the determination of the day of pay- 
ment and in ‘ stipulated interest ’ the question of admission of a 
higher rate of interest which ordinarily were admitted in the Law- 
bookst Generally the rate of interest was determined and laid down 
in the Law-books. 

B. The rate of interest was determined in one way when a 
pledge was given and in another way when it was not given*. 

Concerning the rate of interest the majority of the Law-books 
refers to Vasistba’s^""^ quotation^ There it is reported that the 
legal interest for money lent is at the rate of five Mams a month for 
twenty Kdrsdpanas^. According to other Law-books the rate of 
interest amounts monthly to l/80thpart of the capital'^. According 
to all Law-books the rate of interest in case of a pledged loan 
amounts monthly to I J per-cent that is yearly to 15 per-cent. 

There are many exceptions to this rule which as in the Roman 
Law refer to the harmonising of Law with the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

And so although the rate of interest paid per month is in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra® considered just, we find there the following 
sentence: ‘ Five per month per-cent is commercial interest, ten 
pa:ms per month per-cent is permissible in business which takes 
one across forests. Twenty panas permonth per-cent is permissi- 
ble among sea-traders^. Also we read in the Yajnavalkya-bmrti 
that he whose trade takes him across the forest has to pay ten per- 
cent and sea-traders twenty per-cent^^. ^ 

1 Vi. 

2 Y. ir~37, Mn. VIII-140. 

3 Vas. TI-51. 

4 Vide G. XII-29. 

5 Mn., Nar., and others. 

6 Twenty Karsaparias are equal to four hundred Mafias. 

7 Y. 11-37, Mn! VIII-140, N.I-99, K. III. Ch. 3. Brh. XI-34. 

8 K. III. Ch. 11. 

9 K. Ill, Ch. 11. 

10 y. 11-38. 
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It h clear that the rate of interest which in normal circumstan- 
ces amounts to fifteen per-cent per year is much higher in cases when 
the borrower is expected to greater risk or danger. The increase in 
the rate of interest depends upon the greatness of risk. If it con- 
cerns commercial enterprises in which the debtor or his merchandise 
must travel through a forest, the rate of interest amounts to hundred 
and twenty per-cent per year and if it concerns commercial enter- 
prises in which the debtor or his merchandise must travel by sea- 
two hundred and twenty per-cent per yearh It ought to be also 
noted that in these cases it was permissible to agree voluntarily 
upon the term of interest^ 

Therefore in such enterprises where the capital appears to be 
endangered it is not possible to advance loans with a fixed rate of 
interest which amounts to 11 per-cent per month because the lender 
realises that in such a contract he is running too great a risk. 
Therefore the law harmonised with the requirements of economic 
conditions permits in such cases to receive higher rates of interest 
or to agree to higher rates of interest. 

The same applies to the higher rates of interest in trade and 
commerce; and here the capital appears to be more endangered than 
in normally pledged loans. It is, however, connected with the rates 
of interest concerning to the not pledged loans. 

Normally in the case of a commercial or trade loan the rate 
of interest amounts to two per-cent per month i. e. twenty four per- 
cent per year^ However, this principle is not anywhere clearly 
determined but it follows from Yajhavalkya's Smrti'l Most 
of the ancient commentators agree to this viewpoint^ From 
this we can see that hero is another example of the harmonising of 
Law with the requirements of economic conditions. Such a not 
pledged loan provided for in the Ancient Indian Law-books, like the 
Law-books of other nations, is more exposed to danger than a pledged 
loan. In order that not pledged loans may be granted, the Ancient 
Indian Law-books allow higher rates of interest, that is, instead of 
11 per-cent per month — two per-cent per month, so as to safeguard 
against the risk. 

1. It ought to be noted that in Ancient India the danger by travelling by sea 
was greater than the danger in travelling through forests. 

2. Y. 11- 38. 

3. Mn. VIII-141, N. I~101. 

4 Vide Y. 11-37, Mn. VIII-142, N. I-lOO, Vi. VI-2, Vas. 11-48 in which acco- 
rding to the order of the castes two, three, four and five per-cent monthly can be 
taken as interest. 
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C. It can be also found in tbe Ancient Indian Law-books that on 
some loans no interest is to be raised or that interest can be raised 
only at a lower rate than the ordinary rates of interest as for ex- 
ample “loans out of friendship.” It is a pressumptio juriis that interest 
accrues on such loans only after the lapse of half a year, but after 
this lapse of time the debtor has to pay the normal rates of interest 
as prescribed in the Law-books; the lender has however the right to 
conclude an agreement in which any rate of interest may be stipu- 
lated^, but as a rule it was not allowed to stipulate the rates of in- 
terest higher than was permitted in the Law-books. When the 
creditor claims back the capital with or without the interest and the 
debtor refuses to repay it on demand, the creditor who advanced the 
loan out of friendship is entitled to claim together with the capital 
interest of the rate of five per-cent per month.^ ^nd this rale is 
a further proof of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of 
economic conditions. We find here a kind of a conventional 
penalty which was introduced because of economic conditions (loans 
made out of friendship.) 

D. It must be borne in mind that in the case of an agreement in 
which the pledge is used by the creditor no interest can be asked.^ 
This rule is connected with the harmonising of Law with the re- 
quirements of economic conditions. According toMedh., Gov., Nar., 
and Ragh,^ the Law-books understand by pledge, that is being used, the 
field,the cattle and the slave. The field can be cultivated and the pro- 
ducts of the field can be collected by the creditor. The cattle and the 
slaves can be usufructed. Instead of paying the interest it is more 
convenient to the contracfcors to agree to use the pledge and this 
because of economical circumstances. 

E. Because of the economic conditions Kautllya too declares 
that ‘ interest on debts due from persons who are engaged 
in protracted sacrifices or who are suffering from a disease, 
or who are detained in the houses of* their teacher for studies or 
who are either minors or too poor, shall not accumulate.^ It 
is a debatable point whether the author speaks here of compound 
interest or of simple interest. However, for the purpose of the 

1 N. 1-108, 109. See also KSty. 505. 

2. N. 1-109. 

3. Y. 11-59, Mn. VIII-143, Vi. VI-5, G. XII-32. 

4. Vide S. B. E. XXV. P. 278; Loiseleur Des Longchamps; Lois de Manou, ad 

VIII-143. 

5. K. III. ch. H. 
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harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditions this is immaterial. It is worth while to note that even 
the most ancient Law-books do not contain a similar rule. In order 
to avoid any insecurity this rule was probably incorporated into 
the Law-books by Kautilya. Indeed the conviction existed that a 
sick man who can not earn was not liable to pay interest or 
compound interest.^ 

F. The Ancient Indian Law-books have limited the possibilities 
of a usurer not only by the determination of the admissible scale 
of the rates of interest but also by the determination of the duration 
of the obligation of paying interest. According to the Ancient 
Indian Law-books the maximum duration of the obligation of paying 
interest varies. And so, for example, the duration of the obligation 
of paying interest on corn ends in some instances after receiving 
half of the capital, in others after receiving the capital five-fold.^ 

Narada rightly states that in some countries the loan may grow 
till twice the amount of the principal has been reached. In other 
countries it may grow till it becomes three, or four, or eight times 
the principal.^ The difference depends on the customs of the 
countries. 

For the problem of the harmonising of Law with the require- 
ments of economic conditions these rules are of importance because 
the limitation of possibilities of a usurer emphasises the application 
of Law to the economic conditions. They are also important because 
the duration of the obligation of paying interest to the creditor is 
dependent also on the importance of the relative objects in the 
economic life. For example the capital which consists of gold can 
be only doubled while the capital which consists of spirituous liquors 
can be ijicreased eightfold.'* 

In order to understand bettor this matter I specify it according 
to the Ancient Indian Law-books. 

Principally on gold the inter(3st may make the debt double*^ on 

1. It is of great interest that K. further states that debts neglected for 
ten years, except in the case of minors, aged persons, sick persons, persons 
involved in calamities or persons who are sojourning abroad or have left 
the country except in the case of disturbances in the kingdom shall not be receiv- 
ed back. We read here about the rules of debts and of exceptions from these 
rules which are very characteristic and throw light on the application of Law to 
the economic conditions. Vide also Vas. 11-49. 

2. K. & Brh. 

3. N. 1-106. 

4. Brh. 

5. y. 1-39, Mn. VII-151, Brh. XI-14, Vi, VI. 11, Vas. 11-44, N. 1-107. 
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clothes and base metals^ treble^ and according to other Law-books 
fourfold, ^on grain it is allowed to raise the original amount four 
times. The same api)lies to edible plants,^ beasts of burden and wooP 
though, according to other Law-books, treble.^^ After the debt has 
been double or treble etc. no further interest can be levied on the 
capital. Concerning the interest on stocks K.^ regulates that interest 
on stocks shall be one half of the profit if it remains on the same 
place and has to be paid as each year expires. Borrowed money, 
which is lent for a long time abroad or is joined to the capital of 
the contractor has to give double of the contributed capital. We 
find here another good example of the harmonising of Law with 
the requirements of economic conditions which is similar to the rule 
of the higher rate of interest by travelling by sea etc. It also shows 
that the capital, which is more endangered i. e. which is sent 
for a long time abroad earns more interest than an ordinary loan. 
According to some Law-books, a loan of grain can rise four times^ 
or five tiniest According to Kaut.*^‘ interest on grain has to be 
paid after the ripening of the crops. It may rise to a mininum of 
half the loan dependent on -the prices. In other words the scale 
of the percentage of the grain, which has to be paid, depends on the 
market price of the grain. Therefore, when the grain is cheaper at 
the time of harvest, than at the time of sowing, the debtor must pay 
the difference in the price of the grain.^^ For this purpose the interest 
has not to be paid until after the harvesting of the grain. 

This is one more example of the harmonising of Law with tbe 
requirements of economic conditions. It ought to be emphasised 
that, here too, Kautilya’s Arthasastra is the only Law-book 
which deals with this question. 

The interest on the produce of a field shall not increase more 
than five times the value of the object but^^ on rice and edible 
plants’^ not more than four times.^^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Such as tin or lead. 

Brh. XI-13. 

Clothes. Y. I~39, Vi. VI-13, Vas. 11-44, N. I. 107, 
or fruit 
Brh. 1-13. 

Y. 1-39, Vi. VI-12, Vas. 11-44, N, 1-107. 

K. III. ch. 11. 

Mn. VIII-151,153. 
vide Mn. VIII-153. 


IX.. IJLX. UU. IX. 

J J Meyer-Das altindisohe Buch vom Welt~und Staatsleben, Leipzig p. 275* 
G. XII.-36. 

Brh. XI.-13. 
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The interest on clothes shall not increase more than treble 
the capital according to BrhJ while many objects like wool in- 
crease fourfold^' or fivefold.^ On cotton‘d thread^ leather® the 
interest is unlimited or no interest should be exacted^. 

On base metals^, flavouring substances,^ roots^^ it is treble. 

According to some Tjaw-books the interest on flowers shall not 
increase more than treble according to other Law-books, in such 
a case no interest is allowed.^^ 

The interest on fruits shall not increase more than treble,’^ and, 
according to other Law-books, not more than the fourfold’^ or five- 
fold’*'’ or in such cases no interest is allowed’®. 

The interest on beasts or beasts of burden,’”^ as well as products 
of animals’® shall not incxease more than fourfold and, according to 
other Law-books, more than fivefold. 

The interest on salt,’^ oil,^® sugar,*'*’ honey, in other words all this 
what is sold by weight'^^’ shall not increase more than* eightfold. 

On spirituous liquor'"^^ the debt may incrase to eightfold while 
in the case of a loan on substances from which spirits may be ex- 
tracted^^^ no interest is allowed or the interest is unlimited.^® 

1 Brh. XI.-13. 

2 Brh. XI-13. 

3 G. XII-3G, Mn. VITI-lSl. 

4 Vi. VI-16. 

5 Vi. VI -16, Brh. XI-IG. 

6 Vi. VI~16, Brh. XI-16. 

7 S. B. E. XXXIII, ad B.rh. XI-16. 

8 Brh. XI-lo. 

9 Vas. 11-45. 

10 Vas. 11-46. 

11 Vas. 11-46. 

12 Brh. XI-16. 

13 Vas. II-4G. 

14 Brh. XI-13. 

15 Mn. VIII-151. 

16 Brh. XI-13. 

17 Brh.XI-13. 

18 G. XII-36. 

19 Brh. XI-14. KSty. 510-512. 

20 Brh. XI-14. K^ty. 510 512 

21 Brh. XI-15. Katy. 510-512. 

22 Brh. XI-15. 

23 Vas. 11-47. 

24 Brh. XM4, Y. 11-39, N. 1-107, Vi. VI-14 Mty. 510-512. 

25 Bph. XI-16. 

26 Vi. VI-16. 
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On grass and wood no interest is allowed,' on bricks no interest 
is allowed® or the interest is unlimited'^ On weapons and char* 
coal the interest is unlimited*. 

Of female slaves and cattle the offspring shall be taken as in- 
terest^ and on such objects as have not been ruferred to above the 
debt may double. 

We see here that the possibilities of a usurer were limited : 

(a) by the determination of the admissible scale of the rates of 
interest; 

(b) by the determination of the duration of the obligation of pay- 
ing interest. 

G. But' life is stronger than legal codes. For the Ancient Indian 
Conditions the rates of interest determined by the Ancient Indian 
Law-books were too low. Under such circumstances the real economic 
conditions were an obstacle for the granting of a loan. Therefore, 
it was necessary to find an outlet. This outlet is a good exam- 
ple, perhaps the best example, of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions. 

The outlet is as follows ; If a person can not pay the capital 
which was borrowed on the due date he can conclude in writing a 
new agreement and take a new loan if he pays all the interest which 
is in arrears^ or if he can not pay all the interest, he can in the 
newly concluded agreement add this interest to the capitaU.(Capital- 
isation of interest.) Through this capitalisation it was possible to 
receive higher interest than was allowed by the law. In this way 
the grant of such loans, which, according to the Law, must remain 
without interest, is made easy and is made to yield larger and larpr 
interest. It was only necessary to conclude a new contract in which 
the amount of the loan consisted of the original amount of the loan 
plus the additional interest. 

In such a manner the rule of the determination of the duration 
of paying interest is made null and* void. Life and economic 
conditions have once more asserted themselves. 

3, We find another example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions in Kautilya’s Arthasasto^ 

T~ Brh. XI-16. 

2 Brh. XI-16. 

3 vi. VI-16. 

4 Vi. VI-16. 

5 y. 1-39, Vi. VI-15, N. 1-107. 

6 Mn.VIII-154 

7 Mn. VIII-155. 

68 [ Annala, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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Kautilya even regulates the price for merchandise which is produc- 
ed in the country and that which is imported from abroadJn Ancient 
India, some foreign merchants and therefore some foreign mer- 
chandise were considered necessary^ Sometimes this was not so 
much for economic reasons as for political reasons, as this made 
it possible for the king to receive taxes for the import of foreign 
merchandise. But this consideration is of no value for us, because 
here we are not concerned with the motive, but the principle ; 
the fact remains that such merchandise was not available in the 
country®. The economic conditions of that time which were joined 
inseparably with the interest of the king necessitated the grant- 
ing of privileges to foreigners. 

However, according to the local economic conditions it was not 
desirable that the prices for the merchandise should fluctuate. That 
was the reason for the introduction of special regulations. Also 
through the- introduction of special regulations it was possible for the 
king to regulate the prices which were of great importance for the 
regulation of market-prices indirectly had a great influence on the 
economic conditions of an agricultural state. 

We find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra that ‘the Superintendent of 
Commerce shall ascertain demand or absence of demand for, and 
rise or fall in the price of, various kinds of merchandise which 
may be the products either of land or of water and which may 
have been brought in either by land or by water centralisation path. 
He shall also ascertain the time suitable for their distribution, 
purchase and sale.^ 

We find there further the following sentence: ‘That mer- 
chandise, which is widely distributed shall be centralised and its 
price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared. 

That merchandise of the king which is of local manufacture 
shall be centralised ; imported merchandise shall be distributed in 
several markets for sale. Both kinds of merchandise shall be sold 
to the people at favourable rates. 

He shall avoid such large profits as will harm the people. 

There shall be no restriction as to the time of sale of those com- 


1 J. J. Meyer-Das altiudische Buoh vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig, p. 
149/42 V. 

2 K. II. oh. 16. 

3, K. II, ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 
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mbdities for which there is frequent demand ; nor shall they be 
subject to the evils of centralisation.’^ 

‘ The superintendent shall show favour to those who import 
foreign merchandise. They shall be favoured with remission of 
the trade-taxes, so that they may derive some profit^ 

It results from Kautilya’s Arthasastrathat the bestowal of privi- 
leges on the foreigners, who have imported merchandise was made 
for the purpose of obtaining foreign merchandise which was neces- 
sary for the daily use and therefore for the purpose of regulating 
the economic conditions. We find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra the 
following sentence : ‘ As regards the sale of the king’s merchan- 
dise in foreign countries : Having ascertained the value of local 
produce as compared with that of foreign produce that can be 
obtained in barter, the superintendent will find out by calculation 
whether there is any margin left for profit after meeting 
the payments to the foreign king such as toll, road-cess, 
conveyance-cess, tax payable at military stations, ferry-charges, 
subsistence to the merchant and his followers and the portion of 
merchandise payable to the foreign king. If no profit can be realised 
by selling the local produce in foreign countries, he has to consider 
whether any local produce can be profitably bartered for any 
foreign produce.* ^ 

We also find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, what all the superinten- 
dent of Commerce has to do to amass and to preserve foreign mer- 
chandise^ 

The prohibition of import and export with reference to the 
economic conditions is treated also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
treated and some other Dharmasast^as^ 

Principally these deal with the question of the exclusion of the 
import merchandise which causes harm or is useless to the 
country and of the import of merchandise which is useful. Such a 
merchandise has to be imported free of duty^ 

As it is necessary for the normal economic life that commodities 
of daily use must be sold at a fixed price, the Ancient Indian Law- 
books regulate the prices of such merchandise by fixing of price- 
taxes. We find in Yajnavalkya’s Smrti a sentence which states 

1. K. II. ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 

2. K. II. ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamsastry. 

3. K. II. oh. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 

4. K. II. oh. 16. 

5. K. II. ch. 21. Vide Mn. III'399, Y. 11-261, Vi. V-130, 

6. KII.ch.21. 
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that the sale and purchase shall be conducted daily according to 
the value fixed by the king^ It is even punishable to demand a 
higher price. For such people who agree upon the determination 
of the price to the disadvantage of the workmen and artists, al- 
though the fluctuations of the price are known to them the highest 
fine is applicable^. The same punishment will be applied for those 
merchants who do not purchase the foreign articles at the price 
fixed by the king and who buy them cheaply and those sell them at 
a higher priced 

4. As the motive for the bestowal of special facilities on foreign 
merchants was the necessity of foreign merchants for the economic 
conditions of Ancient India so also the motive for the laying out of 
reservoirs and irrigation-dams was the necessity of such construc- 
tions for the economic conditions of Ancient India. 

That the irrigation-dams, tanks etc. were of great importance 
for the economic conditions of Ancient India is obvious from Kau^i- 
lya’s Arthasastra^, and also indirectly from Yajnavalkya’s Dharma- 
sSstra^ 

From them it is possible to understand the special Laws concern- 
ing the construction of irrigation works. We find especially in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra that, in the case of construction of new 
works such as tanks, lakes etc., taxes on the land below such 
tanks shall be remitted for five years. For reparing neglected or 
ruined works of similar nature, taxes shall be remitted for four 
years. For improving or extending water-works, taxes shall be 
remitted for three years. In the case of acquiring such newly 
started works by mortgage or purchase, taxes on the lands below 
such works shall be remitted for two years.^ These laws concern- 
ing the reduction of taxes are similar to the exemption from taxes 
of new buildings, known to recent times. Because of economic 
conditions then prevailing special facilities for payment of taxes 
were granted in Ancient India and are even now granted for the 
purpose of economic welfare. Now-a-days the multiplication of 
new buildings was intended to prevent the hoarding of money, in 
Ancient India it was the creation of new irrigation works for the 
purpose of improving the fertility of the fields which was the highest 
aim of the economic policy. 

r”YTl-251. Vide Mn. VIII-402. ^ 

2. Y. 11-249. Vide K. H. oh. 6. 

3. Y. 11-250. 

4. K, V. ch. 6. 

5. Y. 11-157 

6. K. III. cb. 9. according to the translation by Shamasastry, 
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That this was the true aim is seen from the fact that the dura- 
tion of the exemption of taxes depends on the scale of expenses. 

5. We have seen that the motive for the bestowing of facilities 
on foreign merchants was the need of foreign merchants for the 
economic life in Ancient India. The case is similar where the 
formation of villages is concerned. A deserted land is from the 
point of view of Ancient Indian economics-a negative entry in the 
balance of the Ancient Indian State, or rather of the Ancient Indian 
Kings. Kautilya’s Arthasastra understands well that an increase 
of the wealth of the citizens increases the universal prosperity and 
therefore increases also the wealth of the State i. e. of the king,^ 
Therefore, Kautilya’s Arthasastra tries,-although from a machiave- 
listic standpoint, “to enrich the king and especially by populating 
the deserted land. The suggestion for such a colonisation is support- 
ed by the introduction of special laws, which once more point to 
the harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditions. 

As regards the colonisation of a deserted land, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra asks which land has to be colonised : a plain or watery 
land ? ^ 

The answer is : ‘A limited tract of land with water is far better 
than a vast plain^. Plains, which are suitable for the growth of 
both early and late crops and which require less labour and less 
rain for cultivation are better than the reverse of these*. Watery 
lands, that are suitable to the growth of grains are better than those 
which are suitable for crops other than grains.’ ^ 

‘ Of two watery tracts, one of limited area and suitable for the 
growth of grains, and another, vast and suitable for crops other 
than grains, the latter is better, inasmuch as its vast area may not 
only be used to grow spices and other medicinal crops, but also 
to construct forts and other defensive works in large numbers : for 
fertility and other qualities of lands are ^artificial®. Of the tract of 
land with forts and that which is thickly populated, the latter is 
better; for that which is thickly populated is a kingdom in every 
sense. What can a depopulated country like a barren cow be 
productive of. ? 

"’^.'"KrnrchJU 

2. K. VIL ch. 11. 

3. K. VII. ch. 11 according to the translation by Shamasastry# 

4. See Note 3. 

5. See Note 3. 

6. See Note 3. 

7. See Note 3, 
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‘ Such a land which was recognised as most suitable for coloni- 
sation has to be colonised by the king either by inducing the inhabi- 
tance of other tracts to immigrate or by causing the thickly-popu- 
lated centres of his own kingdom to send forth their surplus popula- 
tion.”*^ 

By this way of trying to attract people in such a country we 
see very well how the Law was applied to the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions. Kautilya’s Arthasastra determines : ‘ Those 
who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and those learned 
in the Vedas shall be granted Brahmadaya lands yielding suffi- 
cient produce and exempted from taxes and fines. Superintendents, 
Accountants, Gopas, Sthanikas, Veterinary surgeons, Physicians, 
Horse-trainers, and Messengers shall also be endowed with lands 
which they shall have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage 

When the colonisation takes place the king has to grant exemp- 
tion from taxes. He shall regard with fatherly kindness those who 
have passed the period of exemption from taxes.^ The king ‘shall 
carry on mining operations and manufacture, exploit timber and 
elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle-breeding and commerce, 
construct roads for traffic both by land and water, and set up market 
towns. He shall also construct reservoirs.*^ The king has to regu- 
late too the internal conditions of a colonised village. ‘ Owing 
to the fact that the newly colonised villages had to look after 
their own interest and the men found pleasure in the fields, the king’s 
treasury, free labour, commodities, grain and liquids have become 
enriched.’^ 

It ought to be noted that the land may be confiscated from those 
who do not cultivate it and given to others. Lands prepared for 
cultivation shall be given to tax-payers only as personal property.® 
Unprepared lands shall not be taken away from those who are 
preparing them for cultivation.'^ Lands which were not cultivated 
may be given for cultivation to village labourers and traders; 
owners of lands which are not quite suitable for cultivation might 
pay less to the government. Those owners may be also 
favourably supplied with seeds, cattle and money.® Kautilya’s 

1. See Note 3.p. 541. 

2. See Note 3 p. 541. 

3. K. II. chol. 

4. K. II. ch. 1, according to the translation by Shamashastry, 

5. K. Il.bh. 1. 

6. K. ILch. 1. 

7. K.II. ch. 1. 

S. TT. TT. ch. 1 
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ArthaSastra regulates too that the king has to give the cultivators 
seeds, cattle and money*’ 

It is to be noted that the author of Kautilya’s Arthasastra is in 
this case also out to increase the king’s treasure. 

In connection with the kings duty to support the cultivators 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra says that ‘ the king shall bestow on culti- 
vators only such favour and remission as will tend to swell the 
treasury, and shall avoid such as will deplete it. A king 
with depleted treasury will eat into the very vitality of both town 
and country people.’^ This principle we find in recent times too. 

It has to be accepted that according to this principle the con- 
quered country is exempted from taxes^. The same applies to a 
poor country and country in great danger. It applies especially to 
people who have to suffer much from hostile neighbour i. e. people 
‘who live on the border of the kingdom or who have not enough 
subsistence*^ There is no doubt that this principle shows us a good 
example of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of econo- 
mic conditions. 

6 . I have given some examples of the exemptions of taxes which 
for the purpose of economic conditions were introduced in Ancient 
Indian Law-books. These exemptions of taxes can be divided into 
personal and impersonal exemptions. It was said that these exemp- 
tions which point to the harmonising of Law with the requirements 
of economic conditions were introduced not for the purpose of protect- 
ing the subjects but for the purpose of enriching the treasury of the 
king. In the epics and in these law-books, which are free from the 
Machiavelism of Kautilya s tax-policy, we can find rulings on tax- 
policy of the king, which are not only very praiseworthy but also 
very suitable. These rulings take into consideration the economic 
condition of the tax-payers i.e. the king’s subjecis. Below there are 
some such examples from the Manava-Dharmasastra, MahS.bharata 
etc. 

‘ Out of affection for his subjects, he must not bring about his 
own ruin by forswearing to collect his revenue from them, nor 
cause their ruin by his greed ; by so bringing about his own ruin, 
he will become an oppressor of his own self, as well as of his sub- 
jects*.^ 

1 K. V. ch. 2. & V. ch. 3. 

2 K. II. ch. 1. according to the translation by Shamasastry. 

3 K. XIII. ch. 5. 

4 K. V. ch. 2. 

5 Mn. VII-13, See Y. I-.338-339. 
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‘ As leeches, calves and bees, little by little draw their respec- 
tive sustenances, so the king shall draw his revenue from his realm 
little by little, each year’.^ 

‘ The king has to milk the cow as a bee collects honey from the 
flowers. He has to do what a herdsman, who receives the milk 
from his cow does. He neither worries the udders nor lets the cow 
go hungry’.® 

‘ A good king has to milk his country as a calf sucks the milk 
of the cow. Because, when the calf sucks from the cow it becomes 
strong and can bear burdens’.^ 

‘ But if it is otherwise and the cow is milked to excess, the calf 
becomes meagre and useless for the owner’.^ 

* It is said that an avaricious king who imposes unjust taxes 
which are not sanctioned by law on his subjects causes damage to 
himself*.^ 

‘ The king shall never exact taxes from those, who can not pay. 
He has to get them gradually, with goodness, and by lawful 
methods’®, 

Many things can easily be acquired by a king ‘ who supports 
his country and grants facilities to his subjects and is satisfied with 
that which is within easy reach’®. ‘ Does not the king then receive 
enough of wealth to satisfy his claims, then his whole land will 
be his treasury and his treasury his bed-room ’ 

‘ Like he who needs milk, never gets it, if the udders of his cow 
are cut, so the king will never be in a position to use his kingdom 
if he does not impose taxes in a legitimate manner ’ 

‘The king has to be clever and should milk the country every day 
like a cow, but he should not cut the cow’s udders." ‘He who treats 
the cow well, will always receive fresh milk; In the same way it will 
be possible for the king to enjoy the fruits of his country, if be reigns 
over his country in an orderly manner."® ‘The country which is 

1 Mn. VII-129. See Markan^eya (Paras, p. 404.) 

2 MBh. XIl-SS-l 

3 MBh. Xri~87-20. 

4 MBh. XII-87-21. 

5 MBh. XII-7-15. 

6 righteous rules. 

7 MBh. XII-88..12. 

8 MBh. XII-87-22. 

9 MBh. XII-87-23. 

10 MBh. XII-71-16. 

11 MBh. XII-120-33. 

12 MBb X’TT-71-17. 
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protected by the king bears fruits and money like a mother who 
willingly gives her breast to her child’.'-® 

Those rules are not only found in Manava-DharmaSSstra and 
Mahabharata but also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra*; they were appli- 
cable only if the king possesses a treasure. A king who finds himself 
in great financial trouble and needs money may collect taxes in 
another way.'^ The economic situation does not allow him to act in a 
manner in which a good king ought to act. On account of the eco- 
nomic situation the king has to act like a thief, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the machiavelistic school of Kautilya. From the motive,® 
‘the enrichment of the treasure of the king’, it can be accepted that 
he could act in the following manner not only against traitors and 
the godless but also against his subjects.® 

I quote some sentences found in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, which 
are a good example of the harmonising of Law with requirements of 
the economic conditions especially when they are compared with the 
above mentioned rules about the correct way of collecting the taxes. 

It is not possible to inflict twice the taxes. ‘ The Collector 
General shall seek subscriptions from citizens and country people 
alike under false pretences of carrying this or that kind of business. 
Persons taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome donations 
and with this example, the king may demand of others among his 
subjects. Spies posing as citizens shall revile those who pay less. 
Wealthy persons may be requested to give as much of their gold as 
they can. Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of 
doing good, offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured with a 
rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban or some ornaments in 
return for tbeir gold. Spies under the guise of sorcerers, shall, 
under the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the money not 
only of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a 
dead-man and of a man whose house is burnt, provided that it is 
not enjoyable by Brahmans. 

The Superintendent of Religious Institutions may collect in one 
place the various kinds of property of the gods of fortified cities and 
country parts and carry away the property to the king’s treasury. 

Or having on some night set up a god or an alta r, or having 

1 MBh. XII-71-19; 

2 vide MBh. XII-8-15, 17, 18. NTtiviv. 61-12., Sukran. VI- 2-220/240. 

3 K. II. ch. 1. 

4 K. V. ch. 2. 

5 K. II. ch. 2 in fine. 

6 vide K. V. ch. 2. and K. II. ch. 1. 

§9 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Opened a sacred place of ascetics or having pointed out an evil 
omen, the king may collect subsistance under the pretence of hold- 
ing processions and congregations to avert calamities. 

Or also he shall proclaim the arrival of gods, by pointing out to 
the people any of the sacred trees in the king’s garden which has 
produced untimely flowers and fruits. 

Or by causing a false panic owing to the arrival of an evil- 
spirit on a tree in the city, wherein a man is hidden making all 
sorts of devilish noises, the king’s spies, under the guise of ascetics, 
may collect money with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and 
send it back. 

Or spies may calJ upon spectators to see a serpent with number- 
less heads in a well connected with a subterranean passage and col- 
lect fees from them for the night. Or they may place in a borehole made 
in- the body of an image of a serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a 
temple, or in the hole of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, ren- 
dered unconscious, and call upon credulous spectators to see it on 
payment of a certain amount of fee. As to persons who are not by 
nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over or give a drink of such 
sacred water as is mixed with anaesthetic ingredients and attribute 
their insensibility to the curse of the gods. Or by causing an 
outcast person { abhifyakta ) to be bitten by a cobra, spies may col- 
lect revenue under the pretext of undertaking remedial measures 
against ominous phenomena. 

Or one of the king’s spies*in the garb of a merchant, may become 
the partner of a rich merchant, and carry on trade in concert with 
him. As soon as a considerable amount of money has been gather- 
ed as sale-pioceeds, deposits and loans, he may cause himself to be 
robbed of the amount. 

Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, or a real rich 
merchant famous for his vast commerce, may borrow or take on 
pledge vast quantities of gold, silver, and other commodities, or 
borrow from corporations bar gold, or coined gold for various kinds 
of merchandise to be procured from abroad. After having 
done this he may allow himself to be robbed of it the same night. 

Prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women, may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are seditious. 
No sooner are the seditious persons seen witliin the abode of the 
female spies than they shall be seized and their property confiscated 
to the Government. Or whenever a quarrel arises between any two 
seditious parties of the same family, poisoners, previously engaged 
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for the purpose, may administer poison to one party ; and the other 
party may be accused of the oiEfence and deprived of their property. 

An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may claim 
from a seditious person a large amount of money professed to have 
been placed in the latters custody by the claimant, or a large debt 
outstanding against the seditious person; or a share of parental 
property. An outcast may pretend to be the slave of a seditious 
person ; and he may represent the wife, daughter, or daughter-in- 
law of the seditious person as a slave-woman or as his own wife : 
and when the outcast is lying at the door of the seditious person’s 
house at night or is living elsewhere, a fierce spy may murder him 
and declare : — ‘ The claimant of his own property or wife has 
been thus killed. And for this offence others i. e., the seditious 
person and his followers shall be deprived of their property. 

Or a spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may offer inducements 
to a seditious person to acquire more wealth by taking in aid the 
art of witchcraft, and say: — ‘I am proficient in such witchcraft as 
brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles, a man to get admission 
into the king’s palace, or can win the love of any woman, or can 
put an end to the life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen the duration 
of one’s life, or can give a son to any one, if desired.’ ‘ If the se- 
ditious person shows his desire to carry on the process of witchcraft 
securing wealth, the spy may make rich offerings, consisting of 
flesh, wine, and scent to the deity near an altar in a burial-ground 
wherein a dead body of a man or of a child with a little quantity 
of money has been previously hidden. After the performance of 
worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the seditious 
person may be told that as the offerings fell short, the treasure is 
proportionately small, that the richest of offerings should be made 
to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he may purchase with 
the newly-acquired wealth rich offerings. Then he may be caught in 
the very act of purchasing commodities for offering. 

A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may in con- 
nection with the above case, raise an alarm crying that her child was 
murdered for the purpose of witchcraft. 

When a seditious person is engaged in sorcery at night or in a 
sacrificial performance in a fore.st, or in sports in a park, fiery spies 
may murder him and carry away the corpse as that of an outcast. 

Or a spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious person, may 
mix counterfeit coins with the wages he has received from his master 
and pave the way for his arrest. 
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Or a spy, under the garb of a goldsmith, may undertake to do 
some work in the house of a seditious parson, and gather in his 
employer’s house such instruments as are necessary to manufacture 
counterfeit coins. 

A spy, under the garb of a physician, may declare a healthy 
person of seditious character to be unhealthy and administer poison. 
Or a spy, attending as a servant upon a seditious person may not 
only call for an explanation from another fraudulent spy as to 
how certain articles necessary for the installation of a king and also 
the letters of an enemy came into the possession of his master, but 
also volunteer an explanation himself’. 

7. No doubt we can find in the Ancient Indian Law-books many 
more examples of the harmonising of law with the requirements of 
economic conditions, but I believe that the above-mentioned exam- 
ples are the most interesting and for that reason I have dealt with 
only a few legal institutions. 


1. K. V. ch. 2. according to the translation of Shamasastry. 



EPIC QUESTIONS 
By 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 
IT. The Par vasamgraha Figures, 

The Parvasarhgrahaparvan (Adi, adhy. 2) is a document of con- 
siderable importance.^ But its value has been unduly exaggerated by 
some scholars, a circumstance which has led to some highly mislead- 
ing results and some curious conclusions. It is thus suppo£:ed that 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa had himself counted and noted down the 
number of slokas he had composed, and that our Parvasaihgraha 
Was composed by Vyasa himself. No doubt it is sometimes stated 
in the Parvasaihgraha chapter that that sage had stated the extent 
of each of the eighteen parvans. But this attribution to Vyasa is 
naturally only piijarthe ( honoris causa ). It is nowhere suggested in 
the work itself that the first two adhyayas of our epic were 
composed by Vyasa. They could not be, because they are obvi- 
ously only a report of the conversation which took place between 
the Suta ( Ugrasravas, son of Lomaharsana ) and the sages 
assembled at Saunaka’s twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimisa 
Forest. The erroneous supposition regarding the authorship of 
this adhyaya has led to the naive attempt on the part 
of some scholars to produce a text — a so-called critical text — of the 
Mahabharata containing the same number of adhyayas and slokas 
as that given in the Parvasaihgraha^ Such an attempt is already 
negatived by our manuscripts and testimonia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasaihgraha. Thus the figures for 
the Adiparvan itself vary, according to different sources, between 
7984 (Kasmiri Version and the Critical Edition ) and 9984 ( Andhra- 
Bharatamu ). That is sufficient to discourage any attempt at too 
close a reliance on the data of this adhyaya of the Adiparvan. It 
has been common experience that figures in ancient works, if at 
all complicated, seldom come out right, and the figures of the 
Parvasaihgraha are probably no exception to this rule. 

1. Cf. my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, pp. XCVll ff.; “ Epic studies (III)’* 
ABORI , vol. 11, pp. 277 ff. 

2. Cf. F. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 15 of his Mahabharata 
( Southern Recension ), p, xxii : “ Vyasa’s description of his Mahabharata that he 
composed it in 18 parvas of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 stanzas is not a fanciful 
account but an accurate statement. And I have tried to substantiate this in this 
edition of the Principal Text of the Southern Recension.*’ 
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The figures given in the Parvasamgralia could have been 
obtained in one of many different ways. The most probable sug- 
gestion has been that they were arrived at, not by actual counting of 
the stanzas, as we should ordinarily do now, but by computing the 
extent in some other way. Even now we speak of a story of 5000 
words or a broadcast talk of 1500 words, and so on. The individual 
words are never counted in such computations ; the figures are only 
approximations. The figures given in our Parvasamgraha chapter 
must be approximations of that type. They are not “slokas’* or stanzas 
as we ordinarily understand them ; but are, properly speaking, 
what are technically known as, “granthas”, a grantha being a unit 
of measurement of written matter equal to 32 aksaras. 

Assuming this to be the case, the first difficulty is that the 
figures given in the lists appear not as round numbers, as we should 
expect them to be, but are apparently correct to the last digit ; for 
instance, the extent is given not as 8000 slokas, but as 7987. We 
actually come across such figures as these : 6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, 
where true approximations would be 6700, 8000, 8900, 14,500, and 
so on. The approximation seems to me to have been reached by 
some such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
counting carefully all letters in a certain number of lines. This 
average was then multiplied by the number of lines in a page and 
the total number of complete pages. The number of “ granthas ” of 
the last page, which was rarely fully written out, seems to have been 
computed separately, and added to the previous total. The grand 
total of letters ( ateras ) was then divided by 32 to give the number 
of “ slokas ” or “ granthas, fractions being omitted. That is how 
figures like those mentioned above must have been obtained. They 
are careful approximations, but approximations all the same. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out by me elsewhere,^ it would be 
impossible to count the exact number of stanzas in a composite 
text made up of slokas, tristubhs, “ fancy metres ” and prose pas- 
sages, which we actually find in many of the parvans of the Maha- 
bharata, as for instance in the Adi, Aranyaka and Anusasana. 

The figures we find in the Parvasamgraha chapter are fairly 
old; we cannot say now exactly how old. They are certainly prior 
to 1000 A.D., when the Javanese Bharata and the Andhra Bhara- 
tamu were composed ; because both these works contain similar 
lists, which agree in many particulars with our list. 

Here are the figures given in three different sources. 


3. Prolegomena, p. XCIX. 
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TABLE I 


Adhyayas | 

Parvan 

Slokas 

c 

B 

A 


A ■ 

B 

c 

South. 

Rec, 

a 

. o 

03 

<D 

> 

*13 

W 

4-> 

'u 

u 

3 

•iJ 

u 

..O 

> 55 

jd . 

218 

818 

218 

I. ADI 

7984 

8884 

9884 

72 

72 

72 

II. SABHA 

2511 

2511 

4511 

269 

272 

269 

III. ARANYAKA 

11,664 

11,224 

11,664 

67 

— 

67 

IV. VIRATA 

2050 

2015 

3500 

186 

186 

186 

V. UDYOGA 

6698 

6928 

7998 

118 

117 

117 

VI. BHISMA 

5884 

5884 

5884 

170 

170 

170 

VII. DROI4A 

8909 

8984 

8909 

69 

69 

69 

VIII. KARNA 

4900 

4970 

4900 

59 

121 

59 

IX, SALYA 

3220 

3220 

3220 

18 

18 

18 

X. SAUPTIKA 

870 

870 

870 

27 

70 

27 

Xr. STRI 

775 

770 

775 

339 

333 

339 

XII. SANTI 

14,525 

14,525 

14,525 

156 

— 

146 

XIII. ANUSASANA 

6700 

— 

12,000 

133 

133 

133 

XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA 

3320 

4420 

1 4420 

42 

92 

42 

; XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 

1506 

1508 

; 1906 

8 

8 

8 

, XVI. MAUSALA 

300 

300 

300 

3 

— 

3 

XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

120 

123 

120 

• 

5 

— 

i 5 

j XVIII. SVARGAROHANA 

200 

200 

200 

1959 

1 

1948 Total 

1 

82,136 

.1 y 

95,586 

iCZ T 


[ The average number of “ slokas ” per adhyaya is about 45. ] 
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The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyayas and 
slokas of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata according to ( 1 ) 
the Critical Edition, ( 2 ) the Javanese Version,^ and ( 3 ) the 
Southern Eecension by Professor P. P. S. Sastri. 

Observations on the figures of the above Table. 

L Adi: The first figure (8) of the Javanese number for the 
adhyayas of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong ; the other digits 
agree in the three texts. So we may take as correct the figure 218®, 
which is given us by the Critical Edition and Southern Recension, 
the Vulgate reading (227) being certainly a mistake.— The number 
of slohis is no doubt a problem. I have adopted the figure given 
by the Sarada MS. and one “ K ” MS. (Kl)®, which is confirmed by 
the Rajaguru MS. from NepaP, and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure. The Javanese and Southern figures 
8884 and 9884 respectively differ by 1000 exactly, the Javanese 
figure being the same as that of the Mid-Indian group ( Be ngali- 
Devanagari). 

II. Sabhd: The numbers are here absolutely certain. As 
regards the adhyayas, there is perfect agreement between the three 
sources, all of them giving 72, which is also the exact number of 
adhyayas of our Critical Edition of the Sabha now passing through 
the press. The Vulgate figure (78) for the sloka is therefore un- 
questionably wrong. — The sloka number is also certainly 2511, as 
the Southern Recension, in which the first figure has been increased 
to 4, is demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inter- 
polated text, and the additional stanzas of the Southern Recension 
do approximately amount to 2000. The correct figures for Sabha 
are therefore 72 and 2511. 


4. The figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from JiiynboU’s 
Adiparwn, OudjaiKtan.^ch prozageschrift, Gravenhage, 1906. pp. 5-6, The passage 
is reproduced in a note by H. Kern, “Inhoudsopgave van ’t Mahabharata in ’T 
Kawi r in Bijdragen, ser. Ill, Vol. IV, pp. 92-95. Kern has given in this paper a 
comparative table of the Indian and the Javanese figures. 

5. Kern, op. cit, p. 95 also remarks that the Javanese figure 818 is incorrect, 
and that it should be 218. 

6. See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, p. 878. 

7. See my “ Epic studies ( VII ),” ABQBl, vol. 19 ( 1938 ), pp. 215 IT, 
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IIL ^ranyaka ( commonly known as Vana ) : As regards the 
adhyayaSf the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 
269 of all Indian versions. The latter may be taken to be the right 
figure, the discrepancy of the Javanese, which is negligible, remain- 
ing unexplained. — The same is true of the figure for the ilokas, the 
concordant figure (11,664) of all Indian versions being the original 
Parvasamgraha figure. 

IV. Virata : The Javanese figure for the adhyayas is unfortu- 
nately missing. But as our Critical Edition of the Virat^^parva 
has successfully identified the adhyaya's on the basis of the colo- 
phons given in MSS., there is no reason to doubt that the correct 
figure is 67, as given by the Sanskrit Parvasamgraha. — The three 
sources give three different figures for the slokas. The Southern 
Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, its 
figure having been revised — as in Sabha — to accord with its inter- 
polated text. It is likely that the Javanese translator has confu- 
sed the Sanskrit w’ords for 50 and 15 ( paficasat emd pancadasa). 
The first two digits of the figures given in the Critical Edition and 
the Javanese Version do agree. We may therefore reasonably 
assume the original figure to be 2050, which is given by the Criti- 
cal Edition of the Parvasamagraha, though the two last digits natu- 
rally remain somewhat uncertain.® 

V. Vdyoga ; The three sources agreeing exactly as regards the 
number of adhyayas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may be taken as 
certain. — The figures for the slokas, on the other hand, are in*a 
chaotic condition, the three texts giving three different figures 6698, 
6928, 7998; which agree only in respect of the last digit ! The 
figures for the slokas remain, therefore, doubtful. 

VI. Bhisma : The number of adhyayas in the Bhisma is given 
by the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version as 117, but the 
Southern Recension gives their number as 118. In any case, the 
difference is not very significant, and the number may be assumed 
to be 117 or 118. — There is no such doubt regarding the number of 
slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884. 

VII. I)rona : There is likewise considerable agreement as re- 
gards the adhyayas and slokas of the Drona. The adhyay a number 

8. See Raghu Vira, Virataparvan, Indroduction, p. XXIV; and Sukthankar 
“Epic studies ( III ),” ABORI vol. 11, pp. 377 ff, 

70 [ Annals. B. 0. R, 1, J 
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is 170. — As regards the number of slokas, the first two digits ( 89 ) 
are certain. And since both the Critical Edition and the Southern 
Recension agree on the figure 8909, that is indicated as the correct 
figure. The probability in favour of this figure is strengthened 
owing to the circumstance that the last two figures of the Javanese 
Version ( 84 ) are in all probability due to contamination with the 
previous sloka-figure 5884, which ends in 84. We may therefore 
adopt with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versions 
8909, the difference between the Javanese and the Indian numbers 
being 75 ; the error is in any event not more than 1 per cent. 

VIIL Karim : The figures for Karna are exactly of the same 
type. The three sources agree in giving 69 as the number of 
adhyayas. — The Javanese MSS. give the number of slokas as 970, 
which is obviously wrong, it being almost certain that the word 
for 4000 has been omitted by the scribe by oversight ; ^ so we get 
the original Javanese figure as [4]970. We may tentatively 
adopt the figure 4900, on the concordant evidence of Indian ver- 
sions. The difference between the Indian and Javanese figures 
being only 70, the discrepancy is only about 1.4 per cent. 

IX. ^alfja • In this parvan there is fortunately no doubt about 
the sloka number, which is unanimously given as 3220. — And again, 
fortunately, as regards the adhyaya number, the discrepancy between 
the Indian (59) and Javanese (121) figures is so great that the 
Javanese may be ruled out as hopelessly corrupt. There is another 
fest we may apply, the Javanese figure^^ (121) for adhyayas gives 
the average of about 27 slokas to an adhyaya, while the Indian 
average is 54. Now thetotalnumberof adhyayas in the Mahabharata 
is supposed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 
( satasahasranfi^ ), which gfves the average of slokas to an adhyaya as 
50 and that is much nearer the average for the Indian figure for 
the adhyaya number of the Salyaparvan than the Javanese figure. 

X. Sauplika : The figures for the Sauptika call for no remarks. 
•They are uniformly given in all the three sources as 18 and 870 
respectively. 

9. Kern, /oc. cit.^ also recognizes that, the lirst figure has been omitted by 
mistake in the Javanese text. 

10. Kern, /oc. ci^., likewise considers the Javanese figure (121) as very 
suspicious. 

11. See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, additional passage No. 486*, 
given on page 341. 
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XL Stri : The sources do not agree as regards the number of 
adhyayas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half 
times as large as the Indian (27) is extremely improbable^® We 
may therefore tentatively take the concordant Indian figure (27) as 
correct. The difference between the Javanese and Indian figures 
for the slokas is only five. It should seem that the last digit was 
lost in the Javanese tradition; if that be so, the correct number is 
775, as given unanimously by the Indian MSS. 

XIL Sanli : The sloka figure for Santi ( 14,525 ) is given una- 
nimously by all the three of our sources, which is a fortunate coin- 
cidence and also a remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradi- 
tion. The Vulgate figure (14,725) for the slokas is positively 
wrong. — There is a difference of only six between the Javanese and 
Indian figures for adhyayas, the Indian tradition giving the figure 
as 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between the different 
Indian versions is a weighty point in favour of 339, which we 
may tentatively assume to be the correct figure. 

XIII. Anusasana: The evidence of the Javanese Version is 
unfortunately missing, the version ignoring this parvan altogether, 
for some reason which it is hard to guess. It cannot be argued 
that it is included in the Santi, since there is no appreciable increase 
in the number of adhyayas or slokas of the Javanese Version of the 
Santi, as there would surely have been, had the two parvans been 
amalgamated as is done sometimes.^^ There being also no agree- 
ment between the various Indian versions, the figures for both 
adhyayas and slokas of the Anusasana remain uncertain. 

XIV. Asvamedhika : The number of adhijdyas is unanimously 
given as 133, which may therefore be accepted as the correct figure, 
— There is a discrepanoy as regards the number of Uokas: the Criti- 
cal Edition gives the figure as 3320, while the Javanese and the 

12. As in the case of the Salyaparvan, Kern (loc, cit^ regards the Javanese 
figure as very doubtful. 

13. It is perhaps worth noticing that so late a commentator as VSdiraja ( cf. 
P. K. Gode, ABORl, vol. 17, pp. 203-210, who assigns him to the seventeenth 
century), treats the SSnti and Anusasana as one parvan and has colophons 
like: 

—which is quoted by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 17, 
(Anusasana Parvan, part 2, ) p. xxiv. 
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Southern Recension agree in giving the figure as 4420, this being 
one of the rare instances in which the Javanese and the Southern 
Recension agree against the Northern Recension. The Southern 
Recension contains here an additional sub-parvan, comprising 23 
adhyayas and about 1700 slokas, known as the Vaisnavadharma 
parvan. There is no mention of any such parvan in the list of 
100 parvans, given in the Parvasaihgraha, though some Southern 
MSS. do insert, in another place, a line which mentions the 
Vaisnavadharma among the contents of the Asvamedhika. In this 
Section, Yudhisthira is instructed by Sri-Krsna in the Dharma 
of the Vaisnavas, which seems hardly necessary, after the 
instruction he had received from Bhisma in more than 21,000 
stanzas on general Dhayma ( Santi and Anusasana ). The higher 
Southern number must therefore be regarded as due to this inflation, 
and can in any case not be accepted. Nevertheless the peculiar 
agreement between the Javanese and the Southern is a disturbing 
factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doubtful. 

XV. Asramavasiha : There is not much doubt about the adhyayas 
of this parvan, though the Javanese Version has a high figure (92) 
against the unanimous Indian figure 42, which may be assumed 
to be the correct figure. — As regards the number of slokas, there is 
a slight discrepancy of 2 between the Critical Edition and the 
Javanese Version, the former being 1506, the latter 1508. But the 
last digit in this number is not in doubt ; it must be six. The 
Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, which must be regarded 
as extremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastri, who has 
edited the Southern Recension, could not find more than I108| 
stanzas for this parvan.*® There has been clearly a mistake in 
the counting of the stanzas of this parvan, and the Southern 
figure being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the approximate 
agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version 
and adopt 1506 as the probable original Parvasaihagraha figure for 
the Asramavasika. 

XVI. Mausala : All sources agree in giving the number of 
adhyayas as 8 and the number of slokas as 300, which may accord- 
ingly be taken as the correct figures. The text also seems to con- 

14. Kern ( loc, cit, ) likewise suggests reading 42 for 92 of the Javanese. 

15. It is interesting to note, as pointed out by Professor' Sastri, Nannaya’s 
Andhra-Bharatamu gives 1106 as the figure of slokas in the Asramavasika 
parvan. That probably is due to a fresh count, 
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tain actually 300 stanzas. Consequently the vulgate reading 
320, in the Parvasaihgraha chapter, is clearly faulty and has 
been properly rejected. 

XVII. Maliapraslhanika : The Javanese ligure for the number 
of adhyai/as is missing ; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., 
uniformly divide this short parvan into three adhyayas ; and the 
unanimous Indian reading cannot be called into question. — The 
number of slokas may also be regarded as correctly given in the 
Critical Edition, which is supported ‘ by the Southern Kecension, 
though the Javanese Version adds, erroneously, three to the number, 
giving the figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three to the 
sloka number is a wrong transposition from the adhyaya number, 
which is missing in the Javanese Version. The Vulgate figure 
(320) for the Slokas is absurd and unquestionably incorrect. 

XVIII. Svargarohana : As in the previous case the adhyaya 
number is lost in the Javanese Version ; but there cannot be any 
doubt that the correct figure is 5, which is given by all editions and 
MSS. of the Mahabharata.— The sloka number is unanimously given, 
by our three sources, as 200, which is a sufficiently correct approxi- 
mation of the actual extent of this last parvan of the Great Epic; 
and the Vulgate figure (209) may be unhesitatingly rejected. 

The table on the following page gives the figures for the 
adhySlyas and slokas, book by book, arrived at by a collation of the 
various extant versions of the Parvasaihgraha chapter of the 
Adiparvan. 
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TABLE II 

Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhyayas and’Slokas 
of the eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation 
of the MSS. of the Sanskrit Parvasamgrahaparvan and of the 
Javanese Version (ca. 1000 A.D.). 


Parvan 

Adhyaya 

Sloka 

I, ADI 

218 

? 

II. SABHA 

72 

2511 

III. ARANYAKA ' 

269 

11,664 

IV. virtata 

67 

2050 

V. UDYOGA 

186 


VI. BHISMA 

117 (or 118) 

5884 

VII. DRONA 

170 

8909 

VIII. KARNA 

69 

4900 

IX. SALYA 

59 

3220 

X, SAUPTIKA 

18 

870 

XI. STRI 

27 

775 

XII. SANTI • 

339 

14,525 

XIII. ANUSASANA 


? 

XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA . 

133 

7 

XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 

42 

1506 

XVI. MAUSALA 

8 

300 

XVII, MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

3 

120 

XVIII. SVARGAROHANA 

5 

1 

200 




DEVl-BHAGAVATA OR BHAGAVATI-PURS.NA ? 

BY 

S. N. Tadpatrikar 

One of the long-contested points, in Puranic literature, is the 
claim set forth by the Devibhagavata to be included among the 
eighteen major Puranas— the claim contested by those attached 
to Srimadbhagavata ; and a substantial literature * has grown 
round this problem. Although it is not proposed to deal with 
this point at great length, it may be noted, in passing, that the 
Devibh. has, all through its text, claimed this status, while the 
latter, i. e. Srimadbh., quite unconscious of any such necessity, 
does not seem to have put forth any such claim, in the whole 
body of its text. 

These references, in the body of the text have been sufficient- 
ly dealt with and discussed by scholars, but, I am afraid, no 
manuscript-evidence has so far been set forth by anybody, and 
it is mainly to this important side of the evidence that I wish 
here to draw the attention of scholars. I do not propose to 
take notes from the Mss. of Srimadbhfigavata, as that Parana 
does not seem to have troubled itself about its status ; but it is 
the Devi., which has, off and on, so scrupulously and promiscu- 
ously, set its claim, as the BhSgavata, mentioned as one of the 
18 major Puranas ; and so I give below some suggestive 
evidence that I found in studying the Mss. of Devibh. 

The Govt. Mss. Library at the R O. R. Institute has, in its 
collection, only two Mss. of Devibh., and curiously enough, both 
these Mss., in their way, supply us with data that would lead us 
to re-consider this important problem, from another point of 
view, untackled, so far, by any scholars, I mean, a detailed 
study of the adhyfiya colophons, as we find them in these two 
Mss. Printed editions may, I think, be safely left out here, as 

^ For details see iq’iTTHfriT^ ( Marathi ) pp. 385-403 ; also Winternitz 

( Hist. Ind. Lit. p. 555 ) refers to this controversy. 
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all of them would uniformly .have the name Devibh. in their 
adhy. colophons. 

First we take Ms. No. 114 of A 1881-82. This Ms., though 
placed under one number, consists, properly speaking, of two Mss, 
both incomplete. Skandhas 1 and 2, having the date Sake 1715 and 
the name of the copyist as Tryambak Dhundiraj Navathe, at the 
end of the Skandhas and having both the name and date deleted 
by use of yellow pigment, give the adhy. colophons as •• 

; while the second part of the Ms. having Skandhas 
7, 8, 10-12 reads the adhy. colophons as 

This part, having quite different sort of paper and a different 
style of handwriting, too, gives at the end of Skandha 12, the date 
Sake 1734 and the name of the copyist as Madhav Rayarikar. 
Let us call these two parts D’ and 

The second Ms., which bears No. 115 of A 1881-82, is unfor- 
tunately a fragment and contains Skandhas 2 ( complete ), 3 ( fol. 
23-52 missing), 4 (having only the first 12 fol. and breaking 
off at 7. 39 ), 5 ( complete ) and . 6 (breaking off at fol. 49) the last in 
this fol. being an incomplete adhy. colophon I'm s¥rHn^cfT. 

This copy, though a fragment, has, in its adhy. colophons, 
all sorts of permutations and combinations of the four items or 
more precisely, two items, with two alternatives for each item ; 
a ) the name of the purana, which is either or 

snoT, and ( b ) name of the different parts, which is either 
or 3T5r. 1 give below a statement of these adhy. colophons, 
so as to make this important point clear. 

— Skandha 2 has ( a ) generally with H^lSTlor, and ( b ) 

for all its 12 adhys. 

— Skandha 3 has for its ?idhy. 28, fm ; 

for adhy. 30, which is the last in the Skandha, the colophon has 
still another epithet : fm ^r|rrT'7t 

; while adhy. 29 gives the name as ’^qJ^^rm', having Skandha 
for(b). At the end of adhy. 2 we have q’^T^cfr 
while adhys. 1, 3-11 and 26 27 have sfrmnqpT adhy. 

6 and 9 and 27 having the epithet ^f|<Tr^TT, also, 

colophons of adhy. 12-25 are lost on missing folios. 

— Skandha 4 is incomplete and has only six adhy. colo- 
phons ; of these adhys. 1, 2 and 5, have ( a) and ( b) 
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; while adhys. 3, 4, 6 have ( a RPSTfot and ( b ) 


—Skandha 5 presents still more interesting varieties in this 
respect and the following tabular statement will give a 
correct idea of the different combinations of ( a ) and ( b ). 


Name of Purana 

Name of Part 

No. of Adhys 


3T5t 

1,4-6, 8. 13, 15, 17.18-24, 
26. 29, 31 35 

— -do — 

omit 

2, 14, 16, 25, 27. 

— do — ■ 


34 


— do— 

3 

— do — 

3T5t 

7, 9. 12, 30, 32 

— do — 

omit 

10, 28, 33 

( om. ) 


11 


— Skandha G has, as stated above, complete colophons for 25 
adhys. ; colophon for adhy. 8 is lost on a missing folio, while 
that of adh. 27 is incomplete and hence of doubtful use, for our 
scrutiny. Of the 25 adhys. only 4 and 7 have ‘ 

’ ; but for the rest, the colophons read ^nsrffrs^fnr and 

It would be considered as impatient to arrive at some 
definite conclusion on the authority of a single fragmentary 
Ms., yet in the face of the interesting and important data 
presented above, it is very difficult for the present writer to put 
aside the temptation of placing before the interested readers 
some ideas by way of suggestion, and they may be taken for 
what they are worth. 

Let us first consider the question of this Ms,, as a copy of 
some exemplar. The professional scribe, who copied Mss. for 
centuries past, was not, as the * Mss. themselves would 
now show, a very learned man, and usually tried to write out 
his copy of the exemplar as faithfully as he could, without mak- 
ing any intentional changes in the body of the text. Thus we 
can safely say that the present Ms. was copied from another 
and an older one^ which read its adhy. colophons, as we find 
them here. Against this mixed tradition of adhy. colophons, 
we have the present tradition presented in printed editions and 
Mss, of the type of above, which read 
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uniformly. Is it not possible to conclude from the fragment- 
ary Ms. above that the mixed tradition, presented there, shows 
some intermediate transitionary state of nomenclature, when the 
old tradition was trying to preserve its existence against aggres- 
sion of the new one. 

Add to this some facts put forth by the supporters of Srlmad- 
Bhagavata, in course of the controversy of the last century. 
They give numerous extracts from the present text of the Devl- 
Bhagavata, asserting, off and on, its claim to be regarded as the 
Bhagavata of tlie 18 major Puranas. This tendency apparently 
led to adhy. colophons being purposely made to read 

as we find them in and also in some places in 
the fragmentary Ms. 

With a little help of imagination, the following state of things 
can easily be conceived : 

The purana was originally called, fittingly, and 

each of its parts was called 

Then with the growing popularity of Srlmad-Bbag. comes 
in the period of controversy, when the devotees of Devi 
at once went to the other extreme and named their Purana 
with the name WT for its parts. The name 
was boldly asserted to be grammatically derived from as 

Then the two extremes mixed indiscriminately, and we come 
across all different sorts of adhy. colophons, as in the present frag- 
ment before us. 

And last comes the present order of things, where, to disting- 
uish this purana from its rival, the word was added to the 
name and we have the adhy. colophons, as we find them, 
in this last stage, in printed editions. 

This arrangement of different stages would be readily accept- 
ed as conclusive if, to the evidence of these adhy. colophons, 
we were to come across some Ms. of this whose 

text is free from all its persistent assertions about its being the 
major Purana, the Bhagavata; but till then this, it is hoped, 
would serve as some sort of a leader to the final goal. 
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BY 

G. V. TAGARE 

References to Abhirokti as a vibhasa in Bharata’ and as Ap. 
in Dandin? seem to have led Dr. Gune^ to posit that Ap. is the 
corruption of Pk.s in the mouth of the foreigners ( Abhiras ), as 
" the results as to the age of Ap. accord well with the history of 
Abhlra migration in India which caused such a change in the 
spoken language of the country”. 

We have a number of puranic, inscrlptional and literary re- 
ferences to Abhiras and their migration and location and the 
remnants of their name are found all over Aryan India. To 
mention a few : 

The Mahsbharata classes them with Sudras dwelling on the 
banks of the Indus.' As a tribe they are mentioned with Dravida, 
Pundra and Sabara", again with the Barbara, Yavana, Garga. ® 
They encamped on the Sarasvatl which disappeared in abhorrence 
of them'''. A prominent place was given to them in Drona’s 
suparna-vyuha*. They attacked Arjuna when he entered the 
Pancanada with Krsna's widows.''* 

The Ramayana classes them with SurSstra, Vahika and 

* Natya^astra XVII-49 ( KavyamSla Ed. ). 

* Kavyadarsa I. 36. 

® Intro, to Bh. K. pp. 59-60. 

^ Mbh. Bhisma Parvan 305 ( Cal. Ed. ii p. 344 ). 

eva^i te Dravidabhirah Pundras ca sabarais saha i Vrsalatvam parigata 
Vyutthanat ksatradharmatah i Mbh. XIV", 30. 16. This seema to be an 
attampt to class them with Ksatriyas. 

6 Mbh. II. 78. 99. 

’ Mbh. 11.35. 10. 

“ Mbh, IX, 37. 219 ( 2119 ? ). -j As quoted by Guue in his Intro, to 

“ Mbh. XVI. 7. 223 or 211 (? ). j Bhavisattakaha. 
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Bhadra' and the Maru, Anumaru and Sura^ The Visnu PurSna’^ 
mentions it along with Parata, Surastra and Sura. 

Nothing definite is known as to the dates of these works and 
the genuineness of these passages. Manuks attempt to classify 
them ( X, 15 ) and identify them with Ksatriyas ( X. 43, 45 ) 
leaves us equally in darkness as to the origin, home or history of 
the Abhiras and their position in Hindu society in ancient times. 

That they were a warlike tribe is admitted by all. Probably 
they were a nomadic people as they are associated with various 
peoples and provinces. Ancient Indian sociologists were puzzled 
as to what position should be allotted to them after assimilating 
them into Hinduism.’ Even at the time of Patahjali it was a 
debatable point ^ whether Abhiras are a subcaste of Sudras or a 
separate class, in which Pataniali subscribed to the latter view \ 
which perhaps was included later among the Vaisyas. ^ 

Ptolemy ( 100 A. D, ) regards them as a tribe dominating the 
district ‘ Abiria ^ on the Indus.^ In 181 A. D. Ksatrapa Rudra- 
siihha speaks of his general Rudrabhuti as an Abhira.® Bharata^ 
classes them with wild tribes e. g. Sahara, candala etc. He 
refers to their dialect as an uncultured dialect (a vibhasa) spoken 
by pastoral people, and locates them probably on the Indus, 
Sindha and the foot of the Himalayas. The Nasik cave Inscri- 
ption of 300 A. D. speaks of the reign of an Abhlra prince 
called Isvarasena, son of Sivadatta. In about 360 A. D. the 
Allahabad pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta mentions the 
Abhiras together with Malavas as powerful tribes occupying 

' R5m. IV. 43. 5. 

2 Ram. IV. 43. 19. 

S II. 3. 16. ' ‘ 

* Vide the di«cussion on the compound ‘ Sudrabhiram ’ in the Mah5- 
bhSsya i. 2. 3 on Papini I. 2. 73, 

® iha tSvat sudrabhiram iti Abhlra-jatyantarapi 1 Mahabhasya 1. 2. 3. 

® Vai^yabheda eva Abhiro gavStdyupajivi 1 Hemacandra-AbhidhSna- 
cintSmani 522. 

7 Quoted by WiUon in ‘ Indian Caste’ Vol. I, p. 111. 

^ Inscriptions of Rudrasiriiha as quoted by D. R. Bhandarkar, lA, 1911, 
p, 16 ( ? ) and Entboven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 121. 

8 Natya Sastra XVII, 49, 55. 61. 

Quoted by Bhandarkar and Entboven in Tribes and Castes of Bombay I. 
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Rajasthan, Malwa, South-western and Southern provinces just 
beyond the limits of the Gupta Empire/ Thus in the 4th cent. 
A. D, some Ahhlras seem to be permanently settled in Malwa 
and bad their own ruling dynasties. 

Bhaudarkar-Enthoven^^ think that Puranas refer to the para- 
mount sovereignty of this period after the Andhrabhrtyas and 
this sovereignty disappeared by the 6 th cent. A. D. Dr. Guno 
thinks that, during this period and subsequently, Ap. must 
have begun to develop a literature of its own^-a fact in keeping 
with the literary evidence when the Ap. appears as an important 
literary language. They were a supreme power in Sura^tra as, 
when the Kathis invaded it in circa 8 th century, the country 
was under the sway of the Abhlras. Ferista ^ mentions a tra- 
dition that the fort of Asirgad was built by Asa Ahir. Udbhata, 
a Ka^miri rhetorician of the 8 th century, refers to the beauty of 
Abhlra women.® Dhanahjaya '^ ( 10th cent A. D. ), Namisadhu 
( 11th cent. A.D. ) and Hemacandra ^ ( 12th cent A.D. ) also refer 
to Abhiras and their speech. 

The main problem is •’ can we identify the speech of the Abhl- 
ras with Ap. as we now understand it ? Or to put it in other 
words •’ Is not Ap. an outcome of the normal evolution of the lA ? 
I admit that, being a ruling tribe for some time, they must have 
contributed something of their own to the development of the 
lA. But so were the Greeks, Sakas and Hunas and a number of 
other tribes who entered India in the early centuries of the 
Christain era or thereabout. 

» Quoted by Bbandarkar and Euthoven— Tbid. V. Smith. Early History 
of India, p. 286. Dr. Gune thinks that Ahriwar ( Sk. Abhirava^ ) to the 
south of Jbansi is perhaps the principality mentioned in the above Insorip' 
tion. 

Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 23. 

3 Dandin— Kavyadarsa I. 36. 

^ Enthoven— Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 24. 

' Ibid. 

« Abbira-vama-nayanahrta-mSnasasya dattam mano Yadupate tadidaip 
grbapa i quoted by Apte in his Sanskrit Dictionary. 

7 DasarHpa II. 42. 

« On Rudrata's Kavyalamkara. 

3 Abhidhana-ointSmapi ( vide 15 above ). 
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The Ap. of Pk. grammarians shows the following peculiar 
features of its own : 

( 1 ) Vowel ohanges-a general weakening of pronunciation 
e. g. o>u, m>%. 

( 2 ) Smoothening of Prakrit conjuncts. 

{ 3 ) Change of s to h in morphology. 

( 4 ) Analytic tendency in declension and conjugation res- 
ulting in reduction of cases, conjugational forms etc. 

( 5 ) Pleonastic affixes e. g. ka, da, la etc. 

( 6 ) Abundance of Dehi words and Dhatvadesas. 

Being unacquainted with the Dravidian and Austro-asiatic 
philology I am not in a position to say anything on the last 
point. But are not the remaining features indicative of the nor- 
mal growth of the lA ? There is no necessity of assuming a 
foreign influence for the change of s to h for in the lA s is 
closely allied with h.^ 

Like some other linguistic tendencies which are not repre- 
sented in literature this must have been legarded as an un-liter' 
ary feature during the centuries when Pk. literature was predo- 
minant (though we have a nuiriber of cases showing the existence 
of this in Pk. literature ) till at last it became popular with the 
elite and was freely used during the so-called Ap. stage of 
the lA. 

General weakening in pronunciation resulting in vowel 
changes and smoothening of conjuncts and analytic tendency in 
declension and conjugation are in no way peculiar to Ap. Ins- 
criptiopal and literary Pks. ( including Pali and Amg. ) show 
them ( vide Bloch ^ L^Indo-Ary en ). Pleonastic affixes e. g. -ka, 
-al ( e. g. balaka, dayalu, krpalu ) are an inheritance from Sk. 

So there is nothing peculiar to Ap. which we must attribute 
to foreign tribes. That Abhirl might have been a dialect of Ap. 
in which literature was composed is understandable and we have 
the authority of Namisadhu, ^ who records a traditional classiii- 

^ Vide Bloch : LTndo-Aryen on L’Aspiree. 

2 tatha PrSkrtam eva ‘ pabhrams ’ ah i ea canyair upanagar'^bhir- 
gramyatva-bhedena tridhoktas tannirasanartbam uktarri i etc. on Rudrata 
II. 12. 
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cation of Ap. in which AbhiVi is a dialect and finally adds that 
Abhlrl though a sub-dialect of Ap. is also seen in MagadhI. So 
MagadhI also seems to have one dialect of this name as noted 
by Namisadhu. ^ 

At this stage of my studies I am inclined to believe that 
Abhlrl is one of the dialects of Ap. ; its identification with Nagara 
i. e. literary or cultured Ap. (not necessarily of the Nagara 
Brahmins of Gujrat ) is doubtful. A bulk of Ap. literature, 
though composed out of Gujrat, is regarded as Negara Ap. Lyrics 
etc. must have been composed in the Abbirl just as there are a 
number of songs etc. in the Ahiranl of today. But its identifica- 
tion as a synonym for Ap. is doubtful. 


Ahluri-bhasripabhranisaatba kvacid MSKudbySm api dfHyatel Ibid 



X^AETVA-DA0A IN AVESTA, 

BY 

IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA 

In 8BE. 18 ( pp. 389-430 ) E. W. West has a long dissertation on 

the practice of x^aeluk-das as mentioned in the Pahlavi works. It 
is a very exhaustive dissertation and the author has mentioned 
practically every passage in Pahlavi literature known to him in 
which the word occurs, or where the practice is referred to. 

In modern times among the Zoroastrians, both of Iran and of 
India, the word means “ marriage of near relatives ” i. e. of first 
cousins. This certainly seems to have been the sense in some of 
the passages quoted by West. But in the majority of the passages 
quoted the meaning is very clearly, and in explicit words, that given 
to it by European scholars, viz., “ incestuous marriage between 
father and daughter, mother and son or brother and sister ”. Greek, 
Roman, Armenian, Arab and Chinese writers have mentioned this 
practice as having been in vogue amongst the Iranians. So shock- 
ing is the very idea to our modern sense of decency that Farsi 
scholars have made valiant attempts to prove that the word 
x^aeMk‘das means merely “ marriage of near relatives ” i. e. of first 
cousins and that it never meant the incestuous marriages such 
as have been described by Greek, Roman and other “ foreign ” 
writers. The most notable attempt in this direction has been that 
of Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana in his paper entitled 
“ The Alleged Practice of Next of Kin Marriages in Old Iran ” 
(London, 1888 )h 

1. This paper has been reprinted as an appendix to his book, Zarathushtra 
in the (Jtithcis and the Clafisics ( pp. 205 -226). It is also included in his Collected 
Works ( Bombay, 1932, pp, 462-499). Mention might also be made of Dastur Da- 
rab’s other dissertation on “The Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote Anti- 
quity*’ [Collected Works, pp. 506*524) where also this matter has been touched 
upon. A. V. W. Jackson in his Zoroastrian t^tudies (New York, 1928) gives a 
useful bibliography of this subject ( p. 139, ftn. 19 ). He mentions there, besides 
Dastur Darab, the following: E, W. West in SBE., 18, pp. 389-430; L. C. Casser- 
telli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnan Religion under the Sassanids, pp. 156-460; 
J. Darmesteter, Lc Zend-Avesta, i, pp. 126 134; H. Hubschmann, “ Ueber die 
persische Verwandtenheirath ” in ZDMG,, 43 ( 1889 ), pp. 308-312; Rapp, “ Die 
Religion und Sitte der Perser und den ubrigen Iranier nach den griechischen 
und romischen Quellen” in ZDMG., 19 ( 1865 ), pp. 1-89 and 20 ( 1866 ), pp. 49-143; 
Buch, Zoroastrian Ethics, pp. 129-132; and L. H. Gray in the Encyclo'paedia of 
Religion and Ethics, 8, pp. 456-459. The last named is particularly illuminating. 
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The contention of West is fully borne out by the evidence he 
has collected, and he asserts emphatically that “ in the Pahlavi 
translations and writings of the better class, which, in. their present 
form, probably range from the sixth to the ninth century, we find 
many references to Khvetdk-das between those next of kin®, and 
only one obscure reference to the marriage of first cousins He 
goes on to say that “ marriages between the nearest relations are 
defended chiefly by reference to mythical and metaphysical state- 
ments regarding the creation, and to the practice of the progenitors 
of mankind; they are also advocated with all the warmth and 
vehemence that usually indicate much difficulty in convincing the 
laity, and this zealous vehemence increases as we descend to the 
dark ages of the Pahlavi Riv0.yat, the compilation of which may 
perhaps be attributed to some writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Unless, therefore, the Parsis determine to reject the evid- 
ence of such Pahlavi works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the Book of Ard^ 
VirM, the Dinkard, and the D^dist^n-i Dinik, or to attribute those 
books to heretical writers, they must admit that their priests, in 
the later days of the Sasanian dynasty, and for some centuries 
subsequently, strongly advocated such next-of-kin marriages, 
though, probably, with little success. That a practice now reprobated 
by all Parsis should have been formerly advocated by their priests, 
need not excite the surprise of those who consider how slavery was 
advocated by many Christians, on spiritual grounds within the 
present generation^ and how the execution of supposed witches 
was similary advocated a few generations ago”.^ 

In later days, in the Persian Rivayats, “which may have com- 
menced from the fifteenth century”, we find that the word x^altuk-das 
means the marriage of first cousins and that there are “ obscure 
allusions made to the other forms as being long extinct 

2. West means here union between father and daughter, mother and son, 
or brother and sister, as the context clearly shows. 

3. SBE. 18 was published in 1882. 

4. The quotations are from West in SBE. 18, pp. 427-428. 

5. Quotations from West, loc. cit. The marriage of first cousins ( specially 
of the children of two brothers ) is regarded as particularly desirable among 
orthodox Zoroastrian Iranis even to this day. Until quite recently such married 

72 I Annals, B. O. R. I. J 
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It would be interesting to investigate the use of the word in 
the extant Avesta texts. Hubsehinann has treated the question 
fairly well in the ZDMO., 43 (1889), pp. 308-312. But the subject 
might be treated de novo. 

The corresponding Avesta word is -x^ aetva-daOa. It is obviusly 
a compound formation of which the first member ( x^altva ) is from 
the pronoun This pronoun is found as hm- ox /irr/;a-and 
it means “ one s self ” or when it is used adjectivally it means 
“ one’s own”;^ cf. Skt. Lat, su-us etc. The Sanskrit translations 
almost always render this by ^ ( or some compound formation 
with ) wherever the word occurs, for the Pahlavi almost always 
has ( Mod. k/rwesh). As cemi)ounds with xa as 

first member may be quoted .r^a-Sa/a ( natural, lit. selPcreated ) in 
contrast to x^a-Oivap^sta (self-produced) etc. We also 

get the adverbial x\ilT} ( ) several times in the Veiididad. 

From this pronoun we find other derivative words : v^ie/a^ 
x^^aetat and x^^aetav { ""tu ). Of these x^ acta is found only once in 
the Ga6^a Ahunavaiti ( Yas. 34.12 ). Bartholomae, rather strangely, 
it seems to me, translates the word as “ good to follow deriving 
it from x^^a ( regarded as variant of hu ) and -ita, past participle 
of to go. The x\i as a variant of Im is quite po.ssible, especially 
as the w changes to vnn combination with the following vowel;^^' 
but still there are other difficulties in the way of accepting this ex- 
planation of Bartholomae. The corresponding Sanskrit form would 
be In the first place the guna grade in the Avesta would be 

hard to explain, for with the past participial ending la tlie root is 
( Continued from privious page ) 

couples were regarded as even sacred, so much so that one could recite one’s 
prayers in front of such persons in the absence of other lights. 

6. hva has been often used in the Avesta as an emphatic pronoun, in the 
sense of “ even ho ” or “ho alone”, as in Yas. 29.4,8 etc. See Bartholomae, 
Altiranischcs W drier bn ch, 1844 f. 

7. Barth., Wh. 1783 ff., 1845 f., 1858. 

8. Yen. 2,40; the Skt. rendering, quoted by Barth. ( Wb. 182 ), is 

9. Wh, 1858 ( gut zu gehen, wohlgangbar ). 

10. Cf. x^afna in Yas. 30.3, which I take to mean “well-working” or 
“ skilful”. Cf. Skt. in RV. 10.63.3 and 78.1, see Grassmann, Worterbuch zum • 
liigveda^ 1627. 
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always in the weak grade. Bat a more formidable difficulty would 
be the construing with the past participle. The actual passage 
(Yas. 34. 12) is: 

sUa nao Asa paOo Vafjh^us x\Wng Manat)hi) 
Bartholomae translates thus: ** Teach us through Asa the paths 
of Vohu Manah ( which are ) good to follow”.^ ^ The rendering “ good 
to follow ” ( wohlgangbar ) for a past participle seems to me 
rather strained. 

Spiegel seems more on the right lines when be renders this as 
“ the paths which belong to Vohu Mand” i. e. which are his own, 
taking x\iei^%s as from The sense seems to be “ the paths 

that are specially pointed out by Vohu Mano 

The next derivative, x^actaf, occurs twice (Yas. 29. 1 and 39. 5 ) 
and in both places with tlie third derivative Yas. 20.1 

reads : 

pam ahmai vohu vahisi^m cmasti^ yaOa x^actave x\iltaPnu 
All scholars, though differing somewhat in tlie exact details, are 
agreed in regarding both the last words as derived from “one- 

self ” and the general sense of these two words seems to be “the most 
special ( i. e. precious ) possession of one’s own self’'.’® 

The other passage (Yas 39. 5) is from Yasna Hapta^haiti, a 
fairly ancient text of the Avesta,’^ and is as follows : 

varih^as x^\ietata x^aelus var^hMs Asahyd 9wa pairi-jasamaido. 
Here too the phrase x^\iUus x\mlaia sliould have the same sense 
as in the former passage ; the wish expressed is to “ reach Thee 
( Ahura Mazda ) through the x^'delat of the good x^kietus and of holy 
Asa 

And so we must now try to make out the sense of x^'aetav-Cfii). 
This word is found in a number of passages besides the two jus^ 

11. Moulton { Early Zoroastriartism, 363) renders this rather freely as 
“ blessed to go in ”, but even thus the difficulty of construing the past participle 
remains. 

12, Barth. (Wb, 1859) says '‘dem Zugehorigen als Zubehor”; Harlez. 

( a Paris, 1881, p. 305) translates “une qualitd essentielle a colui qui 
la possede.” 

13. Through internal evidence of language and contents it seems to be 
next to the Ga^Ss in age. It comprises chapters 35-42 of the Yasna. 
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considered, which, it may be noted, are from the older Avesta texts. 
There are altogether nine other passages in which the word occurs 
and seven of these are from the Gafes, one from the Yasna Hapta»?- 
haiti ( Yas. 40. 4 ) and one is a rather pointless quotation from 
Yas. 33. 4 ( Ga0a Ahunavaiti ) in the Vlstaspa Yas.^^ So this 
last may be left out of consideration completely. It is further to be 
noted that in only two of these passages is the v’^ord used by itself, 
these are both from the GaSas, viz., Yas. 46. 5 ( Spentamainyu ) and 
Yas. 53. 4 (Vahistoisti). In the remaining six the word is associat- 
ed with v^r^zena and airyaman,^^ 

Hence we should first consider the meaning of the three words 
x^altav-^ t^n^zana and airyantan and then try to make out why these 
three have been mentioned together so often. Bartholomae thinks 
that these three words refer to the three chief “ classes ” of 
Zoroastrian society and that they represent warriors, agriculturists 
and priests respectively. But among the passages where these 
three words appear ( Yas, 32. 1; 33. 3; and 48. 4; 46. 1; and 49. 7 ) 
there is only one ( Yas. 49. 7 ) where these words occur in the proper 
order ( priest, warrior, agriculturist ) if Bartholomae s suggestion is 
accepted. In all the rest x^aefav- is first and except in Yas. 46.5 
v^r^zeiua always comes before airyaman. This in itself would go 
against Bartholomae’s suggestion that these three words denote the 
three “ classes ” of the Aryans.^^ Throughout all literature, both in 
Iran as well as in India, the order has always been - priest, warrior, 
agirculturist. 

It seems moreover intrinsically impossible that Zarathushtra 
should mention these “ classes ” in ths Gaflas. Moulton has doubts 
if “ there was any priestly order at all in Zarathustra’s system ”. 
He thinks that “ the exclusion of the old Aryan uOravan from the 


14. Barth., Wh. 1859 (under x^\ieiav’~)^ note 1. 

15. In Yasna HaptaJ?h5iti ( Yas. 40.4 ) /^axeman has been used instead of 
airyaman. 

16. Commenting on this Moulton remarks that in these passages airyaman 
always stands last, “ a modesty which the priestly class has nowhere else 
shown ’* ( EZ, p. 355, ftp. 2 ). He also points out that Justi has noticed this 
as well. 
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Gaflas can hardly be aocidentar’J'^ Moulton also notes that per- 
haps the earliest hint of a priestly class, as such, is in Yasna Hapta>?- 
haiti ( Yas. 42. 6 The “ four classes ” are mentioned by name 
in Yas. 19. 17, where the name for “ caste ** is which, like 

the Sanskrit has originally the meaing of ' colour” and “suggests 
the presence of distinct races”. Moulton therefore comes to the 
conclusion that “ we can hardly understand the Gathas on the 
assumption that Zarathushtra himself belonged to a separate and 
higher priestly caste”. I fully agree that no teacher of a new 
faith, certainly not a teacher of the eminence of Zarathushtra, 
would ever arrogate to himself a special position in a class higher 
than that of the people whom he addressed. Probably the germ of 
the caste-system did exist in ancient Aryan polity, but neither 
intheGafes nor in the contemporary portions of the Vedas is 
there any evidence of the caste-system as we know it in later 
history. 

It seems, however, that the three words x^aetav ( °tu ), iPr^zena 
and airyaman do refer to different groups of people. They are most 
probably groups of the disciples of the prophet. We might 
he almost justified in regarding them as the various “ orders ” 
of the disciples arranged by the Prophet in the order of their 
spiritual knowledge and their ability to help actively in the work 
of the Teacher. We have various similar orders of the disciples of 
the Buddha, and we also read of the Ashab ( Companions ) and 
various other groups associated with Muhammad. Of the three the 
most worthy and the most helpful seem to have been the x^aetav 
and the li^r^zena and the airijarmn are evidently next in importance. 

The word airyaman occurs also as the name of a divine being both 
in the Avesta and in the Veda. In the Rgveda, though the name 
occurs quite a hundred times, still the deity is so destitute of indi- 
vidual characteristics that in the Naighantuka he is passed over in 
the list of gods The word has often the connotation of “comrade ^ 

17. MoultioD, loc. cit. 

18. Op. cit., p. 116. 

19. Barth, Wh. 908. 

^0. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 4o. 
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or “ friend ” and is apparently used in that senso^ both in the Veda 
and in the Avesta. The one Ha of the Yasna (54 ) specially devoted to 
Airyaman as a deity is appropriately recited during the Zoroastriaii 
marriage service, because this ancient Aryan deity represents com- 
radeship. Hence it seems to me that very appropriately the 
general “ brotherhood ” of Zoroaster’s followers has been called 
airyaimn. 

Among the believers there must have been some active workers, 
people who took a share in the establishment of -the new order and 
who worked actively in opposing the ancient “faith of the Daevas’*/^ 
These active workers among the followers of Zarsthushtra v/ould 
rightly be named v^r^zena^ from the root ly^r^z^ to work, to bo active. 

Finally came the a word which is cognate with the 

Sanskrit which is used several times in the Rgveda in the 

sense of “ powerful within oneself ” or “self-reliant”.^’^ Tliese wore 
the people who had been following the methods of spiritusl culture 
taught by the Master, and they built up a sort of “ spiritual nob- 
lesse ” within the fold. 

Thus the three, airyaman^ v^r^zena and x\iplaf\ represent three 
grades among the followers of Zarathushtra. I would provisionally 
render those names by Bh-iends, Co-workers and Self-reliant respec- 
tively. And these renderings fit the passages where they occur.^^^ 

Now we come to the compound x aefva-daOa, which occurs both 
in the masculine and the feminine forms* °da9a and "daOa ( \Iai9i). 
This compound occurs several times in the Avesta, but no/ in the 
Ga^Ss. Its two chief occurances are in Yas, 12. 9 ( which is linguis- 
tically the earliest ) and Vis. 3. 3. The latter passage is repeated 
in Gab 4. 8 with only the change of the verb nsfayn ( I instal ) to 
yazamaide worship, or revere). This same passage is also 
repeated in the Vistaspa Yast (17) with the cases changed from 
the accusative to the genitive. 

21. In Yas. 32.1 there is a mention of the Daevas side by side with these 
three groups of Zarathushtra’s followers. The word daeva here (as also elsewhere 
in the Ga^as ) merely means a follower of the older form of worship. 

22. Grassmann, Wh, 1622. 

23. A good discussion of these three is also to be found in P. Thieme, Der 
Fremdling in Rigveda ( Leipzig 1938 ), chap, 4 ( pp. 101-107 ). 
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The most remarkable occurrence of x^aUm-daOa is in Ven. 8. 13, 
where it is found twice, once as masculine and cnce as feminine. 
This passage is clearly a later one and the clause in which both 
ttiese forms occur is probably a later interpolation. This passage 
has been discussed in some detail in the Appendix. 

In the Pahlavi version of all these Avesta passages the word 
x^aelva-daOa has been rendered by x^iUak-dak. This seems to be 
merely a transcription of the Avesta word and therefore it gives us 
no clue as to the original meaning of the word in the Avesta.*’* 
The Palilavi word however is always translated, as wo have already 
seen, as “ marriage with next of kin or, if used as an adjective, it 
means one who has consummated such a union. 

Bartholomae derives from :i\ie/ur-( one*s own kin) 

and vddaOa (marriage), and he gives to it the sense “one who marries 
his ( or her ) next of kin, ” or where it applies to the religion ( as 
in Yas. 12. 9 ) he takes it to mean “where next of kin marriage is 
ordained In this derivation the vadaOa is only a hypothetical 
word postulated from the root vad-, to lead, wliich with upa means 
“ to marry ”. Bartholoinao gives as cognates Church Slavic veda- 
and Lithuanian vedu, I marry. He also quotes two occurrences of 
upa^ md from Ven. ( 4.44 and 14.15 This derivation, however, 
has been disputed by Justi*\ who maintains that the Pahlavi form 
x^aeluk-das or x^eluk-das is a mere transcription and that if 
it had been derived as suggested it should have been xahodaOu^^ 

24. Nairyosang’s Sanskrit version of Yaa 12.9 also merely transcribes the 
A vasta word which lie explains further as 

ft;? fJ# ( i. e. the religion in which the x"aetva-dnOa is performed in 

a large measure ). Note that x is transcribed as 

25. Wb. 18G0. . , 

26. Ibid, 134.3 f. Barth, has made thi.s suggestion of deriving the word in the 
Orundriss dor iranischen Philologie, i. 1. 268.12 (p. 155.) By the ordinary rules 

of Avesta orthography x^aUu-mdaOa would become x'^aetimdaOa. 

27 See (hiind. d. it'an. Phd.y ii. p. 434 and ftn, 

28. See specially his remarks (loc. cit., ftn. 0) where he seems to agree with 
Dastur Darab. 
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Hence he suggests that the Avesta word does not mean any sort of 
marriage at alP. 

If we examine all the passages ( except Ven. 8.13 ) dispassion- 
ately and without prejudice^^ it would be clear that the meaning 

sought to be given to x^aetva-daOa by Bartholomae does not fit in 
at all. In Yas. 12.9 the context is about the finest traits of the 

Mazdayasna Faith of which x\ictva-daOa is one of the epithets. The 
passage says : 

“ I solemnly dedicate myself to the excellent religion of Mazda- 

worship, whicli is quarrel-removing, weapen-lowering, xVaUm-daOa 
and holy... ” 

Common sense should suggest that in accord witli the high 

ethical sense of the rest x^\ietva-da9a should be something 
equally elevating. It is strange that Western scholars have been 
content to give the Pahlcwi sense to the Avesta word and thus have 
dragged in the next-of-kin marriage which is entirely unsuited to 
the context. Kanga, I think, has struck the right note when he 
renders this word by “ self-devoted ” or “ patriotic ”, i. e. “ devoted 
to the welfare of his native country He also gives another sense 
** giving relationship or family connection ”, which 
suggests the development of family affections rather than next- 
of-kin marriages^’^^ 

Among European scholars Hubschmann is the one who has 
approached this question “ dispassionately and without preju- 
dice In discussing this passage he definitely says that the 
dragging in next-of-kin marriage is out of the question. He also 
quotes Geldner in support.^^ 

29. By “ dispassionately and without prejudice** I mean here not being led 

away by the meaning of the seeming Pahlavi derivative like aeluk-da.\ It is 
obviously wrong to understand a word in an earlier text in the sense it acquired 
at a later period. 

30. See his Dictionary of the Avesta Language, p. 158. 

31. In his article mentioned above in ftn. 1. 

32. Geldner in his Stitdicn zurn Avesta has translated this passage ( p. 134 ) 
where he has put in the usual next-of-kin marriage, but in a note ( p. 137 ) he 
doubts whether this rendering is quite suitable and correct. 
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The other passage where the word occurs is Visparad 3.3, which 
is repeated with slight changes inGah 4.8 and in Vistaspa Yast 17. 
Here too the context is against dragging in next-of-kin marriage. 
This passage ( Vis. 3.3 ) may be translated thus : 

“ 1 instal the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good 
deeds and of good conscience. I instal the youth, the declarer of 
the message. I instal ( the youth who is ) x^aeiva-daOa. I instal 
him who goes about ( teaching ) through the land. I instal ( him ) 
full of wisdom, who travels about ( teaching )”. 

Here too the whole spirit of the passage rules out entirely the 
bringing in of next-of-kin marriage. 

We have already seen above that x\ietav- ( '"fu ) can be best 
translated as “ self-reliant ” or “ independent in spirit The mean- 
ing has to be something uplifting and ethical. The word x\ietva-da9a 
may therefore best be taken as made up from x\telu- or some co- 
gnate form with the addition of daOa a derivative from the root 
ddt to give, or dd, to hold. The meaning of the whole compound would 
therefore be “ which holds to self-reliance ”, when apidied to 
the faith ( i. e. teaching this virtue ), and when applied to the youth 
it would mean “ wlio is self-reliant ” ( i. e. independent in spirit ). 
This sense suits the context of both passages far better than next- 
of-kin marriage. One of the fundamental teachings of Zarathushtra 
is the complete ” spiritual independence ” of man.'^" Spiritual per- 
fection is to be attained by every person s own effort, and self- 
reliance is therefore a cardinal virtue. 

By way of supporting the idea that next-of-kin marriages were 
ordained even in the earlier texts, Bartholomae mentions as an 
instance Queen Hutaosa, the wife of King Vistaspa, who, he asserts, 
was also his sister.'^*'’ But Moulton has shown that this view will 
not stand critical examination, and that there is nothing in the 
text quoted by Bartholomae (Vast 15. ( Ram Yt. ) 35) to support this 
contention.^"' 

33. Another suggestion is to take x'^'aetva as equivalent to Skt. i. o.. 
independence ( selfhood ), or realisation of the self. 

34. Cf. Yas. 30.2. 

35. Wb. 1822. 

36. EZ„ pp. 206 f. 

73 [ Annals, B. R. O. I. ] 
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From all this discussion it seems quite clear that the word 
x\ietva<iaOa in the Avesta does not refer to ** next-of-kin ” marriage, 
but that it means “ holding to self-reliance This is in consonance 
with Zarathushtra s teaching that every man is free to choose his 
own path in life and that consquently each must develop the virtue 
of self-reliance. 

In later Pahlavi writings the word x^^aetuk-das did certainly 
mean “ next-of-kin marriage and it would seem that in Ven. 8. 13 
the Avesta word is also used in the same sense. But that passage 
is certainly an interpolation of the Pahlavi days and as evidence 
it is absolutely worthless, It is obviously illogical to give to a 
word used in some of tlie earlier texts the secondary meaning it 
came to acquire at a period when the spirit of the ancient faith had 
deteriorated and a lot of questionable practices had crept in. 

APPENDIX. 

Vendidad^ S, IS, 

Ths passage of the Vendidad in which the word x imtraHiaOa oc- 
curs is a very wierd one. Its contents mark it out as belonging 
to a very late period of Zoroastrian history and as depicting a very 
much degraded form of tlie faith. 

The passage concerns the purification of corpse-bearers after 
having handled the dead body and a question is asked as to what 
urine is to be used for tlie purpose. The reply is : 

Had mraod Ahui J Mazddo^ : 

p(is(irattd staorani* rid; noid naraiid^^ m>id^ nd^rinattd^ , 
panKjd^'' (Inmbya^\ x^\(,eiv(MlaO(is^‘-c(d^ x^aelva-daiOis-^^ 

maesnud'^' viaezay(nii(d'^\ yaeibyed^ alt^^ nasid^-kasa^^ 
frasnyaoidef'^ ain>sdos^'^ -ccd^ t(inu77r*^-caP'' 

Translation : 

Thereupon said Almra Mazda'^'^ : 

37. It was ilie common practice of the later writers of Zoroastrian Theology 
to put their dogmas in the form of cfuestions and answers. The question is 
usually put in the mouth of Zarathushtra pmsai ZaraQustrd Ahurorn Mazdarn... 

( Zarathusthra asked Ahura Mazda...) and invariably Ahura Mazda answers as 
in the passage quoted. Thus the composers of the Vendidad sought to get a 
double sanction and sanctification for the wierdest of dogmas and religious 
practices. 
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“ ( The urine should be ) either of small cattle or of large cattle ; 
not of men nor of women, except the two who are a man who is 
x^aetva-dada and a woman who is x^’mlva-daiOi, : let them discharge 
urine, in which these corpse-bearers may wash (their) hair and 
(their) bodies 

The whole tone of the subject-matter as also the language of 
the passage shows clearly that it was composed during the period 
of the degradation of the Zoroastrian religion.^* The very idea of 
the passage is so very wierd and revolting that the late Ervad 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga was constrained to twist the words and the 
construction in order that ho may not shock his readers. His transla- 
tion is original as well as ingenious. 

Upto the words “ not (jf men nor of women ” ho agrees with all 
otlier translators. Then lie goes on in his peculiar fashion : 

“ ( of the cattle large or small ) which he has got in his stalls 
( lit. which he has kept for himself ) both male and female, he should 
collect the (fresh) urine com mg out of their bodies, he should 
make them pass urine, in which. ..’’( The rest agrees with the others.) 

The difficulty for Kangaji begins with the 1 3th word He 

begins by saying that the word is “ puzzling ” and after a rather 
fanciful derivation he concludes that the word would moan exud- 
ing or coming out of the body”. Then he construes it as an adjec- 
tive qualifying the 22nd word mwsma^ and he adds that the phrase 
para, ft maesim might mean “fresh exuded urine”. Connecting up two 
far saparated words is palpably absurd. Then again he renders the 
words x'aelva-daea and x‘'mtm-dcnBi most ingeniously as male and 
female animals “ which he has got in his stalls ” ( lit. which he has 
kept for himself )P But in the glossary appended to the first edi- 


38 “The grammatical chaos which prevails so often in the prose parts of 

the Avesta demonstrates that the later Avestan dialect was dead when these 
belated efforts at composition were made. They may therefore very well be duo 
to the Sassanian editors themselves, to whom in any case we owe the collection 

and preservation of our Avesta ”( Moulton, 34). 

39. See his Gujarati translation of tho Vendidad ( 1st cd. 1874), part i, 
91-92. 


PP. 
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tion of the Vendidad he gives the usual meaning “ marriage with 
relations ” adding in brackets the words “ original sense 

This is certainly most ingenious, but it is not at all convincing 
and it goes against all principles of grammar. It must, however, 
be mentioned in justice to Kangaji, that he was practically 
forced to resorfc to such methods because he had made up his mind 
to defend the teaching of the Vendidad against the attacks of 
Dr. John Wilson and other Chriatian missionaries and therefore 
he had to produce a translation which would not shock the 
orthodox feelings of the Zoroastrians of his day.*^^ 

The time has now arrived, however, to face the truth squarely 
and to admit that there is much that is undesirable in the Avesta 
and Pahlavi writings which had hitherto passed as “ sacred revela- 
tions Many passages represent later degraded beliefs or ancient 
forms of magic and superstition, which had been actually denounc- 
ed by the Prophet but which had crept in again during the period 
of decay. A careful investigation of the history and origin of 
these beliefs and of the circumstances in which they were intro- 
duced within the body of Zoroastrian dogma should be under- 
taken, for thus alone could we hope to get a truer perspective of 
Zoroastrian culture. 

Except Kangaji no other scholar (certainly no western scliolar) 
has tried to gloss over this passage from the Vendidad. Spiegel 
translates x aeiva-daOu here as ‘‘ relatives ” ( Verwandten Har- 
lez is more explicit, for he translates: “ excepte de deux genere de 
personnes, ceux et celles qui out epouses des parents du premier 
degr6 lie also adds a very clear footnote:^'^ “ Ce genre d’inceste, 
recommande par la loi religieuse de I’Eran faisait obtenir un 
merite superieur a ceux qui I’avaient comitiis; de la, la singu- 
liere faveur dont ils sont ici les objets 

40. Op. cit.. part ii, p, 70. 

41. At the end of his translation ( part i, pp. 251-303 ) he replies at length 
to the various attacks made by the missionaries on the Parsi religion, parti- 
cularly on the Vendidad, 

42. Avesta die heiligen Schriften der Parpen ( 1859 ), I, p. 142; in 
Bleeck’s English rendering ( 1864 ) it is on p. 70. 

43. Harlez, Avesta^ p, 91, and ftn. 4. 
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Bartholomae’s rendering is also quite explicit, he renders 

x\iltva<ki9a as “ in Sippenelie lebender ( Mann )** ( a man living in 
consanguinous union 

The translation should therefore be : 

Thereupon’ said^" Ahura*"^ Mazda 

“( The urine should be ) either^ of small csttle*'’ or^ of large 
cattle-/ not^ of men’^’ nor” of women/^ except’Hhe two”, who’^ are’’’ 
the man-wlio-has-inarried-his-next-of-kin”'' and”’ the woman-who 
has-married-har-next-of-kin:’'’ let them^” discharge^''"^ urine/^^ in 
whic]/^ those^''’ corps e/’’--bearers^^ shall-wash-cleair’’ ( their ) hair^^ 
and'"'^ ( their ) bodies.” ( ca''*’’ and ca'” luive been left out in the 
translation. ) 

Annotations : 

pamg^H-Th-h is the word which had “ puzzled ” Kangaji. It is 
the acc. sg. ncu. of parTlo/ik or parak and it has boon used liere adver- 
bially cf. Skt. ), which is itself derivable from m] 

and The word literally means ‘going beyond ” or 

“ getting away from ”, hence the meaning is here “ being outside 
( a general rule ) ”, i. e. “excepting The meaning suggested by 
Kangaji might be fitted in but certainly not his construction. 

nuiesina maezagaula - The two words are cognate, the first being 
the acc. plu. and meaning “ urine The second word is the 
causal form of the root maez which is cognate with Skt. Grk. 
miasma ( soiled ) and Homeric mi ino ( to sully, to make dirty ). 
The word is used in the Avesta for “urine ” used as, a means of 
ritual purification. The word is often defined specifically as 
gao-maeza or “ bull’s urine ”. 

It may bo added here that Hubschmanu definitely thinks that 

the words parag^^t.,,,x aetva-daiOis-ca are a later interpolation, I 
fully agree with him and think that this interpolation was made by 
one of the priests of the degraded form of Zoroastrianism which 
prevailed in the last days of the Sasanians and continued for two 
or three centuries after the Arab conquest. 

44. In Wolff’s rendering Avesta, die heiligen Bucher der Parser ( 1924), 
based on Barth.’s Wh., this passage occurs at p. 366. 

45. Barth., Wb. 860. 

46. Ibid. 1180. The word is always used in the plural. 

47*. E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire dtijmologique de la langue grecgue, 

48. For the ritual use of urine see Schrader, Reallexicon, 1021. 

49. On. cit., p. 309. 



THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By 

D. S. Triveda 

It was Sir William Jones’, the founder of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who in 1795 supplied the so-called sheet-anchor of Indian 
Chronology. He was struck with the resemblance between the 
name of Candragupta and that of Sandracottus of the Greeks. He 
assumed the date of Candragupta to be the same as that of Seieucus 
and thus reduced those of preceding events to a form more con- 
sistent with the European notions of history and chronology. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson puts forth the following arguments^ to support 
'fully and fairly’ the above supposition. They arc: the resembl- 
ance among the names of Candragupta, of Xandrames by which 
Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and of Candramas by which ho 
is sometimes designated by Indian authors; his low birtb, and his 
usurpation, the situation of his kingdom as described by Megas- 
thenes; the name of his people Prasii with the Greeks, correspond- 
ing to Pracyas, the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract 
in which Magadha is situated; and his capital, which the Greeks 
call Palibothra, and the Hindus call Pataliputra. 

Jones gave no argument for his identification. It was just and 
proper that he should have only pointed it out, as he was not then 
acquainted with any other Candragupta but Candragupta Maurya of 
Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa. Professor Wilson entered the contro- 
versy and tried to give weight to Jones’s conjecture but did not 
go deep into the matter. Mount Stuart Elphinstone declared^ that 
the effect of the inconsistency ( regarding Candragupta’s date ) 
would not be sufficient to prevent our retaining a strong conviction 
of the identity of Candragupta and Sandracottus even if no further 
proof had been obtained. 

It was Professor Max Muller who took up the subject^ seriously 
and considered at length the problem of Indian chronology. In 
spite of his vast learning and sincerity of purpose he could not es- 

1. Asiatic Researches, IV. p. xxxii; p. 11. 

2. Hindu Theatre, III. 3. 

3. History of India, London, 1911, p. 152. 

4. A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by F.Max Muller, (PSnini Press 
Edition ), pp. 134-154. 
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cape his natural bias and temperamental predilection towards Greek 
veracity and authority and the consequent poor opinion of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina historians and chroniclers of India. To him it 
seemed useless to find out which of the chronological systems ( of the 
northern Buddhists, of the southern Buddhists, and the system of the 
I'uranas ) is the most plausible; and it would make confusion 
worse confounded if we attempted a combination of the three. ‘Accord- 
ing to Chinese chronology Asoka would have lived 850 or 750 years 
before Christ, and according to Ceylonese chronology, 315 years B.C. 
Either of these dates is impossible because it does not agree with 
the chronology of Greece, and hence both the Chinese and Ceylonese 
dates must be given up as equally valueless for historical calcula- 
tions. There is but one means through which the history of India 
can be connected with that of Greece, and its chronology can bo 
reduced to its proper limits. Although we look in vain in the 
literature of the Brahmanas or Buddhists for any allusion to 
Alexander’s conquest, and although it is impossible to identify any 
of the historical events, related by Alexander’s companions, with 
historical traditions of India, one name has fortunately been 
preserved by classical writers who describe the events immediately 
following Alexander’s conquest, to form a connecting link between 
the history of East and West. This is the name of Sandracottus or 
Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit Candragupta.’ 

According to Prof. Max Muller the identification admits of no 
reasonable doubt. If it is objected that the Greeks called the king 
of the powerful empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames, or Aggra- 
men, the learned professor would suggest that Aggramen is a mere 
misspelling for Xandrames. He maintained at first that the two 
names Xandrames ( = Candramas, a synonym of the moon ) and 
Sandracottus { = Candragupta, the protected of the moon ) were in- 
tended for one and the same king. But later on he admitted that 
Xandrames was undoubtedly intended as different from Candra- 
gupta and Xandrames must have been a king of the Prasii before 
Sandracottusf and during the time of Alexander’s wars. At the 
time of Alexander’s invasion Sandracottus was very young, and 
being obliged to fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, he 
collected bands of robbers, and with their help succeeded in esta- 
blishing the freedom of India. Plutarch says distinctly that 
Sandracottus reigned soon after Xandrames, and according to 
Justin it was Sandracottus and not Xandrames who waged wars 
with the captains of Alexander and hence Xandrames must 
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be a different king from Sandracottus. According to Mccrindle'\ 
Diodorus distorts the name of Sandracottus into Xandrames 
and this again is distorted by Curtius into Agraintnes. The name 
of Candragupta is written by the Greeks as Sandrokottos, 
Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, — Androkottos — and — Bandrokuptug. 
Prof. Max Muller is compelled to remark that ‘ every attempt 
to go beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists 
and Brahmanas into harmony has proved a failure ’ and yet he 
concludes ‘ whatever changes may have to bo introduced into the 
earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the date of 
Candragupta ( Maurya ). That date is the sheet-anchor of Indian 
chronology. ’ 

The identification-of Candraupta Maurya with Sandracottus of 
Greeks seems to have been the greatest mistake ever committed in 
the field of Indian chronology, literature and history. This sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology has been accepted by many historians 
of repute without examining it seriously. Texts have been amend- 
ed and distorted, dates changed and traditions trampled under foot 
to suit this identification since A. C. 1795. Troyer in his valuable 
edition of the Rajatarahgini, Coopiah in his Ancient History of 
India and T. S. Narayan Sastri in his Age of Samkara tried to 
refute this identification and suggest that the Sandrakottus of the 
Greeks was really Candragupta the founder of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The last tried to tear off this wrong synchronism to pieces but the 
untimely icy hands of death separated him from us and in him 
India lost a scholar of an independent school of research. I would 
try to show that the three sets of names, viz. Xandrames, Sandro- 
cottus and Sandrokuptus represent different kings and Alexander 
invaded India in the time of Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty 
and not during the early days of the Maury an Empire. 

The Greeks are nniforni in their account in applying the name 
Xandrames, Andrames or Agramen to the last king of the empire 
conquered and superseded by the founder of the new dynasty at 
Pataliputra, who was actually reigning there at the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion. Quintus Curtius ( IX. 2 ) says, ‘ that the father 
of Xandrames had murdered tlie king, nnd under the pre- 
tence of acting as guardian to his sons got them into his power 
and put them to death; that after their extermination he 

5. Translation of the Fragments of the Indica of Magasthenos, collected by 
Dr. E. A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846, edited by J. W. McCrindle, 1877, p. 45 n. and 
further references in the same book. 
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begot the son who was then king, and who, more worthy 
of his father s consideration than his own, was odious and contem- 
ptible to his subjects. The names have been hopelessly confused. 
Here Xandrames stands for Samudragupta whose father Candra- 
gupta I had murdered the king Candrasri ( = Xandrames ) who was 
the penultimate king of the Andhra Dynasty. This king Candrasri 
had a very short reign of 3 years only. Candragupfca I as a Sena- 
pati acted as the guardian of the sons of Candrasri® who was 
murdered along with his sons. He begot a son of the queen of 
Candrasri and perhaps the son was named Puloma who was odious 
and contemptible and was a king merely in name for 7 years only. 
Thereafter putting this his own child also to death, he became the 
king himself and founded a new dynasty of the Guptas. I’he 
name Androkottos also may point to the Andhra Dynasty meaning 
Andhragupta i. e. the protector of the Andhras-a title that might 
have been assumed in his early years by Candragupta I. Moreover, 
the Puranas ascribe to Candragupta I also a period of 7 years only 
and a similar number of years is ascribed to Puloma ( Kalyanavar- 
man of the Kaumudi-Mahotsava ) the last of the Andhras.®* 
According to K. P. Jayaswal, Candragupta I, having his caste 
against him and being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked by the 
Magadhans of his day, particularly as he failed to adapt himself to 
the traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudl-Malio- 
tsava records that Canda-Sena { Candragupta ) had put leading 
citizens into prison. Candragupta I had thus several elements 
arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he was not a 
ksatriya, he had killed his aged adoptive father, he had called 
in the aid of the hereditary enemies of Magadha, the Licchavis, he 
had married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmani- 
cal Hindu. (To this we may add that he bad defied the imperial 
authority of Kalyanavarman-Puloman of the Andhra dynasty ). 
Alberuni, therefore* recorded a true and historical tradition when 
he said that the king associated with the Gupta era was cruel and 
wicked. 

Prof. Max Muller does not differentiate between the two words 
Sandrokottus and Sandrokuptus. It seems plausible that the word 
Sandrokuptus refers to a distinct king altogether a nd a ccording to 

6. Magadha Rsjaoii ki Nayi Vaih^avali, Sahitya, Patna, Vol. Ill, part II, 
PP. 37-52. 

6.a History of India ( 150 A. D. to 350 A. D. ), p. 117. 

74 (Annals, B.O.B.L] 
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McCrindle this is the best form. This Sandrokuptus (Justin XV. 4} 
seized the throne of India after the prefects of Alexander had been 
murdered. Seleucus crossed the Indus and waged war on Sandro- 
kuptus, king of the Indians who dwelt about it, until he made 
friends and entered into relations of marriage with him. It was not 
long after that Sandrokuptus presented Seleucus with five hundred 
elephants, and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India. He was a distinguished general and a brave 
soldier. The Hindu accounts represent Candragupta Maurya as all 
but overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva- 
tion to the art of his minister more than to the forces of his king- 
dom. Samudragupta was made of a different mettle. According 
to Megasthenes’s account he overran the whole of India and his 
dominion extended from the mouths of the Ganges to the regions 
beyond the Indus as far as the Parapanisos range. In fact the 
king surpassed Heracles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements. No such deeds are ascribed to Candragupta Maurya 
who was a mere puppet in the hands of Canakya, who, by his 
Machiavellian policy, destroyed the Nanda dynasty and placed 
Candragupta on tlio throne. The Buddhist accounts^ also are 
agreed that he owed his sovereignty entirely to Canakya and was 
not ' called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies ’ 
as stated by Justin. 

Serious Discrepancies, 

The Great Indian War® was fought in B. C. 3137. Jarasandha, 
the Great Emperor of Magadha, was killed at the hands of the 
Pandavas, and thereafter his son Sahadeva became an ally of the 
Pandavas. He was killed in the Bharata battle and his son Marjari 
came to the throne of Magadha. He belonged to the Brhadratha 
dynasty. Since then 32, 5, 12 and 9 kings of the Brhadratha, 

7. Cf. The Manju^rimQlak'alpa, as edited by Dr. K. P. Jayasval in his ‘An 
Imperial History of India’, Lahore, 1934. 

qqp?!# ^ ^ II 454 

3 31^ #St I fifi ii 455 

rIsTf [ 

^ I! 45G 

8 (a) Journal of Indian History, Madras, XVI, pp. 239-48. 

(b) P, V. Kane Volume, 1941, pp. 515^-25. 
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Pradyota, Sisunaga, and Nanda dynasties ruled for 1005, 138, 362 
and 100 years respectively.^ Thus Candragupta Maurya came to 
the throne in B. C. 1532. The Macedonian Empire itself did not 
exist at such an early date. Hence it can in no way be the date of 
the invasion of Alexander who flourished some 1200 years later. 
The word Maurya occurs nowhere in the accounts of the Greeks. 
The Mudraraksasa mentions neither the Yavana king nor his 
marriage alliance with the daughter of Seleucus Nicator. 

Low Birth. 

Justin remarks ‘ Candragupta was born of humble life.* One 
may be humble in two ways, either by birth or by position. Can- 
dragupta Maurya**^ was neither. lie belonged to the warrior tribe 
of the Maury as who are mentioned in the Durgasaptasati of 
Mjirkandeya Purana. The Buddhists also mention the Mauryas of 
Pippalivana who shared the remains of Buddha along with the 
other Ksatriya tribes of India. The Guptas would seem to belong 
to a low class for none but a low-born person would feel himself 
proud of his mother’s ancestry**. Candragupta I was formerly a 
Senapati of the Andhars and in all probability he belonged to a 
low class by birth*^ Even Samudragupta always takes pride in 
being a ‘ grandson of the Licchavis ’ ( Licchavidauhitra ). 

No Mention of Buddhism 

‘ It is indeed a remarkable circumstance that the religion of 
Buddha should never have been expressly noticed by the Greek 
authors, though it had existed for two centuries before Alexander. * 
Elphinstone’s explanation*"' that the appearance and manners of 
Buddhist followers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people, does not seem to be 
convincing, for Megastheiif s, with assiduous observation and inquiry, 
collected the materials from which he composed his famous work 

9. See my forthcoming book ‘ The pre-Mauryan History of Bihar.* 

10. See my article ‘Candragupta Maurya ki JSti, Kusaviiha Ksatriya Mitra, 
Kasi, 1993. v. s. 

11. Cf. ^czyrcTT^ I 

12. Dr. K. P. Jayasval in his ‘An Imperial History of India*, pp.155-6 says ; 
“We have thus evidence from different sources converging at one point, i.e. that 
the Guptas were Karaskara Jats-originally from the Punjab. Kakkar J3ts in 
my opinion are the modern representatives of the original community of the 
Guptas. ’* 

13. Elphinston’s History of India, p. 227, 
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on India, called the Indioa, the merits of which were so conspicuous 
that it became of paramount authority and the main source whence 
subsequent writers derived their accounts of India. Megasthenes 
makes a division of the philosophers in two classes, saying that they 
are of two kinds, one of which he calls the Brachmanes and the 
other the Sramanes. The Brachmanes are best esteemed, for they 
are more consistent in their opinions. Of the Sarmanes he tells us 
that ‘ those who are held in most honour are called Hylobioi. They 
live in the woods, where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made form the bark of trees. They 
abstain from sexual intercourse and from wine. They communicate 
with the kings, who consult them by messsengers regarding the 
causes of things, and who through them worship and suppli- 
cate the deity,’ The Hylobioi corresponds with the Sanskrit 
VSnaprastha (proceeded to the woods). Next in honour to the 
Hylobioi are the physicians,*'^ since they are engaged in the study 
of the nature of man. According to Elphinstone the habit of the 
physicians seems to correspond with those of the Brahmanas of 
the fourth stage ( i. e. Samnyasin ). It is a capital question who the 
Sramanes were, some considering them to be Buddhist, and others 
denying them to be such. Weighty arguments are adduced on both 
sides, and Lassen contends that the description of the Sramana 
agrees better with the Brahmana ascetics. The Sramanas are called 
Germanes by Strabo and Samanaeans by Porphyrins. They may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina or to another as Colebrooke. thinks. 

The Bautta, 

We read: ‘ Among the Indians are those philosophers who follow 
the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as a God on account of 
his extraordinary sanctity.’ The passage admits of a different 
rendering : ‘ They ( the Hylobioi ) are those among the Indians who 
follow the precepts of Boutta.’ Some think that here the followers 
of Buddha are clearly distinguished from the Brahmanas and 
Sramanas. But it is clear that the word Boutta does not and cannot 
refer to Buddha at all but to the Bhautikas-the worshippers of 
nature ( Bhutas ) or the followers of Saihkhya who recognise the 
elements only. 

It seems Buddhism was already extinct in India long before 
Alexander’s invasion of India. Brahmanism with all its antecedents 

14. Is the Greek word used equivalent to the word Yogi ( Yoga = combina- 
tion of medicines ) ? 
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had come into vogue and had been established on a firm footing by 
Samkaracarya the greatest propagator of Vedanta. Megasthenes 
rightly says that the Indians do not raise monuments to the dead, but 
consider the virtue which men have displayed in life and songs in 
which their praises are celebrated, sufficient to preserve their 
memory after death. The Buddhists were very fond of caityas and 
still it is stated that the Indians did not raise monuments to the 
dead. Buddha attained Nirvana^* in B. C. 1790 and with the advent 
of Kumarila and Samkara in the sixth century B.C., the Buddhists 
could not hold their own against Brahmanism and Colebrooke is 
right when he says, “It may therefore be confidently inferred that the 
followers of the Vedas flourished in India when it was visited by the 
Greeks under Alexander and continued to flourish in the timejof Mega- 
sthenes who described them in the fourth century before Christ. ** 

No Synchronism, 

It is impossible to seek an identification of Amitrochades ( ami 
tracchid) with Bimbisara to whom no heroic deeds are attributed by 
any of the authorities. It would be a more befitting title for 
Samudragupta who overran the whole of India and crushed his 
enemies. The Greek writers do not mention Canakya who was such 
a prominent figure in the court of Candragupta Maurya. Professor 
K. Cattopadhyaya’s explanation^® that he soon retired to the forest 
may be a plausible conjecture, but requires definite proofs in absence 
of which it falls flat. Canakya in his Arthasastra^*^ does not speak 
of the Sramanas. 

Megasthenes says : ” For when by his insolent behaviour, he 
had offended Nandrus and was ordered by that king to be put to 
death, he sought safety by a speedy flight. ” Here the Editor 
adds in the footnote, “ Nandrus has been substituted for the Com- 
mon reading Aiexandrum. ” ‘ It shows how the historians have been 
working under preconception and have even tried to modify or 
alter the readings to suit this identification. Alexander-Sandracottus 
synchronism has thus unfortunately become in the course of the 
innumeral decades the only starting point for the historians to 
calculate backward and forward, although there is hardly any justi- 
fication to accept this wrong synchronism. 

15. A New Date of Lord Buddha, B. C. 1790 * ( in Press). 

16. The Date of KSlidSsa, Indian Press, 1926. 

17. The Arthasastra according to Drs. A. B. Keith and Beni Prasad is a very 
late production probably of the fpurth century A. 0. In that case would not the 
non-mention of Sramapas be natural ? 
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No Allusion. 

There is absolutely no allusion or veiled reference to any forei- 
gn invasion in any Indian account at the fall of the Nanda dynasty 
and the foundation of the Maury an dynasty. But subsequent to 
the downfall of the Andhras^® ( B. C. 327 ) according to the Puranas 
there was great anarchy throughout the country and the whole 
country was divided into minor principalities. The Purapas do 
refer to the invasion of the Mlecchas at the close of the Andhra 
dynasty*®. These invaders would seem to be none other than the 
Persians under Darius and the Greeks under Alexander. 

According to Megasthenes, the ‘ Satl * system was widely pre- 
valent in India when he visited it whereas the Arthasastra is silent 
on the point. The Greek ambassador speaks of seven castes, 
whereas Kautilya mentions only four. Of course, historians have 
always tried to reconcile the statements of these two narrators who 
were separated from one another by a thousand years by advanc- 
ing suggestions and arguments which carry no conviction. 

The Andhras, 

Although it may look strange, yet the Andhras are mentioned 
by the Greek writer as a powerful race. He says, “ Next come the 
Andarae a still more powerful race, which possesses numerous 
villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which 
supplied its kings with an army of 1,00,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry^^ 
and 1,000 elephants. ” ‘ The Andhras of Dekhan, before the time 
of Megasthenes had spread their sway towards the north as far as 
the upper course of the Narmada and the lower districts of the 
Gangetic basin. ’ In fact, the Andhras had only recently been 
dislodged from the throne of Magadha and were still very powerful. 
Neither the Indian accounts nor the Greek ones ever hint at any 
struggle between the Andhras and Candragupta Maurya. But the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa do 
speak of the invasion of Kalihgadesa ( which includes a great part 
of the Andhradesa ) by the Magadha Emperor, 

Evidence of the Purdiias. 

According to the Pauranika authority the Andhra dynasty 


18. Journal of Indian History, XIX, p. 14, 

19. Cf. 3Tf79[qr^ ^ 5 I 

20. If SStavahanas are meant, they are said, 
sagara, to have had no cavalry. 


according to the EathSsarit« 
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came to end*' in B. 0. 327 and was succeeded by the Gupta dynasty 
of which Candragupta I was the first king. Oandragupta, I the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks, ruled for 7 years only and was succeed- 
ed by Samudragupta who had a long reign of 51 years. The 
Allahabad Pillar inscription hints** that he was welcomed by the 
courtiers with deep sighs for he came to Ihe throne after sett- 
ing aside the claims of the other sons of Candragupta I. Megas- 
thenes says that the king, in addition to his family name, must 
adopt the surname of Paliboihra as Sandracottus, for instance, did. 
We know that none of the kiiigs of the Maurya dynasty had any 
ending added to their names. But about the kings c>f the Gupta 
dynasty it is well known that the names of all the kings ended in 
Gupta and besides that all the kings of the dynasty held the title of 
aditya as a mark of their prowess. The Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion refers to the present of girls*^ by many kings to Samu- 
dragupta. 

Some modern historians place Candragupta Maurya’s accession 
in B. C. 326 and others bring it down to B, C. 312. This faulty 
calculation would seem to bo due to the acceptance of this wrong 
synchronism and it may be easily questioned if Alexander invaded 
India just before the foundation of the Mauryan Empire, and 
learned Indologists must find out some other Candragupta in whose 
reign Alexander might have invaded India. (Consequently it may 
be said that Megasthenes did not visit the court of Candragupta 
Maurya. 

I would suggest that Alexander invaded India in the time of 
Candragupta I and it was Samudragupta who defeated Seleucus 
Nicator who offered the hand of his beautiful daughter as a token of 
submission and the so-called Piyadasi inscriptions** may be 
ascribed to Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 

21. See the references under foot-notes 6 and 18. 

22. Of. 3m iifSTSst 

srisTwnt 

23. Cf. 

24. See my article : The Piyadasi Inscriptions— Do they belong to Candra* 
gupta II, Daily Herald, Lahore, 18 Feb. 1930. 



HARISEN^B DHARMAPARIKSA IN APABHRAMSA 

By 

A. N. IIPADHYE 

[ ( 1 ) Various Dhanna-panksas ( DP). (2) DP of Amitagati. ( 3) DP of 
Vrttavilasa. (i)DP of Padmasagara. (5) Apabhraiiisa DP of Hariseija: 
( a ) Its Mss* ( 6 ) Its extent and aim. ( c ) Information about Hariao^a, his date 
and the composition of DP. (d) Predecessors of Harisepa. (c) Works of 
Hariseua and Amitagati compared with regard to their plot, general contents, 
descriptions, common expressions etc. (/) Prakritisras in Amitagati’s DP and 
the possibility of its being indebted to a Prakrit original, (g) Whether Amitagati 
is directly indebted to Harisepa s DP. ( h ) Crucial difference in the two texts. 
( i ) Sanskrit quotations in Harisena’s DP. (j ) Dhurtakhyana and DP. ] 

1. Referring to consolidated lists of Mss,, we conic across a 
large number of Jaina texts bearing the title Dharmaparikm^ 
{DP). We may enumerate especially those that can be disting- 
uished with some specific details. ( 1 ) Z)P, in Apabhraiiisa, by 
Harisena who composed it in Samvat 1044 ( -56 ~ A. D. 988 ). ( 2 ) 
Z)P, in Sanskrit, by Amitagati, the pupil of Madhavasena; it was* 
completed in Samvat 1070 (-56= A. D. 1014). ( 3 ) DP, in Kannada, 
by Vrttavilasa who is assigned to circa A. D. 1160. ( 4 ) DP, in 
Sanskrit, by Saubhagyasagara of Sarhvat 1571 ( -56 = A. D. 1515 ). 

( 5 ) DP, in Sanskrit, by Padmasagara, the pupil of Dharmasagara- 
gani of the Tapagaccha; it was composed in Samvat 1645 (--56 =A. D. 
1589 ). ( 6 ) DP, in Sanskrit, by Manavijayagani, the pupil of 
Jayavijaya; it was compo-^^ed by him in the middle of the 18tli 
century of the Vikrarna era for his pupil Devavijaya. ( 7 ) DP with 
Vrtti, in Sanskrit, by Yasovijaya, the pupil of Nayavijaya of the 
Tapagaccha; he was born in Sarhvat 1680 and passed away at the 


1. As the Springer Research Scholar, University of Bombay, when I was 
inspecting some Prakrit Mss. in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, I came across this Apabhraiiisa Dharmaparlkqa of Hari^epa. I showed 
this work to Ft. Premi and Prof. Hiralal; and they have expressed their wish that 
this text should be published at an early date. 

2, The most exhaustive and upto date thesaurus in this respect is the Jina* 
ratnakoha of Prof. H. D. Velankar. It is in the Press being published by the B. O. 
R. I., Poona. Thanks to the single-handed labours of Prof. Velankar that this 
Kosa, when published, would certainly prove a magnificent source-book of super- 
lative importance. It is very kind of the Author and the Publisher that I could 
use the advance-formes of this Ko^a on which this list of Dharmaparlk^as is 
mainly based. 
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age of 53 years.^ ( 8 ) DP by Jinamandana, the pupil of Soma- 
sundara of the Tapagaccha. ( 9 ) DP by Parsvakirti. ( 10 ) Z)P, in 
Sanskrit, composed by Ramacandra at the requert of Pevacandra, 
the pupil of Padmanandi, a descendant of Pujyapada. Though the 
Mss. are available, and some of them are lately printed, most of 
them are names to us, as long as their contents are not exhaustively 
and critically studied in comparison with other works. 

2. It is Amitagati’s DP that has been most exhaustively 
studied.'^ Mironow has given a detailed analysis of the contents, 
besides adding critical remarks on the language and metres of ohe 
work. The plot of the story is not in any way complicated. 
Manovega, who is a confirmed Jaina, wants to convert his friend 
Pavanavega whom he takes to Pataliputra to the assembly of 
Brahman as. He gets himself assured that the Brahman disputants 
do not belong to any of the ten classes of foolish people, about 
whom ten stories are narrated, the last story including the sub- 
stories of four rogues that tell marvellous tales full of lies. In 
different sessions with the Brahman disputants, Manovega tells 
incredible stories and absurd incidents about himself; and when 
they feel astonished and are not ready to believe him, he tries to 
justify his details by quoting similar stories from the Mahabharata, 
the Eamayaria and other Puranas. Being present at all these sessions, 
Pavanavega is convinced about the unnatural and inconsistent 
character of the Puranic stories, and he is duly converted to the 
faith of Manovega. The contents of the work clearly show three 
divisions distributed all over the text. Whenever there is an occasion, 
Amitagati adds lengthy didactic discourses profusely using Jaina 
dogmas and terminology. Secondly, there are popular stories of amu- 
sing motives which are not only instructive but also highly humor- 
ous; and they are intelligently woven into the body of the work. 
And lastly, a great bulk of the work is devoted to different stories 

3. See also Jaina Sahityano Samksipta Itihasa by Mr. M. D. Desai, 
Bombay 1933. 

4. N. Mironow: Die Dharmapar'iksa des Amitagati^ Leipzig 1903; also 
Winternitz; A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 561 ff. The Sanskrit text 
of this DP has been published by Pannalal Bakaliwal with hiSiHindi Translation, 
Bombay 1901. Another edition giving the Marathi translation of Pt. Bahubali 
Sharma and the Sanskrit text in the Appendix has appeared lately, Sangli 1931. 
It is claimed that the translation is mainly based on the Kannada text of 
Vrttavilasa and Amitagati’s work is casually used. On comparison I find that the 
claim is not justified. The translation does not show any trace of Vj*ttavilSsa*s 
text. It closely follows the Hindi rendering of Bakaliwal, and the text also is 
reprinted from the earlier edition. 

75 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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from Puranas that are to be attacked as unworthy of any belief ; and 
at times the Jaina recensions of the popular stories are also added 
just to demonstrate how reasonable they are. 

As seen from his other works and from the didactic stratum of 
his DP, it is evident that Amitagati can write chaste Sanskrit; but 
in the DP, especially in the stratum of popular anecdotes, we come 
across a large proportion of Prakritisms. This has led to the sur- 
mise that he might have been indebted to some Prakrit work. The 
method of exposing the inconsistency of-Puranic tales was already 
handled by Haribhadra in his Dhurtakhyana.^ These popular 
anecdotes, stripped of their religious back-ground, are genuine 
pieces of Indian folklore ; and they show an ingenious insight into 
human psychology. 

3 . The DP of Vrttavilasa ( circa A. D. 1160 ) is a Campu work 
in Kannada^ It is divided in ten chapters. The author says that 
his work is based on an earlier Sanskrit composition ; and on com- 
parison we find that he follows Amitagati. The plot is the same, 
though there are differences in details. The Kannada DP is still 
in Mss. ; but from the selections published in the Prakka}jyamalike, 
I find that Vrttavilasa writes graceful Kannada both in prose and 
verse. 

4 . The DP of Padmasagara, composed in Sarhvat 1645, has 
been subjected to a searching study by Pt. Jugalkishore'^ who 
arrives at the following conclusions : Padmasagara has taken over 
bodily 1260 verses from Amitagati’s DP\ and other verses are 
adapted with minor changes here and there. He has added a 
few verses of his composition. He does not admit the division 
of cantos. All the references, direct or indirect, to Amitagati 
are carefully omitted; and nowhere does the author refer to Amita- 
gati. His plagiarism has not been thorough from the sectarian 
point of view, because some details, not quite consistent with Sveta- 
mbara dogmas, have remained in this work. Thus Padmasagara 

5. See the concluding paragraphs of this Paper. 

6. R. Narasimhacharya : Karnataka Kavicarite, Bangalore 1904, p. 169. 
Exhaustive selections from this Kannada DP have been published many years 
back in a Poetical Anthology, Prakkavyamalike (pp. 405-532 ). The face page 
etc. being torn in the copy of my uncle, I am unable to give the place and year 
of publication. From the typography it appears to have been printed at Manga- 
lore. I have with me a palm-leaf Ms. of this text and it is written in Saka 1342 
( + 78 = A. D. 1420). It is not in a good condition: still I shall be glad to lend 
this Ms., if any Kannada scholar undertakes a critical edition of this work. 

7. Jaina Hitaishl KHI. 7, pp. 314-324. 
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not only entirely follows Amitagati, but also bodily copies from 
bis DP, 

5. Leaving the remaining Dharmaparik^a whose Mss. or 
editions have not been accessible to me as yet, I propose to discuss 
in this paper about Harisena’s DP the special features of which 
are that it is in the Apabhrarhsa language and that it is composed 
twenty-six years earlier than Amitagati’s DP in Sanskrit. In fact, 
among the DP texts, so far discovered, it is the earliest; and besides 
it mentions a still earlier DP in Prakrit by Jayarama which has 
not come to light as yet, 

( a ) There are two Mss. of Harisena’s DP ( Nos. 617 of 1875-76 
and 1009 of 1887-91 ) in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona. Though the date is not given, No. 1009 is compara- 
tively modern as indicated by the paper and hand-writing. It is 
well-preserved, but it has unwritten space on folios 56a, 57, 69 
and 69a, with gaps in the text. No. 617 is older in appearance. The 
edges are brittle, the paper also shows signs of earlier age, and now 
and then padinidtras are used in its writing. It bears a date, 
Samvat 1595, in an incomplete remark written in a different hand 
which indicates that the Ms. is older than A. D. 1538. Page No, 
137 is partly broken and folio No. 4 is missing. Both the 
Mss. together supply the complete text; and from a close compari- 
son of the first Sarhdhi, I find that they are sufficiently independent 
and not the copies of each other. 

( h ) The work is divided into eleven Samdhis, and each 
Sarhdhi has 17 to 27 Kadavakas. The actual number of 
Kadavakas stands thus in different cantos : I = 20, II = 24, 
III = 22, IV = 24, V = 20, VI = 19, VII = 18, VIII = 22, 
IX = 25, X = 17 and XI = 27. The total number of Kadavalcas is 
238, and they are composed in different Apabhramsa metres some 
of which are specifically mentioned in the body of the text. The 
total Granthas, as given in the Ms., cpme to 2070. The colophons 
state that Budha^ Harisena is the author of this DP which 
propounds Caturvarga, viz,, Dharma, Artba, Kama and Moksa. The 
colophon, for instance, at the close of the work, runs thus : 

^ ^OTffT 1 

( c ) Harisena like some other Apabhrarhsa poets gives good 
many details about himself in the openin g and the concluding 

8. Budha appears to be an honorific designation something like our present- 
day Pap4it2i* 
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Kadavakas. In the territory of Mevada there was one Hari, expert 
in various arts, in the Dhakkada-kula of Siri-ujaiira ( v. L Siri- 
ojapura).^ He had a pious son Govaddhana ( Bk. Govardhana ) by 
name. Gunavatl was his wife, and she was devoted to the feet of 
Jina. They had a son Harisena who became famous as a learned 
poet. He left Cittaiidu ( Sk. Citrakuta ) and came to Acalapura on 
some business ( niya-kajje ). There he studied metrics and rhetorics, 
and narrated or composed this DP when 1044 years of the Vikrama 
era had elapsed (i. e. A. D. 988). The relevant lines are quoted below : 

Samdhi XI. Eada. 26 ; 

^ 5Tt I 

^ TO 5rr \ 

^TTT fif ^ ^5TB t 

^ STROFfl % 1 

^ ^ 5R5 rlTF \ 

^ ^ 33 1 

Samdhi XI, Eada. 27 : 

Ihe occasion of the composition is explained thus by Budha 
Harisena. Once it struck him that the human intelligence is wasted, 
if an attractive poem is not composed. It is quite likely that a man 
of mediocre intelligence, like a coward on the battle-field, might be 
ridiculed. But still, knowing full well his weakness in metrics 
and rhetorics, he wrote this work, without any hesitation as to how 
it would be entertaining, on account of his attachment for Jainism 
and through the favour of Siddhasena. 

9. Is it that Siri is a part of the name of that town ? It is to be noted that 
DhanapSla, the author of the Bhavi$atta~Kaha in Apabhrarh^a .also belonged to 
Dhakkada family. 

10. V. I 

11. V. 1. 

12. V. 1. 

13. V. 1. 
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( d) Amongst his predecessors Harisena mentions Caturmukha, 
Svayambhu and Puspadanta. The mouth of Caturmukha was the 
very home of the goddess of learning ; Svayambhu was a great 
divinity as it were, knowing both Loka and Aloka; and Puspadanta 
was a super-man whom the goddess of learaing never abandoned. 
As compared with them, Harisena says that he is a man of meagre 
intelligence. Puspadanta completed his Mahapurana in A. D. 965; 
and Caturmukha and Svayambhii are also referred to by him. 
Caturmukha flourished earlier than Svayambhu, 

The Dharmapariksd was formerly composed by Jayarania in 
Gatha metre, and the same Harisena is narrating in Paddhadiya 
metre here. 

The above details are found in the opening Kadavaka which 
runs thus : 

Saihdhi I, Kada. 1 : 

'^TT Pig II 

i 

i -gl 9m ‘drsi \ 

^ ^ ^ ip? \ 

m ^ ^ I 

m ^ ^ » 

lEpfi— ^ er# 9iWi ^ 

^iTiR m d 

It appears that Siddhasena is the.preceptor of Harisena, and he 
is remembered thus in the last canto also : 

Saihdhi XI, Kada, 25 : 

^ » 

^ w ^ d 

(e) In view of the facts that the works of both Harisena 
and Amitagati have the same title and that one preceded the 
other by 26 years, one is naturally led to compare these two 
texts in details. The two texts show remarkable agreement; 
and, so far as the sequence of events is concerned, the different 
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cantos of Amitagati’s DP can be roughly apportioned in corres- 
pondence with the various Sarhdhis of Harisena’s H I = A 

I. 17-IIL 43; H II=A HI. 44-VIL 18; H III=A VIL 19-X. 51; H 
IV^A X. 52-Xri. 26; H V=A XIL 27-XIII; H VI = the details 
given by Harisena about Lokasvarupa are not found to that extent 
in any one place in Amitagati’s DP\ HVII = A XIV. I-XV. 17; 
HVIII=AXV. 18 etc.; H IX=A XVL 21 etc.; H X=for the 
description of Kalpavrksas see XVIII in A; and H XI = A XX, a 
few opening verses. 

In some places the exact correspondence cannot be marked 
out for the simple reason that the didactic and dogmatic topics are 
not to be found to the same extent and at the same place in both 
the texts. The details of Logathii ( Lokasthiti ) given by Harisena 
in Samdhi VII are not included at the corresponding place by 
Amitagati; nor does he give all those details to that extent in his 
work at any one place. In the canto VIII Harisena devotes a few 
Kadavakas to the Jaina version of Rama-legend; but all these 
details are ignored by Amitagati. Similarly a special Katha, about 
Ratribhojana-viramana, with some local colour, added by Harisena 
in canto XI is dismissed with a few theoretical remarks by Amita- 
gati who, however, adds more didactic discourses on other rules of 
conduct in that context. But for such sections here and there, it has 
been possible for me to mark out bunches of verses in Amitagati’s 
text in correspondence with the Kadavakas of Harisena. Amitagati’s 
division of the text into twenty cantos is more unnatural than 
Harisena’s division into eleven Samdhis. So far as the events of the 
plot and their sequence are concerned, both the works are in close 
agreement. The ideas are the same, and the manner of handling 
them is very often identical. Amitagati has a special aptitude 
for didactic exhortations and pithy remarks containing' moral 
maxims and worldly wisdom ; he is more eloquent in his condem- 
nation of sense-pleasures and. worldly temptations ; he grips at 
every opportunity to propound the particular view of life accord- 
ing to Jaina ethical rules meant for house-holders and monks ; and 
even the dry dogmatic details he dresses in a fluent style. In the 
contexts of such topics we get more details in Amitagati s DP than 
in Harisena’s DP. Despite the identical plot, they differ in the 
extent of their didactic and dogmatic details. 

The descriptions of Amitagati are of the pattern of ornate 
poetry of classical Sanskrit writers, while those of Harisena are 
14. H stands for Harisepa*s DP and A for Amitagati’s DP. 
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moulded under the influence of Apabhramsa poets like Puspadanta; 
so we do not find any significant parallel ideas and common words 
in the description of towns etc. The method of' narrating the 
Madhubindu Drstanta ( H. I. 13-4 and A. II. 3 etc. ) is somewhat 
different, though the details are identical. 

In a few places it is possible to detect nearly commun phrases 
in contexts not necessarily of traditional dogmatics : 

( i ) Harisena 1. 19 - 


I 

I 

a 9^^ I 
fgif I 

( ii ) Harisena II. 5 - 
■iq |foil 19 

9F!r3 3 3 ^9193 9R33 1 

( iii ) Harisena II. 11 - 

5Tmt% 3R3ft 

%3 

f5]q-fq?I-3fln3g g'i|f^3I3 
i%3 q9r%9-rl3-ra9% 313 ' 


( iv ) Harisena II. 15 - 
tJI3I 3FP5I-3? I 

( V ) Harisena II. 16 - 
3133 9(3 3T3R3 

^ 3 5RTff ^ 1?-3^3R3 ' 

g3-3S(t ^ 'q ’Tsgf 
333 3313 313 1 


( i ) Amitagati III. 36-7 - 

3t 31 c33i3t 

93 VR %9: 1 
^Til953 331^ 

|T99'l9f3 9f33r •• 

3^ 933%33 
?f^t3T SR^93( I 

#e3% 3 333^: ' 

( ii ) Amitagati III. 85 - 
9 3313 ^3W3R99f 

3^ > 

333^S%T g33;i^?^3;3 
35^33 33> 3^13% II 

( iii ) Amitagati IV. 84-85 - 
9(33333^ f^I%: 

31 1%023 33131(3 331(^ I 

31 33O 3^g3ll- 

^93ii^(^3 953(13 9Rt31 II 
31 ^^3 3(%31333513 
3)i^99l333^3|31 I 
19g(9 31 333 393131 
3331 f| 3f31 31^1913(31 H 

( iv ) Amitagati V. 59 - 
311^91% 

3%331^ 9T19351 I 

31^ 53?! ^( 

3^^ WlW II 
( V ) Amitagati V. 82-5 - 
9 ffl3313 9^t39«J3" 

3119 1%SR391333, 1 

^33 3^391f 9^ 

^ f^33(^ 9^3 SRlf^l 
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If-nf-iiqg qrr^tBi? i 


g5i^?55N5Tn^ 

51 qrra 'Pc^ > 

5|i3^ %K 

i5ji|aa5igiH II 
^SN qd 51 f^s% 5^ 
5t5TR[^ ^T ^§JTm I 
|?«Wl?5r %’55I f f (1 

m sbtH" 

^ T|5rai35t>¥3T; > 

4R5i\wits 

^51 5TM 35# S53^T5ftH 11 


(/) Amitagafci has a thorough mastery over his expression, 
and his Subhasita-samdoha}^ is a fine specimen of ornate poetry 
composed in a pretty chaste style. He ‘feels himself quite at home 
in the grammar and lexicography of Sanskrit, and the formation 
of different verbal forms offers him no difficulty.’ Many Prakritisms 
have been detected in his DP\ but they are comparatively few, and 
not in any way striking, in his Subhasifa-samdoha. The Prakrit in- 
fluence seen in the DP is not of a superficial nature confined to a 
few loan-words here and there, but has reached the use of verbal 
forms as can be seen from the facts that ‘most frequently the verb 
is found in the form of Past Passive Participle, which, in later 
Prakrit, nearly replaces the active forms;’ and ‘worthy of note is 
the use of the Indicative for the Imperative ( in dual and plural ). 
The latter arises out of some identical terminations in Prakrit. 
Further, in view of the fact that ‘ Amitagati uses without much ado 
Prakritisms for which he could have easily found Sanskrit equi- 
valents^^ Mironow arrives at the conclusion that certain parts of 
this work are based on a Prakrit original. Some of the proper names 
like Chauhara ( VIL 63 ) apd Samkarata-raatha ( VIIL 10 ) lend 
support to the view that some stories must have been inherited from 
a Prakrit source. In one place he offers the etymology of yosd- and 
the expressions do indicate that they are being re-written from a 
Prakrit original, otherwise there is no propriety in tracing 
Sanskrit yosa to the root jus-jos. Those verses ( VI. 16-17 ) run 
thus : 


15. Edited in the Kavyam^a, No. 82; edited with German translation by B. 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1908; and published with Hindi translation by Siddh3nta-pra- 
cSripI-sabha, Calcutta. 

16. Die Dharmaparlk^a des Amitagati^ pp. 7-9. 
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^ ^ 5T^T I 

%MlKt #4 (I 

^ 5^: I 

%5f^ fq^T n 

The above indications are sufficient to lead us to the conclusion 
that Arnitagati is working with a Prakrit original : the didactic sec- 
tions, of course, are freely shaped by him. Not only we feel con- 
vinced but even Arnitagati also was confident of his command ov-er 
Sanskrit : he tells us that he finished the DP within a couple of 
months and his Sanskrit Kradhma in four months. If such a 
Sighrakavi thought of composing certain works in Sanskrit follow- 
ing the Prakrit models, there is nothing surprising. Moreover 
Arnitagati was a contemporary of Munja and Bhoja who had 
given great patronage to Sanskrit learning of the age. His 
Aradluina is as good as a close Sanskrit rendering of Sivarya’s 
Prakrit Aradhand and his Pancascmigraha is mainly based on the 
Prakrit Pancasafngndui a Ms. of which has been lately brought to 
light by Pt. Paramanand Thus there is every likelihood in 
Amitagati’s composing his Sanskrit DP based on some earlier 
Prakrit original. 

( g ) With -the discovery of Harisena’s DP in Apabhram&a, 
which was written 26 years earlier than Amitagati’s DP and with 
which Arnitagati fully agrees so far as the sequence of the details 
and the events of the plot are concerned, it has been necessary to 
tackle the question whether Arnitagati is indebted to -Harisena 
for his plot. In this connection we should not forget that Harisena 
has given out an important fact that he only wrote in Paddhadiya 
metre what was already there composed byJayararaa inGatha metre. 
This means that even Harisena had before him a DP written by 
Jayarama in gathas, the dialect of which might have been 
Maharastri or Saurasenl. No Ms. of this Prakrit DP, as far -as I 
know, has come to light; nor is it possible to identify this Jayarama 
with other authors of that name known to us.^® As long as this 
work is not discovered and compared with the subsequent works of 
Harisena and Arnitagati, any answer to the above question is 
only tentative. The way in which Harisena refers to the earlier 

17. On Amitagati’s date and works see the latest article by Pt. Premi, Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskar a Yo\.\YlH. 1, pp. 29-38. 

18. Anekanta, III. 3, p. 258. 

19. See the Index of the History of Classical Sanskrit Literature hy 
Krishnamaohariar Madras, 1937. 

76 f Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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DP indicates that almost all his material was present in Jayarama’s 
work. This naturally induces us to take the position that the entire 
plot of DP should go back to Jayarama, and the question of 
Ainitagati’s borrowing it from Harisena should not arise. It is 
quite possible that Amitagati might have composed his DP based 
on the Prakrit original of Jayarama, just as he has composed his 
Pancasamgraha and Aradharm based on the earlier Prakrit works of 
the same name. In writing a Sanskrit work it is easier to use 
a Prakrit ( i. e. Maharastri or Sauraseni) original than an Apa- 
bhramsa one. 

(h) In order to answer the above question, I would like to adopt 
one more approach to the problem. There are many passages in 
Amitagati’s DP where we get palpable Prakritisms. If these are 
found in Harisena s DP, no legitimate conclusion follows, because 
both Harisena and Amitagati might have worked with Jayarama s 
text before them. But if they are not found in Harisena’s work in 
that context, we are led to say that Amitagati is indebted to some 
other earlier Prakrit work, possibly that of Jayarama. I am putting 
together some such cases below : 

(i) At III. 6 Amitagati uses the (i) In the corresponding en- 

word haUa, umeration of places Hari- 

sena has not used that word : 
see 1. 17. 

(ii) At V. 39 Amitagati uses the (ii) Inspecting the correspond- 

root jem, so also at VII. 5 ing passages we find that* 
which runs thus : Harisena does not use that 

root in the Kadavaka II. 14; 

^ second passage 

^ ( II. 24 ) he uses the root 

n bhuTlj thus - 

(iii) Amitagati gives the etymo- (iii) There is no doubt that 

logy of yosa thus ( IV. 16 ): Amitagati’s etymology is 

^ based on a Prakrit original ; 

^ JIdT I but Harisena gives no such 

etymology in the correspond- 
(1 ing passage. See II. 18. 

(iv) At XIII. 23 Amitagati uses (iv) In the corresponding pass- 

the word grahila. age ( V. 14 ) Harisena has 

not used the word gahilla. 
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(v) At XV. 23 Amitagati uses (v) In the corresponding Kada- 
the word kacara. vaka { VIII. 1 ) this word is 

not used by Harisena. 

The above test is enough to exclude the possibility that 
Amitagati is working with this Apabhramsa work alone before 
him. Moreover we find some differences too here and there. 
Harisena gives the name of the town Vijayapurl ( Apabh. 
Vijayaiiri ) at 1. 8, but in the corresponding passage (1. 48 ) 
Amitagati has PriyapurJ.^^^ In another context Harisena gives 
the name of the village Mamgalaii ( 11. 7 ), while Amitagati reads 
Saihgalo ( IV. 8 I quote below the passages, and I feel that the 
original Prakrit passage is somewhat differently understood by 
Harisena and Amitagati. 

Harisena’s DP, II. 7 — Amitagati’s DP, IV. 76-8— 

3TT3 ^ W- II 

^ I I 

5^r 

^ II 

In view of the above discussion, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that both Harisena and Amitagati have worked with a common 
Prakrit original before them; and, as far as the facts are available, 
it might have been Jayarama’s Prakrit DP. Harisena has plainly 
mentioned this source, though Amitagati is silent on that point. If 
a few common phrases are detected, as noted in paragraph No. e, 
it only means that they are independently inherited ' from the 
common source. Amitagati being completely silent about his 
source, we cannot dogmatically say that he might have used this 
Apabhramsa text also beside the earlier Prakrit original. 

( t ) In its major portion DP is devoted to demonstrate the 
incredible and inconsistent character qf the Puranic tales; and it is 
in the fitness of things that verses from Puranas and Smrtis should 
be quoted by way of Purvapaksa. For instance, Haribhadra quotes 
Sanskrit verses in his Prakrit Dhutiukhyana', and it is quite likely 
that JayarSma also did the same in his DP. Harisena’s DP has 
got more than a dozen Sanskrit quotations; and they are of greater 
value than those correspondingly fo und in Amitagati’s DPx because 

20. The Prakrit name might have been ViySuri. 

21. This difference might have arisen out of the orthographic confusion 
between s and th which look nearly alike in Pr2krit Mss. 
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Amitagati appears to have taken liberty with these verses. A 
Prakrit or Apabhraihsa writer will retain them as they were in- 
herited, but one who is composing his work in Sanskrit might change 
them here and there to make them a part of his work. Amitagati 
has not introduced these verses with words uktam etc. I am giving 
below all these verses quoted by Harisena, along with Amitagati’s 
versions, so that attempts might be made to detect their sources. 
It is interesting to note that some of the verses occur, perhaps as 
quotations, in the YasastilaJcacampu ( A. D. 959 ) of Somadeva. 

( 1 ) Harisena’s JDP, IV. 1, p. 23 of Ms. No. 1009 - 

SIRT^S«I quw: ' 

^ ct ^ II 

3T5JPIT ^ II®® 

These two verses are given by Amitagati in the following form : 

^ fqcg II 

jfw: I 

p;: ^ ^ II X. 58-9. 

( 3 ) Ilarisena’s DP, IV. 7, p. 24- 

3{35ipi =? I 

ii®^ 

or 

Amitagati’s verse runs thus - 

?qifr q qq; i 

qq: pgiq ?ST II XI. 8. 

( 3 ) Harisena’s DP, IV. 7, p. 24 - 

^ =q qf^ qti i 

q^wqcs qrq??^ ii®* 

We may compare with the above the following verse of 
Amitagati — 

qc^ qfqa i 

qiwq^ qi#iT qtcR?qt Mqq ii xi, 12 . 

22. In these quotations I have only corrected a few scribal errors here and 
there. 

23, This verse occurs in Yasastilakacafripu ( Bombay 1903) Vol. II, p. 28^, 

24 This verse is identical with Parakara$mrti IV. 28, quoted by 

Mironow, p. 31, of his Die Dharmaparlksa etc. It is also attributed to Manu 
and found in the Smfticandrikay see the supplement to the Manusmrti, Gujarati 
Press ed. Bombay 1913, p. 9, verse 126. 
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( 4 ) Harisena’s DP, IV, 9, p. 24a - 

^ ^ a 

iFqsR^S 5nJn^4 ^ > 

^ ^ ?r 4 f ^'JRf ’ 

5?44 913 w n 

I do not find anything corresponding to this in Ainitagati’s text 
( 5 ) Harisena’fl DP, IV. 12, p. 25a - 

3if ?Jir 5 f: ^ Sf^ ;ii^: fif; 

4l =^r f4; ^ f| ^r^f^ivr^: ^ 1 

^tTf fR: f% 

ff44 4t9^ 913 ll*‘ 

Amitagati has not got any verse similar to this. 

( 6 ) Harisena’s DP, V. 9, p. 31a - 
?tsn=4HR^— 

3P?^4 ^ ^s 4 IRqgJTN I 

w dsn Rrji 11 

The following, two verses of Amitagati express the same - 

2 r«n ^ f44t 1 

?TT^ fSf ?n %55lf4 *WI tWT II 
9T?^t4 5T ?5R54 afJT^rufi 1 
5 n 5 ir%: 913 ^ 4 ?qiTR^: n XII. 72-3. 

{ 7 ) Harisena’s DP, V. 17, p. 34 - 



There is nothing similar to this in Amitagati’s text. 

( 8 ) Harisena’s DP, VII, 5, P. 43 - 

^ 3TT ^ ’id* I 

I'*® 

The following verse of Amitagati ( XIV. 38 ) stands for the 
above verse though there is a slight difference in the meaning. 

# g^: II 

25 This verse, with some variations, is found included in the Suhha^i^ 
tarainabhav>dagaram, p. 38, verse 166 of the section of DasSvatSra ( Bombay 

1801 ). 

26 Vasi^thasmrti XVII. 64 nearly agrees with this in contents. 
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(9) Ibidem, p. 43- 

sra^i =q q#sT4 n 
Amitagati’s verse ( XIV. 39 ) runs thus- 
qqffSr ^ i 

=qcqiT^ ii 

( 10 ) Harisena’s DP, VII. 8, P. 43a- 

ffRqr »w- i 

This verse is identical with XIV. 49 ifa Amitagati’s DP. 

( 11 ) Ibidem p. 43a- 

iTTO 5jn^t^n^ 

smM g % ii 

The corresponding verse of Amitagati ( XIV, 50 ) is like this- 

amwcf: g€l wfuc^n i> 

( 12 ) Harisena’s DP, VIIL 6, p. 49 - 

'Rq fn^ RT5P1T3TqTI^ II 

Amitagati's verse ( XV, 64 ) is in the first person - 

i 

R«n ^ ^ cirawstsiil ii 

( 13 ) Harisena’s DP, IX. 25, p. 61 - 

amrErra#fi%: mm^-i 

^ f^: ?j^gfqigqiiqi 
’psir: ii®® 

This is from Bhartrhari’s Nitisataka ( No. 54 ). 


Amitagati has expressed these ideas in various contexts; but at 
that context we have not got any verses corresponding to this. 

( 14 ) Harisepa’s DP, X. 9, p. 64. 

( a ) ^spwqmcrt Jfrtf 5qt IT ?R: i 


27 This and the following verse occur in Vasastila/cacampu Vol. II, p. 
119. Verse No. 10 is identical with Manusmrti XII. 110-1. 

28 This verse occurs in ■Yaka$tilakacampU vol. II, p. 99 with a few 
different readings: pradeya?^ for pradanam, bhUtanukampd for sattvanukampa^ 
vidhih for matih and mdrgah for panthah. With a couple of different readings, 
namely vinayah for vinatih and bhUtanukampd for sattvanukampU this verse is 
found included in the Subha^itaratnahhandagaranif p. 282, verse 1056. 
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(b) 

I have not been able to spot out any remarks of Amitagati 
corresponding to the above. 

( j ) Haribhadrasuri’s ( circa A. D. 700-770 ) DhurmkhyUna in 
Prakrit is a fine specimen as a forerunner of the type of 
literature represented by Prakrit and Sanskrit texts -called DP. 
The aim of these works is to expose the incredible character of the 
Puranic stories. Haribhadra has achieved his object in an extre- 
mely intelligent manner. The plot is simple. Five rogues meet, 
and they come to an understanding that everyone of them is to 
narrate his experiences. He who can denounce them to 
be a lie should give a feast to all; and he who justifies 
him, in the best possible manner, by giving similar details 
from the Puranas would be recognised as the foremost Rogue. 
Everyone -offers funny and inconsistent experiences which 
are followed by their justification by some companion or the other 
who narrates similar incidents from the Puranas. The whole 
Akhyana is not only interesting but also creates definite bias 
against the reliable character of various PurSnas, Haribhadra :doeB 
not explicitly play the r61e of a partisan of Jainism, though he has 
passingly suggested it at the end ( V. 120-1 ). The attack against 
the Puranas is implicit and suggestive with Haribhadra, but with 
the authors of the DP ( namely, Harisena and Amitagati ) it is 
outspoken and violent. Both of them have tiied to administer, 
along with the attack, heavy dozes of Jaina theology, dogmatics 
and ethics. Haribhadra jocularly smashed the structure of Puranic 
myths, but Harisena and Amitagati have gone a few steps further 
that they want to erect instead a superstructure of Jaina preach- 
ings. We do not know the exact extent of purely Jaina details in 
Jayarama’s work; Harisena has enough of them; and Amitagati has 
more than enough. 

I feel no doubt that the first author of the DP ( i. e, Jaya- 
rama, as far as we know ) might have known the DhurtakhyUna or 
some other recension of it. The motive and purpose are the 
same, but the works are executed in a different manner. The 
persons of the main story, the situations, the associations 

29 In his study of the DP Mironow has already referred to the 
DhUrtakhyana, I am very thankful to Prof. Jinavijayaji, BhSratlya VidyS 
Bhavana, who kindly sent to me the advance forms of the bare text of the DM, 
which is being edited by him, on hearing from me about this newly found DP in 
ApabhraihSa. 
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and the structure of the plot are all different from those found 
in the Dhurtakhyana. The ten sub-stories and the stories of 
four fools included in the DP definitely indicate that some 
other texts like Dhurtakhyana might have been used. The DA 
has some incredible stories common with the DP, for instance, 
tfie elephant-Kamandalu episode. ( DA, I 17 etc, and DP, XII 
77 etc, ), the episode of the detached head eating fruits on the tree 
( DA III. 17 etc. and DP XVL 34 etc. ), etc. Here and there we 
come across the same Puranic tales such as the episode of Indra- 
Ahalya, Yamapatnl swallowing fire, Brahma-Tilottama etc.; but 
the Puranic details given to justify the common incredible stories, 
noted above, are not identical both in DA and DP. It means that 
Jayarama and his followers like Harisena and Amitagati have 
independently and extensively ransacked the Puranas for inconsis- 
tent stories and incredible details. At any rate the DA and its 
successors like the DP are a fine specimen of Indian literature 
which is both interesting and instructive. The caustic prick which 
such works might have given to the zealous followers of Puranic 
religion has not much effect on the dispassionate student of Indian 
literature : for him every novel aspect adds to the wealth of the 
great literary heritage of the past.^° 


30 This Paper was submitted to the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference^ 

Hyderabad. 



THE PALACE OF HIRANYAKASIPU' 

BY 

M. V. Vaidya 

HiranyakaHpu is an outstanding figure belonging to hoary 
antiquity and is prominently mentioned in the epic and the Pura- 
nic mythology. Tradition asserts that his fall was caused by Visnu 
in his Man-lion incarnation. According to some Puranas and later 
tradition, he was the arch-enemy of Visnu and his worship, while 
his son Prahlada, in disapprobation of his father, became an ardent 
devotee of Visnu. The story of Hiranyaka^pu accordingly typi- 
fies a triumph of Visnuism and it is natural to expect that it 
should have a special importance in Vaispava literature, which it 
most certainly has. 

The Puranas represent a state of thought-transition when 
the Vedic deities are receding into back-ground and the great 
triad of high-gods is emerging to dominate the whole field of 
religious expression. In this transition, it is natural that those 
attributes which once qualified the erstwhile important god are 
pressed in the service of another who replaces him in authority. 
Thus in the new order Indra yields his place to Visnu and the 
function of protecting the tribe of gods devolves upon the latter, 
Indra becoming merely a leader of the divine host. In a few cases, 
legends belonging to gods of the earlier epoch would be connected 
;to the newly-high ; so, to me it appears that the legend of Hiranya- 
kaHpu ( in its earliest version ) belongs to this category, as it 
presents, in essentials, the myth of the killing of Namuoi by Indra 
transferred to the credit of Visnu, but with a change in environ- 
ment and a shift of emphasis.* The legend, being popular, pass^ 

1. I gratefully record here my obligations to Dr.Sukthankar, who really has 
inspired me to write this paper.— I have used ’for references, the Critical Edition 
of the Sabhaparvan (in press) edited by Prof. Edgcrton, the editions of Brahma, 
Matsya and Padma Puranas in the Auaudasrama Sanskrit Series and the 
Chitrashala edition of the Harivamsa. The critical text of the Sabhaparvan 
was kindly made available to me, for the purposes to this article, by Dr. Suk- 
thankar. 

2. See, Hopkins, Festschrift Windisch, p, 72. jn ancient tradition both 
Indra and Visnu are grouped together among the Idityas. Both of them assume 
theriomorphio' forms ( for Indra, cf. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, ch. 5. pp. 62-63 ). This may have helped the transference 
of myths. The myth of ESma, who is another avaiara of Visijn, is also derived, 
according to Prof. Jacobi, from the Indra-Vptra myth. 

77 [ Annals, B. 0. E. 1. 1 
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in the bands of the poets of Puranas, who worked on it, and even- 
tually it deteriorates into a sectarian story in glorification of the 
avaiaras of Visnu, 

Thus the story of Hiranyakasipu occurs in the Puranic tradi- 
tion in at least two distinct forms, which are piiina facie of uneven 
quality. One of these is the account found in the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda Puranas and is printed by Kirfel in his Purana Pafka- 
laksana in section C of Vamia ( pp. 193-196 ). Kirfel has grouped 
together these two Puranas as they are closely allied in several 
respects and are in substantial verbal agreement. The other form, 
which is longer and more elaborate, occurs in the Harivarhsa 
( 3.41-47 ), the Matsya ( adhy. 161-163 ), and the Padma Puranas 
(5.42); and a shorter version of it earlier in the Plarivamsa 
( 1.41.39-78 ) and the Brahmanda^ ( 213.44-79 ). 

The Vayu-Brahmanda version of Hiranyakasipu s story seems 
entirely unconnected with the first version ( which has two — the 
longer and the shorter — forms), and shows no verbal parallelisms 
with it It varies from the latter also in point of details and gives us 
a brief report of Hiranyakasipu's penance, prowess and fall. The ac- 
count is primitive and ungarnished, and is inserted in the narration 
of primeval creation, which seems to be its legitimate and original 
context. Here the Vaisnava colouring of the later aspects of the 
story is entirely lacking* 

The other version, however, has no necessary and therefore 
natural context, being introduced in the description of the incarna- 
tions of Visnu. This entire theme is secondary, not being comprised 
under any one of the five traditional divisions .’of a Purana. The 
version under discussion is sometimes inserted alone, without refer- 
ence to the other avaiaras of Visnu, but has no contexual connection 
with either what precedes or follows. So it is rather loose and 
has no fixity of context. It, therefore, as is also apparent from its 
developed and flagrantly sectarian aspect must be later^ than 
the Vayu-Brahmanda version, 

3. A yet another form of the story which is styled Prahlada-carita occurs 
in Visijiu-puraija ( 1. 17-1.20 ). To jit seems related a very late account of the 
Padmapurapa ( 6.265 ). In both these places Prahlada is represented in in 
the role of a moralizer, and the dialogue between him and his father appears 
as if it served some dramatic or mimic purpose in ancient days. 

4. The terms “ late ’* and “ early as used here, may be rather misleading 
as they do not refer to any exact point of time or age. They merely denote rela- 
tional sequence as they needs must in texual criticism of composite and fluid 
tradition having divergent versions and being spread over wide periods of time. 
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It is curious, that this second account of the legend again has 
two versions, verbally identical, but one of which is brief while the 
other has attracted many accretions to it and is thus much expanded. 
It is peculiar that both these forms occur in the Harivamsa itself, at 
two different places of insertion, viz. at 1.41. 39-78 and 3.41 to 
3. 47. The shorter form of the version ( Hari. 1.41.39-78 ) is again 
discovered in the Brahmapurana (213. 44-79). I have compared 
the texts of the Hari. and the Brahma for this passage and have 
gleaned the following typical variants : 



Harivarhsa 


Brahma-purana 


40 

44 

46 

53 ^ 

1 

44 iiw 

48 

, 50 „ 

1 57 

1.41, . 

' 61 

„ arshin: 

66 

68 

213. . 

62 

67 ^ 

69 

1 

[72 


73 3c5p5TJT55l5n6J, etc., etc. 


It will be readily seen from a critical study of the above list 
that the variants in the Brahmapurana are clearly inferior and 
therefore cannot by any means be original. They can be explained 
to have arisen on no other hypothesis but that of their being second- 
arily derived from the Harivarhsa text, which is certainly sup- 
erior. It must be conceded that what we find in Brahma is a slightly 
deteriorated form of the text as occurring in the Hari. This means 
that Brahma must have copied this account from the Harivarhsa, 
which result accords well with a similar finding of Prof. Walter 
Ruben\ 

This version is seen repeated in an expanded form in the Hari- 
vaihsa in another place (3. 41 to 3. 47) and in Matsya (161—163) and 
Padma (5. 42) Puranas. The expansion mainly consists in an elabo- 
rate description of the sahha of Hiranyakasipu and a long passage 
where are introduced, intei' alidf names of countries and rivers, that 
shook in fear of Hiranyakasipu s wrath. The description of 
Hiranyakasipu 's palace is extremely interesting as it presents strik- 
ing parallelisms with about tw^ dozen stanzas^ from th^ 

5~^de JBAS (1941) 247-2567337-358, “ The Puranic Line of Heroes 
Ruben’s enquiry is also based essentially on text-critical considerations. 
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par van. I am persuaded that these are borrowed directly from the 
Great Epic and are assimilated by the Puranas. This requires no 
elaborate proof, as the very manner in which they are taken over, 
points towards this conclusion. I have been unable to discover from 
what source the other parts of the accretions in the expanded form 
are derived — they look like a farrago of different strains — but I 
suspect that the names of countries and peoples from the Digvijaya 
section of the Sabha may have in some measure influenced part 
of this narration where names of countries etc. are listed. 

It will be presumptuous to assert with certainty the priority, of 
one book to the other in the case of the three books, viz., the 
Harivarh&a, and the Matsya and Padma Puranas where the 
expanded form of Hiranyakasipu’s story is seen, as the whole 
account itself is derivative and inflated. Its original is the 
shorter account that we meet in the Harivamsa at an earlier place 
( 1. 41. 39-78 ). It is possible that the redactors of the Harivamsa 
themselves worked upon the shorter account, and expanded it by 
eking it out with new matter borrowed from tradition and inserted 
it at a later place, which procedure is not quite unfamiliar to 
Hari. On the other [hand, it is also possible that one or the other 
of the two remaining Puranas accomplished the expansion, and the 
expanded form got back into the later part of Hari. by a sort of 
iexnal refractioiu The former alternative, however, seems to me 
preferable as I believe that even in the expanded form the text of 
Hari. is prior to that in the Mat. and the Pad. I further 
think, that the Padma has copied from the Matsya. Accord- 
ingly the sequence of the three texts is : ( 1 ) Hari. ( 2 ) Mat. 
and (3) Pad., the latter two copying from the immediately 
preceding text. I will briefly state reasons that support this 
position. 

In choosing his boons Hiranyaka^ipu speaks to Brahma : 

^ frt W- ^ ^ II 

This stanza occurs in Hari. in the expanded account at 3.41-16, 
but is silently omitted in both the Puranas. The motive of this 
omission, which is deliberate, is obviously the removal of internal 
inconsistency. Had the stanza been unoriginal, Hari. would never 
admit it in its narration as it is contexually a complete misfit. For, 
the denouement of the story states that Nrsiihha struck down 
Hiranyakasipu by tearing him to pieces with his mighty claws and 
not by one fell knock-out blow of the fist : 
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^5rtfK^^ gf^ 11 ( Hari. 3.47. 13-14) 

The stanza, moreover, is authenticated by the shorter account 
( Hari. 1-41-52 ) and really belongs there as the end of Hiranya- 
ka^ipu is described there as : 

f<T5rfiT^Tr5rsTr U (Hari. 1.41.78) 

Here we see that while expanding the story the Harivaihsa has 
preserved the original stanza, while the Puranas dropped it as con- 
texually discrepant, — a sure mark of later refinement. There are 
also instances where the text has more and more deteriorated in 
transmission. I will cite only one typical instance to illustrate my 
meaning. 

Shorter version in Hari. ( 1.41.70 ) : 

Expanded from in Hari. ( 3.41.32 ) : ^ ^ 

Mat. and Pad. (16.29 and 42,29 resp.) : I 

We see here the successive transformation of the line from the 
more difficult to an easier form and whicli is more significant, 
how it is given a sectarian colouring by the reading in the 

Puranas. Here the process of corruption is transparent and at once 
determines the relative priority of the shorter account to the longer 
form in the Hari. itself, while the Puranas come still later. 

The same result follows from a consideration of individual 
variant readings.^ I will cite here a few instances wliere the two 
Puranas agree to differ from the Harivaihsa and whore the Hari. 
text is manifestly superior. 


Harivaihsa 

Matsya and Padma 



® T%?K* 





ffi: 







ara’WPT 



5Rft etc,, etc. 


6. It is not always safe to rely on this point, as the individual readings of 
texts* of this type show variations and fluctuations of such an amazing diversity 
that it is often useless to attempt analysing them in order to find^guiding 
or regulating principles which explain their difierences. 
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It is clear from their inferior readings that the Puranas must 
have copied their texts from the Hari. Now turning to the mutual 
relation-ship of the Piiranas, it seems that the Padma has borrowed 
its text from the Matsya; for the text of the Matsya is closely 
allied to that of the Harivamsa/ while that of the Padma further 
diverges from the two as the following instances will show : 


Harivarhsa and Matsya 

Padma 








qqi 


^ fqwj: 

qf%: 





The possibility of Padma having directly borrowed from the 
Harivaihsa is precluded, as its text shows no important readings 
where it is in agreement with Hari. independently of Matsya. It is 
therefore plausible that the text in the Padma is copied from 
Matsya, which is corroborated by its numerous agreements with the 
latter in contradistinction to Hari. ( see above ). 

The most interesting aspect, as I said, of this expanded 
version of Hiranyakasipu’s story is however, its utilization of 
stanzas from the Sabhaparvan in describing Hiranyakasipu’s 
palace and its denizens. These stanzas are methodically culled 
from different chapters of the Sabhaparvan where the divine 
“ Halls ( Sabhas ) of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 


7. In some cases it may be found that the Matsya text is superior to that in 
the Hari. but this can be explained by the fact that the Vulgate version of Hari. 
is corrupt and untrustworthy. Matsya must have copied from a purer text. 
Critical editions of these and similar texts is a great desideratum. 

8. This reading has led to the curious gloss in the foot-note : 

( 1 ) 
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BrahmS are described. I will cite them below with important 
variants oocuring in the three texts of the expanded version. 

(1) Mbh. 2-7-2 

Hari. 3-41-46°‘^-47^^ > 


Mat. 161-39 
Pad. 5-42-37°^-38^^ 


^TJPTJTr 


[a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. r%^l>nl:. — ^b) Hari. ( for strsi ). — «) 

Hari. r%IV^; Mat. Pad. Ilari. Mat. Pad. qipirRl. — d) Hari. Pad. 

”gi^p7rti Mat. •I'q^h J 

(2) Mbh. 2-7-3 


Hari. 3-41-47''*^-48^^ 
Mat. 161-40 

Pad. 5-42-38°‘^-39'^^ 


T ¥V1T \ 


[ a) Hari. Mat. Pad. isoieprqf ( for (nnsfl ). Hari. i^t jjhI-, Mat. Pad. 
Rm gr3lg. — c ) Hari. Mat. ^rqi; Pad. 

— d) Hari. Mat. Pad. dSfgi.J 


(3) Mbh. 2-9-2 

Hari. 3-41-48®^®^ 
Mat. 161-41 

Pad. 5-42-39®^-40'‘'’ 




1 a) Hari. Mat. Pad. (for ). — b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 

--C ) Pad. i^cJrspfrsVi;. — d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ] 


(4) Mbh. 2-9-3 
Hari. 3-41-49 
Mat. 161-42 

Pad. 5-42-40‘^‘^-41^^ 


3T^^«n g^: " 


r a ) Mat. ° --b ) Mat. fwir ; Pad. ( for ftK). 

-c) rad.m3i^g,(v. 1. "mss.).- d). Hari. Mat. nsflsiSWW i 


) pad. 

Mbh. 2-10-4 


(5) 


Hari. 3-41-50,^^51^^ 
Mat. 161-43 

Pad. 5-42-41®^-42^'’ 




r All the three texts transpose ah and rd. a ) 

L k N TTon* Mnf. I’ad. ^ ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 


-b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. —c ) 

?m^5n ( Tad. ° ). ■ 

Pad. gjsf^ ^prTS?*t'T- ] 


Fad. 

iffHr- 


d)Hari ^I'S H^at. 
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(6) Mbh. 2-lMO 

Hari. 3-41-5l‘=‘^.52^^ 31^1 ^TI ^ t 

Mat, 161-44 j, ^ snt^T clt " 

Pad. 5-42-42®‘^-43^'^ 

[ a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ?rr( Mat. Pad. ^ ?r ^ ^r, — c 

Mat. Pad. qj ( for ^ Tp 5 lfq ) — d ) Hari, i^; Mat, Pod. ( for [ u ] 

H).] 

( 7 ) Mbh. 2-11-11 

Hari. 3-41-52®^^, 53^^ fdT SW#: I 

Mat. 161-45 ^ m 1 ^ ^ l> 

Pad. 5-42-43®^ 

[ a ) Hari. mf%rT(; Mat. Pad. ( for frfi ). — ) Hari. 

Mat. RRknrnrr?^: ; Pad. V. 1. !g>Ti )^:. — Pad. om. cd. 

— c ) Hari. j Mat. %. — d ) Hari. =qi?T(ii % ?II; 

Mat. ^?iq-[ ( for ^ ^ ara ). J 

( 8 ) Mbh. 2-11-12 

Hari 3-41-53°*^ 54^^*^ 31^ =^^5 ftlf^ ^3^31 > 

Mat. 161-46 sir^^g^simnppcft^ i> 

Pad. 5-42-44 

[ b ) Hari. ( for ). — d ) Hari. vrW^'ffR. Pad. v)W?p^} 

Misn. J 

( 9 ) Mbh. 2-8-5 

Hari, 3-41-54 °^55^*’ ^ ^ I 

Mat. 161-47 jwri ^ II 

Pad. 5-42-45 


[ a ) Hari. Mat. ^IHi: jr^rt; Pad. — b ) Pad. 

gi^fira^ « 1 I 3 ^:. — 0 ) Hari. Pad. fl^rrra; Mat. ngiT d) 

Hari. ° iqt;^ rpirOTj Mat. “ ; Pad. " ] 


( 10 ) Mbh. 2-8-6 

Hari, 3-41-55®‘^.56“^ g'^Wl: ^r2fg5TO5!|llT: I 

Mat, 161-48 =3 ^t^TJqwirfh 5 II 

Pad. 5-42-46 

[ a ) Mat. '’rpVT^sraf^; Pad. )5r5i%n(5. — b ) Pad. 

Hari. Mat. Pad. ^ 511311% 31311% ;%3 ^*10311% ?rP3 % ( Mat. ^ ). ] 


(11) Mbh. 2-10-6^^“ 
Hari. 3-42-2^^ 
Mat. 161-71°^ 


ga% I 


— cd 


Pad. 5-42-67^^ 

a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. — b ) Hari. '"ggh; Mat. Pad, '’^fj3. 
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(12) Mbh. 2-10-9 

Hari. 3-42-4 fcfi: I 

Pa^d’ ^42-68 ^TTOT II 

[ Mat. Pad. subst. for ai, a difiorent line. — cd ) Hari. 

^TSflnTlf^ Mat. Pad. ( Pad. "fn^lW ) Jfl<TIH 3T5irf'?%^tn:. ] 


(13) Mbh. 2-10-11 
Hari. 3 -4 2-5 
Mat. 161-74 
Pad. 5-42-69 


i%dT=#r i 

^ ^ ^ 3^5^ 55^ II 


[ b ) Hari. Mat. Rf^^fTwr^T^r; Pad. ^ I%Drir:. — c ) H.'.ri. f^sRr 

Mat. Pad. ( for ^ ), ITf^ri. iBFH’Tr. — d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 

>fft=C( ( Mat. ° Pad. ) ; cf. No. 14, and v. 1. ] 


(14) Mbh. MO-10 ^ . 

Hari. 342*6 ^ ^ I 

Pad. 5-42-70 

[ b ) Mat. ( for °%^I ). Pad. ^mmsmi. — c ) Mat. 

( V. 1. ). — d ) Hari. Mat, Pad. =RiR5fl !T'ri ( for q,5Tqv°); ef. No, 13, and 

V. 1. ] 

(15) Mbh. 2-10-12 ^ 

Hari. 3-42-7 > 

Mat. 161-76 3qragi?h *nn: ii 

Pad. 5-42-71 

[ b ) Hari, Mat. Pad. for ^?r- ). — cd ) Hari. Mat. Pad. gTif^g(;a 
( Pad. giiimOT ) flTORsPF^ti Rg ( Hari. ). ] 


(16) Mbh. 2-10-5 
Hari. 3-42-8 

Mat. 161-70, ^’'72'^ 

Pad. 5-42-67^ 




[ This stanza is recorded mutatia mutandis only by Hari.; Matsya has 
only three pitdas ( bed ) in scattered sequence, while Padma has only one 
( d ). — a ) Hari. — c ) Hari. Mat. rf? 1?T:. — d ) 

Hari. ( for -Rrt^ ). ] 


(17) Mbh. 2-9-12 

Hari. 3-42-10 l 

Mat. 161-78°'^ -79^^ II 

Pad. 5-42-72®‘^-73^’^ 

f a )Hari.Rh^Rtrm; Mat. FRtH'RfT^; Pad. --l>) Hari. 

51?i: ; Mat. Pad. ° %;t:. — c ) Hari. r^ 3|. -- d ) Mat. Pad. npfsa hfisr:. ] 

78 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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(18) Mbh. 2-9-13 
Hari. 3-42-11 

Mat. 161-79®^-80^^ 

Pad. 5-42-73°-74^ 


JT5Nt4: II 


[ a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. f 

— b ) Hari. ; Pad. ?T3ir ( for ) Mat. qqf^: ] 


(19) Mbh. 2-9-14 
Hari. 3-42-12 

Mat. 161-80 

Pad. 5-42-74®^-75^^ 

C a ) Hari. ?iTH. — b ) Hari. Rfigifj: ; Mat. ;• 

Pad. Rfr^TB:. — d ) Hari. ; Mat. Pad. R^igr-.. ] 


JTfI%U: I 


(20) Mbh. 2-9-] 5 
Hari. 3-42-13 

Mat. 161-81 ^‘’-82^’^ 

Pad. 5-42-75°^-76^^ 


%2^ I 

g'q ii 


[ a ) Hari. r?’:F?TJTaT ; Mat. Pad. 

— b ) Mat. EPT^'^ 5 Pad. ( for ). — c ) Mat. Pad. ^ (ioi ^ ), 

— d ) Hari. Mat. Pad, ( for ). | 


(21) Mbh. 2-9-16 
Hari. 3-4M4 

Mat. 161-82*^^-83^^ 

Pad. 5-42-76*^*‘-77^^’ 


T%3TqR^i: I 


[ a ) Hari. Mat. ; Pad. qffioi; ( for qiiSq; ). — b ) Hari. 

g^'brqqr: ; Mat. ^cf =^f?fTqm: ; Pad. ^ =qRiTqi=n: ( cf. No. 22 ). — d ) 


Pad. ] 

(22) Mbh. 2-9-17*'^ 
Hari. 3-42-15®^ 
Mat 161-84^^ 
Pad. 5-42-78^^ 




[ a ) Hari. Mat. ° ^ 1 %. — b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ^ 

( cf. No. 21 ). ] 

(23) Mbh. 2-7-23 *^*^-24^^ 

Hari. 3-42-16 T%flq1lTqRli?tf^^fi5mi^5tTf?5rf^ l 

cd 

Mat. 161-84 ^-nt ^tRcI =^>: II 

Pad. 5-42-78®*^ 
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[ a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. — b ) Hari. — 

Mat. Pad. om. cd. — c ) Hari. ‘g:^tjp3R[ ( for — d ) Hari. ( for 

). ] 

From these passages it will be clear that tne expanded version 
has modelled its description according to the example set by the 
Sabhaparvan descriptions and on an identical plan. It first ap- 
peared in the Harivamsa, — a work closely related to the epic, being 
in fact its concluding book, — making use of these stanzas to em- • 
hellish its narrative. The version thus expanded was copied by the 
Matsya. from which it was borrowed by the Padina in its turn. There 
can absolutely be no doubt that these are genuine epic stanzas, most 
natural and necessary in their context and are proved to belong to 
the earliest form of the Sabhaparvan which can bo reconstructed on 
the authority of MSS. evidence, as they are recorded in the Critical 
Edition of the Sabhaparvan edited by Prof. Edgerton. It is impossi- 
ble to think that these stanzas may belong to the Jloatmg lra(lUion 
and got into the Puranas quite independently of the epic. For in the 
Puranas they are obviously of a patch-work character and are indis- 
criminately put together. In bringing them together the redac- 
tors have forgotten to remove even apparent incongruities within 
the text itself. For example, the submarine character of Varuna’s 
palace as well as the top-most situation of Brahma’s hall ( 

etc., and ^ =q ^ etc., ) are both predicated about 
Hiranyakampu’s sabha, in one breath. 

Thus it is seen that the MahSbharata has been looked upon 
as a source-book even by the authorp of Puranic tradition, which 
must therefore be later than the Epic. The motive that actuated 
the compilers of Puranas seems to be sectarian as in this case it is 
clearly the glorification of Visnu, whose incarnations must have 
assumed definite shape after Krsiia became the supreme God. 
Divinity of Krsna is accepted in the Mahabharata, while it is fully 
established in the Harivamsa. The Puranas are posterior even to 
Harivamsa and therefore we find sectarian tendencies culminating 
themselves in them. 
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That the Mbh. should be proved anterior to the Hari. and 
Puranas is nothing surprising, as it can be shown to be so in 
numerous other passages where overlapping of the epic and Puranic 
texts is detected. This result, however, is specially note-worthy 
in this particular instance as it vindicates the authenticity of the 
description of different sabhas in the Epic, which has been held to 
be late.® 


9. Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, foot-note (1), p. 58 : “...As these are the 
only passages where Sudharma occurs as a hall, common in Hariv. and the 
Purapas it is probably an indication that the “ Halls ” are a late description, a 
supposition favoured by other evidence of the same character regarding their 
inhabitants (perhaps a loan from the Jains, who have a heaven and gods called 
Sudharma).” 



SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF &LVAR8TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF BHAK TI 
By 


K. 0. Varadaohari 


I 


We have vast literature on the bhakti school but scarcely an 
adequate account of the important part played by the alvars or 
Seers of South India. The alvars are the mystico-religious 
Vaisnava saints who have given a new orientation to bhakti 
by making it more catholic and universal. Bhakti indeed is de- 
votion of God and as a path it has been counselled in the Bha- 
gavad-Glta as more supreme than either samkhya ( jnana-marga) 
or yoga or karma. In the alvar-literature we have a profound 
worship of the Divine in his five-foldness and not merely devo- 
tion and duty but a radical surrender of oneself. The five-fold- 
ness of the Deity is a special doctrine of the Pancaratra-school 
and Sri Vaisnava alvars ’ accept the nature of the manifested 
Divine as five-fold as Vasudeva, Vyuha (cosmic functionaries), 
Vibhava ( the descents of the Divine or Avataras ), Antaryami 
and Area ( image ). The alvars lay great stress on this most 
approachable form ( subhasraya ) of area in so far as it is that 

‘ For the first time iu ajvar-litorature we have the mention of the special 
pSnearStra doctrine of five-foldness of the Divine nature in creation in the 
Tirucchanda-viruttam of Tirumallsai-alvar ( 4th century ). 17th verse runs 


thus : 

“The One person, three persons, in all four persons; Being thus the 
enjoyable person, and the person realised through meritorious deeds and the 
Person of many manifestational forms. 0 Prime Lord, lying on the serpent 
in the Ocean of Milk and beyond it. You are the transcendent Unique 

fo,.l.lik..h. top i» "» 

.h. „,.l.plP8 (out.ld.th.,gg)iV,nb.i.l.k. .b. ..lk-to.. 

(difficult to .tlkik)! Vlbbu... «. Ilk. mlsbty doodn "bll« A,»« M. 
overflowing tanks with waters of the above. 
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which the devotee can imagine and realise as leading upto the 
highest transcendent God himself. The area can be of any of 
the four forms such as Vasudeva, or cosmic deities like Samkar- 
sana, Aniruddha, Pradyumua or Acyuta. The Vaikhanasa 
school has indeed made provision in the temple worship for the 
five heras or forms corresponding to the four-fold divisions given 
above. It would be necessary to consider philosophically the 
justification of the worship of the icons which form the funda- 
mental vitality of popular religion in India, but I shall deal 
with that elsewhere. In the meanwhile it may be stated that if 
worship of ancestors and heroes is justifiable the worship of the 
descents of the Divine, the avataras, vibhutis of God is justified. 

The alvars worked out a synthesis between the Vedic and the 
Sgama views about the nature of God and defined the means of 
approach to Him. In this too thoir originality consisted in 
pointing out vigorously the futility of the path of mere bhakti 
that is not followed upto its logical conclusion in the universal 
realisation of God-indwellingness in all creation. 

II 

Sri Vehkatanatlia writing on the unique method of the alvars 
as self-surrender, total and integral, says that it is distinguished 
from bhakti. 

“ Because of the lack of strength to pursue the methods of 
bhakti and others which depend upon merit, 

Because of the lack of intelligenoe to discriminate ( the true 
from the false ), 

Because of the incapacity to learn from the sastras or from 
holy discussions, Good men, . differing from one another in all 
those four or in one or two or three, verily for the sake of liber' 
ation seek the Lord through direct prapatti ( smtantra-prapatli V'* 

Thus here we have the qualifications for bhakti, namely, the 
arduous path of devotion, which requires intelligence that is 
awakened and the capacity to learn from the scriptures as to 
the method of devotion and the facilities to hear and live in the 
company of holy men. The main distinction then between the 

‘ Rahasya-traya-sara : prapattDyogyadhikSra. 
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prapatti or self-surrender and bhakti that is dependent on the 
qualifications of devotion or one-pointedness of mind, intelli- 
gence and capacity to imbibe scriptural teaching and facilities 
to hear holy discussions lies essentially in the one demanding 
qualifications and the other none. The reference of Sri Vehkata- 
natha to good men ( santah ) is surely to the alvars and the 
acaryas who followed their teaching loyally. If this ba so can 
we legitimately say that this is a development whereas it is a 
departure from the bhakti ? ISiot so, if we look at the general use 
of the theDry of bhakti which has become a general theory of 
devotion universalised and without* distinction of caste or 
asrama. 

The devotional doctrine is defined by Vehkatanatha as the 
contemplation of the Supreme Lord without depending on any- 
thing else, with one-pointed mind. This requires loving pure 
{saftvika) spiritual discrimination which causes the clear know- 
ledge of the Divine to arise. But prapatti equally grants the 
fruits of the bhakti being more universal in its application. The 
alvars had inclined to the view that self-surrender to God does 
not involve the possession of the disciplines of the ifiana and 
karma and bhakti yoga. ’ 

III 

The alvar’s consciousness is of the universal being who is 
anxious to save the seeker who is prepared to surrender his all 
to Him and stake his all in the love and power and glory of God. 
This is the essential promise of all Saranagata-doctrines. From 
the Vedic literature downwards we have the promise of refuge, 
abhaya-pradUna, grant of freedom from fear. Bgveda X. 125.5 
states that God out of His Grace grants everything to the soul 
and makes it a sage, a mighty being and a knower of Brahman.* 
God’s prasada or grace is mos!: closely linked up with man’s 
total surrender or refuge-seeking, though this must be known to 
be neither a cause-effect relation nor yet a bargain. For God’s 


» Rahasya-traya-sara : Up5ya~vibhagadhikara. 

» ahameva svayain idam vadami justam devebhir uta manusebhih t 

yam kSmaye tarn tamugram kpiiomi tam brahmanam tam r?im tarn 

sumedhSm 11 
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grace is immeasurable only demanding a slight occasion (vyaja) 
for His revealing His grace and love for all. The statement 
that bhakti is a upaya or means to God-realisation or liberation 
is to be understood not in the instrumental or causal sense of 
necessity just as some persons hold that magic or sounds or 
mantras have the power to force the gods to grant fruits even in 
a mechanical manner. On the contrary, we know that the 
power of jhana or karma or even bhakti is essentially limited; 
they lead upto the metaphysical or effectual or devotional askesis ; 
the fruits of such knowledge depend upon the grace of God 
himself. Hence the statement tliat not through jnana-askesis 
but through His grac.e alone consequent on great devotion does 
one achieve the vision of the Highest Being or liberation. The 
instrumentality of bhakti or jhana thus is only a upacara usage. 
God’s grace is the most important fact which makes man become 
divinised. Man’s knowledge and works may only lead upto it 
but cannot by any means make for the descent of grace, for then 
the self or self-consciousness of the soul intrudes itself. The 
prasada of God is a veritable gift of the Divine whether it be 
the Vision eternal or the Foundational knowledge that saves, or 
the Peace that is the field wherein the Lord erects Himself or 
descends. That is why prasada is many times declared to be the 
peace of mind. Without this prasada, there can be no release, 
mukti, or even a possibility of jumping the life to come. It is 
not all knowledge, knowledge even of the categories that saves, 
but the divine knowledge, knowledge granted by the divine, that 
saves. This saving-knowledge is what is to be got by a seeker and 
for this purpose the only quick and total path is self-surrender. 
Thus have the alvars stated. This is what we find to have been 
intimated by the famous mantra, lia, 18 ( Itgveda I. 189. 1 ), 
which is used in various contexts under many occasions. “ We 
shall the speech of surrender, nyma uktim^ dispose.” The ^vetasva^ 
tara ( VI. 18 ) uses the most important word of surrender as the 
means to God’s grace, saravLam aham prapadye. The Taittiriya 
( Narayananuvaka, 5. 1 ) gives direction to sacrifice oneself to the 
Divine. The Oita makes most clear reference to the doctrine of 
prapatti, and it is the view of the alvars and acaryas of Sri 
Vaisnavism that Gita teaches the prapatti or self-surrender 
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doctrine as the path and the way to liberation. * At the very 
heginninfi: Arjuna makes his suriender ( IT. 7 ). Sri Krsna advises 
that surrender alone is the means to cross over illusion that is 
difficult to pierce ( VIL 14 ) ; and again in the closing chapter 
( XVIII 52, 66 ) Sri Krsna reiterates the path of surrender as that 
which will save. 

The efficacy of prapatti to lead up to the manifestation of pra- 
s^da is fully explained in the Paficaratra agamas and the Vai- 
khanasa. The worship of the Area-form of God forms the impor- 
tant part of these two agamas and the worship is follow;ed up by 
self-surrender. The self-surrender is the preliminary to all act- 
ivities and is directed towards liberation. Even after liberation 
the knowledge of dependence on the Divine ( jiiana ) being firmly 
rooted the individual continues to worship and surrender to the 
Divine. In the Paficaratra school in almost all its agamas 
there is mention of the six-fold practice of surrender. The Aliir- 
hudhnya Savihita { 37. 25-26 ) enumerates the five ahgas of 
surrender as anukiilyasya 8ariikalpa,^i pratikulyasya varjanam, 
Goptrtva-varanam, raksisyatiti visvasah, karpanya. With more 
or less uniformity Narada Pdnearatra ( I. 17 ) confirms this. 

Ramayana which is considered by Sri Vaisnava writers to be 
the Saranagati-veda par excellence enunciated the efficacy of the 
self-surrender and the prasada nature of God. ^ In the Balakanda 
we find the Devas seeking refuge from the torments of Ravana 
and asurio forces ( XV. 16 ; X V. 24 ). We find Laksmana sur’ 
rendering to his divine brother in the Ayodhyakanda. In the 
forest Sri Bharata performed Saranagati, as well as the sages of 
the Dandaka-forest. In the Kiskindha-kanda, Sugriva sought 
refuge and was granted refuge. In the Sundara-kanda we have 
the surrender of Trijata, and in the Yuddha, that of Vibhisana. 
Above all we find Sri Rama making the supreme statement that 
even if it be Ravana who sought refuge He would grant it. Vi- 
bhisana, it is acclaimed, performed the Self surrender along with 
its five ahgas of anukulyasya saihkalpa, pratikulyasya varjanam, 
goptrtva-varanam, raksisyatlti-vi^vasa and karpanya and atrna- 
niksepa. 

^ Rahasya-tr aya-sara : Upaya-vibhag3dhik5ra, final verse. 

Abhayapradanasara 10 chapters ; Venkatanatha : ( 20 esoteric sermon ) 
deals with this point most fully. 

79 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. 1 
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The above brief sketch is to intimate that the background of 
the alvars’ psychology of devotion was soaked in the scriptural 
Vedic and puranic tradition. ’ 

The history of bhakti coupled with self-surrender or prapatti 
consists in a three-fold process of arriving at the Vision of the 
Lord. The first three alvars who belonged to the same period 
following the path of synthesis ^ arrived at the knowledge of 
the Divine through transcendent knowledge {pira-jnana ), trans- 
cendent devotion ( para-bhakti) and finally parama-hhakti Poygai 
alvar was so struck by the majesty and beauty of the natural 
phenomena and their unique order that he asked himself the 
question of the Creator and knew the supreme causa sut, God 
was the all-ruler and all-creator. Pudattalvar saw the Lord 
to be not merely the causa sui but that he is an Object of our 
devotionnlised knowledge ( para-bhakti ). The third alvar Pey- 
alvar, profitting by the paths of knowledge of the Divine and of 
the devotionalised knowledge was enabled to perceive that all, 
that those two grant, was merely a glamorous cosmic vision ; the 
inner nature of God, the personal Ruler immortal and universal, 


* We have found in the puranic references of the 5lv5rs wide differences 
between the versions of certain stories ; for instance, Markondeya is said 
to be a devotee of Narayana though a pupil of Rudra. Rudra himself is said 
to be a great teacher of the Narayapa doctrine. ( cf. Tirucchanda-Viruttarriy 
verse 8 and Nanmukhan-Tirtivandadi 15, 17 and 18 verses ). A complete 
investigation into these variations has been undertaken by me and will be 
published elsewhere. 

2 Mudal Tiruvandadi, 1 

Deeming the world as bowl, the full ocean as ghee, the fierce-rayed 

Sun as the wick, 

I have twined a garland of verse for the feet of the red-flaming- 

discus-wearer... * ** 

Irandam Tiruvandadi, 1 

Devotion as the lamp-bowl, aspiration as Ghee, the melted mind 

as the wick, 

With a melting soul have I lighted the bright flame of Love to 

Narayapa... 

Munram Tiruvandadi, 1 

The Mother have I seen in the Lord of Ocean bpe ! 

That Form of golden splendour have I seen I 

That radiant Sun-like form have I seen 1 
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who is more than the impersonal is to be known through sur- 
render to Him. This surrender is paraim-bhckfit the fullest 
Vision, that is knowledge and devotion expressing themselves 
in the total dependence-nature on the Divine. Pey-alvar was 
granted the Vision of the intimate sauMlya form, the kalySna- 
tamam rupam,' which Arjuna sought as the other form crowned 
with mace and discus * along with the mother of the Universe. 
The fourth alvar, who is said to have been a free-thinker, a 
Buddhist, Jain and Saiva seer and poet before he was converted 
by the third a]var to Sri Vaisnavism, points out that the object 
of the religious quest should be the Highest that the mind can 
know in the causal and redemptive categories. If it be anything 
less than the highest there can only result bondage and not free- 
dom. Once this surrender is made God becomes the master, the 
Ksetrajna, the knower and ploughman of the field. “ Is it 
necessary to plant the seed of effort in the field of ancient saih- 
sara of Ursna ? God does all, only man should be absolutely 
His. What is necessary is to worship, to adore, to surrender at 
bis feet and at the feet of all those who have done so. 

Tirumallsai’s philosophy of religion is a complete exposition 
of the need to realise the fullness and greatness of God and His 
cosmos. His Grace and His excellences. The other alvars continue 
and elaborate the neat conclusions of the first four alvars. The 
Great Satagopa, the author of the Tiriivoymozhi, who is consider- 
ed to be the chief of t'le Sri Vaisnavas, has described the 
many attributes of God. According to him, though he got, 
through God’s grace, divine knowledge and even devotion (para- 
jfiana and para-bhakti ) without the help of Vedic^te^or 


‘ 145. 16. 

'■> B. G. XI. 45-6. 


Patabhak-ti, parajnana aud paramabhakti-tbis is said to be the order of 
ktocession in the experience towards vision. Commenting on Sri “ 

b'aranoffah-sadj/a, Sudareana ( Srutaprakasikacarya ) writes: uttarottara 
s5ks5tkarSbMmve4ah parabhaktih, sSksatkarah parajaanam uttarottarSnu- 
bhavSbhinive4ah paramabhaktih. Parabhakti is the cause of 
this in turn is the cause of paramabhakti which is conapiete or ‘“‘“J 
tion to God. Sri Venkatanptha’s view is similar to tha t a 

the Tatparya-Candrika, commenting on YamunScSrya ® nroant 

£k A fVia view is similftr to tho developDttOQ^ 

Gitarthasaihgraha we find that the vie 

( contiuu6d on th$ next page ) 
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jfiana or meditation, he could not have his wishes fulfilled. 
In other words, we find that he was lamenting the absence of 
his Lord, Vislesa,* and could not experience at will the Divine. 
In other words satya*samkalpatva did not form one of his siddhis. 
This he found to be possible only through surrender to the 
Divine Lord completely, that is, without remainder. This 
surrender he made to the Area-form of God at Tirupati. He 
made it very clear that bhakti must necessarily fulfil itself 
in surrender. ^ 

Sri Kulasekhara, the Royal saint who renounced his throne 
preferring worship of God, has revealed the richness of the devo- 
tion that becomes knowledge and experience through vislesa or 
viraha, sneha, madhura and vatsalya. Surrender is to be made 
to the supremest object alone and not to any and every object 
however much near and dear it may actually appear to be in 
the forms of child and lover and son. The Peramal Tirumozhi 
breathes a spiritual atmosphere that is rare even amidst the 
alvSrs.^ 

The worship of the Divine includes in a real sense love of 
his creation and most surely those who have also yielded them- 
selves to the Love of the Divine. The bhagavatas or the souls 
that have become devoted to the beauty of God and greatness 
of God are to be worshipped. Sri Kulasekhara in his PerumUl 
Tirumozhi sought to move amidst tliom and dance with them 
with joy of the love of God. Madhurakavi, the disciple of Satagopa, 
exalted the devotion to the Acaryas or teachers as being equally 
important on the path. Surrender to the Divine may be made 
through the intercession and mediation of the saints of God and 
not directly since we may not be fit to do so ourselves or the 
circumstances may not be opportune for it. The path toliber- 

( continued from the previous page) 

vouchsafed by the Poygai, Pudattar and Pey of parajnana, parabhakfci and 
paramabhakti, which mean knowledge of the Divine, devotionalised 
knowledge of the Divine and Direct Vision of the integral dependence of 
oneself on the Divine. 

^ Tiruviruttam, 

® cf. B. G. Manmana bhava madbhakto madyaji mSih namas kuru I 

* cf. My forthcoming article on the Religious Philosophy of the First 
four AlvSrs and Kulasekhara in the J, S. F. 0, 1, 
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ation according: to Madhurakavi lies in the service of the Acarya. 
Sri Veiikatanatha writes of Madhurakavi, “ Those who are 
dependent for protection on the feet of the Lord Satagopa, the 
path shewn by the holy Madhurakavi will prove beneficent as it 
had been for him. ^ 


Whilst we know that the above alvars had been visiting sev- 
eral shrines ( tirupatis ) singing about the respective deities and 
making their complete surrender to them and thus realizing all 
that they wanted, happiness here and happiness in everything, 
when we come to Periyalvar or Visnucitta, we find that he wor- 
shipped, not at shrines but at his own residence, a small image of 
Sri Krsna. He decorated this imago, sang songs to it, gave offering 
to it, played with it, indeed he made it his one single companion. 
God was worshipped as his child. A slight intimation of this 
attitude was already made by Sri Kulasekhara when he in the 
person of Devakl sang cradle-songs to Krsna.® But this reaches a 
total action in V isnucitta^s life. It is mentioned in Isvara Sani^ 
him that there are two kinds of icon-worship, svSrtha and para- 
rtha. That form which is worshipped by any individual at his 
own home as his personal companion, who protects him and 
grants him fruits is svartham, whereas the communal deity in- 
stalled in the temples is called parartham, Prapatti can be made 
at either place. Visnucitta worshipped in both ways as he 
seems to have supplied flower garlands to the God at the 
Srivilliputtur temple also, in addition to worshipping at home. 
Both are efficient as objects of worship and are to be known as 


one God only. 

The child-mother relation as pointed out was already utilised 
by Sri Kula&ekhara, just as the lover and beloved relationship 
was utilized by Satagopa (in hie Tiruvimttam and Tirumymozm 
and Sri Kulasekhara ( Perumal Tirumozhi V ), and very early by 

. V.39, 

tliat 'He will draw a myatic omsn-cirole on sand a P'a"*"- 
mon among all young m.ldons waiting for ‘he-' >'•'»’»'* *“ 
ptay whothor they wUl b. tnoceBafully m.l. Th.a 
of oxpteaalon of tie rolatlonsblp between man and Ood 


> RahasyatrayasSra-. GuruparftmparaptabbSvani. 

* Perumal Tirumozhi^ VI. 
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iEtimated to be one of dependence of man on god is reversed or 
inverted in the child-mother or father relationship which, psy- 
chologically speaking, is a defensive reaction of the ideal of non- 
seeking of anything from the Divine who is All and Knows what 
the individual is and should be in his Divine Nature. Man^s 
fullest surrender is only for the utter belonging to the Divine 
seeking nothing, asking nothing, and being nothing apart from 
him. This niskama is the fullest point of surrender too as it is 
in karma or jhana. .This is a very unique development and most 
-luminously is it clear in the experiences of Sri Kulasekhara. 
Tiruppanalvar expanded the teaching of Satagopa and praised 
above all the important place that Area-worship and surrender 
to it means. Qoda or Andal, the foster-daughter of Visnu Citta 
( Periyalvar ), in a very comprehensiv'e work revealed a path of 
transformation of the love consciousness to the highest level of 
supramental union with God with the help of Acaryas and wor- 
ship of god as the beloved. Bhakti here was transformed into 
supreme bhakti, prema or prltl. * Tirumahgai alvar, the most 
prolific hymnist, has praised the Utter renunciation of self and 
feeling of karpanya or helplessness or akirheanya as the most 
essential fact about saranagati which leads to liberation. In 
this very important element of karpanya and akirheanya there 
is built up the entire foundation of a total transformation due to 
a total surrender or offering or sacrifice, 

Todaradippadi alvar accepted the doctrine of the Absolute 
devotion to be identical with the theory of akimeanya. In 
other respects his loyalty to the worship of the Area is clearly 
visible. 

This brief survey of the bhakti as viewed by the alvars clearly 
reveals that what they were inculcating was not the mere bhakti 
of devotional path prescribed to the orthodox followers of Vedic 
knowledge and Vedic karma as the fulfilment of their desires in 
God. On the contrary the bhakti of the alvars was definitely not 
limited to the Vedic jnana or the Vedic karma but to Paraina 
bhakti which is expressed by the total surrender of the indivi- 
dual seeking refuge and liberation and all fulfilment in and 
through God only. God dwells in man and all and it is man s 


’ “ Divine Lady : JSVOI, Vol. II. pt. 2. 
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business to make the body the temple of worship of the divine in 
man and in all. The Gita intimated, as we have shown, that he 
who has the karpanya, he who has found no other refuge, fop him 
the only one course open is to surrender to the Divine, 
As is the goal so should be the means ; exaifced ends require exa- 
alted powers of the Divine to lead man to them. This leads to 
the highest happiness, highest knowledge, highest Union. 

All the Acaryas of the Sri Vaisnavas beginning with AlandSp 
or YamunS/CSlrya accepted this to be the central truth of the Gita, 
Sri Ramanuja, though he has not taught in the Sri Gitabhasya 
about the efficacy of prapatti, has, in his Saranagati“gadya dis* 
cussing the subsidiary nature of prapatti to Bhakti-yoga, said that 
prapatti is an independent means to God. In Bhakti yoga there 
are certain limitations as to varna and asrama, not so in prapatti 
or refuge-seeking ; the only qualification for prapatti is to have 
no qualification, not even the ability to seek help oneself. For 
that is the state of utter or total disappearance of oneself from the 
field of action and is the state of utter vacuity or dynamic re- 
ception of help from the Divine. Into such a vessel alone does 
the supramental Grace descend. 

Prapatti in addition to its general efficacy makes one not 
merely a sage and a superman or siddha ; it makes it possible for 
man to enjoy god here and now. The alvars in one sense can be 
said to be, in the language of the Advaita, Jivanmuktas, vibhutis 
of the divine and not freed souls. To Tirumahsai alvar came 
the great truth that mind is not an obstruction or a means to 
vision of the Divine ( N. T. 81 ), Asking himself the question 
whether happiness could be had only in the state of release, the 
same alvar says that happiness in the state of sarhsara even can 
be had for it is after all not due to place that happiness results 
but due to the uninterrupted possession of the Love of God and 
his reciprocating Grace. 

“ O Lord decorated with honied tulasi garland 1 
Even though I attain the blessedness immeasurable 
on attaining Heaven on separation from your feet 
the Love of thee which has fettered my mind to thee 
with the ten-fold rope ( of devotion ) firmly, will 
itself become my Happipess ( inbamakum ( N. T. 83 ) 
This view is also that of Andal and others. 
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The alvS-rs^ bhakti thus is a more comprehensive and' funda- 
mentally universal devotion of God through surrender entire or 
total of the individual, whose all actions are Tefunded to the 
Divine, in aud through whom the Divine Godhead acts through 
His perennial grace. It does not recognise difference of caste or 
even other types of adhikara or fitness or capacity. This bhakti 
is the universal acceptance of God^s temporal and Divine or 
transcendent Universes, wherein the devotee shall move as a 
child and companion and beloved and servant of the Divine, free 
and perfect, with a consciousness that is divinised. 



THE POSITION OF A PREPOSITION IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE BRAHMANAS'' 

BY 

SIDDHESHWAR VaRMA 

The term “ Preposition 

The term preposition has now become very loose, sometimes 
including, and sometimes excluding, verbal prefixes. In this paper 
the term “ preposition ’ excludes verbal prefixes, signifying only its 
adnominal use, i. e. in connection with a case, nominal, pronominal 
or adjectival. The object of this paper is to investigate whether, 
in the prose of the Brahmanas, there are any prepositions, in the 
strict sense, i. e. prepositions placed before a case, and if so, which 
are those prepositions ? Or, are there any prepositions which are 
really postpositions, and if so, which are those post-positions ? 

Wackernagel, in his Vorlemngen ilber Syntax, II, p. 193, points 
out that in the classical prose of both Greek and Latin, as in modern 
Gorman, the position of a preposition before a case is the rule. 
In this respect the prose of the Brahmanas shows a considerable 
difference from Greek and Latin. Of the 41 so-called prepositions 
occurring in the Brahmanas, only the following 1% can be strictly 
called prepositions, as they aZ/mz/s precede a case: — 

a, sakarn, upari, liras, pascal, avasiat, adJiaslaf, prUk, paraii, arvak^ 
p aracina rn, avU n . 

Statistics indicating their frequency are as follows: — 

* Abbreviations: — v 

AB Aitareya Brahraaiia, Bibliotheca Indica, J895. 

Sah B Sahkhayana Brahman a, Lindner’s Edition, 1887. 

GB Gopatha Brilbrnana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1872. 

TB Taittiriya Brilhmana, Ananda A8!;ama, Poona, 1898. 

SB Satapatha Brdhmana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1903, and Weber’s Edition, 
1855. 

JB Jaiminiya Brahman a, Caland, 1919. 

SB Sadviiiisa Brahmana, Vidyasagara’s Edition, 1881. 

JUB Jairainiya or TalavakiXra Upanisad Brahmana, Oortel, 1894. 

SaihB Saiiihitopanisad Brd^hmana, Burnell, 1877. 

SBK Satapatha Brahmana of the Kanva recension, Caland, 1926. 

TA Taittiriya Araiiyaka, Ananda Asrama, Poona, 1897-8. 

AA Aitareya Aranyaka, Keith, 1919. 

Tan B Tapdya Maha-Brahma^a, Bibliotheca Indica, 1870-74. 

Sa B Samavidhana Brahmana, Burnell, 1873. 

MB Mantra Brahmana, Satya-Vrata, 1890. 

80 [ Annals, B. O. R. L J 
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Preposition 

a “ from ** 

sakain “ with 

upari “ above ’* 

tirofi “ through, ” “ beyond *’ 

pascal behind *’ 

avast at “ below ” 

adhastat “ under’* 

prlik “ before ” 

paran “ beyond ” 

arvak “ below ** 

paraciriam “ beyond ” 

avail ** below ” 


Number of occurrences in the 
Brahmanas. 

47 ' 

6 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 


The above figures show that except in the case of d, the frequency 
of the other prepositions ( though some of them, like paicai, are 
much more frequently used as adverbs ) is so poor that it would be 
difficult to assert categorically that they were al.ways used strictly 
as prepositions in the language. At any rate, they are strictly 
prepositions as we find them. 

Examples: — 

(l)a 

a nakhebhyah “ up to the nails ” ( S B L 4'3'10 ). 
a prcUyasravanat “ up to the announcement ” ( SB L 5.2.9 ). 
d vamtkdrdt “ up to the utterance of vasat’* ( SB I. 5.2.11 ). 
a uttamayah “ up to the last one ” ( SB 1. 5.2.13 ). 
a tisrnam dogdhoh**vip to the milching of the three ( cows ) ” 

(SB I. 7.1.15) 

d vedeh “ up to the altar” ( SB I. 9.2.24 ). 
a tamitoK ‘‘ until exhaustion ” ( SB II 4.2.21 ). 
d (a) staniuydl “ up to the'setting ( of the sun )” (SB III. 2.2.1 ). 
a. sufydyai up to the pressing ( of Soma )” ( SB III. 2.2.7 ). 
d (a) ntarn “ up to the end ” ( SB III. 5.3*7 ). 
a mulasdkhdbJtih “ with the branches, beginning from the root ” 

( AB II. 1 ). 

d sarvamedkdt “ up to the Sarvamedha ’’ ( GB I. 2.4 ). 
d trtlyasavandt “ up to the third pressing ” ( SB IV. 1.2.26 ). 
d eiasmdt kUldl “ up to this time ” ( SB IV. 2.4.5 ). 
a mahata ukthdt “ up to the great Uktha ” ( SB XII. 6.1.41 ). 
d piptlikdbhyah “ upto ants ** ( SB XIV. 4.2.9 ). 
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a pUrvabhynm anuynjahhyam “ up to the first two after-offerings” 

(SanBL 5). 

a haviskrta udmdanat “ until the uttering aloud of the word havis- 

krt** ( Sah. B. VL 13 ). 

a karnabhtjam “ up to the ears ” ( Tan B VIII. 7.7 ). 
a dasamat purusat “ up to the tenth man” (Tan B XVIU. 9.4 ). 

(2) sakam 

sTikarn devaih “ with the gods ** (SBK I 6.4.8 ). 
sakam aivena “ with the horse ” (JB 65). 
sakam suryetm “ with the sun ** ( TB 1. 6.6.2 ). 

(3) upari 

upari bhumeh above the ground ” ( AA I. 2.4 ). 
upari nmrdhnah “ above the head ” ( JUB I. 14.4.4 ). 

(4) liras 

tirah.,.taniami “ through the darkness ** ( SB I. 4.1.29 ). 
tirah,,.manus 2 jebhyah “ beyond men ” ( SB III. 1.1.8 ). 

(5) pascat 

pascad dhisnyasya behind the seat { AA. V. 1.4 ), 
pascad qrhyasyagneh “ behind the Grhya fire ” ( AB VIII. 10 ). 

(6) avast at 

avastat sirsi;iah “ below the head ” ( SB IX. 3.1.6 ). 
avas(dd,,.divah “ under the firmament ” SB ( IX. 3.1.6 ) 

(7) ad hast at 

adhasldd hanvoh ** under the jaw-bones ” ( SB XIII. 2.2.4 ). 

(8) prak 

prdg homat “ before the homa ” ( AB VIL 12 ). 

prag avakasebhyah “ before the vacant places ” ( TA V. 11.6 ), 

(9) pardh 

parah,.,itah “ beyond this ” ( Tan B IX. 8.6 ). 

(10) arvdk 

arvdk sahasrat “ below a thousand ” ( Sah B XVIII. 3 ). 

(11) paracinam 

pardclnam adiUjdt “ beyond the sun ” ( JB 4 ). 
pardciimm agnistomdt “ beyond Agnistoma ” ( JB 63 ). 
patgcinam saihvatsardt “ beyond the year ’* ( JB 63 ). 

(12) avah 

avdh ndbheh “ below the navel ” ( SB VL 1,1.3, SBK IL 2.4.10 ). 
The following three may be also safely called prepositions* 
though a few occurrences are also met with in which they are post- 
positions : — pu7% arvachiam, bahirdhd. 

The following figures will indicate their relative frequency:-— 
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PrepoBifclon Number of Occurrences 

Preceding a case Succeeding a case 


purU “ before ” 

62 

2 

armcinarn “ on this side from ” 

9 

1 

hahirdha “ outside ” 

11 

2 


Examples : — 

(1) pur a 

pu'ra,.Jiomat “ before homa { SB IV. 1.1.19 ). 

para ahufibhyah “ before the offerings ** ( SB IV, 2.1 20). 

pura fr/lyasamnat “ before the third pressing ” ( SB IV. 3.5.8 ). ' 

pura astamayat “before (the sun s ) setting ( SB IV. 5.3.11 ). 

pura.,,s/ar(mat'' before the spreading ” ( SB I. 2.5.26 ). 

pura.,.uic]hal “ before killing ’’ ( SB I. 6,4*21 ). 

pura vasatkarat “ before the utterance of msat ” ( SB I. 7.2.14), 

pura...aijusah “ before ( the normal ) age ” ( SB II. 1.3.4 ). 

pur a... pra radii oh “ before uttering ” ( AB II. 15 ). 

pura dJiarat “ before invocation ” ( AB 11. 38 ). 

pura ((SWitl sarval “ before all this ** ( SB VI. 1.1.1 ). 

pura pasoh “ before the animal’s ( sacrifice ) ” ( SB VI. 2.1.10 ). 

purd,,,payasydyai “ before the milk-offering ” ( SB VI. 2.2.39 ). 

pvrd vamfyai “ before the place of piling up fire” ( SB VI. 8.1,1 2 ). 

pura sauwalsardl “ before a year ” ( GB I. 1.31 ). 

pura jarasah “ before old age ( GB 11. 2.19 ). 

pura udefoh'^ before ( the sun’s ) rising ” ( SBK I. 3. 11 ) . 

pura yajfud “ before the sacrifice ” ( SBK I. 5.1.22 ). 

pura agnihofrdt “ before Agnihotra” ( SB XII. 4.3.2 ). 

pura sangrdmal “ before a battle ” ( SBK 11. 2.3.18 ). 

pura harliisah ‘‘ before the grass ” ( SBK II. 2.3.23 ). 

pura dhaianiydt “ before Ahavaniya ” ( SB XIV. 2*2’1 ). 

pura kalZti “ before time ” ( SB XIV. 5.1.1 1 ). 

pura tarnasah “ before dark.ness ” ( Sah B II. 9 ). 

pura piilnimfuyajehhyah “ before the offerings to the wives” 

( Sail B XXVII. 4 ). 

In the following occurrences pura is a postposition: — 
atah pura “ before this ” ( SB VIIL 6.2.1 ). 
tatah pura “ before that ” ( SB 1\. 1.3.12 ). 

(2) arvactnam 

armcinarn dirah “ on this side of the firmament ” ( SB VI. 2.3.8). 
qrvaclmim anfariksat “ on this side of the atmosphere ” 

(SB VI. 2,3.8.; SB VIII. 2.1.2 ). 
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arvacimm rmdhyat “ on this side of the middle region ** 

( SB VIII. 2.111 ). 

arvacinam adilyat “ on this side of the sun” ( JB 4; SB X. 51.4 ). 
Only in the following occurrence, arvacimm is a postposition . — 
tatah.,.arvachuim “ on this side of that place ” ( JB 94 ). 

(3) bahirdha 

bahirdha yajfiat “ outside the sacrifice ” ( SB 1. 3111 ). 
bahirdha... agneh “ outside the fire ” ( SB VI 8.21 ). 
bahirdha.. Jokeblnjah “ outside the worlds (SB IX. 2.1.21 ). 
bahirdhg... 2 yranebhyah ‘‘outside the breaths ” ( SB XI. 7.2.1 ). 
bahirdha... rUstrra'' outside the kingdom ” ( SB XIl. 9.3.4 ). 
bahirdha. ..ayafandt “ outside the abode ” ( SB XlII. 1.3.6 ). 

In the following two occurrences bahirdha is a postposition 

asmdt...sarvasmat bahirdha “ outside all this ” ( SB X 2.3.18 ). 
dtmano bahirdha ‘‘ outside the body ” (SB VIIL 7.2.16 ). 

Now we come to six prepositions rle^ anlard, upariMat, urdhva n, pimu 
stdt and puras. One would hesitate to call them “ prepositions ” in 
the literal sense, because in a considerable minority of occurrences 
they also appear as postpositions. The following are the statistics 
of their relative frequency 

Preposition. Number of Occurrences 

Preceding a case Succeeding a case. 


rte “ without ” 

18 

4 

antard ‘‘ between ” 

18 

10 

upari^tdt ” after,” ” above ” 

17 

9 

urdhvam “ above,” ” after ” 

26 

9 

purasldl “ before ” 

43 

23 

puras “ before ” 

2 

1 


Examples : — 

(1) r/e ( as a preposition ) 

rte svartit “ without tone ” (JVB I. 21.9 ). 

rfe ( a ) ujidl “ without food ” ( Tan B XVI. 8.9 ). 

rte (joh ” without a cow ” (S B II. 2.4.13 ). 

rte yupat “ without the sacrificial post ( SB III. 7.3. 1 ). 

rte atUbhyam “ without both of us ” (GB II. 1.17 ). 

rte prdnat “ without life ” (SB VIL 3. 1. 45). 

rte ksatral “ without the Ksatriya caste ” (SB IV. 1.4.2). 

rte brahrnanah “ without the Brahmana caste (SB IV, 1.4.3 ). 

rte caksurbhyam without the two eyes ( SB XL 1.6.29 ) 

rte devebhyah “ without the gods (SB XIV. 2,2.8 ). 

Tie vdeah “ without speech ** ( Sah B IT. 7 ), 
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In the following four occurrences rte is a postposition : — 
tvad He “ without thee *’ ( AB II. 27 ), 
devaiabhya He*' without the gods ■’ ( SB XIIL 3.8.6 ). 
mad He “ without me ” ( SB XIV. 9.2.13 ). 
pratiebhya He “ without breaths ” ( SB IX. 2 1,15 ). 

(2) antara ( as a preposition ) 

antara imam ca lokam amum ca “ between this and that world ” 

( SB IX 2.3.17 ) 

antara vedyantam ca gdrhapatyam ca “ between the margin of the 
altar and the GSrhapatya ” ( SB X. 2.3.2 ). 
antara disasca rasmvnica “ between the directions and the rays *’ 

( SB X 5.4.4 ). ^ 

antara dycivapHliivi “between heaven and earth ’* ( SB XIIL 3,8.6 ). 
antara pitaram mataram ca “ between father and mother ” 

( SB XIV.9.1.4 ). 

antara urU “ between the thighs ” ( Sah B III. 9 ). 
antara imam llokan “ between these worlds ” ( AB IV. 18 ). 
antara agni “ between the two fires ” ( TB I. 4.4.10 ). 
antara hotuica dhimiyam brdhmaxirwchamsinaica “ between the 
seats of the hotar and the Brahmanacchamsin ( TB I. 7.6.1 ). 
antara samye “ between the pegs of the yoke ** ( Tan B VI. 5.21 ). 
antara prasevau “ between the ropes of the yoke ” 

( Tan B VI. 5.21 ). 

antara agnistomau" between the two Agnistomas ” ( Tan B X.4.2 ). 
antara ufsedhanisedhau “ between the utsedha and the nisedha 

Samans ” ( Tan B XV. 9.12 ). 
In the following occurrences antara is a postposition: — 

iirasaiamsaii ca antara “ between the head and the shoulders ” 

( SB III. 3.2.18 ). 

enav antara between these two ( bullocks ) *’ ( SB III. 3.4.12 ). 
ene antara “ between these two ( bricks ) ” (SB VIII. 6.1.22 ), 
pade antara “ between the quarters of verses ” ( JB 74 ). 
ubhayau antara between both ” ( JB 136 ). 

pravargyam ca ddityam ca antara between the Pravargya and 

the sun " ( TA V. 3.1 ). 

(3) uparidat ( as a preposition ), 

uparistad jatavedasya “ after the hymn jatavedas ” ( AB III. 36 ). 
uparistdd etasyai “ above this one” ( JVB I. 6.1 ). 
uparistat sirsnah “ on the head” ( SB V. 4.1.14 ), 
uparistad rafnanam “ after (the offerings of) gems” (SB. V.3.2,1). 
nparistat samvatmrasya “ after a year ” ( JB 164 ). 
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uparisiad vimvatah “ after the midday ” ( Sah B XXIV. 3 ). 
uparititad madhucchandasya vaisvadevasya “ above the all gods of 
the Madhucchancias ” ( San B XXIV, 1 ). 
uparistat pragaUwisya “ after the Fragatha ” ( Sah B XIX. 10 ). 
upariddd mrtyoh'' after death ( SB XL 2.2.5 ). 
uparidat sfotrasya “ after the stotra ” ( SB IX. 4.4.11 ). 

In the following occurrences ujxiriddt is a postposition : — 
asya uparidat “ after this ( SB. 1. 7.2.19 ). 
abhisekasya...uparidrLt “ after the sprinkling ( SB V. 3.5.6 ). 
ajasya-u^xiridat “ on the goat ” ( SB VI. 4.4.15 ). 
aifd(}hyd uparidat “ after ( full moon ) in the Asadhas ” 

( San B 1. 3 ). 

(4) urdhvam ( as a preposition ). 

urdhvam garhapatyat “ after the Garhapatya ”( SB X. 1,5.2 ). 
urdhva/h sarvaumdhdt “ after the Sarvausadha sacrifice 

( SB. X. 1.5.2 ). 

Tirdhvam dhtivat after the invocation ” ( AB II. 38 ). 

Urdhvam ncibheh ‘‘ above the navel ** ( SB VI. 1.1.3 ). 
urdhvani antarikdit “ above the atmosphere ( SB VI. 2.3.8 ). 
Urdhmm prthivyah “ above the earth ” ( SB VI 2.3.8 ). 

UrdhvaUt savanebhyah “ after the pressings ** ( SB XL 5.9.7 ). 
Urdhvam asmad lokal above this world ” ( SB XIIL 6.1.10 ). 
Urdhvam madhyat “ above the middle region ” ( SB XIIL 6.1.11 ). 
Urdhvam,,, divah ‘‘ above the firmament ( SB XIV. 6.8.3 ). 

As a postposition, Urdhvam generally follows pronouns or pro- 
nominal adverbs only in two occurrences it follows a noun : — 
ita Urdhvam " after this ” (SB VI. 2. 3.3, SB VI 7. 2. 9; 

SB VII. 5. 1. 36; SB VIIL 5. 1. 2). 
ala Urdhvam “after this’’ .(QB 1. 3. 18; SB X. 5. 1. 4; GB 11. 2, 14). 
tala urdhvam after that ” (Sa B 11. 2. 1). 
asya Urdhvam “ after this ” (AA V. 1. 4). 
pratihardd Urdhvam after the Platihara ” (Sah B XVII, 6). 
pranitadiurdhvain “after (the fire) brought on the altar” 

( SB X. 1. 4. 11 ). 

(5) purastat ( as a preposition). 

purastat paurnumasasiia “ before the full moon of Phalguna 

(SB 1. 6. 2. 6). 

purastad obhisekasya “ before the sprinkling (SB V. 3. 5. 6). 
purastat sukfasya “ before the hymn ” (AB 11. 33). 
purastad dtmanah “ before the body (SB VL 5. 3, 4). 
purastud.,»esam “ before them ” (GB I. 2. 24). 
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purastad msuvatah “ before midday ” (GB I. 2.14). 

purastUd diksayah “ before initiation” (GB 11. 2. 11). 

purastdt stotrasya “ before stotra” (SB IX. 4. 4. 11). 

purastiit prayaHimya “ before the Pragatba ’* (San B X. 2). 

purastat paridhamyaydh “before the final verse (Sah B XVIII. 3). 

pu?'asfat,,,nidhanasya “before the conclusion ” (JB 18). 

purastdt pr^thyasya mcfahmja “before the Prsthya-sadaha ” 

(JB 163). 

purastad ukthdndm “before the litanies ” (AB III. 10), 
purastad mdrutasya “ before the hymn to the Mariitas” 

(AB VL30). 

purastad dhriwdyai “before the ladle called Dhruvd'' (SB I, 8.1.13). 
purastdt phahjunyai paurmmdstjai “ before the full moon of 

Phalguna”(SB II. 6.3. 11). 

In the following occurrences purastdt occurs as a postposition 

dhuvantydgdrasya purastdt “ before the place for the Ahavaniya ” 

(SB I. 7.1.8). 

tasya... purastdt “ before it \ ( AB II. 6 ). 

fabhydriL.. purastdt “ before both of them ” ( SB IV. 1.5,16 ). 

etasya tairmanah purastdt “ before this rite ” ( SB VII. 2.3.7 ). 

etasya rtoh purastdt “ before this season ” (SB VIII. 3.2.6 ), 

sauimtsardsya purastdt “ before the year ” ( JB 157 ). 

sarvdsdin purastdl “ before all ” ( AB III, 48 ). 

kf^trasya purastdl “ before the Ksatriya ” ( Tan B 11. 16 4 ). 

(G) puras ( as a preposition ). 

purdh,.,ehhyo lokebhyah “ before these worlds ” ( SB VI. 3.3.1 ). 
puras cakram “ before the wheel ” ( JB 86 ). 

As a postposition : — 

asnuit purah “ before us ” ( SBK IT. 2.1.18 ). 

It will appear, therefore, that though in a large majority of 
occurrences rte etc. are used as prepo.sitioriS, in a considerable mino- 
rity of occurrences they are also used as postpositions. When we 
take into account the fact that in classical Sanskrit these five inde- 
clinables have become generally postpositions, it may perhaps be 
presumed-that their treatment as postpositions started in the age of 
the BrShmanas and gradually went on increasing. 

The following seven “ prepositions are strictly postpositions, being 
always placed after a case : 

vind, purmm, arvdn, adhah, accha, sdrdham^ agre. 

The following figures will indicate the relative frequency 
“Preposition ” ( really postposition ) Number of occurrences. 
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vina “ without ”, “ excepting 2 

purvam “ before 2 

arvah “ on this side of ” *2 

adhah “ below ’* ^ 

accha “ towards ” 2 

sardham “ with *’ 2 

agre “ before ” 9 

ihe number of occurrences of those postpositions is e/idently 
too meagre, and so it will not be safe to assert without reserve that 
they were always actually postpositions, though they are postposi- 
tions as we actually find them. 

Examples : — 

(1) vina 

pradesamatram vina “excepting the distance of a span” 

(SBIIL5. 4. 5) 

(2) purvam 

ksafrdt purvam, “ before the Ksatriya ” (AB VIII. 1). 

(3) arvah 

tatah.,.arvdh ‘‘ on this side of it (AB VIL 1), 
amutah.,. arvah ‘‘ on this side of it ”(TA V. 12.3 ). 

(4) adhah 

cifmano (a)dhah “ below the body ” (SB IV. 2,4.15). 

(5) accha 

A.hgiraso {a)ccha “ to Ahgirasas (SB III. 5.1.10). 
agre somarn.. .accha “ towards Soma ” (AB Ilf. 25.) 

(6) sardham 

vid.yaijd sardham with knowledge ” (Sam B 3). 
pancasatil sardham'' with (the other) fifty” (AB VII. 18). 

(7) agrc^ ^ ^ _ 

asmad agre “before him ” (Safi B XXIII. 2). 
rtvijdm agre “ before the priests ” (AB V. 34). 

The four “ prepositions ” prati, anu\ ahhi and adhi may also be 
safely called postpositions, considering the overwhelming majority 
of their occurrences as postpositions. 

The following figure.s will indicate their relative frequency 
“ Preposition” ( really postposition ) Number of Occurrences 



Succeeding Preceding 
the case the case 

prati “ towards,” “ for,” to ” 

27 

1 

anu “ after ” 

125 

10 

ahhi “ for,” “towards ” 

54 

6 

ad/ll “ on,” “ from ” 

81 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 

91 

4 
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Examples. 

(1) praii ( as a postposition ) 

savanani pt'aii “ for the pressings ( SB VI. 2.2.10 ) 

vtadhyam prati “ about the middle *’ ( SB IV. 6.8.5 ). 

tarn prati “ to him ” ( SB 1. 4.3. 11-20; SB I 6.1. 16-18 ). 

efidiu prati ‘ to it ” ( ^B II. 2.1.16 ). 

parivyayanam prati “ about the w.iist ” ( SB III. 7,1.13 ), 

vanaspatin prati *' for the trees ” (SB VI. 6.3.3. ). 

iftiyasavanani prati ** about ( the time of ) the' tliird pressing ” 

( GB II. 6.6 ). 

rmi prati “ for the sages ” ( SBK 11. 1,2.8 ). 

tat prati '‘towards it” ( SB VII. 1.1.44). 

padw'n prati “for the quarter ( of a verse )” (SB XIV. 8.15.8 ). 

traym udijain prati “for the three-fold lore “ ( San B VI. 12 ). 

bah^pavamanant prati “in comparison with haliii^pavarndna" JB.92 

padau.^kpraii “ at the feet ” (JB 92). 

YajMyajniyam. prati'"' in comparison with \hQ‘yajm!ynjnhja'*^ 

(JB 92). 

purumni. purumfn pi^ati “ to each and every man ” ( AA III. 2. 3). 
ream suktafn prati “(a counter part) to a verse (even) to a hymn *’ 

(AB III. 11). 

imam.,, prati “ about him ” (AB VIIL 7). 
suryasyodayanam prati “ about the sunrise “ (TA I. 6. 1). 
trin stomcin prati “ for the three Stomas “ (Tan B II. 5. 2). 
slotratn prati “ for the Stotra “ (Tan B XIX. 13. 8). 

Karapacavam pt'ati “ about the country named Karapacava 

(Tan B XXV. 10. 23). 

triplakmn prati “ about the country named Triplaksa ” 

( Tan B XXV. 13. 4 ). 

Only in the following occurence, prati is a real preposition. 
prati prajndtijai “ for enlightenment ” (TB I. 2. 5. 3). 

(2) ami (as a post position) 

etad anu “ after this “ (SB I. 2. 2. 17), 

juhurn anu having a share in the ladle called juhu “ 

( SB I. 3. 2. 11). 

dhruvcm anu “ having a share in the ladle called dhruvd ” 

( SB I. 4. 5. 6). 

nuinusydn anu “ following the men “ (SB I. 5. 2. 4). 
devdn anu “ following the gods ” (SB I. 5. 2. 4). ^ 
yajnam...anu “ depending upon the sacrifice ” (SB I. 8. 3. 27). 
patim...anu “ depending upon the husband “ (SB 1. 9. 3. 14). 
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pruvam anu “ after the breath ” (SB II. 2. 1. 10). 

pitaram anu “ after the father ” (SB II. 2. 4. 11). 

asman anu “ after us ” ( SB IT. 2.4.11 ). 

anupaahitim anu “ according to the absence *’ ( 3B II. 3.1.13 ). 

dimjam...anu “ according to both ” ( Sb II 3.1.24 ). 

tvam anu “ after thee ” ( SB II. 4.2.19 ). 

ar;nim...anu “ after Agni ” ( SB II. 5.1.19 ). 

avanlaradiso {a)nu “in the intermediate directions” (SB II. 6.1.10). 

diksitam...anu “ after the initiated one ” ( SB HI. 2.1.31). 

prlhivim anu along the earth ” ( AB VIII. 27 ). 

mhitim anu “ in accordance with the action ” ( AB VIII. 14 ). 

hhre^m mu “ through the failure ” ( AB V. 33 ). 

yauad anu prlhivi “ as far as the earth extends ” ( AA 11. 1.7 ), ' 

ksntram ca..:mam ca anu “ depending upon the Ksatriya and the 

Vaisya ” ( JB 137 ). 

yajndyajnhjaw chidram anu “ after the ijajfiayajfiiya is faulty ” 

( JB 62 ). 

sarvUn lokan anu “ along all the worlds ” (Sah B XX. 1 ). 
ukthilndm anu “ on account of the coming together of hymns ” 

(Sah B XT. 8). 

In the following few examples, anu is a real preposition : — 
anu disah “ along the directions ” ( SB X. 6.3.2 ). 
anu homam " according to the Homa ” ( SB IV. 5.4.8 ). 
anu matrum “according to the magnitude ” ( SBK II. 1.3.1 ). 
anu vyrddhm “ in view of the adversity ”•( SB II. 3,1.7 ). 
anu prajdtim “ according to the birth ” ( SB II. 3.1.6 ). 
anu...apahatim “ after the destruction ” ( AB VI. 1). 
indrasyunu vyrddhim *' in accordance with the deprivation ef 

Indra ” ( AB VII. 28 ). 

(3) (as a postposition) 

kam al)U “ for whom ? ” (SB I. 2. 3. 4). 

prajam abhi “ for progeny ” (SB II. 3. 1. 29). 

utmanam abhi “ for the body ” (SB^II. 3. 1. 29). 

pracitn aldii “ towards the east ” (SB^ II. 3. 3. 16). 

svargani lokani abhi “for paradise” (SB II. 3. 3. 16). 

anyatra carantani abhi “ towards one who is walking elsewhere ” 

(SB III. 2. 2 27). 

svapantan al)hi “ towards one who is sleeping (SB III. 2. 2. 27). 
dvai/am...abhi “ for two purposes ” (SB III. 5. 4. 1). 
iionidhrani abhi “ about ( i.e. near ) the Agnidhra 

( SB III. 6. 1. 28 ). 

ksa/riyam abhi “ towards the Ksatriya (SB III. 9. 3. 3). 
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varsikam abhi “ towards the rainy season ’* (SB V. 5. 2. 4). 
atnmno {a)hhi pranah “ breaths in the body (San B II. 2). 
tau,..dl)hi,..vajram “ the bolt against them ” (San B III. 6). 
brhatim,,Mbhi matam “the vow with regard to the Brhatl** 

( Sah B XVIIL 2). 

marn abhi itdaya “ from me thou shalt rise ’* (JB 117). 

gayatrim.,.abhi “ like Gayatri ” (JB 131). 

udantam abhi “ towards the border ” (AB III. 13). 

smart! abhi “ towards the army ” (AB III. 22). 

antwiksalokam althi “ towards the atmospheric world ” (AB VI. 9). 

smsariram abhi “ in your own body** (TB L 2. 1. 8). 

prayatuyam al)hi “ for the Prdyarirya ceremony ** (TB I. 5. 9. 3). 

sntjam abhi “ towards prosperity ’* (TB I. 7. 5. 1). 

prajapoiim abhi “ towards (i.e. near) Frajapati ” (TB II. 1.6. 5) 

apo {a)bhi amriyata “ died in the waters ’* (TB III. 2. 5. 1). 

imam llokdn abhi “ unto thess worlds ’* (JVB I. 10. 1). 

vaijumahhi “ to Vayu ” (JVB III. 21. 1). 

sad abhi “ for a substantial object ” (Tan B IV. 8. 13). 

svastanam abhi “ for (the ceremony) on the next day ” 

( Tan B IV. 9. 18 ). 

devan abhi “ towards the gods ** (Tan B XVIIL 1. 4). 

In the following occurrences abM is a real prepo.sition : — 

abhi suktani ca krsvani lomani “on the white, and dark hair” 

(SB VI. 7. 1. 7), 

althi dmdevatyan “ for the two deities ’* ( SB IV. 1. 5. 16). 

abhi nah “ towards us ’* (JB 211). 

abhi ma “ towards me ” (JB 41). 

abhi..,mah “ towards them ” (AB 11. 12). 

abhi rrmiase (a) syarnanah “ driven to thought ” (AA II. 3, 5). 

(4) adhi (as a postposition) 

krmajinam adhi “ on the black antelope’s skin ** (SB 1. 1. 4. 3). 

divo (a)dhi “ from the sky ’* (SB I. 2. 4. 18). 

ahartari.,j:idhi “ on the bringer ” (SB I. 3. 3 10). 

amusya adhi “ after this ’* (SB I. 7. 2. 16). 

agneradhl “ from Agni ’* (SB I 9. 1. 19). 

adbhyo {ci)dhi “ from the waters ” (SB II. 6. 3. 7). 

yayoh...adhi “ on which ” (SB III. 1. 3. 26). 

djyavitapanyd adhi “ on the pan for melting ghee ’* 

(SBIIIl. 4. 17) 

esu lokesu adhi “ in these worlds ” (SB III. 2. 1. 3). 
upanadbhyam adhi “ after (the wearing of) sandals (SB V. 5. 3. 7). 
(mdh.iadhi “ on this (earth) (SB VI. 1. 2. 29). 
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tapaso {a)dhi “ after pain ’* (SB VI. 1. 3. 9). 
pasuhhyo {a)dhi “from animals ” (SB VI. 5. 1. 4 ), 
retaso {a)dhi “ on the seed ** (SB VIL 1. 1. 10). 
amuto {a)dhi “ beyond that world ” (SB VIL 1. 1;35). 
atmano {a)dhi “ from the body ** (SB VIL 4. 1. 2). 
2 )rambJiyah,».adhi “ from the breaths *’(SB VIL 5. 2. 6). 
salwLSi'e {a)dhi “below (i. e. less than) a thousand” 

( SB IV. 5. 8. 14 ). 

asmano {a)dhi “ from the cloud ** (SB IX. 1. 2. 4). 
vamispatihhyo (a)dJd “ from the trees (SB IX. 1. 2, 5). 
y(tjamTmad adhi “ after the Yajamana ” (SB IX. 3. 3. 17 ). 
dovebliyo (a)dlu “ after the gods ” (SB IX. 3. 3. 17). 

(joradhi ” after the cow ” (SB IX. 3. 3. 17). 
mUhanad^.^adld “ from the couple ” (SB IX. 4. 1. 5). 
prthivyuni adhi on the earth ” (SB IX. 5. 1. 53). 
prajapateradhi “ after Prajapati *’ (SB XT. 1. 6. 14). 
(mmf,.Mdhi “ from him ” (SB XU. 5. J2. 15). 
urji,,,adU “ on strength ” (SB XIL 8. 3. 5). 
iasrnin,,,adhi “ on it” (SB XIII. 2. 8. 1). 
sad(tso {a)d}ii “ from the shed ” (SB XIII. 5. 2. 16). 
brhalyam adhi “ on the Brhatl ” (SB XIII. 5. 4. 28)* 

(jayalre (a)dhi “ on the Gayatri ” (Sah B XIV. 3). 
mat... adhi “ from me ” (J]^48). 

“ from the Atman (JB 48). ^ 

ahoratrayoh...adhi “ for (the possession of) the day 


a8min...adhi “ on this (dog) ” (JB 92). 

pradanat...adhi “ on the offering ” (JB 103). 

uraso ia)dhi “ from the breast ” ( JB 150 ). 

uroradhi “ from the thigh ’ (JB 198). 

sisne {d)dhi “ on the penis ” (AB III. 37). 

agneh...adhi “ over Agni ” (AB IV. 7). / -o 

rgmebhyo {a)dhi “ after those which contain a rc ( AB V. J). 

hastajinarn adhi “ on a goat’s hide ” (TB I. 3. 7. 7). 

pituh...adhi “ after the father (TB 1. 3. 10. 2). 

yoneradhi “ from the cause (XB !• 4. 4. 8). 

srrsann adhi “ on the head (TB 1. 6. 5. 4), 

chandaso {a)dU “ from the metre” (TB III. 8. 12. 1). 

cafurholrhhyo {a)d)d “ from tire four ™aritras_calkd 

mrvasmad bhumnad adhi “ over the whole world ” (TA I. 2. 1). 
kasyapM adhi “ through KaSyapa ” (TA I. 7. i). 
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vayaradhi “ from Vayu ’* (JUB IV. 14. 4). 
abhrebhyo {a)dhi “ from the clouds ” (JUB IV. 14. 4). 
mdilad adhi “ from the known ” (JUB IV. 18. 4). 
siinabhyo (a)dhi “ from the Samans called the Simas 

( Tan B XIII. 9. 4 ) 

papniano {a)dhi “ from evil ” (Tan B XVII. 1. 9), 
kr^djine (a) adhi “ on the black antelope’s skin ” 

( Tan B XVII. 11. 8. ). 

vlrye.,,adhi on the power ” ( Tan B XVIII. 8. 8 ). 

irstubhy (a)dhi “ on ( the use of) the Trstubh” (Tan B XZI.9.13). 

In the following occurrences adhi is a real preposition : — 
adhi prajapateh “ from Prajapati ’’ ( Tan B XX. 4. 2 ). 
adhi,., asmin.. Joke upon this world ” (JB 103). 
adhi,.,anne “ over ( his ) food ” ( AA II. 3. 1 ). 
adhi yoneh “ from the origin ” ( SB VIII. 2. 2. 5 ). 
adhi...8amdndm “ over his friends ” ( AA II. 3. 1 ). 

One would hesitate to call the following nine indeclinables as 
postpositions, for in a considerable minority of occurrences they 
also occur as prepositions, as the figures given below will show: — 


Preposition 

Number of Occurrences 


Succeeding a case 

Preceding a case 

ati “over”, “above” 

6 

2 

antikam “ near ” 

5 

1 

abhitah “ around ” 

20 

12 

parastdt “beyond, after” 

8 

4 

paras “ beyond ” 

5 

3 

antarena “ between ” 

48 

16 

antar “ in ” 

26 

14 

saha “ with ” 

52 

26 

ardham “ near ” 
Examples:*— 

( 1 ) a/i ( as a postposition ) 

3 

1 


imam llokdn ati “ beyond these worlds ” (SB I. 2. 1. 12 ) 
sarvam lokamati “ above the whole world ” ( AA II. 3.3 ) 
sahasram ati “ over a thousand ” (San B XVIII. 3 ) 

As a preposition .• — 

aiimahi llokan “ beyond these worlds ” ( SB XI. 1. 2. 8 ) 

ati atmanam “ exceeding oneself ” ( AB IV. 6 ) 

2 ) antikam ( as a postposition ) 

tasya antikam “ near him ” ( SB I. 4. 5. 3 ) 

aivaJtthmyaniikam near the fig tree ( SB XIII. 8. 1. 16 ). 
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mta anfikam “ near her ” ( JB 205). 
me (a)ntikam “ near me ” ( JB 205 ). 
tisi^anlikam “in his neighbourhood ’’ ( JVB II. 14. 4 ). 

As a preposition : — 

aniikam.,.asya “ near it ” ( GB II 2. 4 ). 

(3) abhitah ( as a postposition ) 

mpam abhitah “ on both sides of the caul ” ( SB VI. 2 1, 20 ). 
tain... abhitah “ around him ” ( SBK I. 4. 3. 4 ). 
agniin... abhitah “ around Agni ” ( SBK 11. 2; 3. 14 ). 
ennin abhitah “ around him ” ( SB IV. 3. 4. 11 ). 
asyabhitah “ around him ” ( SB VIII 5. 1. 15 ). 
yajuihsyabhitah “ on both sides of the yajus verses ” 

( SB IX 1. 1. 44 ). 

yupam abhitah “ on both sides of the sacrificial post ” 

(SBXTII. 2.6.9). 

atirutram abhitah “ on both sides of the Atirarta ceremony 

(SB XIII. 6. 1.'O). 

ulmanam abhitah “ about the body ” ( Sah B XVI. 10 ). 
divakirlyam abhitah “ on both sides of the dimkirlya chant ” 

( Tan B XXIV. 14. 4 ). 

As a preposition : — 

abhitu ia)ynim “ around the fire ” (SB I. 2. 5. 15 ). 
abhitah. ..sirah “ about the head ” (SB III. 2. 3. 20 ). 
abhita alithyam " on both sides of the Atithyu ceremony ” 

( SB III. 4. 1. 1 ). 

abhito nasikaiH “on both sides of the nose ” ( SB IV. 2. 1. 25). 
abtdto yupam “ on both sides of the sacrificial post ”. 

( SB IV 2. 1. 25 ). 

al)hita itarau “ around the otlier two ” ( San B XIII. 5 ). 
abhito visuvantam “ on both sides of the Visuvaut day ”. 

( San B XXVI. 1 ). 

al)hitah,.,agnim “ round Agni ” ( AA II. 1. 1 ). 
abhito hotrsadanam '* around tlie seat of the hotar ” ( AA V. I. 3 ). 
abhito a nimklain “round the hymn for the Bbhus” ( AB 111. 30 ). 
abhito aihakdram “on both sides of the word at ha 

( Tan B. XIII. 4. 4 ). 

( 4 ) parastal ( as a postposition ) 

safnvatsarasya parastUt “ after a year ( AB II. 33 ). 
eldvatah kdiasya parastUt “ after so much time ” ( SB X, 6. 5. 4. ). 
tosj/aparos/at “ after it ’’ ( San B XVI. 5 t,* u • 

etaaya brhatisahasrasya sumixmnasya parasfat after this being. 
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produced as a thousand Brhati ” ( AA II. 2. 4 ). 

As a preposition : — 

jxirastut samidheninam ‘’after the Samidheni verses” (Sah B HI. 3). 
jxirastad antariksasija “ beyond the atmosphere ” ( JB 103 ) 
parastat pavitrasya “ after the filtering cloth ” ( TB L 4. 1. 1 ). 
parastat naksairavum “ beyond the stars ” ( TB I. 5. 3. 4 ). 

( 5 ) paras ( as a postposition ). 

asniai parah “ away from us ” ( SB 1. 2. 3. 4 ). 
te parah “ far from thee ” ( SB I. 3. 2. 15 ). 
itah parah except there ” ( SB VI. 1. 3. 17 ). 
kupasija parah “ beyond a well ” (JB 103 ). 
dviiiyat,,Jokdf parah hey ond the second world” 

( Tan B XX. 11. 6 ). 

As a preposition : — 

paro mujamfah “beyond the Mujavat Mountain ” ( SB 11. 6.2.17). 
parah,..asinallokat “ beyond this world ” ( GB II. 6. 2 ). 

(6) antareya ( as a postposition ) 

te {a)niaremi “ between these two ” ( AB 1. 29 ). 
imau lokdmniarefria “ between these two worlds ” ( SB IX. 2.3.14). 
dyavaprthivl antarena “ between heaven and earth ” (SB XI.5.7.2). 
piiroddsdvanfareiia between the two cakes ” ( Sah B HI. 6 ). 
osihavaniarevd “ between the lips ” ( Sah B III. 7). 
ardhircUmntarem “ between two half-verses ” ( Sah B XL 1 ). 
prdlaraiiuvUkcwf copafnsvantaryaniau raiitarem “ between the 
morning litany and tlie Upamki and Antaryama cups ” 

( Sah B XL 8 ). 

purorucaw ca siiktaw ednfar'ena “between the Parorfic and the 

hymn ” ( San B XIV. 4 ). 

(jdyairlsca jagalUcdntareya “ between the 'Gayatrl and Jagatl 

verses ” (Sah B XVII. 9 ). 

ukthe {a)ntarena “ between the -two litanies ” ( Sah B XXX. 1 ). 
fdnantarena “among them ” (SB 1. 1 ). 

purvarUpotlararupe ( a )ntarem “ between the anterior and the 

l)osterior forms ” ( AA 111. 1. 5 ) 
garhapqtydMmniyavariiarem “ between garhapatya and 

Ahavaniya ” ( AB VII. 12 ) 

tad ubhayam antar^.ta “ between these two ” ( AB VIII. 15 ) 
ete devate ( a )ntarem “ between these two deities ” 

( TBIII. 10 11. 7) 

ubhe disdmntareria “ between both the directions ” 

(SB XIII. 8.1.5) 
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praiyun antarena “ without the breaths " ( Sah B XXV. 12 ) 

As a real preposition — : 

antarepa sadah..,havirdha'nani “ between the shed 'and the oarts " 

(ABI. 30), ‘ 

anfarerta parisritah ‘ in the midst of the small stones ’ ’ 

{;SBVIL2. 2,9.) 

antarena tnstuhhasca kakubkasm “ between the tristubhas and 

the kakubhas ’* ( SB VIII. 6, 2. 10 ) 
antarena paksasamdhim within the joint on the side ” 

( SB VII. 3, 1. 21 ) 

<mtareii(i vediiii coll irnnedim ca “ between the altar and the north- 
ern adjunct altar ” ( SB VII. 3. 1, 27 ) 
antarena yhpam cagniw ca *' between the sacrificial post and fire ’’ 

( SB IV. 5. 2. 8 ) 

antarena daksinam disam " in the southern direction ” 

•( SB VIII. 2. 1,9) 

antareijagni “ between the two fires ”•( SB XII, 4, 1, 2 ) 
antarenoru. between the thighs ” ( SB XII. 5. 2. 7 ) 
antnrepa stanau va hhmmu vd “ between -the ^ breasts or the eye- 
brows "('6 b XIV. 9.4. 5) 

antare7Xi catmilotkarau “ between the pit and the mound 

( Sah B XVIIL 9 ) 

antarenatmanam “ without the body ” ( Sah B XXV* 12 ) 
antareria ITiliike “ between the palates ” (TA VII, 6. 1 ) 

(7) antar (as a postposition): 

rra^e. {a)7it(ih “ within the stable ” ( SB 1. 2. 4. 16 ) 

kiisyorantcih “ in two receptacles (or instruments)” (SB III. 6 ,2.9) 

punise {a)ntdh into man ” ( SB V. 2. 4. 10 ) 

yoriav antah “ in the womb ( SB X, 2. 3. 6 ) 

arnrte {a)ntah “ in immortality ” ( SB X. 5, 2. 3. ) 

apsv antah “ in the waters ” ( SB X. 5. 4, 3 ) 

Icesv antah “ in which things ” ( SB’XIIL 5. 2. 15 ) 
samudre (a)ntah “ in the ocean (JB 199) 
hJmvanesv antah “in the worlds ” { AA IL 1. 6 ) 
asmin... antah “ within it ” (JUB L 20, 4) 
aksa 7 inantah “within the eye ** (JUB L 41 7 ) 
gurhhe (a)ntah “ within the womb ” (JUB III. 10. 12 ) 
samxdsare {a)ntah “ in the year ” (Tan B XVIIL 9. 7. ) 

Asa preposition : — 

antar vedyam “ within the altar ” (GB II. 4. 6 ) 
a 7 ita 7 'atman “ in the soul ” ( SB X, 6, 3. 2 ) 

82 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. J 
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anlaruddre'' in the abdomen ” ( SB XL 5. 2. 5) 
antah puruse “ in man ” ( SB XIV. 8. 10. 1 ). 
antar vrtre “ within Vrtra ’* ( Sah B XV. 2 ). 
antah caksusi “ in the eye ” ( SB II. 6 ). 
antas candramasi “ in the moon**’ ( JB 7 ). 
antar havirdhane “ in the cart ” ( JB 10 ). 
antar asmin “ in it ” (TB II. 8. 8. 10 ). 

( 8) saha (as a postposition ) 

indrerja saha “ with Indra ”( SB I. 2, 3. 2 ). 

tena....saha with him ” ( SB I 6. 4. 2 ), 

sakhibhya7n.,.saha “ with two friends ” ( SB I. 6. 4. 3 ). 

pranaih,».saha “ with breaths ** ( SB I. 9. 1. 15 ). 

tesam saha yemm saha “( offering ) to them with whom he is '' 

( SB 11. 4. 2. 19 ). 

saha*..ulbena “ with foetus ” (AB 1. 3 ). 

devaih saha “ with the gods ” ( AB T. 28 ). 

udyaya saha “ with knowledge ” ( SB VL 3. 1. 10 ). 

ksitya saha “ with the earth “ ( GB I, 3. 22 ), 

stoimna saha “ with a Stoma ( song of praise ) ” ( GB 1. 5. 24 ). 

amjaya saha with another “ ( GB IL 3. 18 ). 

yena,..saha “ with which ” (GB IL 6. 6 ), 

amddnena saha “ with a fragment ” ( SBK 1. 5. 1. 33 ). 

jarayuna saha “ with the after birth ” ( SB IV. 5. 2. 5 ), 

yusjiiabhih saha with you ” (SB VIII. 4. 2. 2 ). 

devaih saha “ with the gods ” (SB VIII. 6. 3. 23 

mithunena saha ** with a pair ” ( SB IX. 4. 1. 7-12 ). 

annena saha “ with food ” ( SB X. 4 . 1. 21 ). 

namucmd,,.asurem saha “ with the demon Namuci “ 

( SB XII. 7. 1. 10 ). 

vavdtaya saha “ with the queen named vTivata ** 
jijotim saha “ with light ” ( SB XIV. 3. 1. 31 ). 
prariaih saha “ with breaths” (SB XI V. 4. 3. 26). 
stribUh saha “ with women ” (SB XIV 7. 1. 14). 
vidyayd saha *' with knowledge ” (Sam B 3). 
rtubhih.,,saha “ with the seasons ” (Sah B VIL 10). 
marudbhih.,,saha “ with the Marutas ” (JB 54). 
viraih saha ‘‘ with brave men ” (JB 94). 
kalibhih saha “ with the Kalis ” ( JB 210). 
yajnena...saha “ with the sacrifice ” (TB 1. 3. 10. 10). 
mdtra saha “ with (my) mother ” (TB IL 1, 1. 3). 
rdjaputraih saha “ with princes ” (TB III. 8. 5. 1). 
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arajdbhih...sa}ui“ with those unfit for kingship ” (TB III. 8. 5. 1). 
sutagramariibhih saha “ with chariot drivers and village head* 

men '‘ (TB HI. 8. 5. 2). 

ksattrsanigrhUrbhih saha “ with distributors of food and trainers 

of horses ” (TB III. 8. 5). 
angaih..,saha “ with (his) limbs ” (JUB I. 48. 3) 
maw saih... saha “ with meats ” (JUB I. 4. 8, 5). 
rriddhyawdinem samnena saha “ with the midday pressing 

( Tan B VIII. 3. 5). 

viryena saha “ with strength ” ITanB XIII. 2. 6). 

As a preposition : — 

saha vasntkarefya “ with the utterance of va^t ” (SB I, 7. 2. 12 ). 
saha...vasasa “ with a garment ” (AB I. 3). 
saha...idbena “with the after birth ” (AB 1. 3). 
saha...ahna “ with day ” (GB II. 4, 10). 

8aha...vaca “ wifti speech ” (SBK 1. 5. 1. 26). 

saha triranuktabhydm “ with those recited three times ” 

( SB VII. 3. 2. 9 ). 

saha ojasd “ with power ” ( SB IV. 3. 3. 9 ). 

saha sarirena “ with the body ” ( SB X 4. 3. 9 ). 

saJui miihunena “ with a pair ” ( SB VIII. 6. 1. 12 ). 

saha prajaya “ with offspring ” (SB VIII. 6. 1. 21 ). 

saha patnibhih *' with wives ’ ( Sah B XII. 3 ). 

saha rdjhd *' with the king ’’ (Sah B XXVII. 6 ). ^ 

saha sarvena..-yajhe>ui “ with the whole sacrifice ( JB 102 ). 

saiia sraddhaya *' with faith ( AB VIII. 15 ). 

saha pramna “ with the breath ” ( JUB III. 33. 3 ). 

saha samgrhilra “ with the trainer of horses ” ( TB I. 7. 9. 6 ). _ 

saha.,.manasd in'unem smrma'' with the mind, breath and voice 

( JUB III. 34. 3 ). 

saha nidhanem “ with the tiidhana ” ( Tan B V. 5. 8 ). 
saha ghosaih “ with the sounds ( Tan B VII. 8. 14 ). 

(9) ardham ( as a postposition ) 

(ihavaniyasydrdham “ near the Ahavanlya ( SB VII. 3. 1. 6 
mh...ardham " near ( from ) us ” ( SB XL 4, 1. 2 ). 
asyardham “ near it ” ( SB II, 3. 10. 3 ). 


As a preposition r— o-n 

ardham dgnidhrasya “ near the Agnldhra ( 

General Results — 

The general- results from the above data may 
follows : — 


III. 6. 1. 28). 
be tabulated as 
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Prepositions 


Strictly 

Safely 

Doubtfully 

upto " 

sakam “ with ” 
upari “ above 
tiros “ through ” 
pascal*'^ behind 
avastat “ below ** 
adhastat “ below ” 
jjrdk “ before ** 
pardn “ beyond ** 
arvUk “ below ” 
paraclnam “beyond** < 
avah “ below ** 

purd “ before ” 
arrdcinam “ on this 
side*’ 

bahirdha “ outside ” 

rie “ without ** 
antard “ between ’* 
uparlstat “ after” 
urdhvam “ after ” 
purastdt “ after ” 
puras “ before ” 


Postpositions 


Strictly 

Safely 

Doubtfully 

vino “ without ” 
purvam “ before ” 
arvci “on this side of*’ 
adJiah “ below ’’ 
accha “ towards *’ 
sardham “ with ” 
agre “ before ’* 

prati “ towards ” 
anu “ after ” 
abfii “ for, towards ” 
adhi “ on, from ’’ 

ati “ above ” 
antikam “ near '* 
abhitah “ around ” 
parastat “ beyond ” 

“ after ” 
paras “ beyond ” 
antareiia “ between ” 
antar “ in ” 
saha “ with ” 
ardharn “ near ” 

From the above list, we get 21 prepositions, and 20 postpositions. 
The meaning conveyed by them, when used as prepositions or 
postpositions, does not differ much. Thus prakyjAira ixiid puras when 
used as prepositions signify “ before ” but pUrvam and agre when 
used as prepositions similarly signify “ before"’. The only seman- 
tic difference lies in a larger variety of meanings when they are 
used as postpositions, e. g. the sense of “ near ** ( antiham, ardliam ), 
towards ( accJm^ahhi^ pnxti ), “ from *’ ( adhi ), “ around ** ( abhitah) 
is generally conveyed by postpositions. 

Curiously enough, among prepositions a is the only one which 
occurs as a verbal prefix as well : the other prepositions ( strictly 
used) have never occurred as verbal -prefixes. Regarding a Delbriick 
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(Altindo Syntax, p. 432) says "the statement that the preposi- 
tion governs a case is at the most applicable to a and para in their 
connection with the ablative, for the period with * which we are 
concerned, i. e. the adnorainal use of a was the earliest to appear. 
Was the strict use of a as a preposition due to the fact that being 
tho first to emerge in connection with a case, the habit cf placing 
the prefix before a verb reacted on the preposition’s adnominal use ? 

As many as five postpositions, however, occur as verbal prefixes 
as well. They are prati, anu, abhi, and a/^. 

Moreover, the largest number of occurrences, whether as propo- 
sitions or postpositions, are of those which can occur as verbal 
prefixes ( with the exception of pur^d ), as the following tabic will 


w : — 




Prepositions 

Number of 

Postpositions 

Number of 


occurrences 


occurrences 

d 

47 

arm 

125 

purd 

62 

ablii 

54 



adhi 

91 

purastdt 

43 

puraslut 

23 


Although, therefore, we find in the language of the Brahmanas 
postpositions and prepositions equally used, the comparative num- 
ber of occurrences indicates that the postpositions predominate in 
this language. This seems to be a favourable ground for the deve- 
lopment of a similar tendency in modern Indo-— Aryan languages, 
in which we find postpositions predominating. 

The particular Brahmanas which prefer prepositions or 
postpositions 

The following list will indicate the trend of the particular 
Brahmanas for prepositions or postpositions : — 

Names of Brahmanas using ifc ( with the number of occurrences ) 


Indeclinable As a preposition As a postposition 

puraslut SB 10 SB 10 

AB 7 AB 3 

GB 11 SB 1 

Sah 5 JB 2 

JB 2 AB2 

TB 3 TB 1 

TA 1 B 1 

Tan B 2 
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Indeclinable 

As a preposition 

As a postposition 

ujjandat 

SanB2 



JBl 

SB 3 


ABl 

TAl 

JUBl 

SanBl 

anairll 

San B 1 



AB 1 

SB 3 


TB2 

JB 2 

rte 

Tan B 1 

AB 1 


GB 1 

SafiBl 

JUBl 

SB 3 

paras 

SBl 

JBl 

SBK 1 

para 

AB 2 

GB 2 

SBK 4 

San B 2 

SB 14 

bahirdhu 

SB 6 

SB 2 


A comparative study of the above list will show that the prepo- 
sitions predominate in Brahmanas other than the SB, that purll 
which, according to Delbriick (see p. 652 above) was one of the first 
prepositions used adnorninally, does not occur as a preposition at 
all in SB, but as a postposition throughout. This indicates that 
the development of postpositions so predominant in classical Sans- 
krit and so wide-spread in modern Indo-Aryan languages finds a 
prominent precursor in SB. Perhaps these facts may indicate the 
later style of SB. 

We find, then, that the position of a preposition in the language 
of the Brahmanas does not correspond to that in Greek and 
Latin, wherein it precedes a case as a rule (Cf p. 633 above ) but 
sometimes precedes and sometimes succeeds a case. That this 
phenomenon is not confined to Sanskrit, but is Indo-Iranian, 
may be indicated by a similar phenomenon in Avestan, in which, 
according to Reichelt ( Avestisches Elementarbuch, p. 266 ) the 
prepositions are found before as well as after a case. While 
Avestan para “ before ** corresponding to Skr. para always precedes 
a case ( Ib. p. 275 ), aiwito “ around” corresponding to our ahhitdh, 
generally succeeds a case (p. 273),a phenomenon very similar to that 
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in the language of the Brahmanas (cf . pp. 636, 647 above) regarding 
these two prepositions. 

Prepositions intervened from a case by several words 

The prose of the BrShmanas indicates a remarkable freedom 
in the position of a preposition. Like the verbal prefix, it was not 
placed immediately before or after the case connected therewith. 
Wackernagel ( Vorlesangen II, pp. 193-194 ) has noted a similar 
freedom in Greek, Latin, as he mentions the intervention of parti-' 
cles, enclitic pronouns, and even a verb, between the prenositlon 
and the case governed by it ( IL pp. 194-195 ). 

The most frequent occurrence of intervention is that of parti- 
cles, but the occurrence of many particles with other parts of 
speech is not uncommon. The following sentence will illustrate 
this freedom of intervention : — 

adJiiuha vai saivad asminn eva loke(a)saii “ that world, 

indeed, always depends upon this world ” ( JB 103 ). Here wo 
have three particles, ( hi^ vai), an adverb ( sastv/r/ ), a pronoun 
( asmin ) and another particle ( em ) intervening between the pre- 
position adhi and the case loke governed by it. 

Besides the particles, pronouns accented or enclitic, frequently 
intervene between the preposition and the case, as the following 
examples will show 

yena tva saha ydjayema “ with whom we may conduct the sacri- 
fice for thee ( tva )” ( JB 140 ), 

bahirdha iad agneh karisyaimh “ we will put it (tad) outside 
Agni ” ( SB VI, 8. 2. 1 ). 

yenedam saha vyasna/vdmaluii “ with whom we may enjoy it ” 
(GBII.6.6). 

atha ya ene so (a)ntarena purusah krsnah “ Now he ( 50 ) who is a 
black person between these two *’ (SB XL 6. 1. 13). 

tayor viyator yo (^a)ntarenukasa (isU “ That which (yo) was the 
empty space between these two extended ones ” (SB VII. 1. 2. 23). 

tasya yav abhito (a)gnistomau “ those two Agnistomas which (you) 
are on both sides of it ” (AB IV. 15). 

yaw sarve {a)nu pascuvah * whom all (sarve) animals follow 

(SB III. 8. 4. 1). 

The occurrence of a noun or nouns between the preposition and 
the case is even more remarkable, and is quite common * 

yad urdhvarn Yajnavalkya divo yadxirvak prthivyah O Ysjna- 
valkya (being the noun intervening ) that v^ich is beyond the sky, 
and that which is on this side of the earth ( SB XIV. 6. 8. 3 ). 
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tenaitam ratrim sahujagama “ he came with him on this night ” 
( ratrim ) ( SB L 6. 4. 2 ). 

ati vat praja {a)tmrfmm “ The offering ( praja ) exceeds itself.” 
tarn mjigyanam sarve dem ahhiiah..,paryavisan “all the gods 
( devah ) sat round him ( who ) had conquered ** ( JB 141 ). 

tarn u ha brdhmana abhito ni.^eduh “ the Brahmans ( brahmandh ) 
sat round him ” ( JB 135 ). > 

asminn eva no vijayo (a)dhi astn “ may our conquest ( lijayah ) be 
overhim’*( JB92). 

ahoratrayor mi devasurd adhi sarnyattd dsan “ The gods and the 
demons ( devdsurdh ) were fighting for*( the possession ) of the day 
and the night ” ( JB 74 ). 

phrmpakmrp devfLanvasrjyanfa “ the gods ( devah ) were created 
after the first half of the lunar month” ( TB IL 2. 3. 1 ). 

iasydgnih purastddait ‘‘ Agni ( agnih ) went before him ” 

( AB IL 6 ). 

27ura vacah pravaditoh “ before speaking the words ( vacah )” 

(AB Il/l5). 

tafryolmiikam purastad haranti “they carry glowing coal (ulmukam) 

before it” ( AB IL 11 ). 

The occurrence of a verb between the preposition and the case 
is very rare, but the following two examples may be recorded : — 
tenantarena pratipadyante cdtvalam cotkaram ca “so they come 
{pratijradyante ) between the pit and the heap of clay ” ( SB III. 1 ). 

lanindro ndsaknod abhi oajrayi •jYralmrtam “ Indra was nofc able 
( asaknot) to strike them his thunderbolt ” ( San B. Ill 6. ). 

The free position of the preposition indicates 'that the geniu 
of the language did not consider the preposition as a mere adjunct 
to cases, but that the preposition was felt to have a more or less 
independent entity of its own. 



DIVODASA ATITHIGVA AND THE OTHER ATITHIGVAS 

By 

H. D. VELANKAR 


[ Summary : 1 The problem ; ^3 the name DirodSsa ; 4 the Divo* 

dSsa priests ; 5 the name Atithigva ; 6 Atithigva Divodasa v’as a Bharata 
and the chief event connected with him was the overthrow of 8ambara; 

7 the relations of the Bharatas with the Turvasas, the Yadus and the PuruB ; 

8 Atithigva Guhgu connected with the overthrow of Par^iaya and Karafija 
only ; 9 Atithigva, father of Indrota who was not a Bharata ; 10-11 
Atithigva Kntsa of the Ayu family who was overthrown by Indra and the 
three different Kutsas ; 12 the conclusion ]. 


1 Some older scholars believed that Divodasa and Atithigva 
mentioned in the Rgvedic hymns were two different persons, but 
now generally the two are supposed to be identical. The present 
view, however, is not still very accurate in my opinion. For, 
though there is only one king called Divodasa, there are 
not less than four different kings of the name Atithigva men- 
tioned in the Rgveda, as will be shown in the sequel. Naturally. 
King Divodasa is identical with only one of these, but he hag 
absolutely nothing to do with the other three. 


2 The name Divodasa is very striking and quite unusual s» 
far as the Rgveda is concerned. It means ‘ A^ Slave of the 
Heaven.' The practice of attaching the word ' dasa' to the 
names of deities and using them as one's own appellation is 
absolutely unrgvedic. The Dasa w^s as a rule, held in contempt 
by the Aryans and no Aryan could ordinarily have thought of 
calling himself a DSsa, even of a deity. In the post-vedic days, 
especially when the cult of Bhakti became greatly developed and 
the idea of absolute dependence on and complete merging of one s 
self in the object of worship became gradually established, the 
word Dasa came to be often applied to a devotee and ultimately 
lost the sting in its meaning i. e., the suggested distinction bet- 
ween the Dasa and the Aryan and retained only the sense of 
‘absolute dependence on and faithful devotion to the Master. 

83 I Annals, B. O. R. I. J 
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People then could call themselves the DSsa of this or that deity 
without any sense of shame. But this was impossible in the days 
of the Pgveda, where deep contempt and hatred for the Dasas and 
the Dasyus is quite evident almost everywhere. It is indeed true, 
that the process of a change in the raeaniiig of the word* Dasa 
must have been gradual and this is partly borne out by the Bg- 
vedic evidence itself. The Dasas when conquered in battles were 
often turned into slaves by the Aryan princes. In course of time 
these conquered tribes of the Dasas became so mild and innocent 
that they could be employed in their household even by ordinary 
men. They evidently proved themselves not only very useful 
and efficient servants, but also very loyal and trustworthy foll- 
owers. This is why a priest-poet describes the gift of a hiindered 
Dasas to himself from a prince called Dasyave Vrka as a noble 
one at Bv. VIII. 56.3 ( see v. 1 ahrayam radhah ). Similarly, at 
Bv. X. 62. 10. two Dasas who are described as very well trained 
{srnaddisti) are said to have formed part of a valued gift. Again, 
at Bv. L 92. 8, Usas is requested to give a Treasure which is 
accompained by a multitude of Dasas. But more important than 
these is a reference to a Dasa as the standard of loyal and will- 
ing service at Bv. VII, 86.7. Here a devotee of Variipa goes to the 
length of comparing himself with a Dasa ( aram dUso na mihlus^ 
liarani: May I serve the bounteous god like a Dasa ). Surely here 
at least the word Dasa could not have conveyed its usual Bgvedic 
meaning implying contempt. Like this word used in later liter- 
ature, it could have suggested only ‘ deep and loyal devotion. ' 
This passage then among others, may suggest tliat the 
name Divodasa when heard by the Bgvedic people could 
not have conveyed any sense of condemnation of the person for 
whom it was used. It is surely interesting to note that a poet- 
priest of the Vasistha family which was later on patronized by 
Divodasa^s descendent Sudas of the Bharata dynasty, compares 
himself with a Dasa, while a prince of the Bharata dynasty calls 
himself ‘ a Dasa of Dyauh. ' Dyauh is said to be the skilful 
father and generator of Indra at Bv, IV. 17. 4 ; and Indra was 
the great Defender of Divodasa. This may be regarded as a 
sort of justification for Divodasa’s unusual name. But evidently 
this is not very convincing. I may hazard two more guesses for 
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the justification of this name. Indeed they are not more than 
mere conjectures at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
^Igvedic society. 

3 The Bharadvajas describe Divodasaj who was impetuous 
and destroyer of misfortunes { Tfiacytilcim ), as a gift to Vadhrya* 
SVQ> from Sarasvatl, who is conceived as a goddess without losing 
sight of her physical form of a river in their hymn to her by 
the Bharadvajas, namely, VI. 61 ( iyarn adadUf rahhasam rva^ 
cyutam divodasam vadhrysvaya daiuse ). Now this may mean that 
Divodasa was not Vadhrysva^s own son, but was borne to him by 
the stream of the river Sarasvatl and then was adopted by him 
as his son. In that same hymn, we are told that Sarasvatl helped 
Vadhryasva in uprooting his Dasa enemies, chief among whom 
was Brsaya (of. VI. 61. Ic ; 3""^), like the other deity Agni Vai&va- 
iiara. This means that the Dasa chief Brsaya lived on the banks 
of the Sarrsvatl, and that his fortress was burnt and destroyed 
by Vadhryasva. Whatever remained untouched by the ravages 
of the fire was washed out by the broad and unfordable stream 
of the mighty Sarasvatl. Among such things may have been a 
royal child belonging to the Dasa chieftain ; this was borne alive 
for a time by the stream until it fell into tlie hands of the con- 
queror Vadhryasva. It was adopted by him as his own son and 
and a significant name was given to him which implied that 
though the boy was a Dasa, still he was not the Dasa of a human 
being namely the Aryan, but of the great god of the Aryans, the 
father of the mighty Indra. This conjecture may seem absurd, 
particularly because it would make Divodasa and his descend- 
ants belong to the Dasa stock, but it need not be summarily 
rejected as impossible. Divodasa is considered as a Dasa king, 
like Brbu, by Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (2nd ed. ), p. 515. 
It is however more likely, that this child namely Divodasa was 
some real Aryan prince who had fallen in the hands of the DS^sa 
chief Brsaya after the death of his father at his hands and who was 
brought up by him for a while until Brsaya himself was annihi- 
lated with his followers and possessions by the floods of Sara- 
svatl and the flames of Agni Vai^vSnara ( cf. VI. 61.3 with I. 
93. 4c ). On this occasion the young Divodasa may have been 
borne alive by the stream of the Sarasvatl to Vadhrya&va, who 
then adopted him as his son and gave him a signifient name 
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Divodasa to commemorate his connection wtth the Dasas for a 
while ! 

4 The Divodasas who praise Indra with new hymns at I. 
130. 10 belong evidently to a priestly family ; similarly Paru- 
cohepa Divodasa and Pratardana Divodasa to whom Tradition 
according to Sarvanukrama ascribes the authorship of Jlv. L 
127--I39 and IX. 96 respectively appear also to be priests and 
poets. Pratardana was indeed the name of a ruling prince ; he was 
very likely the son of King Divodasa and is described as having 
gained back his kingdom from the hands of the Bharadvajas 
at Kathaka Sarhhita 21. 10 ; this same Pratardana, son of Divo- 
dasa, is said to have gone to Indra by means of ‘ war and bra- 
very ' at Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad III. 1. He is probably 
also the father of King Ksairasrl Pratardani mentioned at VI. 
26.8. It is quite possible that the authorship of IX. 96 was asc- 
ribed to this ‘ Fighfcer ^ Pratardana, just as the authorship of X. 
133 is ascribed to the ‘ Fighter ' Sudas Paijavana. But it is well 
nigh impossible to say and maintain that the Parucchepa of Rv. 
I. 127-139 and the Divodasas of Rv. 1. 130. 10 were also ‘Fight- 
ers. ' They surely must have belonged to a priestly family and 
thus we are forced to conclude that there was also a priest who 
was known by the name Divodasa. The conclusion is unpala* 
table but, I think, unavoidable. 

5 The name Atithigva either signifies ( 1 ) ‘ one whose cows 
are respected wanderers ' ( atiihlnyah gavo yasya •, cf. afithinir gdh 
at X. 68. 3 ) ; or ( 2 ) ‘ One whose cows are meant for honoured 
guests’ (adthyarthd gavo yasya; cf. atithin nrn at V. 50. 3 ) ; 
or lastly, ( 3 ) ‘ one who goes to, i. e., patronizes the human or 
the divine guest ’ ( atithim gaocJiuti atithigavah atithigvdh ; cf. puro- 
gavah Agnih at X. 85. 8 ). I personally prefer the first two ex- 
planations and consider the latter part of the word, namely gva, 
to be remnant of the noun go rather than that of the root ga ‘ to 
go ’ as is supposed by Grassmann, WB. p. 419. In almost all the 
passages, the name Atithigva would appear to be merely an 
epithet and not the proper name. It is no doubt semetimes used 
independently but it is so used only where the proper name of 
the person can be known from the context as we shall see below. 

6 We shall now proceed to describe the four Atithigvas 
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from the Bgveda. The first of these is Divodasa Atithigva of 
the Bharata Dynasty. That Divodasa was a Bbarata is not to be 
doubted. The Bhaiata at VL 16. 4 is no other than our Divodasa 
and this is clear from the next stanza of thav hymn. Similarly, 
V. 19 of the same hymn leaves no doubt about this, since it men- 
tions Divodasasya bhurafo agnih. Divodasa’s father was Vadhryasva, 
whose guardian deity was Agni Vaisvanara as is seen from 
Bv. X. 69. Vadhryasva’s priests at that time were the Sumitras 
and his chief enemy was the Dasa chief Brsaya ( VI. 61. 3 ). 
Brsaya and his followers were killed by Vadhryasva with the 
help of Sarasvatl and Agni Vaisvanara ; this is why Agni Vai§va- 
nara is said to have killed Brsaya’s followers ( bmiyasya semh ) 
at I. 93. 4c. Like his father Divodasa too, was a devotee of Agni 
Vaisvanara, who on that account is called daivodasih at VIII. 
103. 3. Agni is again described as a ‘ reliable leader ’ { satpatih ) 
of Divodasa at VI. 16. 19. It appears that on one occasion 
Divodasa received help from the Maruts, as is hinted at VII. 
18. 25 ; BO that the words bharata and raja at V. 54. 14d possibly 
refer to him. The principal exploit which Indra is said to have 
performed for Divodasa Atithigva is the overthrow of the demon 
chief Sambara and the destruction of his hundred mountain forts. 
In three passages of the Bgveda, both the proper name Divo- 
dasa and the appellate Atithigva are mentioned side by side in 
connection with the event of Sambara’s overthrow ; these are 
I. 113. 14 ( maham atithigmm kaaojuvam divodamm sarnbarahatya 
dvatam : You favoured the great Divodasa Atithigva, who has 
the speed of a whip, in the slaughter of Sambara ’ ) ; IV. 36. 3 

( aham puro rnandasano vi airam nava sakam navalih iambarasya 

divodusavi Atithigvatu yad avam'. *I overthrew the 99 forts 
of Sambara at one stoke, being filled with wild delight, 
when I favoured Divodasa Atithigva ’ ) and VI. 47. 22 ( divodUsad 
afithigvasya rddhah idinbaram vasu pratyagrabhisrm ■ ‘ we received 
from Divodasa a gift which is worthy of Atithigva i. e., of a 
man whose name is Atithigva, and which consists of the 
treasures of Sambara conquered from him ’ ). In the first passage,’ 
the exploit is ascribed to the Alvina, but such an exchange of 
exploits between Indra and the Asvina is also seen in the case 
of the maiden’s son Paravrj and Kutsa Arjuneya. This passage 
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also confirms that Divodasa mentioned at 1. 116. 18 and 119. 4 
as a protege of the A^svina is no other than Divodasa Atithigva. 
In the third passage the two names are put in different oases, but 
that does not mean that two diflFerent persons are intended 
thereby ; it only suggests that the name Atithigva was intended 
by the poet to be suggestive, like the name Gosano Napat 
at IV. 33. 22. In the next passage, .the name Atithigva alone, 
without the name Divodasa, is mentioned in connection with 
the same event, i. e., the overthrow of the demon Sambara thus 
leaving no doubt whatever that Divodasa Atithigva alone is 
meant ( arandhayo atithigvaya sambarani •* you overthrew Sambara 
for Atithigva ’ I. 51; 6 ). There is one more passage which men- 
tions Divodasa and Atithigva both in the same stanza, though in 
different halves ; it is 1. 130. 7 : — bhinat puro naoatirn indr a pUrave 
divodasaya mahi dciiuse nH().,.atifhigvdya sambaram girer tigro 
avdbharat : ‘Oh, Indra, the fierce one, i. e., yourself, battered 
the 90 forts mightily for the sake of the worshipper Divodasa 
and Puru ; he also threw down Sambara from the mountain for 
the Atithigva ’ . I shall discuss the connection of Puru in 
this event in the sequel ; but there can be no doubt that Divo- 
dasa and Atithigva in the passage are identical. On the other 
hand, Divodasa alone without the appellate Atithigva, is men- 
tioned in the following 8 passages in connection with the same 
event namely the overthrow of Sambara : — I. 116. 18 ( rjad 
aydtam divodasaya vartih hharadvajaya aivind hayanta i ‘ When 
with great speed you, oh, Asvina, went to Divodasa, to Bhara- 
dvaja, on your usual round ^ ) ; 1. 119. 4 ( ydsistam vartir vrsand 
vijenyam divodasaya mahi cell vTwi avah : ‘You went on your 
round to Divodasa, oh mightyones*, that favour of yours was 
proclaimed as great and covetable ^ ); II. 19. 6 {divodasaya navatim 
ca navendrah puro vi airat sambarasya : ‘ Indra overthrew 99 forts of 
Sambara for Divodasa ' IV. 30 20 ( safam asnianniayinarn purcim 
indro vi dsyat : divodasaya dasuss • ‘Indra overthrew a hundred 
stone-forts for the sacrificer Divodasa ’ ; VL 26. 5 ( ava girer 
dasam iarnbaraiii han pravo divodasam : ‘You threw down the 
DSsa Sambara from the mountain and favoured Divodasa ’ ) ; 
VI, 31. 4 ( tvam safdni ava sambarasya puro jaghantha aprattni 
dasyohasik^oyatra,.. divodasaya • ‘ You battered down the hundred 
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impregnable forts of the Dasyu Sambara when you gave help to 
DivodSsa ); VI. 43. 1 ( yasya tyal satnbaram made divoddsdya randha- 
yah: in whose wild joy you subdued Sambara at that time for 
divodasa ) ; and IX, 61, 2 ( nvahan navatir nava purah sadya 
dhiye divodasaya iambaram adha iyamiurvasam yadum^ You threw 
down at one stroke the 99 forts ( of Sambara ), Sambarr himself, 
as also that Turvasa and Yadu, for the sake of so-inclined Div- 
vodasa’ ). This last passage where Turvasa and Yadu are men- 
tioned as the enemies of Divodasa in addition to Sambara, shows 
how the Atithigva who is mentioned as the enemy of Turvasa 
and Yadu at VII. 19.8 ( ni turvamin ni yddoam sisihi atithigvdya 
iamsijam karisyan ‘ Intending to give the praiseworthy ( protec- 
tion ) to Atithigva, strike down Turvasa and Yadva i. e. Yadu 
is no other than Atithigva Divodasa himself. 

7 The Bharatas in general seem to have been inimical to 
these two tribes of the Turvasas and the Yadiis. A Turvasa was 
defeated by Sudas in the well known Dasarajna war ; cf. VIL 
18. 6. Another Turva&a was subdued by Srhjaya Daivavata ( VI. 
27. 7 ), who was himself a Bharata, son of Devavata mentioned 
at III. 23. 2. Yet it need not be imagined that these two clans 
were never reconciled with the Bharatas ; it is on the other 
hand more logical to suppose that the relations of the Bharatas 
with these clans were only of occasional enmity. The Bharadvajas 
sing the exploits of Indra when he helped Yadu and Turvasa 
to cross a broad stream at VI. 20. 12 and 45.1 ; and yet they 
were the family-priests of the Bharatas under the leadership of 
Divodasa. A similar relation namely of occasional enmity seems 
to have existed also between the Bharatas and the Purus. At 1. 
130.7, Divodasa is almost called a Puru in the description of his 
fight with Sambara ; but probably a Puru chief as an ally of 
DivodSsa is meant in that passage. At VI. 47, we do not get the 
mention of any Puru in the context of the overthrow of Sambara 
but at I. 59. 6-7, the Purus appear to have been referred to in the 
same context, as is also clear from the reference to the Bhara- 
dvaja in v. 7. At 1.63.7, Sudas and the Puru king Purukutsa are 
mentioned together in one stanza, as if they were allies, which is 
however chronologically impossible ; while at 1.112.14 Divodasa 
Atithigva and Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, are again mention- 
ed in the same stanza. It must be admitted however, that in the 
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first of these passages siidase may be taken as an adjective of 
purave and in the second, the two princes are mentioned together 
with the intention of recording similar feats of Indra together. 
For, Indra had destroyed the seven autumnal forts of the Dasas 
for the Purus ; of. L 63. 7 ; 131. 4 ; 174.2 5 VI. 20.10 ; and he had 
also destroyed the 100 forts of the Dasa Sambara for Divodasa 
Atithigva. King Sadas and Trasadasyu Puru are again men- 
tioned together in the same stanza at VII. 19.3. Similarly at V. 
27, Trasadasyu Piiru and Asvamedha Bharata are mentioned as 
allies. On the other hand, from VII. 8.4 and VII. 18. 13, the 
Purus would appear to be the enemies of the Bharatas. 

8 The second Atithigva is the Atithigva of the Guhgus who 
was helped by Indra in killing Parpaya and Karahja; see I. 53.8 
( Ivarn karaujam ufa parmyam vadhts tejisthaya atithigvasya vartani : 
* You have killed Karahja and Parpaya with the sharpest edge of 
( the wheel ) of Atithigva ^ ) ; X. 48.8 ( aham gungubhyo aiithigvain 
iskaram isam na vrtraturam vikm dhdrayam yat parnayaghna uta 
vd karalljahe prdham make vrtrahatye asusriivi : I brought Atithi- 
gva as a gift to the Guhgus*, I placed among their people that 
killer of their enemies ( who became welcome to then! ) like food 
when I became famous in the great battle where Parpaya and 
Karahja were killed y This Atithigva belonged to the clan 
of the Guhgus, which is otherwise unknown in the Bgveda. 
Parpaya and Karahja were very likely two powerful allies be- 
longing to the Dasa tribes ; they were at war with the Aryan 
clan of the Guhgus, who were evidently fighting a losing battle 
until at last they got a valiant and skilful leader in the person of 
Atithigva. This Atithigva was specially fitted for the purpose 
by Indra, as we are told. He is described as vrtratur like the 
other similar warrior Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa and the 
leader of the Purus ( cf. IV. 42.8 ). Both these leaders are con- 
ceived as compassionate gifts to helpkss persons by the war-like 
god Indra, in one case the people without a leader, and in the 
other, a distressed woman. On the other hand, Divodasa Ati- 
thigva is imagined as an affectionate gift to a warrior named 
Vadhryasva by the River-deity Sarasvatl. He is described mere- 
ly as rnacyut ‘ remover of wrongs, weaknesses or defects^ 
in general, pia in Rgveda does not mean ‘ debt, ^ as it does in 
the post-Rgvedic literature, when a son was regarded as ‘ the 
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remover ’ of the father’s pitr-ri^, by his very birth. Yet it is 
quite possible that our passage might have formed the transi- 
tional stage in the change of the meaning of the word. This dif- 
ference of situation attendant upon the birth of Atithigva Divo* 
dasa of the Bharata dynasty and Atithigva of the Guhgus makes 
it quite plain that the two are entirely different. It is also not to 
be forgotten that it was very likely that Divodasa Atithigva was 
borne to Vadhrya&va by the stream of the river Sarasvatl and that 
this was poetically conceived as a gift from the deity presiding 
over the river-stream. Neither the Guhgus nor their enemies 
Parnaya and Karanja are unfortunately mentioned anywhere else 
in the Bgveda. But the BharadvSjas who were patronized by Divo- 
dasa Atithigva for a considerable period do not mention any of 
these personalities and this would not have happened had the 
two Atithigvas been known to them as identical. The word 
Guhgu occurs once in the Bgveda (II. 82.8); but there it seems to 
be the name of a river-deity or of some other kind of deity. In the 
former case, Guhgu may be regarded as the name of an actual 
river and the Guhgus may be the people dwelling on the banks 
of this river. But this practice of naming a people from the place 
of their habitation, particularly a river, is not much in evidence 
in the Bgveda. At any rate, The Guhgus cannot be identified 
with the Bharatas and it is quite obvious that the Atithigva of 
the Guhgus, the vanquisher of Parnaya and Karanja, is distinct 
from Divodasa Atithigva of the Bharata dynasty. 


9 The third Atithigva is mentioned as the father of a^ prince 
called Indrota, who is praised as a great donor along with the 
sonsofRksaand Asvamedha,atVIIL68.15-17. In this passage, 
it is all very doubtful as to what relation the names bear to the 
patronymics. It is for example not clear whether jksasya sunavi in 
V. 15 refers to Indrota or to another prince called Srutarvan whose 
name is not at all mentioned in this hymn, but who is said to 
have been favoured by Indra in vanquishing 
at X. 49.5 and who is mentioned as a donor at Vllh 74. 13 by an 

Atripoet.Putakratuinv.l7isvery likely a proper name and 

that too of Asvamedha’s son. One Asvamedha Bharata is men- 
tioned as an ally of King Trasadasyu Paurukutsi at V. 27. This 
Putakratu Asvamedha is not known from any other passage in 
the Bgveda, though a queen called Putakrata, mother of a king 

84 [ Annals* B. O. R. f# 1 
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who was popularly known as ‘ a wolf of the Dasyus/ is known 
from Rv. VIIL 56. 2 and 4. Indrota is evidently a proper name 
of Atithigva’s son. But who this Atithigva was cannot be asc- 
ertained. If the three princes are supposed to be allies, and if 
Asvamedha Putakratu is a Bharata, it is very unlikely that 
Indrota too was a Bharata and thus this Atithigva too is surely 
different from Divodasa Atithigva. 

10 The fourth Atithigva is entirely different from the first 
three, since, he is said to have been overthrown by Indra and his 
brave followers are described as slain by him for assisting a 
prince called Turvayana. He is mentioned in the following 
passages I. 53. 10 ,•« II. 14. 7 ; VI. 18, 13 ; VIIL 53.2. 

tvam glvitha susavasam tavotibhis tava tramabhir indra 

turvayanam i 

tvam asraai kutsam atithigvara Syum mahe rajhe yune 

arandhanayah ( 1 ) 

adhvaryavo yah satam a sahasram bhumya upasthe avapaj 

jaghanvani 

kutsaya ayor atithigvasya viran nyavrnag bharata somam 

asmai ( 2 ) 

pra tat te adya karanara krtam bhut kutsam yad ayum 

atithigvam asmai \ 

purti sahasra ni sisa abhi ksam ut turvayanam dhrsata 

ninetha i ( 3 ) 

ya ayum kutsam atithigvam ardayo vavrdhano divedive (4) 

* You helped that well-known Turvayana with your favours 
and protections. Oh Indra. You subdued Kutsa Atithigva Ayu 
for the sake of this great and youthful king. (1 ) Adhvaryus ! 
bring your Soma to him, who killed and laid low on the bosom 
of the earth and thus uprooted a hundred and a thousand 
warriors of Kutsa Atithigva Ayu. ( 2 ) That deed of yours was 
well executed today when you subdued Kutsa Ayu Atithigva for 
him. ( At that time ), you laid low on the ground many thousand 
( of warriors ), and boldly carried off Turvayana from their midst. 
( 3 ) You, who overpowered Ayu Kutsa Atithigva, yourself grow- 
ing powerful day by day ( 4 )/ 

11 Generally Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva in these passages are 
supposed to be three different persons and it is also further 
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assumed that these three, though they were separately assisted 
and favoured by Indra on other occasions, were nevertheless 
overthrown together on one occasion, when they had allied them- 
selves against a prince called Turvayana, by that same deity who 
wanted to help that prince. It is also said that on this one 
occasion, hundreds and thousands of warriors of these three 
allies were killed by Indra on the battle-field. To me however, 
it appears more probable that all the three names i, e., Kutsa 
Ayu and Atithigva, belong to one and the same person, whose 
proper name was Kutsa, who belonged to the family of the 
Ayus, and who bore the appellate Atithigva. All the three 
names appear together one after the other and in the same case- 
termination, in the context of the defence of Turvayftna, In 
two of the four passages which refer to this event, we get a 
reference to the slaughter of the many hundred and thousand 
followers. But in neither of the two do we get a genitive 
plural of a pronoun referring to the three as is very naturally 
expected particularly in the second of the two passages, i. e, 
VI. 18. 13. It is again, I think, significant that the three names 
are never used separately or singly in this context, nor is there 
a plural form ever used to suggest that the three names signified 
three different persons. As a matter of fact, there are no 
definite" grounds in any of the four passages to assume that 
Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were different persons. We have 
such an evidence, for example, in the case of the four or five 
allies who are mentioned at VI. 20. 8. Only two of these are men- 
tioned in the same context at VI. 26. 8 and all the four or five 
are meant by the plural form vetasun at X. 49. 4. For this 
reason, I would rather understand that the three names belong 
to one and the same person as said above. This Kutsa 
Atithigva must however be distinguished from Kutsa Arjuneya 
who was assisted by Indra in his fight with the demon Susna 
( see in particular Rv. VIL 19. 2*, VIIL 1. 11 ; and IV. 26. 1. 
Also see 1. 112. 23, where the defence of this same Kutsa is 
ascribed to the Asvina ). Both these Kutsas were warriors and 
princes. The second is repeatedly mentioned as a protege of 
Indra in his battle with Susna and in many of the passages, his 
patronymic is dropped. He has almost assumed a semi divine 
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character in the Bgvedic hymns ; see Maodonell, Vedio Mythd- 
logy? p. 146. There is a third Kutsa; but be is only a priest and 
poet mentioned at I. 106. Gab ( the word Kutsa is an adjective, I 
think, at VIL 25. 5a and X. 49. 46 ; it means ‘ skilful, active ^ 
etc. ). The historical character which is supposed to be indica- 
ted at Vedic Mythology, really belongs to the first and the third 
Xutsa but not to the second. It is I suppose, not correct to 
identify the three Kutsas who are found in entirely different 
situations and surroundings, merely because they bear the 
same name. 

12 There is also an independent evidence to show that the 
second and the fourth Atithigvas were not identical. The two 
are mentioned very near each other, one as* Indra^s enemy and 
the other as his protege, in stanzas 8 and 10 of Rv. I. 53. This 
would not have happened had the poet of the hymn known them 
to be identical. Similarly, it cannot be imagined that Atithigva 
Kutsa whose defeat is recorded at VI. 18. 13. was known to the 
Bharadvaja poet of that hymn to be identical with the great 
patron of the Bharadvi-jas, namelv, Divodasa Atithigva. For, 
had he so known him to be, he would not have mentioned his 
defeat and overthrow by Indra in his hymn with such enthusiasm 
as is suggested by the stanza. Thus then, we find that the four 
Atithigvas stand distinguished from each other by beifig asso- 
ciated with entirely different and unconnected events and indivi- 
duals; and that there do not exist any grounds whetever, beyond 
the common appellate Atithigva, to suppose that they were 
identical. It is of course very difficult to say which of these 
four was the oldest ; but it would seem that Divodasa was the 
first to be called Atithigva and the others might have imitated 
him in assuming the appellate. 



tHE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RASA-THIiOR*^ 

By 

K. N. Watave 

Bharata. the reputed author of the Natya-Sastra, is the ear- 
liest known exponent of literary criticism in India. Like a true 
critic, he unmistakably sees that emotional appeal cr emotional 
response on the part of the enjoyer is the end and aim of litera- 
ture. Any piece of literary composition that is without this 
appeal is according to him, a misnomer {h 
STeTfiff I N.S. VI. 34). The accessories of a dramatic composition and 
performance which he names as and 

must subserve the 3TTHW which is the principal thing, 

and which includes the conception of It is generated by the 
combination of the and This, in short, 

is the Rasa-theory of Bharata, which in the hands of later 
rhetoricians has developed into the Rasa-system and has 
dominated all Indian literary speculations down to this day. 

In his exposition of the Rasa-theory, Bharata brings us face 
to face with the subtle play of emotions both in the heart of the 
reader.and the actor. In other words, he is giving us, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, a psychological explanation of the whole process. 
Psychology, as an independent science, did not exist in those days. 
All the same, with the aid of the method of introspection alone 
he and other literary critics belonging to his school, have for- 
mulated a sort of a literary psychology, centuries before the dawn 
of psychological investigation in the West. 

I propose first to explain this 6ld psychology of the Rasas in 
terms of the recent advancement of this science and then to 
scrutinise the same in its light. In attempting this task, which 
as far as I know is the first of its kind, I have followed leading 
psychologists like William McDougall, Stout, Ribot, S. Wood- 
worth, Thouless and the rest. 

Let me, first of all, explain and scrutinise the famous Rasa- 
Sutra of Bhiirata. This Sutra runs as— 

I ( N. S. VI-34 ) and it explains the process of the 
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( call it generation or enjoyment or revelation of ) 
in the spectator. What the Sutra purports to mean is — when the 
ft^rr^s, and the combine to awaken the 

of tlie reader or the spectator, the awakened wrrS^fsr finally 
develops into 

Western psychology always prefers to talk of a living orga- 
nism; as responding to some stimulus or as behaving in a parti- 
cular way under some situation. To adopt the same terminology, 
the spectator or the reader is the living organism emotionally 
responding to the situation in the drama i. e. the characters and 
their surrounding. The ft^r^s ( both and are, there- 

fore, the stimuli (external in the case of a performance and inter- 
nal in the case of reading a play — in the form of mental images ). 

are the expressions of the emotions so ably treated by 
Charles Darwin in his “ Expressions of the emotions in Man and 
Animal and adopted by psychologists. There is a wide diver- 
gence of opinion amongst Indian scholars in assigning to the 
ccn'5:^Tn¥rRs and the ^rm^i^rs their English equivalents. 
(The term although not actually used in the Sutra, is 

understood and is to be supplied as WTfcr?T: f%^r^g>TR55qrR^rT?mJ 
f%<sqrr%: i ). 

This lack of harmony in the proper use of suitable equivalents 
to these two terms is, probably, due to the fact that none of the 
scholars have, as yet, made a psychological approach to the pro- 
blem. The is the “ Sentiment the conception of which 

was first expounded by A. F. Shand in his “ The Foundations of 
Character ( 1914 ) and accepted by W. McDougall with some 
important alterations in his Social Psychology Our ‘Sanskrit 
is neither an instinct, nor an emotion, nor a mood ; alth- 
ough it has got an instinctive .base and is a primary emotion in 
character. Primary emotions, which are indicators* of correspond- 
ing instincts at work, become organised in systems about the 
various objects and classes of objects that excite them. Such 
an organised system of emotional tendencies is not a fact 
or mode of experience, but it is a feature of the com- 
pletly organised structure of the mind that underlies all our 
mental activities. Such organised systems of emotions are senti- 
ments ( see p. 122 Social and p. 420 Outline ). The sentiment 
when once formed is the enduring condition of a considerable 
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range of emotione and desires to which MoDougall calls Derived 
emotions. These Derived emotions of McDougall ( for which 
see pages 338-346 Outline ) are our an^=gTi?*il^8.' The Derived 
emotions fall into two groups : — ( 1 ) The p'ospective emotions of 
desire such as hope, anxiety, despondency etc. and ( 2 ) The Re- 
trospective emotions of desire, such as sorrow, regret, remorse. 
Joy and surprise are, also. Derived emotions. The derived emo- 
tions are not like the primary emotions, constantly conjoined 
with any one instinctive impulse. These- emotions uiay artso in 
the course of the operation of any strong impulse or tendency, 
the emotion being dependent upon or derived from the working 
of the impluse under certain conditions. On page 345 of his “Out- 
line ” W. MoDougall gives us a clear distinction between the 
primary and Derived emotions. After grasping it a student of 
the Sahitya Sastra, shall have no difficulty in identifying these 
with his 5>ir‘5=5n?uPTs. It must be noted that the Derived emotions 
never develop into sentiments as they have no clear instinctive 
base and have no independent end. It is either the primary or 
the blended emotion which enters into sentiment-formations. 

Scrutinised in the light of this discussion, Bharata’s list of the 
eight WT^Hf^s and the thirty-three suiu^jnw^s discloses certain 
serious flaws. Out of the eight, is not an emotion at all. It 
ia either the physical or mental energy ; and what is more, it is 
not peculiar to Cry?’? of which it is given as the IHs 

at the bottom of any energetic, action be it a love-affair ( W ), 

devotion to God (ur%) or for the matter of that a hearty laugh 

( fra ). Sorrow ( ) and surprize ( rgwv ) are Derived emotions 
and present difficulties in the way of the and ^s. f w, 
and 5r*T are highly complex. R#? stands on dubious grounds. flfT, 
5 R1U', W and alone stand the.test, as they are either primary 

or blended emotions capable of sentiment-formation. 

The list of the thirty-three wru^JtfRtvs is far too faulty. Of the 
33, 155 IR, Wtf, SPH, 3^I5^R, 

and w^or ( 13 in all ) are not emotions at all, being all of 
them physical states!! and ^iTftr are not emotions, 

but are terms indicative of the intensity of any emotions. 51*^1, 
3 WT, and n# are primary emotions and have no business 
to be in this list. and are blended ^emotions and 

should not appear here. HfS, bemg oogni- 
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tive mental conditions, cannot be set down as emotions properly 
so-called. What remains as proper, after this 

careful sifting, is a group of seven Derived emotions, 

and Repetition and insuflBciency are 

two additional draw-backs in this list. iT%3TcTr^, 

etc. could have been added to it. 

What is responsible for this defective treatment is that un- 
aided introspection could not enable even clev'er minds of those 
old days to distinguish between psychological and physiological 
functions. Nor was human knowledge, then, so advanced as to 
mark the three distinct aspects of the cyclic process of the 
mental activity-the cognitive, conative and affective. This need 
not at all, therefore, lead to the depreciation of the contribution of 
ancient critics. Such psychologists as Spinoza, Descartes, John 
Lock, A. F. Shand who lived in what may be called the Scienti- 
fic age, have similarly or more seriously blundered 1 1 Hence we 
must have deeper admiration for their genius by our realisation 
of their limitations. 

v/As regards the hotly disussed nature of the ^rr^rs 

modern psychology tends to hold the view that they should be 
classed with the ; as both of them are expressions of the 

emotion and the difference in them is one of degree and not of 
kind. 

More psychologically correct is the stand of the Sanskrit rhe- 
toricians when they explain the process of the Rasa-realisation. 

gives us a very accurate idea of the mental attitude of 
a when he is enjoying a work of art. The characters and 
scenes described therein are seen by him with the eye of imagi- 
nation, (the ^jfnTa?nr?3fr^^?rqrjTirm which gives as the 

qualification of a implies this ‘ eye of imagination ^ ). This 
process is known as the ‘ Ideational Representation to conscious- 
ness of objects. is Empathy which has been clearly defined 

by Lipps. is detachment or ‘ psychical distance ^ and has 

been given in this context by R. H. Thouless. 
reveals a very clear psychological insight of our critics. It is 
known today as the process of Universalization. Prof. 0. T. 
Winchester calls it ‘Idealization’ in which the reader strips 
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himself of whatever is individual and local and creates types that 
hold good at all times and in all places and perceives all these 
things in an abstract way. This has been suggested by 

himself, (^vrear \ N.S. VIL 9), referred 

to by^^fJTnr^ by the term or and so ably explained 

by armJTsr. Even 1 . A. Richards, who is an accepted psychological 
literary critic, has not much improved upon our critics ( see hij^ 
‘ Poetic experience ' in his ’ Science and Poetry ' and in his 
‘ Principles of literary criticism ’ ). 

Our Sanskrit critics have Clearly state! that tb both ^nq-*TfT 
( which they call and Tr%q?iTfT (which is 3T^lT%cp5t^). But 

they affirm, and rightly too, that the is the higher of 

the two, as it is the final effect. C. T. Winchester supports this 
view. There must be ‘ emotional element * in literature no doubt, 
but its power of awakening in the reader corresponding emotions 
(’which is his emotional response) is displayed in the minds of 
and is to be ultimately felt by the reader. Sanskrit rhetoricians 
do not clearly define although they describe the process of its 
generation and realization. We may frame here a psychological 
definition of “ The pleasant and total emotional response of 
a sympathetic reader to the elegant expression of intense emo- 
tions in Poetry is The same may be rendered thus in 

Sanskrit by coining the word * for ‘ response. ^ 

One thing, however, must be noted in passing, with regard to 
our Rasa-realization that it is immensely steeped in mysticism, 
as the critics that propounded it were all of them followers of one 
or the other school of mystic philosophy. The West, also, is not 
totally free from this mysticism in arts, and 1. A. Richard had to 
raise a voice of warning against this tendency. Delight ( 

\ aesthetic pleasure ( ) and ecstasy are 

given as the ends of Poetry, But no rational and elear analysis 
of this pleasure has been attempted. HfrT suggests the w^ of 
this pleasure by the word i N. S. VTI,10) 

and only reiterates the same by his ^ri^Jrr or 

Some modern psychologists have put forward their ‘ Repression- 
theory ^ and the consequent * sublimation that is effected by the 
85 [ Anoals, P. 0, P. 1, 1 
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reading of literature. Some of them have advanced the Play- 
theory also. Fulfilment of the various instinctive tendencies 
seems to be the goal of human life ; and the expression of the 
Ego is the way to achieve it. In actual life man is expressing 
himself through various serious activities. But his surplus 
energy finds another and a more delightful outlet for them i. e, 
play. Human activity in this field of play has given rise to all 
arts. “Playful self-expression’^ 3TrrHTfir^^TT, therefore, 

may be offered as an all-embracing theory of aesthetic pleasure. 

The number of* Rasas and their relative position is an 
important item of the Rasa-theory that now calls for a phycho- 
logical scrutiny. Bharata enumerates eight the ninth is 
added, later on, to the list and the claims of a dozen others have 
been pressed by some revolutionary critics like and The 
reactionary element of our Sanskrit writers appears to be mainly 
guided by tradition in this respect, although a few of them have 
taken their stand on reason. Ruskin in his * Modern Painters ^ 
names some eight or nine emotions always expressed in litera- 
ture. Winchester disagrees with him and instead of giving the 
exact number of such emotions he only states certain qualities 
of such emotions such as steadiness, power, propriety etc. 
Generally speaking. Western criticisim does not sit tight over 
the question of tbe exact number of emotions in literature. If, 
however, a general principle to limit the number of emotions 
( or ) in literature is to be laid down it shall be 

something like this. “ There should be as many y^s as there are 
intense emotions which can adequately unfold the emotional life 
of man and which when delineated in literature would be highly 
delectable. 

This enunciation implies tbe following tests in order i 
( 1 ) As literature ought to be pleasing above everything else, 
the emotion must be delectable. The delectability of an emotion, 
primarily, depends on the fineness and complexity that it 
attains in the course of evolution. Crude and simple primary 
emotions working on a mere Instinctive physical plane — and not 
reaching the aesthetic or intellectual level— do not command 
themselves to cultured taste. Appetite for food, the feeling of 
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possession and that of creativeness have always remained on a 
lower plane in revolution and although they are primary, they 
have seldom been used in literature to evoke any'good emotional 
response. The same can be said of disgust also. ( 2 ) The emotion 
must be primary and not Derived. It may be simple or compo- 
site or blended. Primary emotions are very powerful and 
active as they are vitally connected with the ruling tendencies 
of self-preservation and the preservation of the species. ( 3 ) 
The object that excites these emotions must be so importani; as 
to determine the major goals towards which we strive. In the 
absence of such objects we form what are called ‘ tastes ’ and 
‘ hobbies ’ ( see ‘ Energies of Men ’ pp. 239-41 ). This has been 
anticipated by Mammata ( see K. P. IV j. 


\ln the light of the above remarks, the following shall be the 
reconstruction of the Rasas. and frs should be struck off 

from the list and they should be replaced by and 

is not independently relishable and is nothing but 
( an improper sort of ). 5?^ bas got a very strong 
instinctive base ( being conjoined with the parental instinct ) 
and is highly delectable. has unnecessarily suffered at the 

hands of older rhetoricians who relegated it to the position of a mere 
*n5(, simply because they could not go against overwhelming 
tradition. *Tf% or devotion to God is a highly complex emotion 
conjoined with the Instincts of Submission, of appeal, of curio- 
sity, of escape and of the social. »rT% is not a mere sentiment ; 
it is a master-sentiment as well. Those that have read the lives 
and literature of the Marathi saint-poets will appreciate these 
remarks. should have sympathy ( Passive primitive sym- 
pathy of McDougall ) for its instead of which 

means Sorrow. In sympathetic behaviour each of several ins- 
tincts seems to be adopted on the receptive side in such a way 
as to be played upon by the expressions of the same ^ 

other members of the same spedes. This is '^5^^ 
calls “ The Sympathetic Induction of emotions m his Group 

mind ’ ( p. 25 ). 

instead of should be the of This W is 

based on the instinct of self-assertion which manifests itself m 
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resentment or intolerance. Wonder ( ) instead of surprise 

( 3Trsg-g ) should be the wn'^vrr^r of srg-ff. Commonly speaking 
surprise which is a Derived emotion is the emotion of the 
in Sanskrit. Let us hope that wonder would take its place in this 
scientific age. Other Rasas present no difficulty. Rasa is 

more philosophic in nature and is fraught with a number of 
complications. If psychology is, at all, to be allowed to probe 
into the secrets of the serenity of this one can say that an 
emotion of complacence or supreme satisfaction connected 
with the elevated Ego-Instinct is at the base of 5T<T, which is 
its Thus the number of Rasas comes to nine. In fixing 

the number of the Rasas one should not take into account the 
variety of objects but should look to their alone. For in- 
stance, ^1% should be a and Rig[*n% etc. 

should be its sub-divisions and not so many Rasas. There have 
been numerous attempts at Rasa-Syntbesis or unification of the 
eight accepted Rasas. They have tended to limit the number of 
Rasas on tl^ one hand and to determine their relative position on 
the other, '^Bhoja’s attempt is the most scientific of them all. 
He says for instance that ) is the root of all human 

emotions. There may be seientific accuracy in these and similar 
attempts, but they defeat their own eud i. e. the aesthetic satisfac- 
tion derived from the unfoldment of emotional life. The relative 
position of the Rasas has been determined by Sanskrit scho- 
lars by establishing in them the relation of oq’T'^qcqrr^iF, 3'«T^rirrq:- 
and Out of these the ( that is one 

Rasa being the cause and the other its effect ) propounded by RTcT 
is unscientific as no primary emotion is related to other primary 
one in that way. 

» 

There are a number of other points in the Rasa-theory that 
need clarification and scrutiny such as — ( 1 ) The nature of Tm 
which is rather an unhappy term and has consequently let to 
unnecessary complications. ( 2 ) The place of the 5rRRfRirf ?( 
5?TfR=^rr?Rr^, and Wlf^Rf^r) i. e. whether they belong to the 

^rsir or to the or to both ? What is the exact relation of the 
the \*^R, Crm etc. to cr ? But the short compass 

of this very small article does not permit me to make even a 
passing reference to their treatment. The reader may find the 
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whole subject exhaustively dealt with in my Marathi work 
entitled the T^rfilRsf. 

Let me observe, in conclusion, that all such clarification and 
soruitiny of the Sanskrit Rasa-theory shall undoubtedly have 
their value in the field of pure Sanskrit Research, but if they are 
to be really fruitful in the field of Vernacular literatures which 
derive from Sanskrit and look up to Sanskrit as the Parent- 
language, the clarified and scrutinised Rasa-theory shall have 
to be re-adjusted to the current literature and brought uptodate 
in the light of the modern developments. Then alone shall Sanskrit 
scholarship have served its practical end by supplying a strong 
and indigenous nucleus of Veruacular Rhetorics. 



Woman in the sculpture op the deccan, an 

ARTISTIC STUDY 
BY 

Q. Yazdani 

Until quite recently Indian sculpture was considered to be 
completely devoid of any artistic merit, and the object of those who 
studied it was to estimate its character from only the antiquarian 
and iconographic points of view. The above opinion is however 
being superseded rapidly, so much so that art connoisseurs are not 
only enthusiastic in 'their praise of Indian sculpture ; but they 
place it above the sculpture of other countries by virtue of its 
giving a better expression of the fullness of life. An interesting 
article on this subject was contributed by Dora Gordine ( Hon. 
Mrs. Richard Hare ) to the J. R, A. 8. in January, 1941. 

The object of the present article is however to judge the merits 
of Deccan sculpture, particularly of female figures, in the light of 
the universal criterion of beauty of form, naturalness of pose, and 
expression of inner feeling. The reason for restricting my remarks 
to the sculpture of the Deccan is that I consider that the sister 
arts of Painting and Sculpture have a much earlier history in the 
Deccan than in the rest of India and for any aesthetic appreciation 
specimens from this part of India better represent the historical 
sequence in the development of plastic arts than those of 
North India. 

Woman has been the symbol of grace and beauty in the 
sculpture of the Deccan from the very beginning ; but this view 
doos not apply to totemic specimens, the features of which are 
determined more by tribal or racial superstitions than by any 
consideration of symmetry in human form. The sculptors of the 
Deccan must have been adept in carving figures in wood, ivory 
and stone long before the spread of Buddhism, which took place 
during the reign of Asoka in the third century B. 0., for the 
specimens which we find in the caves at Kondane, Bedsa and Karle, 
all belonging to the 2nd century B. C., show a highly developed art, 
which could not have reached that stage in less than a millenium 
of continuous intellectual and technical progress. To elucidate 
this view I invite the attention of readers to the panels representing 
some male and female figures, carved on the left wall of the facade 
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Vihara-cave No. 7, Aurangabad, Nizam’s Dominions. 

A woman and a dwarf carved on the outer wall of the shrine near the door. 
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The Great Temple at Palampet, Warrangal District. 
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Tlie (ii’f'.'il Tmiple of f^alampet, Warraiigcal District, 
Fij'nrc of a dancer. 
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of (he chaitya cave at Kondane, As the photograph reptoduceld in^ 
this article ( PL 1 ) has been taken from the ground, the figures are 
not oni 7 small but also lack considerably the grace of poise of the 
originals* 

There are four panels which may represent the story of the guy 
life of some raja who ultimately embraced Buddhism, or they may 
be copies of the panels of decorative statuary of some important 
building. The latter view seems to be more correct for it was 
customary in early Buddhist architecture to adorn buildings with 
carvings representing the salient features of the abodes of tho Lord 
or secular personages, 

Oommencing from the right the first panel represents a cavalier 
in a sportive mood, accompanied by two young ladies He is armed 
with a large bow, but the dress consists of a loin-cloth and a scarf 
which is worn artistically round his arm and waist. - In contrast to 
this scantiness of dress he has considerable jewellery on his body, 
comprising wristlets, necklace, ear-rings and some head ornament 
which is intertwined with the hair in an artisic manner. The cava- 
lier is caressing the lady standing to bis left, and the twinkle in 
his eyes and the inclination of his head present a perfect picture of 
love-making. Tho lady is in a responsive mood and seems to be 
enjoying the attention of her paramour. To keep the balance of 
her joyful poise she holds the scarf of the cavalier with one hand 
while the other is placed gracefully on her hip. The lady on the 
right, who is siting on a boulder, apparently resents this fondling 
and she pinches with her left hand the side of the cavalier and to 
show her disapproval is looking in another direction. The raiment 
of both the ladies is scanty in the extreme ; but the hair has been 
dressed with great care, indicating a highly developed style of 
coiffure. However what strikes a student of art the most is the 
rhythm and the apparent movement shown by the sculptor in 
carving these figures. The body line turns and twists to indicate 
the pulsation of life, and although there is no anatomical precision 
as in Greek sculpture, yet the eye is not offended in any way; on 
the contrary it is filled with joy by the grace of pose and and 
vividness of expression. 

The second panel also represents the same cavalier; but there la 
only one lady, probably the one whom he was caressing in the fimt 

. .I. I 11.1,1 1 I y 

* Bao Bahadur K. N, Dikskit, Director-General of Archaeology in Indlk is 
now kindly arranging for a close-up photograi^h oi these panels from a in 
wjiicb the lens should be on the same level with the panels* 
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panel. The cavalier in this scene is armed with a heavy club, the 
shape of which may be of interest to those who are collecting infor- 
mation on the weapons of India before the Christian era. Both 
the figures seem to be intoxicated with joy and the swing of their 
bodies indicates that they are dancing. The pose of the cavalier 
resembles to a certain extent that of Siva in the landava danoe, 
as shown in the later sculptures of the Saivite cult, dating from 
the 6th century A. D. onwards. The pose of the lady is still more 
graceful and she has clasped the scarf of her lover in order to sway 
her body in harmony with his steps. 

In the third panel the figures are the same, but* their positions 
have been reversed. The cavalier appears on the right and the 
lady on the left ; and, ‘further, instead of the lady’s clasping the 
scarf of the cavalier he is holding the waist-band of the lady# who 
has placed her hand fondly on the head of her partner with a view 
to keeping balance. 

The fourth panel is broken and we see only the cavalier atid 

one of the hind-legs of his horse. He is in a mirthful attitude 

in this scene also and and seems to be dancing. The Hinayana school 
of Buddhism, from its strict injunction against the representaion 
of the Great Being in human form may appear to those who are 
not familiar with the early sculpture of this school as somewhat 
puritan in taste, but the -fact is not exactly that. The artist, 
sculptor or painter, displayed a zest for life from the very 
beginning, and in the Jatakas^ the stories of the previous 

lives of the Buddha, he could find ready material to show 

bis soft feelings on the one hand and the perfection of technical 
skill on the other. 

I describe two more sculptures of the Hinayana school of 
the earliest period ( aV. 200 B. C. ) of which the specimens have 
been identified with certainty. ^One of these is from the chaitya 
at Karle, representing a Naga raja or a Yaksa accompanied by a 
woman (Phil). The pose of the latter is extremely graceful 
and she appears to be dancing. Like the plastic arts dancing also 
appears to have reached a high level before the Christian era, for in 
the early paintings of Ajanta in cave X there are some delightful 
specimens. In this subject the lady has curved her right arm, her 
fingers gently touching her head, while the left arm she has placed 
round the waist of her partner. As regards* the lower part of her 
body the left leg is bent near the knee and the toes only rest on the 
ground, the attitude conveying an idea of movement. As a matter 
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of fact such poses and steps are still to be seen in Indian dancing,*^ 
Now who would deny the charm of such a subject, judging from 
the canons governing art-criticism prevalent in apy country of the 
world. 

The other specimen of the Hinayana school belonging to the 
2nd century B. C., is the sculpture representing two horse-riders, 
carved on the top of a pillar at Bedsa, One of the horse-riders is 
a Yaksa or a rSja and the other his consort. The happy couple have 
very refined features and the male figure in an amorous mood has 
stretchejd out his hand to caress the lady. The love-light i» reflected 
from the countenance of both and the same feeling is reciprocated 
in the almost quivering nostrils, up-raised ears and manes and 
glistening eyes of the two horses. As these figures are of consider- 
able size, and finished with extraordinary skill, I consider them to 
be the finest specimens of the Buddhist sculpture of the Hinayana 
school of the Deccan. Fergusson has published a photograph of 
these figures;*^ but it does not do justice to the beauty of the 
sculpture, liaving been taken from the ground. Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India, who 
was addressed by me regarding the importance of this sculpture, 
has kindly promised to have a scaffolding erected with a view to 
securing a faithful photograph of the subject. 

Despite the rigidity of the early Buddhist monasticism the idea 
of the incompleteness of human life without woman, even in its 
religious aspect, seems to be present from the very beginning of the 
faith, for the story of the Buddha’s visiting his own wife after his 
* renunciation ’ indicates to a considerable extent this tendency. 
Further, the inclusion of goddesses like Tara, possessing all the 
attributes of the Bodhisattavas, in the pantheon, and permission to 
women to join the holy order as nuns, support the view that Buddh- 
ism from its earliest days allowed the fair sex to enjoy to the full 
• 

* 1 As the photograph of this subject also has been taken from the ground 
the figures appear very small. 

* 2 Bedsa is approached by a cart-track beginning at the 28th mile-stone of 
the Poona-Bombay road. The track is tolerable up to a distance of four miles 
where the Local Fund Ghat Road ends; but beyond that it is lost in boulders and 
fields and it is much better to walk than to get a jolting in a country cart which 
is the only means of conveyance suitable for the place. At my request the 
Bombay Government are now kindly considering a scheme to make this track 
fit for motor traffic. 

* 3 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture ( Revised edition ), Vol. I. 
p. 139, fig. 64. 

86 [ Annals, B. O. R. L } 
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their right of companionship with man in moral and spiritual 
pursuits. On the left wall of cave X at Ajanta, which belongs to 
the 2nd century B. C., there is a scene representing a Raja visiting 
the sacred Bodhi-tree under which the Buddha received ‘ enlighten- 
ment.* The religious orchestra shown in this scene consists of a 
bevy of most beautiful girls attired in a chic manner."^' ^ The in- 
clusion of these girls in the religious ceremonies of the faith makes 
one believe that the organisation of deva-dasls or Jcancanis, such as 
we notice in the Brahmanical temples of the 8th century A. D. 
onwards, existed in some form in the Buddhist institutions of both 
Himydna and Mahdydmi schools, and they apparently borrowed it 
from the post-Vedic ritual obtaining in India before the birth of the 
Buddha. The representations of female musicians and dancers 
may be rare in the art of the Hinaijdmi school, but with tlie 
advent of the Mahdyana doctrine their association with the religious 
institutions is confirmed to a number of dance-scenes painted on 
the rock-walls of Ajanta, notably in cave I and also supported 
by a sculpture in temple No. 7 at Aurangabad, which *is reproduced 
here ( Plate III This scene is carved on the left wall of the 
shrine almost in front of the figure of the Buddha. The subject 
represents seven artistes, six of whom are playing on musical 
instruments and the seventh is dancing in the middle. The images 
of the artistes were originally covered with stucco with the object 
of beauty of finish, but the plaster has now peeled off and the little 
white spots where it is still sticking spoil the artistic effect of the 
statues. An expression of joy can however be traced from the 
countenance of the flute-player to the right of the dancer. The 
latter herself is treading gently, moving on the toes of her right 
foot, a step preparatory in Indian dancing before going into a 
whirl. The expression of calm over her face and the gesture 
indicated by the fingers of both hands have given a religious 
significance to the performance, and it is not unlikely that the 
figure represents a deity of the Buddhist pantheon. In this temple 
there are a number of other female deities all carved with con- 
siderable vigour. The most notable among them is an attendant 
of Bhrikuti Tara, carved on the left side of the shrine-door. The 

* 1 The Wall-Paintings of Ajanta, by G. Yazdani, vide journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXVII, Pt. 1, p. 12. 

* 2 Ajanta, by G. Yazdani, Vol. I. Plates Xa, XII and XIII. 

* 3 The Rock-hewn Temples of Aurangabad, by G. Yazdani, Journal of 
Indian Art and Letters, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1937 { London ). 
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figure is somewhat heavy in proportion but it displays great 
technical skill and artistic conception and above all an exuterance 
of spirit which is rarely met with in Buddhist sculpture. The 
artist has shown her absorbed in some serious religious problem ; 
but at the same time he has attempted to indicate her restless 
nature due to her youth by the special position of her feet, one of 
which is placed sidewise and the other rests on the ground, only on 
the toes ( Plate IV ). 

Another interesting feature of this sculpture is the comic figure 
of a dwarf, on whose head the goddess has placed her hand to keep 
the balance of her poise. The features of the dwarf are coarse, and 
such figures are frequently found in both painting and sculpture, 
either to relieve the seriousness of religious theme, or to enhance the 
beauty and grace of the principal figure of the sculpture by way of 
contrast. Dr. J. Ph. Vogeji in one of his papers entitled Bdlarami in 
the Sculpture of Marmliapuratn, read at the XVIIth International 
Oriental Congress at Oxford, has pointed out Roman influence in 
these schemes and as a prototype referred to the sculpture ‘Of 
Dionysius. The influence of Roman art in the Deccan has not been 
traced as yet, but minor similarities in tlie work of master artists 
sometimes arise, and find prevalence in countries which have had 
no cultural or political contacts. The presence of dwarfs near 
stately figures with a view to accentuating the difference is a com- 
mon theme in India, and another pleasing example of it is the river- 
goddess carved in the left wall of the Brahmanical cave, Rarae&vara 
( cave XXI ), at Ellora ( Plato V ). The cave belongs to the seventh 
century A. D.; but the sculpture possesses all the best qualities of 
the early Buddhist art in regard to spiritual calm, plastic beauty of 
the limbs and the grace of pose. The dwarf hero is a chubby figure 
with a smiling face and long curled hair. The right arm of the 
goddess is mutilated and a fissure in the rock running almost across 
the face has spoiled its beauty to some extent, but notwithstanding 
these blemishes the statue is worthy of being adored for both its 
aesthetic grace and holy serenity. 

The sculptor of the Deccan has taken delight in giving a num- 
ber of attractive poses to woman, whether she is carved singly or 
in groups. Whether she is a goddess or an artiste, or only an archi- 
tectural motif, she is always beautiful, and thus commands respect 
and wins admiration. Among Brahmanical sculpture another 
subject to show a graceful pose is the figure of Parvatl in Ravava 
shaking the Kaildsa, cave XVI, Ellora (Plate VI). She is seized with 
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fright by the earthquake caused by the violent shake of the demon 
and has clung to Siva for relief. Although the . legK of ParvaU are 
doubled up yet she has Btretched herself in a charming pose, the 
body-line undulating in a delightful manner. The dramatic effect 
of the theme is to be seen in the figure of the maid who is running 
away in a state of panic. The sculpture according to an inscrip- 
tion incised in the cave where it exists, belongs to the eighth 
century A, D. 

After the revival of Brahmanism the sculpture of the Deccan 
with the passage of time gained much in vigor and ' force but it 
also lost considerably the spiritual calm and repose which were the 
characteristic features of Buddhist art. The representations of 
Siva dancing the the Bhairva in an angry mood'*'^ and. 
Narasimha and Hiranya Kampu"^, may each be considered a tour 
de force \ but they convey the embodiment of a different line of re- 
ligious thought to what is represented in Buddhist gods and goddes- 
ses. Some European art-critics have consequently found ;in 
‘ aggressiveness ’ in the Brahmanical sculpture of the ‘ revival * 
period, which may be true to a certain extent, but from the 10th 
century A. D. onwards, under the influence of Tantric doctrine, 
this ‘ aggressiveness ’ is replaced by a joyousness and we notice the 
walls and friezes of the temples decorated with figures of gods and 
goddesses, musicians and dancers, and acrobats and wrestlers, all 
permeated by a spirit of hilarity. The great temple at Palampet in 
the Warangal .district of His Exalted Highness the Nizam s "Domi- 
nions, has very fine sculpture of this class. The carvings represent 
scenes from the life of Rama and other subjects showing coquetry 
and love-making, but the most striking among them are the figures 
of twelve female dancers carved in the form of struts to support the 
dripstones {chliajjafi) of the roof. Three of them, which are reproduced 
in this article ( Plates VII and VIII ), represent dancing poses on 
the one hand, and the artistic import of the music by the gesture of 
fingers on the other - nrt ( ^ ). The suppleness of limbs as 
indicated by the pose matches well the general elegance of these 
figures, and the sculptor has fully succeeded in conveying how 
human beauty can be enhanced when the body is set to a rhythmic 
movement under the technique of art, Greece may rightly bo 
proud of the sober dignity of the caryatids of the Erechtheum, but 


1 Kailasa^ cave XVI, Ellora. 

2 Dumar Lana, cave XXIX, Ellora. 
'3 Dai Avatara, cave XV, Ellora. 
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as art must represent human thought and life in all its phases, the 
figure-brackets of Palampet occupy a distinct position among the 
sculpture of their kind, showing elegance combined with a 
joyful mood. 

Ihe figure-brackets of Palampet may remind the r 3 ader of the 
struts of Sanchi representing Yaksis in mango groves or otht.r 
pleasant environment ; but the difference between the two is that 
while the former embody all the charm of an accomplished dancer, 
the latter represent sylvan deities of youthful type. However, a 
good Teplica of the Sanchi caryatids is the nymph holding the 
stalk of a lotus creeper, carved on a wall of the shrine near the 
Pangal Tank in the Naigonda district, of H. E. H. the Nizam s 
Dominions ( Plate, IX a ).** She has a buxom figure resembling 
that of a girl of a rich family in the Telingana country, and the 
sculptor has bedecked her with ornaments suitable to her high 
social status. The dress, like that of the women of Ajanta, is 
scanty, comprising a tight bodice of a transparent fabric and a 
pair of drawers which although covering the lower part of the body 
do not reach the knees. The features’^^ and limbs have been finish- 
ed with great care and in this respect this figure shows a much 
more developed art than that to be seen in the caryatids 
of Sanchi. 

The love of variety in pose stirred to a degree the imagination 
of the sculptor, who has worked out in stone hundreds of attitudes; 
but he selected his specimens generally from human life. A novel 
poise may be seen in the figure of a lady who has got a thorn stuck 
in the sole of her foot, which she is pointing out to the attendant 
standing to her right ( Plate IX b ). She has raised her right leg 
and to balance her body has encircled her right arm round a post. 
This lady is holding a rolled sheet in her hand which may represent 
a land grant, and the lady may be, the donor. Rudrama, daughter 
of the Kakatlya king, Ganapatideva. But it is only a guess. The 
figure is however carved on the doorway of a temple built on the 
embankment of the Rahiappa lake, which was constructed by 
Recherla Rudra, a general in the service of king Ganapatideva in 
the first half of the 13th century A. D. The subject of this article 
being only to appreciate the artistic merits of the^ stat ue I need 

* 1 The temple was probably built in the Saka year 1189 (1367 A. D. ) Cf. 
A Corpus of Telugu Inscriptions Hyd. Arch. Ser., Mem. No, 13. 

* 2 The nose of the statue has been damaged which has considerably spoilt 
the beauty of the face. 
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not say anytliing further regarding its historical significance; 
Tlie head of the figure has lost some of the sharpness of its 
features by the passage of time and inclemencies of weather, and 
the feet are also rather large: but the latter blemish is common 
among the women of the Deccan, who walk bare-footed.* The pose 
is, however, most graceful; its rhythm showing all the beautiful 
parts of the body to advantage. 

Examples of the beauty of woman and the charm of her supple 
limbs as shewn in the Deccan sculpture, would easily fill a volume, 
and 1 venture to state that the few specimens, reproduced hi this 
article, are sufficient to vindicate the skill of the artist and to con- 
firm his homage to the fair sex. 






